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History  of  Jahangir, — Beni  Prasad, 
366- 

Humayun  Badshah, — S.  K.  Banerji, 
368. 

Ibn- Khaldun,  His  Life  and  Works, - 
M.  A.  Enan,  128. 

Influence  of  Islam  on  Indian  Culture, — 
Dr.  Tara  Chand,  467. 

Journal  of  the  Aligarh  Historical 
Research  Institute,  126. 
Khutut-e-Ghdlib,  127. 

Mahmud  Gdwdn,  the  Great  Bahmani 
Wazlr, — Prof.  Harun  Khan 
Sherwani,  249. 

Mafia*- as- Sadain,  Abdur-Razzaq  : 
126. 

Mother-right  in  India, — Baron  ‘Omar 
Rolf  Ehrenfels,  127. 

Muslim  India, — Mohammad  No*  man, 
469. 

My  Life,  A  Fragment,  Mohammad 
Ali  470. 

Oriental  Treasures, — Jamshed  Kawas- 
ji  Katrak,  471. 

Shah  ‘ Abdul  Latif  of  Bhit, — H.  T. 
Sorley,  470. 

Tartlb  Nuzul  (fur  dn-e- Karim, — 

Muhammad  Ajmal  Khan,  474. 

The  Law  of  War  and  Peace  in  Islam, 
— Majid  Khadduri,  250. 

Urdu  for  Adults, — Sahibzada  Sa'Id- 
u?-?afar  Khan,  252. 
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Borelli,  G.  A.,  io. 

Bose,  Sir  Jagdesh,  272. 

Bossola,  404. 

Botan,  147. 

Boucher,  404. 

Bowen,  Harold,  n.  255. 

Brahmaputra,  396,  397,  402. 

Britain,  59,  191. 

British  Museum,  50,  88,  91,  132. 
Browning,  296. 

Budail,  n.  169. 

Buddist,  256. 

Buddistic  ideal,  45. 

Bukhariy . . 

n.  64,  n.  65,  n.  167,  175, 

Bunhari,  2  00. 

Bundelkhand,  42 0. 

Buran,  387. 

Bur h an  Ahmad  Faruqi,  Dr.  264. 
Burhanuddln-al-Marghinaniy,  n.  64. 
Buriganga,  the,  393. 

Burjumiy,  ah,  abu-Shibl  ‘Asim  ibn  al- 
Wahb,  206. 

Burma,  396. 

Buwayh  Sultan  Sharf-al~Dawlah,  9. 
Buwayhids,  12,  13,  390,  396. 

Buzjani,  ab,  abu’l-Wafa,  Muhammad  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  Yahya  ibn  Isma'il 
ibn-al-‘  Abbas,  10. 

Buzrug  bin  Shahryar,  n.  190,  192. 
Buzurgmihr,  256,  387. 

Byzantine,  142. 

Byzantines,  70,  71,166. 

Byzantium,  34. 


CAETANI,  48,  n.  169,  n.  259. 

Cairo,  8,  18,  378  ;  Observatory  at,  12. 
Calcutta,  Library  of  the  College  Fort 
William,  at,  279. 

Calendar,  (Persian),  13. 

Calicut,  (Madras),  194. 

Caliph,  26. 

Caliphs,  (Khalifs),  3,  55,  62,  71,  166,  170. 
Callitris  Quadrivalvis,  plant,  22. 

Cambay,  Sailors  of,  195. 

Cambridge,  292,  293. 

Canal,  ‘Isa,  74  ;  Karkhaya,  74  ;  Sarsar,  74. 
Canary  Islands,  17. 

Candella  Kirtivarman,  427. 

Candradeva,  425. 

Canton,  16. 

Canis,  198. 
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Canopus,  198  ;  of  Yemen,  197. 

Canis  of  Syria,  197. 

Capella,  198. 

Cape  of  Gibralter,  188  ;  of  Good  Hope, 
188. 

Caravans,  Qurashite,  T62. 

Carmathians,  206. 

Carnatic,  429,  430,  431,  433,  434,  435, 

43G  440. 

Casimir,  373. 

Carat,  (Qairat),  26. 

Carr,  Wildon,  293. 

Caspian  Sea,  190. 

Catherine,  the  Great,  376. 

Catholic  Reaction,  373,  375. 

Chaldia,  433. 

Cheegar,  433. 

Ghand  Rai,  (Roy),  397,  424,  425. 

Changiz  (Ghengiz)  Khan,  T2,  139,  150. 
Chemistry,  an  accidental  product  of 
Alchemy,  136. 

Chester,  Robert  of,  151. 

China,  3,  15,  75,  147,  182,  183,  184. 
Chinese,  17,  23,  151,  407;  Emperor,  16; 
Empire,  256;  Sea,  182,  183; 

Islands,  192. 

Chinese  Turkestan,  188. 

Chittagong,  396. 

Chowkis,  395. 

Chowra,  395,  402. 

Christ,  156. 

Christensen,  Arthur,  255. 

Christian  Country,  371. 

Christian  Europe,  15 1. 

Christian,  Right  to  Marry,  373. 
Christians,  55. 

Chroniclers,  371. 

Chuckree,  439. 

Chuliyan,  184. 

Ceuta,  146. 

Ceylon,  72,  147. 

Clive,  399. 

Coalitian,  Khaibar- Mecca. 

Colagne,  150. 

Coloured  Maps,  16. 

Columbus,  147. 

Commandments,  ten,  by  Abu-Bakr,  320. 
Commentaries,  19. 

Comars  (Qumur)  Island,  193. 
Companions  of  the  Prophet,  14,  50. 
Compass,  196,  408. 

Constantinople,  3,  4,  185,  193. 
Constitution  of  1588,  374  ;  of  1659,  375 - 
Contraband  of  Trade,  68. 

Cooch-Behar  (Kuch-Behar),  397,  402. 
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Capernican  System,  141. 

Cattala,  432. 

Copernicus,  12,  147. 

Cordova  (Qurtubah),  143,  15 1. 

Cracow,  371. 

Cremona,  Gerard  of,  148,  151. 

Crete,  72,  185, 

Crimea,  373. 

Crimean  Tartars,  373. 

Crusaders,  139,  150,  372, 

Ctesiphon  (Mada’in),  3. 

Cuddapa,  435. 

Cultural  Activities. 

Deccan. 

Bombay  University — Lectures  on  the 
“  Sources  of  Marathi  History, " 
242. 

Bombay  Muslim  Students  Union — 
Akbar's  Fourth  Centenary,  244. 

Bombay — the  Development  of  Guja¬ 
rati  Literature  and  Culture  during 
the  Muslim  Period.  (Lecture),  244. 

Bombay — Ismail  Yusuf  College  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Palms,  246. 

Bombay — the  Iran  League  Quarterly 
261. 

Gujarat . Majlis- e-‘Ilmi  (Academy  of 

Islamic  Sciences)  of  Dhabil,  Surat, 
462. 

Mysore — A  Collection  of  Original  | 
Letters  by  Nizam  ‘All  Khan  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Muhammad  ‘All  Wala- 
jah,  359. 

A  copy  of  Dastur’ul~‘Amal,  358. 
A  few  letters  of  Qutb  Shah  and 
Mir  Jumla  relating  to  the  Partition 
of  the  Karnatak,  358. 

Afghanistan  and  Shah  Zaman’s 
Accession,  357. 

Aurangzeb’s  Farmanto  a  Maratha 
Chief,  357. 

Chandrabhan  on  the  Mewar  Epi¬ 
sode,  1654,  356. 

Dastur’ul-'Amal  of  Jawahar  Mai 
Baikus,  357. 

Death  of  Aurangzeb  and  After, 
Two  Important  Letters,  359. 
Haider  Ali,  His  Relations  with 
the  Crown,  359. 

Indian  Historical  Records  Com¬ 
mission,  1 8th  Session,  356. 
Jahangir's  Farman  of  1613  A.D., 
358. 

3* 


Mir  ‘Ataul-Haqa'iq,  350. 

Note  on  some  Ancient  Documents 
from  Dodhalpur,  Bangalore,  359. 
Shuja’ud-Dawla  Policy  during  the 
Maratha  Invasion  of  1770-71,  359. 
Some  Indian  Collections  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi,  356. 

Some  Tibetan  References  to  Mus¬ 
lim  Advance  into  Bihar  and 
Bengal  357. 

Two  Mughal  Farm  an  s  in  Pesha¬ 
war,  358. 

Two  Newspapers  of  Pre-Mutiny, 
Delhi,  358. 

Poona — Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar 
Oriental  Institute,  245. 

Poona,  Bharata  Itihasa  Samshodhaka 
Mandala,  (Quarterly),  460. 

Poona,  Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College 
Research  Institute,  Vol.  II,  245. 
Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College 
Research  Institute,  Vol.  Ill,  461. 
Sind—  Proposed  Arabic  University  for 
Sind,  246. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Ars  Islamica  (Michigan,  U.S.A.)  Vol. 

vn,  344. 

10  Syrian  Caravanserais  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  344. 

A  Fourteenth  Century  Mihrab  from 
Isfahan,  345. 

A  Persian  Garden  Carpet,  in  the  Jaipur 
Museum,  345. 

An  Inscription  of  Barbak  Shah  of 
Bengal,  346. 

Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Dr. 

Ernest  Herzfeld,  345. 

Fourteenth  Century  Illustrations  of 
the  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  346. 
Hellenistic  Miniatures  in  Early  & 
Islamic  Manuscripts,  346. 

Kairener  Tep>piche,  345. 

**  Six  Thousand  Years  Persian  Art/' 
345- 

Supplementary  Notes  to  K.  Hotler's 
Check  List  of  Islamic  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  Before  A.D.  1350, 
.  347- 

Syrian  Caravanserais  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  344. 

The  Monuments  at  Yazd-i-Khawst, 
345- 

Timurid  Carpets  (Geometric  Carpets), 
344* 
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Herat  Unter  Husain-Baigra  Dem  Ti- 
muriden  (Reviewed),  346. 

Selective  Bibliography  of  Hispano— 
Islamic  Art  in  Spain  and  Northern 
Africa,  (Reviewed),  347. 

The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script 
and  its  Quranic  Developments  in 
the  Oriental  Institute,  (Reviewed), 
347- 

Ulugh  Beg  und  Seine  Zeit,  (Reviewed), 
345*  ^ 

Discovery  of  another  Original  of  a 
Letter  of  the  Prophet,  339. 

Summary  of  a  paper  entitled  Avem- 
pace  Botanico  by  Miguel  Asin  in 
Al-Andalus,  Revista  de  las 
Escuela  de  Estudics  Arabed  de 
Madrid  Y  Granada,  Vol.  5,  339. 

Hyderabad-Deccan  . 

A  Conference  of  the  Islamic  Sciences 
in  the  Osmania  University,  456. 

A  Map  of  the  Battle-field  of  Khadlah, 
45  2  • 

All-India  Oriental  Conference  and 
Indian  History  Congress,  234. 

An jumane-e-  Islamiya,  3  5  5 . 

Anjuman-e-Ittehad-ul-Muslimin,  241 . 

Celebration  ot  the  Prophet’s  Birthday 
in  the  Osmania  University,  457. 

Da’iratul-Ma'arif  of  the  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity,  24  T. 

Hyderabad  Academy,  115. 

Hyderabad  Broadcasting  in  Arabic, 
3  55* 

Interest-free  Loans,  117. 

Islamic  Research  Institute,  458. 

Literary  Treasures  of  Aurangabad, 
449  :~ 

Construction  of  Bibi  Mausoleum, 
45 1  - 

Library  of  Mr.  Gesudaraz,  451, 
Other  Manuscripts,  452. 

Panchakki  Library,  449. 

Osmania  Students  and  the  Life  of  the 
Prophet,  117. 

Publications  of  the  Da’iratul-Ma'arif, 
118. 

Qur’an  Institute,  116, 

Qur’an  in  Telugu,  117. 

The  Collegian,  460, 

The  Education  of  Geography  in  the 
Osmania  University,  458. 

The  Hyderabad  Libraries,  352. 


The  Hyderabad  Session  of  the  Indian 
History  Congress,  347. 

The  Indian  History  Congress,  240. 

The  Majlis-e-’Ulama  of  Hyderabad- 
Dn.,  458. 

The  Osmania  Graduates’  Association, 
241-. 

The  Society  of  Isha'at  al-'Ulum,  354. 

The  State  Asafiya  Library,  242. 

North-Eastern  India. 

Anjuman-i-'Arabi,  U.P.  Allahabad, 
.467- 

Majlis-c-Nizam-i-Islami,  U.  P.,  124. 

Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  361. 

Celebration  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Birthday,  463. 

Discovery  of  the  first  Muslim  Work 
on  Optics,  by  Dr.  M.  Zakiuddin, 
4<M« 

Educational  activities,  465. 

The  A 11 -India  Philosophical  Congress, 
362. 

The  Managing  Committee  of  the  Ali¬ 
garh  Historical  Institute,  363. 

The  Twelfth  Biennal  Session  oi  the 
Indian  Mathematical  Conference, 
362. 

The  Aligarh  Historical  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  1 19. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  oi  India, 
122. 

The  Hindustani  Academy,  Allahabad, 
I24\ 

The  Indian  Historical  Congress,  124. 

The  Ma'arif,  A'zamgarh,  12 1. 

The  Majlis-i-Tslamiyat  of  the  Muslim 
University,  123. 

The  Oriental  Department  of  the  Allah¬ 
abad  University,  123. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Habibganj  Lib¬ 
rary,  465. 

The  United  Provinces  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  121. 

North-Western  India. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  (Al- 
Biruni’s  Picture  of  the  World), 
248. 

Muslim  History  Congress,  Lahore,  361. 

Oriental  College  Magazine,  Lahore, 
(Feb. -May,  1942),  467. 
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Rabita  al-Talif  wal-Tarjama,  360. 

The  An  juman - i - T araqq i- i-Ur d u ,  Delhi 
247. 

The  Burhan,  (Urdu  Monthly),  Delhi, 
(Jan. -Aug.  1942),  468. 

Seventy- six  MSS.  described  in  two 
numbers  of  the  Tarikh  Manzum 
(in  verse)  of  Salatin  Bahmaniya, 
being  published  in  Urdu  Quarterly 
Delhi,  247,  c.f. 

The  Urdu,  Delhi,  (Jan. -April,  1942), 
468. 

Cunningham,  200. 

Curzon  Hall,  396. 

Cyprus,  185. 


DABBI,  AL-,  ABO-JATAR  AHMED 
IBN  YAHYA,  146. 

Dabit,  89. 

Dabusiy,  n.  63. 

Dacca,  393,  394,  395,  396,  398,  400. 
Daftar-i-Diwani,  434. 

Dahlak,  the  Islands  of,  n.  25. 

DahlakI,  (Pearl),  25. 

Dahyah,  ibn-,  192. 

Daibal,  73,  186. 

Dailam,  190. 

Da’irat-abMa‘arif  of  Hyderabad,  14 ,  141. 
Dakhil,  al-,  143. 

Damascus,  15,  72,  138,  139. 

Damiri,  ah,  137. 

Damrah,  treaty  with,  162. 

Dante,  291,  292. 

Dara-Marwarid,  23. 

Dar-ahHikmah,  5. 

Darda\  abu-,  49. 

Darimiy,  ad-,  320. 

Dardenelles,  191. 

Da|ud,  395,  296,  398. 

Da’ud,  abu-,  18,  56. 

Da’ud,  ibn-,  abu-Zakariya  Yahya,  145. 
Da’ud  Khan,  434. 

Da’udI,  88. 

Daulatabad,  (Dawlatabad),  281,  431. 
Daulatpur,  401. 

Devonport,  John,  150. 

Daylamites,  150. 

De  Goeje,  257. 

Deccan,  432,  433,  439. 

Decius,  the  Emperor,  173. 

Delhi,  87,  89,  281,  282,  283,  426,  429. 


Delambre,  10. 

Denia,  185. 

Descartes,  141. 

Deuteronomy,  55. 

Dewanbagh,  395. 

Dhahably,  al,  15. 

Dhaka,  the  Fort  of,  395. 

Dhaleswari,  393. 

Dhangan,  423. 

Dharr,  abu-,  49,  al-Ghifari,  n.  5. 
Dhu-ahKula,  178. 

Dhu-al-Wizaratayn,  145,  389. 
Dhu-al-Fiqar  Khan,  433. 

Dhubri,  Fort  of,  402. 

Dhumghat,  Fort  of,  400. 

Dhur-Riasatain,  al-Fadl,  386,  389. 
Dhur-Rumma,  33. 

Dilhira,  30. 

Dilkusha,  132. 

Dimashql,  ah,  ibn-al-Suri,  138. 

Dinars,  Nishapuri,  24;  Maghrabi,  25. 
Dinawari,  ah,  (see  Hanifa,  abu-). 
Dinawari,ah,  Ahmed  ibn  Da’ud,  14,  137. 
Dinawari,  ah,  Muhammad  ibn-  Muslim, 

Diwan,  Musharif  of  the,  282. 

Diyar  Bakr,  139. 

Diyarbakri,  47. 

Djabagni,  M.  378. 

Doab,  281. 

Documents,  280. 

Domas,  Major  of  the  Frankish  Kings, 

387- 

Dozy,  145. 

Draper,  John  William,  149,  150. 
Duj’umites,  173. 

Dulai,  the  River,  393. 

DumatubJandal,  56. 

Du'wad,  abu-,  27. 


EAST,  77,  193, 

Eastern  Bengal,  398,  399. 

Eastern  India,  402,  403. 

Eastern  Muslims,  138. 

Eastern  Waters,  396. 

Egypt,  2,  3,  59>  74*  84,  139*  147,  150, 
183,  184;  Factory  in,  72;  Mam- 
luk  Sultans,  17. 

Egyptian  Jew,  138. 

Egyptian  Physicians,  139. 

Einstein,  272. 

Ela  (Ailah),  185. 
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Elliot,  88. 

Engineering  Sciences,  138. 

England,  192,  293. 

English  Channel,  192. 

English  Poetry,  132. 

Enoch,  the  City  of,  132. 

Eridani,  Theta,  10. 

Erskine,  n.  199. 

Ethiopia,  185. 

Ethnography,  17. 

Euclid,  5,  140,  144. 

Eudaemonism,  45. 

Euphrates,  6,  73. 

Europe,  149. 

European  Commentators  on  Muslim  The¬ 
ology,  37- 

European  Languages,  330. 


FADAK,  55,  60,  162.,  Jews  of,  55. 

Fadl,  abul-,  87,  280. 

Fadl,  al-,  bin  ar-Rabi‘,  384,  386. 

Fadl,  al-,  b.  Sahl  (Dhur-Riasatain),263, 
355*  386,  392. 

Fadl,  al-,  ibn  Nawabakht,  5. 

Fadl-ullah,  ibn-,  ‘Umari,  196. 

Faid  b.  Sheroi,  383. 

Faid,  al-,  Ibrahim,  139. 

Fakhr-al-Din,  Ridwan  ibn  al-Sa'ati,  139. 
Fakhri,  al-,  140,  n.  258,  259. 

Far  East,  16. 

Farabi,  al-,  9,  19. 

Faraday,  274. 

Faradi,  ibn-al-,  abu’l-Walid  ‘Abdullah 
ibn  Muhammad,  146. 

Faraj,  abul-,  202. 

Faraj,  abul-,  4 Ali  ibn  al-Husain  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  Ahmed  al-Qu- 
raishi  al-Isbahani,  4. 

Faraj,  abu’l-,  ibn-Hindu,  28. 

Faran,  186. 

FarghanI,  al-,  abul-1  Abbas  Muhammad 
ibn  Kathlr,  7. 

Farmans  of  Jehangir,  399. 

Farra,  al-,  abu  Ya‘la,  62. 

Farrukh  Siyar,  437. 

Fars,  8. 

Fas,  146. 

Fath,  abu’l-,  Muhammad  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Isfahani,  10,  13. 

Fathjang,  Ibrahim  Khan,  400. 

Fatimid  and  Fatimids,  12,  82,  390. 
Fazari,  al-,  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  4. 


Feroz,  (Sultan,  Shah),  281,  282,  283,  285. 
Ferrand,  G.,  17. 

Fichte,  294. 

Fida,  abu’l-,  12,  15,  184,  187. 

Firdusi,  380. 

Firingi  (Portuguese),  396. 

I  Firnas,  ibn-,  abul-  Qasim  ‘Abbas,  143. 
i  Florence,  10. 

Frankish  Kings,  387. 

Fredrick  II,  142,  150. 

Freud,  n.  44. 

Freudian  Subconsciousness,  156. 

Fuad,  King  of  Egypt,  378. 

Fulton,  A.  S.,  149. 

Furat,  207. 

Fustat,  7,  186. 


GABRIEL,  THE  ANGEL,  157. 
Gahadavala  Candradcva,  426. 

Gahadavala  Dynasty,  425. 

Galen,  4.  12. 

Galileo,  11. 

Gandharva-Narayan,  397. 

Gang,  the  River,  424. 

Ganjwar,  89. 

Gauda,  426. 

Gauhati,  402. 

Geber,  137. 

Gedyman,  372. 

Geographical  Science,  15. 

Gerland,  166. 

German,  393. 

German  Invasions  of  Poland,  369. 
Germans,  379. 

Ghanawi,  al-,  abu-Marthad,  51. 

Ghassan,  15 1. 

Ghassanid  and  Ghassanids,  173. 
Ghatafan,  177. 

Ghazi,  Bahadur,  398. 

Ghaznah,  11. 

Ghaznawids,  12. 

Ghazni,  424. 

Ghaznin,  188. 

Ghaznivites,  423. 

Ghazzal,  192. 

Ghazzall,  al-,  abu-Hamid,  11,  19,  20, 
I49>i53,i59* 

Ghifar  (Tribe),  n.  162. 

Ghiyath  Khan,  397,  399,  400. 

Ghogra,  Battle  of,  201. 

Ghorraghat,  397. 

Ghulami,  (Ghuiamiy) — Pearl,  21,  25. 
Gibbs,  274,  278. 
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Gibralter,  81,  151,  183,  188. 

Gilah,  402. 

Gingee,  Siege  of,  433. 

Girgenti,  Arabs  Colony  at,  142. 

Goa,  185. 

Goalpara  Dist.,  402. 

Gog,  Walls  of,  184. 

Golden  Horde,  372,  373. 

Gonzalves,  397. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  188. 

Gopala,  Ratrakuta,  425. 

Gorze,  150. 

Gouripur,  397. 

Govindacandra,  427. 

Granada,  145,  146,  151,  184. 

Grand  Duchy,  373,  374,  376. 

Greece,  2,  150. 

Greek,  Empire,  256  ;  Language,  3  ; 
Medicine  8  ;  Philosophers,  19  ; 
Physicians,  15. 

Greeks,  1 1,  83. 

Gregorian,  13. 

Griin  Wakl,  the  Battle  of,  372. 

Guadan,  393. 

Guizot,  1 50. 

Gu  jarat,  73,  194,  195,  198,  431. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


THE  Right  Honourable  Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  Nawab  Hydar  Nawaz 
Jung  Bahadur,  has  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Islamic  Culture  as 
Chairman  of  its  Managing  Board  ;  and  the  Honourable  Nawab  Mahdi 
Yar  Jung  Bahadur  has  taken  over  charge  of  the  function. 

It  is  in  the  appropriateness  of  things  that  the  Management  of  the 
Islamic  Culture  should  place  it  on  record  the  willing  and  enthusiastic 
services  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
and  the  objects  which  the  Islamic  Culture  has  endeavoured  to  represent. 
The  services  are  too  many  to  recapitulate. 

The  Honourable  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  has  undertaken 
to  guide  hereafter  the  course  of  the  Islamic  Culture.  No  better  hand  could 
have  been  secured  for  us  to  steer  the  helm.  He  comes  of  the  learned 
stock  which  in  the  course  of  recent  history  manifested  itself  in  one  of  its 
fruitions — Sayyed  Husain  Bilgrami' — Nawab  ‘Imadul  Mulk  Bahadur.  The 
Islamic  Culture  therefore  can  rest  assured  that  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  representative  of  that  stock,  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
Journal  will  grow  from  strength  to  strength. 

The  Islamic  Culture  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Sayyed  Abdul  Aziz  and  of  Mr.  Sayyed  Mobiuddin.  The  former  is 
Judicial  Minister  and  the  latter  is  Secretary  in  the  Government  of 
Hyderabad.  The  Board  feels  certain  that  their  co-operation  will 
strengthen  further  the  objects  of  the  Islamic  Culture. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  MUSLIM  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

MODERN  research  has  established  the  fact  that  the  human  race 
built  up  its  civilization  some  six  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shatt-al'Arab  and  the  Nile  ;  whence  it  spread  gradually 
through  various  channels  all  over  the  world.  Knowledge  gathered  from 
patient  observations,  experience  and  accidental  discoveries  was  dissem¬ 
inated  through  Chaldia,  Babel,  Egypt,  India  and  Phoenicia  and  ultimately 
reaching  Ionia  and  Greece,  found  there  a  most  congenial  atmosphere  to 
develop  and  systematise  for  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Greek  enterprise  in  colonization  brought  the  fruits  of  Hellenic  research 
within  the  reach  of  various  communities  bordering  on  the  Levant.  But 
decentralisation  imperceptibly  led  to  deterioration  and  decay  and  Greece 
lost  her  initiation  in  the  cultivation  of  Arts,  Science  and  Literature. 
Alexandria  and  Syracuse  upheld,  however,  for  a  time  the  traditions  of 
Greece,  but  succumbed  eventually  to  the  iron  discipline  of  Rome,  which, 
while  it  ensured  order  and  administration,  failed  to  encourage  originality 
and  scientific  investigation. 

On  the  downfall  of  Rome  by  the  Barbarians  chaos  and  intellectual 
stagnation  once  more  held  sway  over  the  civilized  world.  The  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greek  science  and  culture  lay  buried  in  tottering  libraries  or 
museums  and  might  possibly  have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth  but  for  the  miracle  of  Arab  rise  to  power  and  its  subsequent 
patronage  of  learning. 

Islam  not  only  bound  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia  in  a  common 
bond  of  brotherhood,  it  gave  them  a  Book,  the  Qur'an  which  taught 
them  how  to  lead  a  life  of  purity  and  righteousness.  The  beauty  of  its 
language  and  the  grandeur  of  its  inculcations  inspired  the  desert  people 
to  share  the  blessings  of  their  faith  and  Shari* at  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  territorial  conquests  of  the  early 
votaries  of  Islam.  These  will  be  referred  to  in  a  cursory  manner  merely 
to  trace  the  transmission  of  Muslim  culture  and  learning  to  distant 
countries  and  nations. 

After  the  subjugation  of  practically  the  whole  of  Arabia  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  conquest  of  Syria,  al-‘Iraq,  Persia  and 
1* 
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Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  four  Orthodox  Khalifs,  the  Umayyad  regime  (of 
about  ninety-seven  years)  brought  the  whole  of  North  Africa  (with 
extensions  into  the  Iberian  Peninsula),  Central  Asia  right  up  to  the  borders 
of  China  proper,  modern  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  Sindh  and  parts  of 
the  Panjab  under  Muslim  sway.  Most  of  these  acquisitions  occurred 
during  the  time  of  ‘Abdul  Malik  and  his  son  al-Walid,  under  the  general¬ 
ship  of  Maslamah,  Musa  ibn  Nusayr  and  Muhammad  bin  Qasim  al- 
Thaqafi.  Had  the  Umayyads  refrained  from  petty  tribal  jealousies  and, 
above  all,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Orthodox  Khalifs  as  did 
‘Omar,  II,  they  would  probably  have  made  further  conquests  and  certainly 
continued  much  longer  in  power.  As  it  was,  they  made  bitter  enemies 
amongst  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  and  were  finally  crushed  by 
Abu-al-‘Abbas  al-Saffah,  the  champion  of  the  ‘Abbasid  cause,  in  750, 
and  practically  the  entire  Islamic  world  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
BanI  ‘Abbas. 

The  third  Khalif  ‘Uthman  had  already  put  together  the  various  Surahs 
revealed  to  the  Prophet  and  ensured  the  unalterability  of  the  text  and 
pronunciation  of  the  Qur’an.  The  basic  principles  of  Arabic  grammar 
were  framed  by  the  great  exponent  of  Islamic  learning,  ‘All  ibn  Abl 
TaHb.  During  the  Umayyad  regime  Hajjaj  ibn  Yusuf  introduced  at 
Basrah  the  use  of  dots  to  discriminate  between  letters  of  different  sounds 
but  similar  form  and  of  diacritical  marks  to  serve  as  vowels.  Arabic 
thus  systematised  and  endowed  with  natural  flexibility  was  ready  to 
assimilate  the  ideas  and  expressions  of  the  most  fully  developed  languages 
of  the  time,  Greek,  Sasanid  and  Sanskrit. 

As  pointed  out  by  Al-Tha‘alib!  (d.  1038)  in  Lata  if  al-Ma'arif  the  real 
opener  of  the  ‘Abbasid  regime  was  Abu  Ja'far  al-Mansur  (754-775),  the 
mid-comer  was  ‘Abdullah  al  Mamun  (813-833)  and  the  ‘  closer  ’  was  al- 
Wathiq  (842-847),  though  the  dynasty  continued  till  the  thirty- seventh 
and  last  representative,  al-Musta‘simwho  perished  in  the  sack  of  Baghdad 
by  Hulagu  in  1 258.  It  is  not  so  much  for  its  conquests  and  military  glory 
that  the  ‘Abbasid  Khilafat  is  famous,  as  for  its  achievements  in  peaceful 
pursuits  such  as  commerce,  arts,  science  and  architecture,  though  the 
struggle  with  Byzantium  continued  intermittently  and  on  one  occasion 
at  least  brought  the  victorious  ‘Abbasid  armies  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople,  humiliating  the  Empress  Irene  (782)1  and  later  enforcing 
a  tax  on  the  person  of  her  successor  Nicephorus  I  (806).2 

CULTIVATION  OF  MEDICINE,  MATHEMATICS  AND 
ASTRONOMY  IN  THE  'ABBASID  REGIME 

IT  was  al-Mansur  who  built  Baghdad  near  the  site  of  old  Ctesiphon 
on  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Persian  philosopher  Nau  Bakht  ana  the 

1.  Tabari,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  504. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp,  696,  709-10. 
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astronomer  Masha'allah,  a  convert  to  Islam  from  Judaism.  Within  fifty 
years  of  its  planning  it  rose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  the  world, 
rivalling  Constantinople  itself  in  the  grandeur  of  its  royal  mansions, 
number  of  public  buildings,  extent  of  population  and  volume  of  trade 
and  commerce.  The  glowing  accounts  of  its  wealth  and  splendour  pre¬ 
served  for  us  in  the  pages  of  al-AghanibyAbu-al-Faraj  ‘All  ibnal-Husayn 
ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad  al-Qurayshi  al-Isbahanl  (897-967)  and  of 
al-Fihrist  by  ibn  abi-Ya‘qub  al-Nadlm  al-Warraq  (d.  995)  surpass  the 
feeble  attempts  of  the  compilers  of  Alf  Laylah  wa  Laylah  to  portray  the 
brilliance  of  the  court  of  Har  un-al-Rashid . 

Al-Mansur’s  illness  led  to  the  invitation  of  the  famous  Nestorian 
physician  Jurjis  ibn-Bakhti  Yashu*  of  the  medical  academy  of  Jundi 
Shapur  to  the  ‘Abbasid  court,1  an  event  fraught  with  most  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  future  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 
The  treatment  was  successful  and  the  Bakhti  Yashu*  family  flourished 
for  generations  in  Baghdad  as  court  physicians,2  awakening  a  keen  interest 
in  their  royal  masters  to  promote  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (436  B.C.)  and  Galen  (200  A.D.). 

The  advent  of  an  Indian  mathematician  and  astronomer  to  the  court 
of  al-Mansur  in  773  with  a  copy  of  Siddhanta  (Sindhind,  a  Sanskrit  treatise 
on  astronomy)  induced  that  early  patron  of  learning  to  get  the  work 
translated  into  Arabic.  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Fazari  performed  the 
task  with  the  help  of  competent  assistants,  and  within  a  few  years  al-‘Iraq 
gave  birth  to  a  number  of  astronomers  who  not  only  mastered  all  the 
available  knowledge  of  astronomy  but  made  original  contributions  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Desert  life  under  crystal  clear  skies  had  impressed  on  the  Arab  mind 
from  time  immemorial  the  majesty  of  the  heavens,  shining  with  countless 
stars  whose  configurations  they  came  to  know  by  heart  and  whose  diurnal 
rotation  they  utilised  to  serve  as  their  time-piece.  Some  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  in  the  Qur’an,  refer  to  the  grandeur  of  the  stellar  world, 
the  regularity  of  solar  and  lunar  movements  among  the  constellations, 
the  repetition  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the 
restless  planets.  No  wonder  that  the  Arabs  and  later  converts  to  Islam 
from  other  nationalities  took  so  enthusiastically  to  astronomy  and  left 
on  it  their  permanent  mark.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  detail  subsequently. 

The  same  Indian  mathematician  introduced  to  the  Arabs  Hindu 
numerals,  their  efficient  notation  and  the  inestimable  importance  of  Zero 
(Arabic  Sifr).  They  adopted  the  methods  of  Hindu  arithmetic  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  and  popularised  them  all  over  the  world  so  much  that  Western 
Europe  until  quite  recently  tacitly  believed  the  Arabs  themselves  to  be 
the  originators  of  these  numerals  and  their  notation. 

Among  the  treasures  won  from  Byzantine  cities  were  Greek  manus- 

1,  Fihrist,  p.  296. 

2.  Qifti,  pp.  I34-S- 
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cripts  on  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine  and  philosophy.  Even  as  early 
as  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.  we  find  Abu-Yahya  ibn  al-Batriq 
translating  for  al-Mansur  the  major  works  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates. 
Several  other  works  like  the  Elements  of  Euclid  and  the  Almagest  (Arabic 
al-Majisti)  of  Ptolemy  are  stated  by  Ya'qub!1  to  have  been  translated  into 
Arabic  at  about  this  time  but  evidently  they  had  to  be  revised  by  abler 
translators  under  the  patronage  of  Harun  al-Rashld  and  his  son  al-Mamun. 
For  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  of  Greek  these  early  versions  had  to  be 
rendered  first  into  Syriac  by  Syrian  scholars  and  retranslated  from  that 
language  into  Arabic.  Syrian  Christians  therefore  played  an  important 
part  in  this  intellectual  drama.  Yuhanna  ibnMasawayh  (d.  857),  a  pupil 
of  Jibrll  ibn-Bakhti  Yashu*  and  teacher  of  Hunayn  ibn  Ishaq,  for  instance, 
translated  a  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  into  Arabic. 

Iranian  astronomy  was  also  assimilated  by  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of 
Harun,  the  translations  being  done  by  al-Fadl  ibn  Nawbakht  (d.  815) 
who  was  his  chief  librarian.  But  Persia  seems  to  have  exerted  more 
influence  on  Arab  literature  and  fine  arts  than  on  science  and  philosophy. 
Ibn  al-Muqaffa‘  (d.  757)2  a  Zoroastrian  convert  to  Islam,  translated  Kalilah 
wa  Dimnah  from  Pahlawi  (being  itself  a  translation  from  original  Sanskrit). 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  ethics  and  behaviour  ( Tahdhib-al-Akhldq )  based 
on  Indo-Persian  sources.  From  Arabic,  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah  was,  in 
course  of  time,  translated  into  practically  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized 
world  and  exerted  a  deep  influence  on  the  literature  and  imagination  of  a 
number  of  modern  nations,  as  witness  for  example,  La  Fontaine’s  ack¬ 
nowledging  it  as  a  source  of  his  famous  Fables.  The  original  Sanskrit 
work  in  its  complete  form  is  stated  to  be  lost. 

After  Harun  al-Rashid’s  death  when  al-Mamun  succeeded  to  the 
‘Abbasid  throne  (having  defeated  his  elder  brother  al-Amln  with  the 
support  of  Tahir  ibn  al-Husayn  of  Khurasan  and  his  Persian  mercenaries) 
he  rebuilt  Baghdad  and  founded  his  unique  Dar-al-Hikmah  where  a 
galaxy  of  expert  translators  and  original  investigators  enriched  the  Arabic 
language  with  the  choicest  products  of  Hellenic  science  and  philosophy. 
Foremost  among  his  staff  of  translators  was  the  Nestorian  Hunayn  ibn 
Ishaq  (809-73),  mainly  occupied  with  ihe  translation  of  Greek  works  on 
medicine  and  philosophy.  The  scale  of  remuneration  paid  to  translators 
in  this  age  of  literary  supremacy  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  Hunayn 
and  his  collaborators  when  they  were  in  the  service  of  ibn  Shakir  received 
a  salary  of  about  £250  per  mensem,  and  when  Hunayn  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  al-Mamun’s  Literary  Academy  he  received  in  gold 
the  weight  of  the  books  he  translated.3  Al-Mutawakkil  also  extended  his 
patronage  to  Hunayn  and  made  him  his  private  physician  and  personal 
friend. 

Al-Mamun’s  zeal  for  scientific  research  resulted  in  the  measurement 

1.  Vol.  I,  pp.  150-151. 

2.  Fihrist,  p.  118. 

3.  Ibn-abI-‘U§aybrah,  Vol.  I,  p.  187. 
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of  a  degree  of  terrestrial  latitude  from  astronomical  observations  conducted 
on  the  plain  of  Sinjar  north  of  Euphrates  and  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palmyra.  Dr.  George  Sarton  and  Philip  al-Khouri  Hitti  state  that  the 
length  came  out  as  56!  miles,  which  is  really  too  small.  From  data  supplied 
in  al-Khazini’s  Mlzan~al-Hikmah  I  obtain  this  length  as  roughly  equal 
to  69  miles  (assuming  the  dhira*  to  be  equal  to  1.627  feet  nearly,  from  the 
footnote  to  the  Arabic  text  and  translation  of  al-Biruni’s  Kitab  al-Tafhim 
by  R.  Ramsay  Wright,  Luzac,  1934,  page  120),  which  is  extremely  close 
to  the  actual  figure.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  later  Muslim  attempts  after 
al-Mamun’s  time  to  repeat  the  geodetic  survey  and  am  inclined  to  conclude 
that  al-Khazini’s  figures  based  evidently  on  al-Biruni’s  calculations  are 
derived  ultimately  from  al-Mamun’s  measurements  but  with  a  correct 
estimation  of  the  length  of  the  dhira'.  The  matter,  however,  requires 
further  and  more  careful  investigation. 

In  al-Mutawakkil’s  time  (847-61)  the  Sabian  mathematician  Thabit 
ibn  Qurrah  and  his  disciples  translated  the  principal  Greek  works  on 
geometry  and  astronomy  including  the  classical  treatises  of  Apollonius 
of  Perga  (ca  262)  and  Archimedes  (d.  21 2). 1  Latterly  Thabit  won  the 
personal  friendship  of  al-Mu‘tadid  who  ruled  from  892-902.  After 
Thabit  his  sons  Ibrahim  and  Sinan,  his  grandsons  Thabit  and  Ibrahim 
and  great-grandson,  Abu  al-Faraj  (on  the  authority  of  Ibn-abl-Usaybi'ah 
and  Qifti)  continued  the  work  of  translation  and  compilation,  enriching 
mathematics  and  astronomy  with  their  original  discoveries  and  observa¬ 
tions.  Sinan  was  the  first  to  embrace  Islam  and  died  in  943.  His  son 
Ibrahim  was  born  in  908  or  909  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  37  or  38  ; 
but  left  an  immortal  name  in  the  annals  of  mathematics  through  his 
quadrature  of  the  parabola,  the  simplest  ever  made  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  integral  calculus.2 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  mathematicians  of  all  times  stands  Muhammad 
ibn  Musa  al-Khwarizmi  (780  Ca  830).  He  composed  the  oldest  works  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  now  unfortunately  lost  in  the  original  Arabic. 
They  were  the  principal  source  of  mathematical  knowledge  for  centuries 
to  come  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  The  work  on  arithmetic  first 
introduced  the  Hindu  numerals  to  Europe,  as  the  very  name  algorism 
signifies ;  and  the  work  on  Algebra  (Hisab  al- Jabr  wal-Muqabalah)  not  only 
gave  the  name  to  this  important  branch  of  mathematics  in  the  European 
world,  but  contained  in  addition  to  the  usual  analytical  solutions  of  linear 
and  quadratic  equations  (without  of  course,  the  conception  of  imaginary 
quantities)  graphical  solutions  of  typical  quadratic  equations.  It  was 
revised  by  Abu-Kamil  Shuja'  ibn  Aslam  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
century.  Al-Khwarizmi’s  Zlj  (consisting  of  astronomical  tables)  was  also 
very  popular  and  remained  standard  until  revised  by  Maslamah  al- 
Majrltl  (of  Madrid)  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  These  tables 


1.  Fihrist,  p.  267. 

2.  George  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science ,  Vol.  I,  p.  624. 
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included  values  of  trigonometrical  sine  and  tangent  functions  also,  as  was 
the  fashion  among  early  writers  before  trigonometry  became  a  definite 
subject  by  itself.  He  prepared  also  a  map  of  the  earth  in  collaboration 
with  a  number  of  scientists  of  al-Mamun’s  time  for  his  book,  Surat  al-Ard. 

The  greatest  of  Sabian  astronomers  and  one  of  the  most  original  in¬ 
vestigators  in  Islam,  Abu-‘Abdullah  Muhammad  ibn  Jabir  al-Battanl 
(between  877  and  918)  was  a  Muslim  scientist  well-known  to  the  Latin 
world  as  Albategnius.  On  comparing  his  own  observations  with  those 
of  Ptolemy  he  discovered  the  motion  of  the  Sun’s  apogee  and  the  variation 
of  the  inclination  of  the  Ecliptic.  He  arrived  at  a  more  correct  value  for 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  (54" .  5  per  annum)  and  initiated  the  use  of 
sines  in  trigonometrical  calculations.  It  was  from  a  perusal  of  his  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  that  Hevilius  discovered 
the  secular  variation  of  the  moon. 

Before  him  Abu-al-'Abbas  Muhammad  ibn  Kathlr  al  FarghanI, 
(Latin  Alfraganus,  ca  840)  adorned  the  Dar-ul-Hikmah  of  al-Mamtin 
and  took  part  in  the  measurements  for  the  degree  of  terrestrial  latitude. 
His  book  Harakat  al-Samdwiyah  wa  Jawami  ‘ilm  al-Nujum,  in  which  he 
follows  Ptolemy  but  substitutes  more  accurate  figures  based  on  local 
observations,  enjoyed  (in  its  Latin  version  known  as  the  Scientia  Stellarum) 
great  popularity  among  European  scientists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Most 
of  Dante’s  astronomical  data  were  derived  from  this  book.  Al-Farghani 
built  also  a  nilometer  in  Fustat  for  al-Mutawakkil.1  Abu-Ma'shar  (Latin 
Albumasar)  though  better  known  to  Europe  as  an  astrologer  was  the  first 
to  explain  the  tides  as  influenced  by  the  moon  (a  fact  unfortunately 
ignored  by  Kepler  as  savouring  of  astrology). 

The  Arabs  were  keen  students  of  medicine.  Harun  al- Rashid  was 
the  first  Khalifa  to  endow  a  public  hospital  in  Baghdad.  The  tradition 
was  continued  by  his  successors.  Al-Muqtadir  appointed  Sinan  ibn 
Thabit  ibn  Qurrah  to  conduct  a  regular  examination  of  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  in  Baghdad  in  931  and  over  800  candidates  were  thus  awarded 
certificates  to  practise  in  their  profession.  Sinan  further  instituted  travel¬ 
ling  hospitals  and  inspected  prisons  administering  appropriate  treatment 
to  ailing  prisoners.2  As  a  result  of  this  activity  no  less  than  34  hospitals 
were  founded  in  the  Muslim  world  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 


PATRONAGE  AT  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCIAL  COURTS 

WHEN  the  power  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Khalifs  weakened  in  the  provinces 
and  distant  governors  began  to  wield  more  or  less  unrestricted  authority, 
scientific  inquiry  continued  unabated  under  the  patronage  of  the  local 
rulers.  It  was  thus  that  the  short-lived  Tulunid  dynasty  (868-905)  acquired 

Ibn-abI-Usaybi‘ah,  Vol.  I,  p.  207, 

2.  Ibid.  p.  221. 
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credit  for  the  founding  of  a  bimaristan  in  Cairo  (in  873)  during  the  rule 
of  ibn-Tulun.  This  Tulunid  hospital  continued  to  function  till  the 
fifteenth  century. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  physicians  of  the  entire  world  Abu-Bakr 
Muhammad  ibn  Zakariya  al-Razi  (Latin  Rhazes)  was  born  in  850  at  Rai 
near  modern  Tehran.  He  received  his  early  training  as  a  pupil  of  ‘All 
ibn  Sahl  Rabban  al-Tabari  (a  Jewish  convert  to  Islam)  author  of  Firdaus- 
al-Hikmah  and  himself  a  great  investigator  not  only  in  medicine  but  in 
a  number  of  other  sciences.  Al-Razi's  book,  al-Hawi  (Latin  Continens ) 
was  an  encyclopaedia  of  medicine  with  many  extracts  from  Greek  and 
Hindu  authors  as  well  as  his  own  personal  observations.  While  at  the 
court  of  Mansur  ibn  Ishaq,  the  Samanid  ruler  of  Fars  and  Transoxiana 
he  wrote  his  Kitab  al-Mansurl  ( Liber  Almansoris  a  smaller  compilation 
in  ten  volumes  based  largely  on  Greek  medicine.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  Muslim  knowledge  of  gynaecology,  obsteterics  and  ophthal¬ 
mology  ;  but  the  most  outstanding  work  to  his  credit  is  his  tract  on  small¬ 
pox  and  measles  ( al-Judari  wa  al-Hasbah)1  available  in  English  through 
William  A.  Greenhill’s  translation  (London  1848)1.  It  is  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  most  accurate  works  on  these  two  diseases  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  modern  research.  Liber  Almansoris  was  published  in  several 
editions,  one  as  late  as  1890  in  Milan. 

Al-Razi  left  his  mark  on  surgery  also.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Seton.  His  interest  in  physics  is  evident  from  his  investigations  on  the 
determination  of  specific  gravity  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance, 
called  by  him  Mizan  al  Tabii :  and  his  book  Kitab  al-Asrar  displays  his 
keenness  on  chemistry  as  well,  through  his  description  of  chemical  processes 
and  apparatus.  He  went  over  to  Baghdad  to  take  up  his  duties  as  chief 
physician  and  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  bimaristan  which  he  did  by 
hanging  up  raw  meat  in  various  localities  and  chose  the  spot  where  it 
showed  least  signs  of  putrefaction.  The  Fihrist  credits  Razi  with  the 
authorship  of  113  major  and  28  minor  works.2 

Here  mention  must  be  made  of  ibn  ‘Ali  ibn  al -‘Abbas  al-Majusi’s  (died 
994)  Kitab-al-Maliki.  He  was  known  to  Latin  Europe  as  Haly  ‘Abbas  and 
his  book  as  Liber  Regius,  written  for  the  Buwayh  Sultan  ‘Adud-al-Dawlah 
and  less  voluminous  than  al-Razi’ s  al-Hawi.  It  remained  a  standard  text¬ 
book  for  a  number  of  years  until  it  was  superseded  by  ibn-Sina  s  world- 
famous  al-Qanum  fi-al-Tibb.  ‘Ali  ibn  al-‘ Abbas  was  the  first  to  discuss  in  a 
rudimentary  manner  the  structure  and  function  of  the  capillaries  and  to 
give  the  right  explanation  of  childbirth,  not  as  was  erroneously  imagined 
for  ages,  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  itself,  but  as  the  timely 
reaction  of  the  muscles  of  the  womb  at  parturition.  Even  more  illustrious 
than  al-RazI’s  name  in  the  history  of  medicine  is  that  of  Abu-‘Alx  al- 
Husayn  ibn  Sina  (Latin  Avicenna,  980-1037).  His  all-round  knowledge 


1.  Hitti,  footnote,  History  of  the  Arabs ,  London,  1937,  p,  366. 

2.  Ibn-abl-Usaybi'ab,  Vol.  I,  pp.  309-10. 
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representing  all  that  could  be  discerned  at  the  time  raises  him  to  a  position 
second  only  to  that  of  Aristotle.  For  generations  to  come  his  word  was 
law.  The  reverence  he  enjoyed  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  absolute 
correctness  of  the  views  he  put  forward,  as  it  was  for  his  grasp  of  the 
subjects  he  handled  and  the  clarity  of  his  exposition.  The  title  Shaykh-al- 
Ra’Is  bestowed  on  him  by  his  disciples  was  well  deserved  on  account  of 
these  rare  natural  gifts  and  qualifications. 

Young  ibn-Slna  visited  Bukhara  to  wait  on  the  Samanid  ruler  Nuh  II, 
and  having  access  to  the  well-equipped  royal  libraries  engrossed 
himself  in  the  systematic  study  of  all  that  was  available.  His  Qdmm  in  its 
Latin  translation  passed  through  fifteen  editions  in  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.1  Its  pharmacopia  contained  760  drugs.  lbn-Sina  was 
the  first  to  detect  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis  and  the  spreading  of 
diseases  by  water.  His  Kitab  al-Shifa  (Sanatio),  a  philosophical  encyc¬ 
lopaedia  was  also  very  popular.  It  contained  much  original  matter  on  the 
theory  of  music,  which  in  the  hands  of  al-Farabl  led  subsequently  to 
far-reaching  practical  results.  He  was  opposed  to  the  then  current  belief 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals  as  he  considered  their  differences  to  be 
innate  and  far  from  superficial.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  the 
portraits  of  al-Razi  and  Ibn-Slna  still  adorn  the  great  hall  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Ophthalmology  was  a  specially 
favourite  subject  oi  Arab  physicians.  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa’s  Tadhkirat-al-Kabhdlln 
treats  of  132  diseases  of  the  eye  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  Arab  treatises 
on  the  subject.  In  the  time  of  al-Hakim  of  Egypt,  ‘Ammar  ibn  ‘Ali  al~ 
Mawsili  wrote  al-Muntakhab  fi  ‘Ilaj  al  ‘Ayn.  Much  valuable  work  was 
done  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  also,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  masterly  expositions 
of  Ibn-al-Naqid  of  Cairo  (died  1188)  in  his  Kitab  al-Mujanabat,  of 
Khalifa  ibn-al-Mahasin  of  Halab  in  his  al-Kafl  fi-al-Kuhl  (1256)  and  of 
Salah  al-Dln  ibn-Yusuf  of  Hamah  (1296)  in  his  Nur-al-‘Uyun  wal  Jdmi' 
al-Funiin ,  which  was  unsuperseded  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  interest  roused  in  astronomy  by  the  school  of  al-Mamun  was 
carried  on  to  later  courts  usurping  the  power  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Khalifs. 
The  Buwayh  Sultan  Sharaf-al-Dawlah  built  an  observatory  in  his  palace 
at  Baghdad  in  982,  where  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  al-Sufi,  Ahmad  al-Saghani  and 
the  celebrated  Abu-al-Wafa’  were  engaged  on  active  observational  work. 
‘Abd-al-Rahman  al-Sufi  was  one  of  the  three  greatest  practical  astronomers 
of  Islam  (the  two  others  being  Ibn  Yunus  and  Ulugh  Beg,  who  will  be 
referred  to  later).  Al-Sufl’s  illustrated  treatise,  Kitab-al-Kau>dkib  al- 
Thabit  al-Musavvar  (available  in  original  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  a  French 
translation  by  Schjellerup)  contains  a  catalogue  of  stars  based  on  his  own 
observations,  giving  their  magnitudes  and  co-ordinates.  It  is  the  first 
star  atlas  to  take  cognizance  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  and  is  of  great 
importance  even  at  present,  as  it  has  revealed  the  changes  undergone  by 
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a  number  of  prominent  stars  in  their  magnitudes  in  the  course  of  ten 
centuries  (for  example,  theta  Eridani),  and  may  throw  some  light  on 
their  proper  motions  also. 

Ahmad  al-Saghanx  probably  made  the  astrolabes  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  himself  and  other  astronomers  working  in  Sharaf-al- 
Dawlah’s  observatory.  Abu-al-Wafa’  Muhammad  ibn-Muhammad  ibn- 
Yahya  ibn-Isma‘il  ibn  al- ‘Abbas  al-Buzjani  (940-998)  did  valuable  astron¬ 
omical  work  in  Baghdad  but  this  is  eclipsed  by  his  researches  in  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Apart  from  discussing  and  solving  a  number  of  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  in  pure  geometry  he  contributed  considerably  to  the  development 
of  trigonometry  both  plane  and  spherical.  He  gave  a  new  method  of 
constructing  sine  tables,  the  value  of  sine  30'  being  correct  to  the  8th 
place  of  decimals  (Sarton).1  A  number  of  European  mathematicians  have 
discussed  isolated  problems  handled  by  Abu-al-Wafa’  as  for  example 
Delambre  in  Histoire  de  Astnmomie  an  Moyen  Age  and  H.  Suter  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  but  no  extensive  text  of  his  has  as  yet  been 
published.2 

Among  other  Muslim  mathematicians  of  this  period  (a  really 
large  number)  may  be  mentioned  Abu-al-Fath  Muhammad  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Isfahani,  Rustam  al-Kuhl  and  Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad  ibn 
‘Abd-al-Jalil  al-Sijazi.  Al-Isfahani  commented  on  the  first  five  books 
of  Apollonius  of  Perga’s  Conic  Sections  and  gave  a  better  Arabic 
edition  of  the  complete  work — books  1-7.  We  may  here  note  in  passing 
that  the  first  four  books  were  translated  by  Hilal  al-HimsI  and  the  last 
three  by  Thabit  ibn  Qurrah  about  a  century  earlier.  Books  5  to  7  were  lost 
completely  in  the  original  Greek,  and  it  was  from  this  Arabic  translation 
alone  that  Abraham  Echellensis,  professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  in  Rome 
and  Paris,  and  G.  A.  Borelli  published  a  Latin  version  of  the  work  in 
Florence  in  1 661. 3  Rustam  al-Kuhl  solved  some  of  the  problems  of  Archi¬ 
medes  and  Apollonius  that  led  to  equations  of  a  higher  degree  than  the 
second  and  discussed  the  conditions  of  their  solubility— these  investiga¬ 
tions  being  among  the  most  brilliant  in  Muslim  geometry.4  Al-Sijazi  made 
a  special  study  of  intersections  of  conic  sections  and  circles,  and  replaced 
the  old  Kinematical  method  of  trisection  of  an  angle  by  a  purely 
geometric  solution  (intersection  of  a  circle  by  an  equilateral  hyperbola). 

At  the  court  of  another  Buwayh  Sultan,  Rukn  al-Dawlah  (932-976) 
atRayy,  Abu  Ja'far  al-Khazin  al-Khurasani  re-determined  the  inclination 
of  the  Ecliptic  and  solved  an  old  problem  from  the  time  of  Archimedes 
that  had  baffled  al-Mahani  (died  sometime  about  874  to  884),  viz.,  the 
division  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane,  in  a  given  ratio  (in  later  times  known  as 
Mahani’s  problem),  by  solving  a  cubic  equation. 


1.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol.  I.,  p.  667. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  667. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  664. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  665. 
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Astronomy  was  such  a  favourite  recreation  with  the  early  Muslims 
that  even  private  persons  with  independent  means  (like  the  three  sons  of 
Musa  ibn  Shakir  at  Baghdad)  installed  observatories  at  their  homes. 
There  were  astronomers  in  Shiraz.  Samarkand  and  Nlshapur  engaged  on 
celestial  observations.  In  yet  another  independent  Sultanate  of  the 
‘Abbasid  Khilafat  (that  of  Ghaznah)  we  have  to  record  the  appearance  of 
an  illustrious  exponent  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  Abu- 
Rayhan  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad  al-Biruni  (973-1048),  a  contemporary  of 
Ibn-Slna  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  founded  by 
Mahmud  of  al -Ghaznah  and  patronised  later  by  his  son  and  successor 
Mas'ud.  Al-Biruni  wrote  his  al-Qdnun  al-Masudl  for  this  Sultan.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  astronomy  and  surveys  the  entire  field  explored  at  the  time 
by  the  Greeks,  Persians  and  Hindus.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Hindu  notation  of  numerals  and  introduced  it  along  with  then  newly 
discovered  system  of  decimals  to  the  scientific  world.  His  Athdr-al- 
Bdqiyah  fi-Qurun-al-Khdliyah,  edited  by  Edward  Sachau  contains  all  the 
details  (technical  and  historical)  of  all  the  systems  then  known  and  in 
vogue  among  various  nations  for  the  computation  of  time.  Sachau’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  author  leads  him  to  remark  that  “  the  fourth  century 
A.H.  is  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Islam,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Orthodox  faith  about  500  A.H.  sealed  the  fate  of  independent  re¬ 
search  for  ever.  But  for  al-Ash‘arI  and  al-Ghazzall  the  Arabs  might 
have  been  a  nation  of  Galileos,  Keplers  and  Newtons.”1 

AI-BirunI  wrote  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  He  possibly  knew  some 
Hebrew  and  Syriac,  but  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Greek.  While 
in  India,  he  studied  Sanskrit  and  had  thus  direct  access  to  Hindu  mathe¬ 
matics  and  astronomy.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  various  natural  phenomena  (like  Zodiacal  light,  as  pointed  out 
by  me  in  Hyderabad  Academy  Studies  No.  2,  and  of  correct  explanation 
of  the  rise  of  water  in  springs  and  of  formation  of  the  desert  of  Sind)  reveals 
his  remarkable  powers  of  accurate  observation.  This  is  clearly  borne  out 
by  his  answers  to  self-imposed  questions  in  his  Kitab  al-Tafhim  li-awa  il-i- 
Sinaat-al-Tanjim.  His  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  various 
metals,  precious  stones  and  minerals  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  their  purity 
published  in  al-Khazinl’s  Mizan-al-Hikmah  presents  him  in  the  light  of 
an  ardent  experimentalist.  The  values  deduced  from  his  tables  are  re¬ 
markably  accurate,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus 
at  his  disposal. 

With  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  ‘Abbasid  Khilafat  new  dynasties 
rose  to  power  in  different  parts  of  the  Islamic  world,  that  brought  down 
the  general  level  of  Muslim  supremacy  in  arms  over  non-Muslim  countries 
but  continued  almost  unabated  the  traditions  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
literary  output  established  at  Baghdad  in  its  golden  prime.  Some  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  scientific  activities  of  the  reigns  of  the  Tulunids, 


1.  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations  (Introduction),  London,  1879. 
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the  Samanids  (874-999),  the  Buwayhids  (945-1055)  and  the  Ghaznawids 
(962-1186). 


ENCOURAGEMENT  BY  THE  FATIMIDS 

THE  Buwayhids  were  ousted  by  the  Saljuqs  who  continued  in  power 
till  1194.  These  in  their  turn  were  overpowered  by  the  Khwarizm  Shahs, 
who  flourished  for  a  while  until  their  empire  was  destroyed  by  Chengiz 
in  1220.  Some  of  the  Fatimids  (909-1171)  and  the  Hamdanids  (944-1003) 
were  also  great  patrons  of  learning.  The  court  of  the  Fatimid  al-  Hakim 
in  spite  of  his  mental  aberrations  was  destined  to  become  famous  through 
the  discoveries  and  researches  of  Ibn- Yunus  and  Ibn  al-Haytham.  Abu- 
al-Hasan  ‘All  ibn-abi  Sa'idibn  Ahmad  ibn  Yunus  (date  of  birth  unknown, 
died  in  Cairo  in  1009)  commenced  his  astronomical  observations  at 
about  990  by  the  order  of  al-‘AzIz  at  his  well-equipped  observatory  at 
Cairo.  They  were  completed  in  1007  and  published  under  the  name  of 
al-Zlj  al-Kabir  al-Hdkimi  in  honour  of  al-Hakim.  The  Zij  records  obser¬ 
vations  of  "eclipses  and  conjunctions  old  and  new,  improved  values  of  the 
inclination  of  the  Ecliptic  (estimated  at  230  35'),  of  the  longitude  of  the 
sun’s  apogee  (8o°  10')  of  the  solar  parallax  (reduced  from  3'  to  2'),  of 
the  precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (51 . 2"  a  year),  and  makes  no  reference  to 
the  erroneous  conception  of  the  trepidation  of  the  ecliptic  (first  introduced 
by  Thabit  ibn-Qurrah  and  blindly  followed  by  a  number  of  later  astro¬ 
nomers  even  Copernicus,  until  final’y  discarded  by  Tycho  Brahe).1 

Ibn -Yunus’  work  on  trigonometry  was  less  important  than  Abu  al- 
Fida’s,  but  as  an  observer  and  recorder  of  astronomical  phenomena  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  in  Islam. 

Abu-‘AlI  al-Hasan  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  al-Haytham  (Latin  Alhazen)  was 
born  in  Basrah  some  time  about  965  and  died  in  Cairo  in  1039  or  so.  He 
was  the  greatest  Muslim  physicist  and  one  of  the  greatest  investigators  of 
optics  of  all  times.  He  was  also  an  astronomer,  mathematician  and  phy¬ 
sician  writing  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Galen.  But  his  masterpiece 
was  Kitab  al-Manazir,  a  treatise  on  optics,  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  training  of  later  scientists  of  Western  Europe  (like  Roger  Bacon 
and  Kepler).  Ibn-Haytham’s  writings  reveal  his  fine  development  of  the 
experimental  faculty.  His  tables  of  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
show  how  closely  he  had  approached  discovering  the  law  of  constancy 
of  ratio  of  sines,  later  attributed  to  Snell.  He  accounted  correctly  for 
twilight  as  due  to  atmospheric  refraction,  estimating  the  sun’s  depres¬ 
sion  to  be  1 90  below  the  horizon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  phenomenon 
in  the  mornings  or  at  its  termination  in  the  evenings.2  (The  figure  generally 
accepted  now-a-days  is  180).  He  deduced  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere  on  this  basis  to  be  somewhere  near  55  miles,  not  at  all  a  bad 


1.  G.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol.  i.  p.  716. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  721. 
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approximation.  He  understood  the  laws  of  formation  of  images  in  spheri¬ 
cal  and  parabolic  mirrors,  the  cause  of  spherical  aberration  and 
of  magnification  produced  by  lenses.  He  gave  a  much  sounder 
theory  of  vision  than  the  Greeks  though  regarding  the  lens-system 
of  the  eye  itself  to  be  the  sensitive  part.  (It  may  be  pointed  out  even 
at  this  stage  that  Ibn-Rushd  was  the  first  scientist  to  discover  the  retina 
to  be  the  real  seat  of  sensitiveness  to  light).  Ibn-Haytham  was  able  to 
solve  a  number  of  advanced  questions  also  in  geometrical  optics  (for 
example  the  shape  of  an  aplantic  surface  for  reflection)  by  his  good  com¬ 
mand  of  mathematics. 


WORK  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
Historiography  and  Geography 

WHEN  the  Saljuqs  began  to  dominate  over  the  ‘Abbasld  Khalifa  (on 
the  downfall  of  Buwayhids)  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
astronomical  studies.  Jalal-al-Din  Malik  Shah  summoned  at  his  new 
observatory  at  Rayy  Abu-al-Fath  ‘Omar  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Khavyam  (born 
Ca.  1038  at  Nishapur,  d.  1 123/4) t0  reform  the  Persian  calendar.  Khayyam 
was  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  (in  addition 
to  being  a  poet  of  undying  fame  through  his  quatrains).  His  algebra  gives 
an  admirable  classification  of  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees. 
Both  analytical  and  geometrical  solutions  were  explained  for  the  second 
degree  and  attempted  and  partially  solved  for  the  third  degree.  He  noted 
13  different  types  of  cubic  equations  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
their  complexity  depending  on  the  number  of  terms  involved.1  (The 
modern  method  of  classification  of  equations  based  on  the  term  of  the 
highest  degree  in  the  unknown  quantity  was  introduced  only  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries).  Imaginary  roots  were  of  course,  not  considered; 
negative  roots  too  were  ignored. 

Ulugh  Beg’s  (d.  1449)  interpretation  of  Khayyam’s  Calendar  puts  in 
15  intercalary  days  in  62  years  with  an  error  of  1  day  in  about  3770  years. 
Modern  interpretation  introduces  8  intercalary  days  in  33  years  and  leads 
to  an  error  of  1  day  in  about  5000'years.2  We  may  add  that  the  Gregorian 
correction  in  vogue  at  present  in  all  civilized  countries  leads  to  an  error 
of  11  days  in  3330  years. 

Khavvam  worked  on  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  also. 

At  the  court  of  Sultan  Sanjar  flourished  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  al-Mansur 
al-Khazini  (about  ni5-ii2i)a  Greek  (Rumi)  slave  whom  his  master  ‘All 
al-Khazin  provided  with  a  good  all-round  scientific  education.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  balance,  Mizan  al  Hikmah 


1.  G.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science ,  Vol.  i,  p.  760. 
2*  G.  Sarton,  loc .  ciu,  p.  760. 
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published  recently  with  notes,  etc.,  by  the  Da’irat-al-Ma‘arif  of  Hyderabad. 

Turning  now  to  other  mental  disciplines  of  the  Arabs,  historiography, 
economics,  geography,  chemistry,  botany,  philosophy,  etc.,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  their  barest  outlines  can  be  sketched  in  this  short  paper.  The 
Arabs  had  a  natural  liking  for  history  and  took  endless  pains  to  collect 
historical  data  and  test  their  accuracy  by  certain  standards  that  worked 
all  right  when  applied  to  their  own  sources.  Most  of  the  earlier  works 
were  paractically  statements  of  events  in  their  chronological  sequence 
but  expressed  in  an  elegant  style  and  above  all  with  fair  and  often  impartial 
criticism.  Abu-al-Hasan  ‘All  al-Mas‘udI  (956)  was  the  first  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  the  art  of  writing  history.  The  modern  method  of  dealing  with 
different  dynasties  or  countries  or  peoples  with  critical  examination  of 
the  matter  handled  may  be  traced  to  the  same  writer. 

In  the  front  rank  of  Muslim  histories  are  reckoned  Ibn-Ishaq’s  (died 
about  767)  Biography  of  the  Prophet  that  has  reached  us  only  through  a 
revision  by  Ibn-Hisham.  (died  834), 1  Musa  ibn  ‘Uqbah’s  (d.  758)  Kitab 
al-Maghazi,  also  al-Waqidi’s  (died  823)  work  on  the  same  subject  and 
Ibn-Sa‘d’s  (d.  845)  Siyar.  ‘Abd-al  Hakam’s  (d.  870)  Futuh-al-Misr  wa- 
Akhbdruhd  and  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya  al-Baladhuri’s  (d.  893)  Futuh-al- 
Buldan  describe  Muslim  conquests.  The  latter’s  Ansab-al-Ashraf  deals 
with  the  lineages  and  pedigrees  of  persons  of  distinction.  Amongst  other 
writers  of  history  maybe  mentioned  Ibn-Muqaffa'  (d.  757)  who  translated 
from  Persian  into  Arabic  a  history  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  (hence  the 
name  Siyar-i-Muluk  al-‘Ajam ;  Ibn-al-Qutaybah  (Muhammad  ibn  Muslim 
al-Dinawarl  (d.  889)  author  of  Kitah  al-Maarif,  Ahmad  ibn  Da’ud  al- 
Dlnawari  (d.  895)  author  of  Akhbdr  al-Tiwdl,  Hamzah  al-Isfahani  (d.  ca. 
961)  and  Wadih  al-Ya‘qubI  and  Miskawayh  (died  1030). 

The  greatest  historian  of  his  century  was  Abu-Ja‘far  Muhammad  ibn 
Jarir  al-Tabari  (838-923)  whose  monumental  work  Akhbar~i-Rusul  wal 
Muluk  is  a  mine  of  detailed  and  accurate  information.  Al-Tabari  travelled 
in  Iran,  ‘Iraq,  Syria  and  Egypt  to  gather  material  for  his  book  from  original 
sources  and,  according  to  the  geographer  Yaqtit,2  wrote  40  pages  daily  for 
40  years  !  Later  writers  have  made  free  use  of  this  authoritative  work. 
‘Izz-al-Din  ibn  al-Athir’s  (1160-1234)  Kamil  fi  al-Tarikh  is  an  abridged 
edition  of  al-Tabari’s  older  work  continued  from  where  it  stopped  down 
to  1231.  A  more  original  work  by  Ibn-al-Athlr  is  Usd-al-Ghabah,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  7500  biographies  of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet.3  We 
may  mention  here  Sibt-ibn  al-Jawzi’s  (1186-1257)  universal  history  from 
creation  to  1256,  called  Mir’ at  al-Zamanfi  Tarikh  al-Ayyam. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  improved  system  adopted  by 
al-Mas‘udI  in  writing  history.  He  travelled  far  and  wide  in  practically 
every  Islamic  country  in  Asia  from  Baghdad  and  even  went  to  Zanzibar, 


1.  lbn-KJhallikan,  Vol.  I,  p.  520. 

2.  Yaqut,  Vol.  VI,  p.  424. 

3.  Hitti,  loc.  cit.t  p.  392. 
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settling  down  finally  (in  the  last  decade  of  his  life)  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
compiling  a  work  of  30  volumes.  Only  an  abridged  edition  of  it  entitled 
Muruj  al-Dhahab  iva-Maadin  al-Jawdhir,  brought  down  to  947  A.D.  has 
survived.  It  is  not  confined  to  purely  chronological  facts  but  gives  interest¬ 
ing  geographical  information  as  well,  besides  discussing,  wherever 
appropriate,  subjects  of  non- Muslim  history  and  incipient  notions  (in 
vogue  at  the  time)  on  evolution,  viz.,  gradation  between  inanimate  mineral 
matter,  plants,  animals  and  man,  in  al-Tanblh  waJ  lshraf. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad  there  is  no  scarcity  of  historians  in 
Islam.  They  flourished  in  the  petty  states  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
‘Abbasid  Khilafat.  Among  this  category  we  find  Abu  al-Fida  (1272-1331), 
author  of  Mukhtasar  Tdrlkh  al-Bashar  (an  epitome  of  Ibn  al-Athlr’s 
al - Kamil  fi  al-Tarlkh  continued  up  to  his  own  times),  himself  of  princely 
rank  (a  lineal  descendant  of  a  brother  of  Salah-al-Din)  and  Governor  in 
Hamah;  al-Dhahabi  (1274-1348)  author  of  Duival-al-Islam  ;  Abu  al- 
Mahasin  ibn  Taghri  Bird!  (1411-69),  attached  to  the  court  of  Mamluk 
Sultans  and  author  of  al-Nujum  al-Zahirah  fi  Muluk  Misr  wal-Qahirah 
and  Jalal-al-Din  al-Suyutl  (1445-1505)  author  of  560  works  on  theology, 
history  and  philology,  of  which  we  may  mention  Husn  al-Muhddarah  fl 
Akhbar  Misr  wal-Qahirah,  al-Muzhir  fl  ‘Ulum  al-Lughah  and  al-Itqdnfl 
‘Ulum  al-Qurdn.1 

Arab  writers  excelled  equally  well  in  compiling  biographies  of  notable 
persons.  Ibn  al-‘Asakir’s  (d.  1177)  al- Tdrlkh  al-Kablr,  comprising  80 
volumes,  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  great  men  of  Damascus.  Yaqut  ibn 
‘Abdullah  al-Hamawi  (1179-1229)  wrote  Mujam  al-Udaba  ,  a  charming 
biography  of  literati.  ‘Ali  ibn  Yusuf  al-Qifti(ii72-i248),  author  of  Ikhbar 
al-‘Ulama  bi-Akhbdr  al-Hukamd,  though  a  wazlr  to  Ayyubid  rulers,  found 
time  to  compile  biographies  of  physicians  and  philosophers;  Muwaffaq 
al-Dlnabual-‘Abbas  Ahmad  ibn  abl-UsaybLah  (1203-70)  himself  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  Cairo,  botanized  with  the  Spanish  scientist  ibn  al-  Baytar  and  com¬ 
piled  a  most  comprehensive  biography  of  some  400  notable  physicians 
and  surgeons  (Greek  and  Arab),  in  his  celebrated  work  ‘  Uyun  al  Anba  fi 
Tabaqdt  al-Atibba’,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information  concerning 
the  lives  of  Arab  scientists  in  general,  as  the  majority  of  them  were  not 
only  physicians  but  astronomers,  mathematicians  and  philosophers  as  well. 

We  close  this  sketchy  list  with  the  name  of  Shams  al-Dln  Ahmad  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  Khallikan  (1282),  Qad!  of  Syria  and  author  of  a  most 
delightful  dictionary  of  national  biography  Wafaydt  al-A‘yan  al-Zamdn 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  868  prominent  Musalmans — a  marvel  of  accuracy 
and  elegance. 

Search  for  knowledge,  desire  for  Haj  and  interest  in  trade  and  innate 
propensity  to  see  the  world  and  explore  its  marvels  led  the  Arabs  to 
contribute  immensely  to  geographical  science.  They  travelled  by  land 
and  sea  to  distant  China,  for  example,  Ibn-Wahb  in  870.  We  read  of  a 

1.  Hitti,  loc.  cit,  p.  688. 
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Muslim  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Tai-Tsung  in  628 
(three  years  before  the  Nestorian  missionaries)  by  sea  to  Canton  in  a 
trading  vessel  from  Yanbu',  the  port  of  Madinah  and  building  a  mosque 
there  for  the  Arab  traders.  An  unknown  author  has  written  (in  851)  an 
account  of  a  certain  merchant  Sulayman  who  roamed  about  the  Far  East. 
It  is  from  this  account  that  the  civilized  world  first  came  to  know  of  the 
topography  and  physical  features  of  the  East  Indies.  The  practice  of 
thumb-impression  as  a  means  of  identification  in  China  was  made  known 
by  Sulayman  to  the  Arabs.  The  first  authentic  account  about  Russia  was 
published  by  Ahmad  ibn  Fadlan  ibn  Hammad  who  was  deputed  by  al- 
Muqtadir  in  921  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bulgarians  on  the  river  Volga.1 
Abti-Zaid  al-Balkhl  set  the  example  of  writing  systematic  accounts  of 
countries  under  the  Muslim  sway  when  he  was  at  the  court  of  a  Samanid 
prince.  This  work  is  lost,  but  al-Istakhari’s  elaborate  Masalik  wal-Mamalik 
(flourished  in  950)  that  has  come  down  to  us  with  coloured  maps  of  count¬ 
ries  and  other  details  is  said  to  be  based  on  it.2 

Al-Mas‘udfs  history  is  rich  in  geographical  details  also.  He  is  the 
first  to  mention  wind-mills  in  Sijistan  and  writes  about  Muslim  traders 
actively  engaged  in  business  in  Bohemia  !  Ibn-Hawqal  (943-977)  revised 
later  al-Istakharl’s  book  after  travelling  as  far  as  Spain  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge.  Al-Muqaddasi  (or  Maqdis!)  who  visited  all  the  Islamic 
countries  except  Spain,  Sijistan  and  India  during  an  itinerary  of  twenty 
years,  wrote  (in  985  or  986)  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  his  delightful 
book  Ahsan-al-Taqdsimfi  Ma'rifat  al-Aqalim. 

It  is  appropriate  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  Ibn-Khurdadhbih's 
(d.  912)  first  publication  (near  about  846)  of  the  useful  series  of  road 
books,  which  he  had  issued  as  the  director  of  the  post  and  intelligence 
department  in  al-Jibal.  Ibn-Wadih  al-Ya‘qubi’s  Kitdb  al-Buldan  which 
appeared  in  891  or  892  in  addition  to  ordinary  geographical  matter  useful 
information  on  economical  and  other  topics.  Qudamah,  a  Christian  by 
birth,  was  appointed  revenue  accountant  in  Baghdad  after  928,  became 
a  convert  to  Islam  and  discussed  in  his  book  al-Khardj  the  various  provinces 
of  the  ‘Abbasid  Khilafat.  its  system  of  taxation  and  postal  service.  Al- 
Hasan  ibn  Ahmad  al-Hamdanl  (who  died  in  prison  in  San ‘a  in  945)  deserves 
special  mention  on  account  of  his  books  al-Iklil  and  Jazlrat  al-‘Arab 
which  contain  valuable  information  on  pre-Islamic  and  Islamic  Arabia. 
The  Rasd’il-i-Ikhwdn-al-Safd’ ,  a  series  of  papers  issued  by  a  secret  society 
in  Persia,  among  other  interesting  matters,  boldly  surmises  large  scale 
climatic  changes  to  be  taking  place  on  the  earth  in  course  of  ages :  fertile 
lands  passing  into  deserts,  the  sea  encroaching  on  land  and  the  land 
rising  out  of  sea. 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  writer  of  geography  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  ‘Abbasid  period  was  Yaqut  (whose  Mu  jam  al-Udaba'  was 


1 .  G.  Sarton,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Science,  Vol.  I,  p.  636. 
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referred  to  in  biographies).  He  was  a  Greek  boy  purchased  by  a  merchant 
of  Hamah  and  given  liberal  education.  For  a  number  of  years  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  master  as  his  commercial  clerk  and  was  later  enfranchised.  He 
then  took  to  copying  and  selling  manuscripts  and  travelled  extensively 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  profession,  collecting  valuable  material  for  his  ency¬ 
clopaedic  geographical  dictionary,  Mu  jam  al-Buldan,  commenced  at 
Mawsil  in  1224  and  completed  at  HalaS  in  1228  where  he  died.  It  is  a 
veritable  store-house  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time  containing 
useful  information  on  ethnography  and  natural  sciences  as  well. 

We  have  to  speak  of  Abu  al-Fida’  also  in  the  list  of  prominent  geogra¬ 
phers.  Though  engaged  in  wars  ever  since  he  was  12  years  old,  his  zeal 
for  science  and  power  of  observation  enabled  him  to  incorporate  in  his 
work  on  history  important  geographical  matter  like  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a  number  of  cities  deduced  mostly  from  his  own  observations. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  longitudes  were  reckoned  in  those 
days  (following  Pliny)  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Ahmad  al-Qalqashandi  (1418)  who  held  important  posts  under  the 
Mamluk  Sultans  of  Fgypt  was  author  of  Subh  al-A‘shd  and  gives  useful 
geographical  information  in  that  work. 

The  Arabs  made  free  use  of  the  magnetic  compass  and  the  stars  to 
help  them  navigate  their  ships  on  the  high  seas.  They  may  not  have 
been  the  first  to  observe  the  directive  properties  of  the  compass  needle 
but  they  certainly  anticipated  the  Chinese  in  its  use  in  navigation.  Ahmad 
ibn  Majid  of  Najd,  who  is  generally  credited  with  having  piloted  Vasco 
da  Gama’s  ship  from  Africa  to  India  in  1497,  wrote  a  book  called  al- 
Fawa'idfl  Usul-al-Bahr  wal-Qawa'id  which  has  been  edited  by  G.  Ferrand 
in  Paris  in  1921 -23. 1  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Ahmad  ibn  Majid  styled 
himself  as  the  fourth  sea-lion  (for  skill  in  navigation),  the  other  three 
being  Muhammad  ibn  Shadhan,  Sahl  ibn  Aban  and  Shaith  ibn  Kahlan, 
that  probably  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.2  In  all 
probability,  the  Arabs  initiated  also  the  use  of  charts  to  steer  their  ships 
into  the  sea-ports  they  frequented,  long  before  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
prepared  their  portalani.  For  trade  reasons  they  must  have  kept  these 
charts  secret  for  a  long  time. 


BELLES  LETTRES,  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE  AND 

PHILOSOPHY 

IN  this  brief  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  mention  a 
few  outstanding  works  on  Arabic  literature  (sacred  and  secular).  Khalil 
ibn  Ahmad  (born  in  ‘Oman  ca.  717,  died  in  Basrah  in  791  or  792)  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Arabic  prosody.  He  certainly 
systematized  its  grammar  and  wrote  an  unfinished  lexicon  called  Kitdb 

1.  Hitti,  loc.  cit.,  p.  689. 
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al-‘Ayn.  His  Persian  pupil,  Sibawayh  (cl.  ca.  793)  composed  the  first 
basic  text -book  on  Arabic  grammar  called  al- Kitdb.  Later,  Jamal-al-Din 
abu-‘Amr  ‘Uthman-ibn  ‘Umar  ibn-al-Hajib  (1175-1249)  wrote  in  addition 
to  his  al-  Khdfiyah  and  al-Shafiyah  (concise  works  on  Arabic  grammar), 
Kitdb -al-Maqsad  al-Jalll  fi  ‘Ilm  al-Khalil  on  the  subject  of  prosody.1 

More  famous  than  either  of  the  above  two  names  is  that  of  Abu-al- 
Qasim  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Umar  al-Zamakhsharl  (1075-1144)  called  Jar- 
Allah  for  having  lived  in  Mecca  for  a  long  lime.  His  grammar  Kitdb 
al-Mufassal  and  lexicon  Kitdb  Muqaddamdt-a\-Adab  (Arabic-Persian)  are 
still  considered  standard  works.2  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman  al-Anbari’s  history  of  Arabic  literature  and  philology  entitled 
Kitdb  al-Nuzhat  al-Alibba  fl  Tabaqdt  a\-Udaba.  He  was  a  lecturer  at 
the  famous  Nizamiyah  of  Baghdad.  So  was  Shaykh  Abu-al-Faraj  ibn  al- 
JawzI,  an  encyclopaedic  writer  on  many  branches  of  learning,  including 
al-Muntazam.  Poetry  kept  up  its  hold  on  the  Arab  mind  in  all  countries 
and  climes.  Many  poets  preferred  the  Jahiliyah  style,  but  Persian  influence 
somewhat  modified  this  tendency.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost 
every  educated  Arab  (both  in  the  East  and  the  West)  indulged  in  versi¬ 
fication.  Among  poets  of  later  times  may  be  mentioned  al-Mutanabbi, 
(915-65)  laureate  at  the  court  of  Sayf-al-Dawlah  Hamadani,  whose  ornate 
and  flowery  style  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  quoted 
Arab  poets  of  all  times.  Among  notable  prose-writers  (whose  list  will 
require  a  life-time  to  prepare)  a  lew  prominent  ones  have  already  been 
noticed  (e.g.,  the  authors  of  al-Agham  and  al-Fihrist,  etc.)  while  discussing 
works  on  history,  biography  and  geography.  For  excellence  of  style 
(though  somewhat  affected)  Badl‘-al-Zaman  al-Hamrdhanl  (968-1008) 
and,  after  him,  al-Harlrl  (1054- 1122),  author  of  the  famous  Maqdmdt, 
are  generally  considered  unrivalled.  No  account  of  Arabic  literature  will 
be  considered  satisfactory  without  a  reference  to  the  Tales  of  Alf  Laylah 
wa-Lay\ah  that  centre  round  the  court  of  Harun  al-Rashld  at  Baghdad 
and  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans  at  Cairo.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
told  by  different  authors  at  different  times  and  to  be  based  on  works  of 
Persian  origin. 

To  attempt  a  dicussion  of  religious  literature  published  in  Arabic  will 
take  us  far  away  from  our  prescribed  course  even  if  we  consider  ourselves 
competent  for  the  task.  Even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  standard 
works  on  Hadith  and  Fiqh  and  a  knowledge  of  the  great  pains  taken  to 
collect  and  verify  the  former  and  systematise  the  latter  will  show  how 
solidly  and  judiciously  the  Muslim  ShaiTat  is  built.  It  is  really  marvellous 
how  the  early  Muslim  scholars  of  Tradition  (Muhaddithln)  and  theological 
jurists  performed  their  self-imposed  duties  unmoved  by  opposition  and 
undaunted  by  authority.  No  wonder  that  Muhammad  ibn  Ismail  al- 
Bukharl  (810-70),  Muslim  ibn-al-Hajjaj  (d.  875),  Abu-Da’ud  (d.  888), 


1.  G.  Sarton,  loc.  cit.r  Vo!.  II,  p.  700. 
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al-Tirmidhi  (d.  ca.  892),  Ibn-Majah  (d.  886)  and  al-NIasa’i,  the  authors  of 
the  six  canonical  works  cn  Hadith  are  si  ill  held  in  great  veneration  ;  and 
that  about  30  million  Muslims  are  technical  adherents  of  the  School  of 
Malik  ibn  Anas  (715-95) ;  118  million  adherents  of  al-Nu‘man  ibn 
Thabit  Abu-Hanifah  (d.  767)  ;  73  millions,  of  Muhammad  ibn  Idris 
al-Shafi‘i  (d.  820)  and  3  millions  of  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  (d.  855).' 

There  were  a  number  of  Muslim  philosophers  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West.  They  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  propounding  new  hypotheses 
or  forming  novel  schools  of  thought.  Almost  all  the  great  philosophers  of 
Islam  were  sincere  Muslims.  Whenever  they  thought  there  was  someappar- 
ent  lack  of  harmony  between  the  teachings  of  revealed  religion  and  disco¬ 
veries  of  science  they  tried  to  reconcile  the  tw'o,  as  both  were  regarded  as 
correct.  This  process  came  to  be  known  as  scholasticism  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Foremost  among  such  Eastern  Muslim  philosophers  were 
al-Kindi,  al-Farabl,  Ibn-Sina’  and  al-Ghazzall.  We  shall  mention  a  lew 
facts  about  the  lives  and  works  of  each  of  them. 

Abu-Yusuf  Ya'qub  ibn  Ishaq  al-Kindi  was  of  pure  Arab  extraction, 
born  at  Kufa  in  the  middle  of  qth  century  and  flourished  at  Baghdad.  He 
was  an  all-round  scientist,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Aristotle.  In  neo-Platonic  spirit  he  aimed  at  reconciling  Aristote¬ 
lian  views  with  Platonic  ideas.  His  best  and  most  pcpular  w;ork,  however,  was 
his  optics  which  in  its  Latin  translation  was  used  as  text-book  in  the  West 
for  a  number  of  years  until  replaced  by  Ibn  al-Haytham’s  more  complete 
work  later.1 2  He  was  author  of  over  250  works  on  different  subjects  : 
philosophy,  alchemy,  astrology,  theory  of  music,  etc.,  some  of  which  are 
extant  only  in  their  Latin  versions,  others  being  completely  lost — the 
common  lot  unfortunately  of  most  Arabic  works  published  before  the 
Tartar  invasions.  Al-Kindi  gives  full  significance  to  rhythm  (Arabic 
Iqa‘)  as  an  important  constituent  of  Arabic  music,  showing  thereby  that 
mensural  music  was  known  to  the  Arabs  centuries  before  the  Christian 
peoples  of  Europe. 

Muhammad  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Tarkhan  abu  Nasr  al-Farabi 
(Latin  Alpharabius)  was  a  Turk  born  in  Transoxiana,  near  about  870  and 
flourished  at  the  court  of  Sayf-al-Dawlah  al-Hamadani.  He  died  at 
Baghdad  in  950.  Besides  being  a  first  rate  philosopher,  he  was  an  expert 
in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers  reveal  his  belief  in  the  reconcilability 
of  Aristotelianism  with  Platonism  through  the  medium  of  Sufism.  Among 
his  books  are  Risalah  Fusus  al-Hikam,  Risdlah  fi  Ara  Ahl  al-Madinah 
al-Fadilah  and  Siydsah  al-Madaniyah,  the  last  two  being  based  on  the  ideas 
of  Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Politics  respectively.  His  work  on  music, 
Kitab  al-Musiqi-al-Kabir,  presents  him  in  the  light  of  a  great  practical 
authority  on  this  subject.  He  played  exquisite  music  on  the  lute  (Arabic 

1 .  Hitti,  loc.  cit.,  p.  398. 
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al-‘ud)  and  could  move  the  entire  court  of  Sayf-al-Dawlah  to  roaring 
laughter  or  to  tears,  according  to  the  character  of  the  tunes  he  played. 

Ibn-Sxna's  work  as  a  physician  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  development  of  Arab  medicine.  His  philosophy  is  embodied 
(along  with  other  matter)  in  his  encyclopaedic  treatise  Kitab  al-Shafa 
{Sanatio).  It  may  be  taken  to  represent  Aristotelian  traditions  modified 
by  neo-Platonic  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  kept  in  control  by  Muslim 
theology.  He  died  at  a  comparative  early  age  (57  years)  but  left  a  per¬ 
manent  impress  on  all  the  intellectual  disciplines  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
physics,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  economy,  politics,  logic, 
psychology  and  music.  He  was  keen  on  experimental  work  also,  to  which 
his  investigations  on  specific  gravity  and  the  design  of  a  simple  device 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vernier  (for  increasing  accuracy  of  length  measure¬ 
ment)  bear  ample  testimony.1 

Such  abstract  physical  subjects  as  the  nature  of  motion,  of  contact, 
force,  vacuum,  infinity,  light  and  heat  were  also  tackled  by  him,  and  his 
powerful  intellect,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  correct  data  available  in  those 
days  of  early  science,  as  for  instance  the  finite  velocity  of  light  and  the 
impossibility  of  chemical  transmutation  of  elements.  He  was  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  and  clear-headed  scientist  of  Islam  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  nationalities,  places  and  times. 

Abu-Hamid  al-Ghazzali,  born  in  1058  at  Tus  where  he  died  in  mi, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  all  times  and  the  greatest  theologian  of 
Islam.  He  fixed  the  ultimate  form  of  the  Ashariya  system  founded  by 
Abu-al-Hasan  ‘All  al-Ash‘ari  (d.  935/6)  of  Baghdad,  viz.,  tacit  belief  in 
religious  dogmas  outside  the  reach  of  worldly  comprehension.  Al- 
Ghazzall’s  mental  struggles  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  Islam  with  the 
teachings  of  prevailing  philosophy  and  science  are  recorded  in  his  own 
words.  He  was  at  one  time  a  professor  at  the  Nizamiyah  at  Baghdad,  then 
turned  ascetic  for  a  while,  wandering  about  for  12  years  in  search  of 
truth  and  mental  peace,  and  finally  found  solace  in  Sufism.  His  master¬ 
piece  Iliya  al-‘  Ulum  al-Din  and  other  similar  works  were  widely  read  by 
Muslims,  Jews  and  Christians  and  contributed  to  the  spread  of  scholastic¬ 
ism  in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  may  be  judged  by  their  influence  on  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  even  Blaise  Pascal.  Some  European  critics  attribute  to  his 
and  al-Ash‘ari’s  teachings  the  decline  noticed  in  the  prosecution  of 
scientific  studies  among  Muslims  from  i2th  century  onwards.  But  this 
seems  to  be  too  sweeping  a  remark.  There  were  many  more  potent 
factors  that  brought  about  this  decline  and  al-Ghazzali  was  himself  a 
great  advocate  of  search  after  truth  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Mohd.  A.  R.  Khan. 


(To  be  continued ). 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  NAMES  OF  PEARLS  AMONG  JEWELLERS 

AS  regards  the  names  (of  jewels)  among  jewellers  they  are  for  the 
greater  part  derived  from  comparisons  and  for  this  reason  they  differ 
among  various  nations  together  with  the  different  localities  and  sea¬ 
sons.  I  mean  among  various  tribes  and  in  different  centuries.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  leave  aside  the  names  for  their  varieties  given  by  al-Kindl. 
The  pearl  in  the  Indian  language  is  called  Motl,  and  they  have  a  king  of 
this  name  who  is  well-known  and  he  made  conquests  and  punitive  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  Turks  who  lived  in  the  lands  neighbouring  Kashmir. 

Among  the  kinds  of  pearls  are  the  round  ones  which  are  called  ‘Uyun 
(used  in  the  plural)  of  which  no  singular  is  known  so  that  one  could  say 
‘Ain.  In  the  same  way  there  is  no  plural  of  ‘Ain  (pure  gold)  when  used 
for  gold,  in  which  the  plural  ‘Uyun  is  not  used.  They  have  the  roundness 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  if  they  are  of  beautiful  colour  and  abundant 
water  and  lustre  they  call  them  Najm  (star)  and  Khush-ab  (beautiful 
water).  Then  there  are  long-shaped  ones,  equal  on  both  ends  resembling 
the  dung  of  sheep  ;  this  kind  is  called  in  Persian  Pushki.  Sometimes  it  is 
compared  with  an  olive  and  then  it  is  called  Zaitunl.  Again  it  is  called 
Khayahdis  which  means  egg-like.  Then  there  is  the  GhulamI  which  has 
a  round  base,  level  in  its  circumference  with  a  pointed  top  as  if  it  has  been 
shaped  on  a  lath,  the  base  being  part  of  a  globe.  Then  there  are  such  as 
resemble  the  Qalansuwa  and  tbe  tun-shaped  hats  ;  another  kind  is  the 
spindle-shaped  called  in  Persian  Badrlsagi  for  the  spindle  is  called  in 
Persian  Badris.  Another  kind  is  called  Fufali  which  is  flat  at  the  bottom, 
concave  on  the  upper  circumference  like  the  Fufal  (areca-nut)  and  the 
bottom  is  Muka'ab  (concave)  also  ;  then  there  is  tbe  Jauzi  (almond- 
shaped)  and  the  Sha'iri  (barley-grain)  which  is  thinning  off  at  the  two  ends. 
It  is  called  in  Persian  Jaudanah,  which  means  barley-grain.  Then  comes 
the  lacerated  one  with  sharp  edges  on  its  face  due  to  distortion  caused  by 
protrusions  and  incisions.  Further,  there  is  the  Qulzumi  named  after 
the  sea  of  Qulzum  (the  Red  Sea)  most  of  which  are  lacerated  and  of  bad 
shape.  Sometimes  one  finds  in  tbe  Sarandip  (Ceylon)  pearls  lacerated  ones 
which  look  like  a  number  of  (small)  pearls  stuck  together  and  made  one. 
Further,  there  is  the  Mudtamar1  (the  slender  one)  which  is  thin  and  slender. 

i .  M  ad  tamir. — Ed. 
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He  recited  (a  verse  by  ar-Ra‘i)  :x 

“  The  Pleiades  glistened  and  gave  light  like  the  glistening  of  a  pearl 
in  which  is  slenderness.” 

He  made  the  constellation  one  pearl  though  they  are  six  pearls  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Arabs  make  them  one  star  (Najm)  though  they  are  six 
stars  and  the  slenderness  of  this  constellation  is  because  the  southern 
portion  is  formed  by  two  stars  and  the  northern  by  four  so  that  they  are 
not  equipoised  but  the  northern  portion  has  the  excess  and  leans  towards 
the  east  and  what  joins  it  in  the  south  is  thinned. 

Then  there  is  (among  pearls)  the  Muzannar  (waist-girdled)  which  is 
also  called  Kamarbast,  namely  girdled,  which  some  people  think  to  be 
Kamarpusht,  that  is  crooked-backed.  The  thinnings  in  the  middle  is  as  if 
it  were  tied  with  a  waist-belt  which  clings  round  it.  As  regards  this  kind 
special  caution  must  be  taken  in  buying  it,  lest  it  be  composed  of  two 
pearls  of  equal  size  which  have  been  fastened  one  to  another — so  joined 
that  the  inside  (i.e.,  where  they  join)  is  concealed  with  gypsum  mixed 
with  cheese,  that  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  with  Sandarus-gum.1 2 3 
This  is  so  because  a  pearl  does  resemble  an  onion  in  being  composed  of 
layers  one  wrapping  over  the  other.  Sometimes  they  (pearls)  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  inside  surface  of  the  shell  after  the  makers  had  found 
out  how  to  soften  it  and  peel  it  off  with  a  sharp  iron  instrument  such  as 
the  goldsmiths  use  for  piercing  the  two  parts  of  the  Jumana.  It  is  asserted 
that  there  are  pearls  which  are  made  from  a  plaster  prepared  from  churned 
milk  mixed  with  sublimate  of  mercury  kneeded  with  cheese-paste  and 
then  such  pearls  are  as  forgeries  placed  among  genuine  ones  which  resem¬ 
ble  them  in  colour  and  size.  This  forgery  is  almost  similar  to  that  by 
which  pearls  are  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar  and  the  juice  of  lemons  for 
the  resulting  produce  was  once  submitted  to  me.  This  happened  in  this 
way  that  I  asked  one  of  the  Mecca-pilgrims  to  bring  me  some  medicines 
and  other  commodities,  among  them  tiny  pearls  for  the  preparation  of 
salves2  for  the  strengthening  of  the  heart.  So  the  seller  in  Baghdad  asked 
him  who  the  person  was  who  required  it  and  he  described  me  to  him  and 
told  him  that  I  required  them  for  that  specific  purpose.  So  he  fetched  out 
two  round  beads,  the  colour  of  which  1  can  only  describe  as  the  colour 
of  camel-dung.  Thenhesaid:  “Tell  him,”  meaning  me,  ”  that  I  inherited 
from  my  father  a  considerable  fortune  and  I  spent  it  upon  the  manufacture 
of  pearls  and  the  final  result  were  these  two  ;  so  do  not  waste  thy  life  and 
money  on  what  I  have  wasted  it.  Good  Bye  !  ” 

Sometimes  they  write  upon  shells  and  similar  sea-products  with  wax 
what  is  intended  to  remain  outstanding  and  leave  (without  wax)  what 
they  wish  that  it  should  be  like  being  engraved  and  lying  deeper.  Then 
the  object  is  cast  into  sharp  vinegar  and  which  is  some  sal-amoniac  and 

1.  A  poet  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra  and  antagonist  of  the  more  renowned  poet  Jarir. 

2.  The  gum  of  the  plant  Callitris  Quadrivalvis,  called  Sandarakh  in  trade. 

3.  Such  pearls  are  still  used  to  this  day  in  Indian  medicine  though  the  very  composition  of  the  pearls 
precludes  any  medical  value. 

4* 
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left  for  some  days  ;  then  it  is  taken  out  and  that  which  I  have  explained 
has  corroded  and  is  lying  deeper  while  that  which  was  covered  with  wax 
stands  out  higher  and  protrudes.  I  believe  that  the  juice  of  lemons  will 
be  more  effective  if  it  is  mixed  with  sal-amoniac. 

A  kind  of  pearls  is  called  Khushk-Ab  (dry  water) ;  these  are  Chinese 
ones  named  after  the  land  Qata’I.1  They  are  of  a  dull  colour,  the  white¬ 
ness  approaching  the  colour  of  chalk,  without  any  water  and  with  very 
little  lustre  and  they  almost  resemble  pebbles  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
called  Khushk-Ab  in  opposition  to  those  called  Khush- Ab  and  their 
prices  are  much  lower  than  those  of  other  varieties.  Some  people  (even) 
believe  that  they  are  manufactured. 

The  martyred  blessed  Amir  Mas'ud2 3  accused  one  of  those  who  brought 
it  (one  of  such  pearls)  to  him  that  it  was  so  (manufactured).  The  man  was 
bewildered  and  with  a  knife  peeled  one  of  the  beads  and  said  :  “  Are 
manufactured  ones  by  hand  like  this  ?”  Neither  the  words  nor  the  deed 
of  this  man  are  any  proof  which  dispels  this  assertion,  for  would  he  who 
is  able  to  manufacture  a  pearl  be  unable  to  make  it  in  layers  which  can  be 
peeled  off  one  after  another  ? 

The  Qulzuml  pearls  have  some  likeness  to  those  of  Qata’I  as  regards 
their  colour,  but  have  other  defects  such  as  corrosion  and  the  lead-like 
colour  and  blackness. 

The  two  brothers2  say:  “It  happens  v  ery  occasionally  that  among  the 
Qulzuml  pearls  are  found  such  as  are  called  Khushab  and  that  they  both 
bought  a  GhulamI  pearl  of  such  quality  weighing  three  and  a  quarter 
Mithqal.” 

Hamza4  (also)  mentions  names  of  various  kinds  of  pearls  :  Shahwar 
which  means  royal,  which  is  the  noblest  and  choicest ;  Khushab  by  which 
the  large  ones  are  meant  with  the  meaning  that  it  is  a  single  bead  except 
that  it  is  like  a  corn-ear  composed  of  a  number  of  beads  and  consequently 
it  must  be  serrated  similar  to  one  that  is  composed  of  several  imposed 
one  upon  another  ;  Dara-Marwarld  (bell-pearl)  which  is  the  same  as 
Ara-Marwarid  (ornament  pearl)  for  among  them  (the  Persians)  Marwarid 
means  the  small  pearls.  Dharam  Marwarid  (choice  pearl)5  which  are 
the  largest  and  maybe  Arabicised  by  Durra.  This  is  because  the  substance 
of  the  stars  is  not  known  except  to  the  elect  and  the  preciousness  of  these 
jewels  is  evident  to  common  people  and  the  luminous  stars  are  compared 
to  pearls.  For  this  reason  a  star  is  called  Durr!6  in  some  readings  of  the 

1 .  1L-  Khataiy  See  Dozy.  -  -  Ed. 

2.  Mas'ud.  the  son  ol  Mahmud,  ruler  of  Ghazna.  BgrunI  was  greatly  favoured  by  him  and  always 
mentions  him  with  reverence. 

3.  Al-Hasan  and  al-Husain  of  Ray  mentioned  befoie. 

4*  Hamza  b.  al -Hasan  al  Isbahanl  was  born  about  280  in  Isfahan  and  died  about  the  year  360  in  his 
native  town.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short  history  and  as  a  philologer  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the 
equation  of  Persian  and  Arabic  terms  for  various  plants  and  other  subjects. 

5.  Derived  from  Dharma  meaning  “  virtue  or  righteousness  "  in  Indian  languages. 

6.  Surat  an-Nur,  v.  35  :  As  if  it  (the  candle)  were  a  pearly  star  kindled  from  a  blessed  tree,  an  olive  tree. 
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Holy  Writ  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  general  knowledge  and  custom 
rather  than  the  truth,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  Durr  Kaukabl 
(star-like  pearl)  instead  of  Kaukab  Durri  (pearl-like  star).  In  the  same  way 
they  call  it  Najm  (star)  and  the  Arabs  know  that  the  Qur’an  was  sent  down 
in  such  manner  that  the  admonishing  should  be  clear  to  the  admonished. 
Abu  Tammam  has  said  : 

“  Pearls  like  the  lustrous  stars  have  adorned  their  skin  with  the 
shell  of  embellishment,  not  the  shell.” 

Nasr1  mentions  among  pearls  which  are  inferior  to  the  pure  ones  : 
Rasasiy  (lead-coloured)  ;  also  there  is  a  variety  the  whiteness  of  which  is 
tinged  with  yellow  called  Tibaniy  (straw-coloured).  Then  there  is  another 
kind  of  the  colour  of  the  sun  (Shams)  which  is  a  name  for  Jasmin  and  it  is 
called  Samln.  Another  kind  resembles  milk  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called 
Shlrbam.  These  changes  happen  to  it  in  the  shell  if  the  water  is  scanty 
and  the  shell  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  till  it  scorches  them  in  the 
manner  the  skin  of  a  man  and  his  body  are  scorched  and  the  pearl  in 
consequence  changes  its  colour.  Another  shade  is  found  in  the  sea  of 
Sarandip  (Ceylon)  the  whiteness  of  which  is  tinged  with  red  and  such  are 
called  Wardiy  (rose-coloured).  How  many  pearls  have  I  seen  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  colour  from  copper  1 

Nasr  mentions  among  the  defective  pearls  a  kind  called  Sharratha 
(or  Sharraba)2  which  is  a  kind  the  layers  of  which  are  apart  and  on  account 
of  their  dryness,  air  gets  bet  ween  two  layers  ;  then  if  plunged  into  water, 
the  two  layers  join  again.  This  is  cause  for  a  fraud,  for,  if  the  air  were 
to  beat  on  it  for  a  while  they  would  return  to  their  state  of  being  apart 
and  the  fraud  becomes  evident.  He  mentions  another  kind  which  he  calls 
Shabah  which  has  a  thin  skin  while  its  inside  is  composed  of  clay  which 
does  not  last  long  and  perishes.  Another  kind  has  a  slight  tinge  of  red 
which  soon  vanishes,  it  is  called  Waraq. 

Al-Kindl  mentions  (a  kind  called)  Qurush  which  consists  of  one  skin 
only  which  contains  water  and  blackish  skins  ;  if  it  is  pierced,  the  water 
escapes  and  the  hollow  is  filled  with  mustac. 


PRICES  OF  PEARLS 

THE  custom  in  the  consideration  of  the  weights  of  pearls  is  by  Mithqals3 
and  for  their  prices  by  Nlshapurl  Dinars  and  as  basis  for  comparison  are 

1.  This  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  jewels  used  by  BerunI  and  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 

2.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  reading.  Sharratha  would  mean  cracked,  derived  from  the  verb  §harrajha 
—to  be  cracked  (of  skin),  while  Sharraba  would  mean  that  it  sucks  up  water.  Both  are  possible  from  the 
description  of  such  pearls. 

3.  The  Mijhqal  used  as  weight  is  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  4 . 497  grammes.  The  fixing  of  the  Ni§h&pGrI 
Dln§r  however  presents  to-day  greater  difficulties  as  no  standard  coinage  exists  in  the  present  day 
but  we  may  roughly  fix  it  at  a  little  over  four  rupees  considering  its  purchasing  value,  or  we  may  take 
it  at  approximately  five  shillings  or  eight  marks  of  German  money. 
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used  those  round  beads  called  by  the  names  of  Najm  and  ‘Uyun.  The 
two  brothers  mention  that  the  price  of  a  Najm  weighing  one  Mithqal  is 
one  thousand  Dinars,  the  price  of  one  weighing  one-half  and  a  third  of 
a  Mithqal  is  800  Dinars,  the  price  of  one  weighing  two-thirds  of  a  Mithqal 
is  500  Dinars,  half  a  Mithqal  200  Dinars,  a  third  of  a  Mithqal  fifty  Dinars, 
a  quarter  twenty  Dinars,  a  sixth  five  Dinars,  an  eighth  three  Dinars  and 
a  twelfth  one  Dinar.  The  Ghulamiy  fetched  half  the  price  of  the  Najm 
for  al-Kindi  states  that  the  price  of  a  Khayadanah  is  half  the  price  of  a 
round  pearl  if  they  are  of  equal  weight,  and  that  the  price  of  the  girdled 
one  is  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  round  one  if  they  are  of  the  same  weight, 
while  the  price  of  all  other  shapes  is  ten  Dinars  to  the  Mithqal.  The 
absolutely  perfect  Najm  had  different  values  in  ‘Oman  and  Bahrain  for 
they  both  say  that  the  Bahraini  Najm  when  perfectly  round  and  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  weighed  half  a  Mithqal  was  called  Durra  and  its  price 
was  one  thousand  Dinars.  As  regards  such  as  weighed  two  Mithqals  they 
had  no  real  price  and  you  could  make  it  without  hesitation  whatever  you 
liked.  What  al-Kindi  says  about  the  variety  called  Khayah-Dis  (egg- 
shaped)  it  is  round  with  level  points  but  slightly  longish,  while  that  kind 
which  was  globular  on  one  point  and  edged  on  the  other  point  was  called 
Muq‘ad.  This  one  was  lower  in  price  than  the  one  called  Khayah-Dis. 
The  pearl  called  al-Yatlma  weighed  three  Mithqals  and  it  was  called 
al-Yatlma  (orphan)  because  its  shell  had  gone  before  a  sister  (pearl)  could 
be  born  (in  it).  Likewise  a  similar  one  was  called  Farid  (unique)  when 
its  equal  could  not  be  found  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  the  centre  of 
a  necklace  which  is  called  Qilada. 

Others  than  the  two  (brothers)  say  that  the  price  is  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  the  round  ones  and  on  the  prices  prevalent  in  Bahrain  so  that 
a  pearl  which  weighed  a  sixth  of  a  Mithqal  was  priced  from  two  to  three 
Dinars,  while  a  third  of  a  Mithqal  from  twelve  to  twenty,  one  weighing 
half  a  Mithqal  from  thirty  to  fifty,  one  weighing  two-thirds  of  a  Mithqal 
as  much  as  seventy  ;  one  weighing  a  half  and  a  third  as  much  as  one 
hundred,  while  one  weighing  a  Mithqal  was  priced  at  as  much  as  two 
hundred  Dinars.  After  that  tfie  price  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
Dinars  for  every  grain  (Danaq)  till  it  reaches  (the  weight  of)  one  and 
a  half  Mithqals.  After  that  the  price  increases  sharply  by  five  hundred 
Dinars  per  grain  and  when  it  reaches  two  Mithqals  by  two  thousand, 
after  three  Mithqals  by  three  (thousand).  This  is  an  injustice  as  it  should 
be  more. 

He  says  that  the  Dahlaki1  (pearls)  are  lead-coloured  and  their  price 
in  Mecca  in  Maghrib!  Dinars2  was  two  Dinars  per  grain,  ten  for  two 
grains.  Sometimes  there  are  found  among  the  Qulzumiy  pearls  large  ones 
and  if  they  are  free  from  corrosion  and  holes,  the  price  for  such  as  weigh 
three  Mithqals  is  six  hundred  Dinars  and  if  it  should  reach  the  weight  of 

1 .  Named  after  the  islands  of  Dahlak  in  the  Red  Sea  near  the  Abyssinian  coast. 

2.  Coined  in  Egypt  during  the  rule  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty  ;  they  were  rather  better  in  value  than 
the  Nlshaptirl  Dinars. 
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ten  Mithqals  it  becomes  high  priced  and  beyond  calculation. 

As  regards  the  prices  of  pearls  in  the  day  of  the  Caliph  ‘Abd  al-Malik 
of1  the  Marwanls  in  a  price-list,  which  I  found,  gives  the  rule  for  pricing 
that  the  Danaq  (grain)  was  equal  to  two  Carat  (Qairat)  and  a  half  and  the 
Dirham  (Dram)  was  equal  to  21  Qairat.  I  have  worked  out  a  schedule 
though  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  account,  and  as  for  myself  my  duty 
is  to  relate  it  solely  as  I  have  found  it  and  as  regards  the  divergencies  in 
the  statements,  I  simply  repeat  them.  I  have  collected  what  I  found 
scattered  to  satisfy  the  enquirer.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  schedule. 

(It  refers  to)  Pure  round  and  longish  pearls  in  which  there  is  no  blemish. 


Number  of  pearls 
per  Dirham 

Price  of  one 
in  Dirhams 

Number  of  pearls 
per  Dirham 

Price  of  one 

20 

4 

85 

17 

3 

3 

220 

15 

6 

2 

775 

13 

7 

l§  Drm.each. 

1275 

12 

9 

1  Drm. 

8880 

11 

12 

if  Drm. 

13-500 

10 

15 

4  . . 

!  21.000 

9 

18 

ii  .  . 

27.4OO 

8 

36 

If 

33-3°0 

7 

40 

i5/e 

50 . 660 

6 

50 

2  Drm. 

66 . 066 

5 

70 

Here  is  a  great  difference  with  reference  to  the  weight  of  pearls2 *  which 
make  a  fixed  price  impossible  and  I  cannot  establish  the  cause  whether 
it  is  due  to  their  place  of  prevalence  or  on  account  of  the  hollownesses 
hidden  to  touch  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  through  accidental 
damage,  such  as  may  be  the  cause  with  the  large  ones  when  the  analogy 
of  the  dark  corundum  (sapphire)  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  specific  weight 

1 .  The  great  Umayyad  ruler  reigned  from  65-86  A.H.  It  is  a  pity  that  BerQm  does  not  tell  us  of  what 
nature  this  list  of  prices  was  on  account  of  its  early  date.  The  weights  mentioned  also  deserve  attention. 
The  Qairaf  was  one- twentieth  of  a  Mithqal  according  to.the  Mafdtl jh  al-4  Ulum  (p.  63)  which  here  approxi¬ 
mately  equals  the  weight  of  the  Dirham  (21).  Al-Khazini  in  th eMizdn  al-Hikma,  (p.  138)  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  D&'irat  ul-Ma‘arif,  gives  after  Beruni  the  same  schedule  and  also  an  abbreviated  account 
on  Pearls  and  other  jewels,  all  derived  from  Beruni.  I  did  not  have  access  to  this  work  at  the  time  of 
preparing  the  edition  of  the  work  of  B§runl. 

2.  He  is  speaking  here  of  the  specific  weight  for  the  basis  of  which  he  has  fixed  the  weight  of  the  sapphire 

at  100  for  all  precious  stones.  In  the  same  manner  he  takes  the  figure  of  100  for  the  specific  weight  of  gold 

and  cites  other  metals  correspondingly.  By  recalculating  I  have  found  him  astoundingly  correct  in  almost 

all  cases. 
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at  the  figure  of  ioo.  Then  the  specific  weight  (of  pearls)  is  65  and  a  third 
and  a  quarter,  while  shells  weight  specifically  62  and  three-fifth. 

Abu  Duwad  (al-Iyadl)1  has  said  : 

“  A  pearl  for  which  the  merchant  dived  was  shown  openly  to 
the  ‘Aziz  (ruler)  on  a  cloudy  day.” 

The  merchant  is  however  one  who  orders  his  hired  servants  to  dive 
and  orders  the  work  without  doing  it  himself.  The  wages  per  day  are 
one  Mana2  of  flour  and  a  quarter  or  a  Mana  of  dates  whether  the  shells 
contain  pearls  or  are  void  and  only  flesh  is  found  in  them.  The  relation 
of  the  price  for  diving  and  the  gain  of  the  merchant  is  similar  to  that  paid 
in  tilling  the  ground  between  the  owner  of  the  estate  and  the  agricultural 
worker  though  the  latter  does  all  the  work.  Al-‘Aziz  (the  ruler)  in  the 
above  verse  is  the  great  one  of  the  people  and  only  such  as  he  among 
people  of  opulence  have  any  desire  for  pearls.  Should  the  poet  mean  the 
king  of  Egypt,  for  such  is  the  title  of  their  kings,  then  it  seems  far-fetched 
and  for  that  reason  paltry.  He  means  by  the  cloudy  day  the  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  that  the  shade  falls  on  them  (the  pearls),  for  if  the  sun  shines 
on  them  their  lustre  decreases  to  the  sight  and  it  is  like  a  torch  at  mid-day. 
Its  beauty  becomes  evident  in  the  shade  as  all  things  become  clearer  by 
their  contrasts.  All  people  who  practise  a  trade  have  places  and  times  for 
displaying  their  wares  and  what  they  do  in  this  way  is  a  kind  of  deception 
and  fraud.  Another  reading  of  the  verse  Yaum  Tall  (a  day  of  drizzle)  is 
without  point.3  Now  dew  falls  at  night  and  rises  in  the  morning  and  does 
not  prevent  the  sun  from  shining,  on  the  contrary  it  increases  its  bright¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  its  moisture.  If,  however, 
the  intention  is  the  disappearance  of  the  sunlight,  then  the  rain  of  the 
cloud  travelling  towards  it  when  it  shakes  down  the  drizzle  can  suitably 
be  compared  with  dew.  ‘Amr  ibn  Ahmar4  has  said.  : 

“  Not  the  shining  sides  of  the  pearl  of  the  jeweller  (are  like  this 
girl)  from  which  the  displayer  removes  the  cover, 

“  Having  wrapped  it  in  brockade  and  silk  to  polish  it,  it  dazzles  the 
eyes.” 

He  means  what  shines  of  the  pearl  when  the  covering  is  removed 
from  it.  He  mentions  the  jeweller  and  makes  Juman  from  silver  according 
to  those  who  consider  it  (such).  Hassan  ibn  Thabit6  has  said  : 

“  For  thou  when  thou  comest  out  to  us  on  the  day  of  going  out 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  art  more  beautiful 

“  Than  a  pearl  for  which  a  king  will  pay  a  high  price,  one  of 
those  which  the  still  waters  of  the  sea  have  reared.” 

1.  An  early  poet  of  the  time  of  paganism  renowned  for  his  description  of  horses.  Some  of  his  poems 
have  been  preserved. 

2.  Here  must  be  some  error,  as  the  Mana  was  equal  to  two  Ritl  or  about  eight  kilogrammes,  that  is 
over  1 6  pounds. 

3.  The  letter  $a\ 

4.  A  poet  of  the  tribe  of  Bahila  who  lived  in  the  time  of  paganism  and  early  Islam  ;  his  purity  of  diction 
is  praised. 

5.  The  celebrated  poet  of  the  Prophet  whose  poems  have  been  published  in  an  unsatisfactory  edition 
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THE  PIERCING  OF  PEARLS 

AS  the  presenting  of  jewels  is  for  the  adornment  with  them  and  mostly 
for  being  hung  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  body  or  the  fastening  to 
them,  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  piercing  a  hole  into  which  the  string 
can  be  inserted  in  beads  or  the  cord  in  pearls,  just  as  the  pearls  are  of  no 
use  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  inside  of  the  shells  till  they  are  extracted. 
When  the  pearls  are  pierced,  they  are  called  Mathaqib  (pierced  ones) 
after  the  grammatical  analogy  of  Mamluk  and  Mamalik,  Abul  Faraj  ibn 
Hindu  has  said  : 

“  What  is  the  price  of  a  precious  pearl  and  its  value  unless  its 
shell  is  broken  and  it  is  separated  (from  them).”  He  has  also  said: 

“  The  pearl  looks  beautiful  on  the  neck  of  a  blossoming  maiden, 
but  its  beauty  does  not  become  evident  while  the  shell  encloses  it.” 
Ibn  ar-Rumx  has  said  : 

“  Seldom  is  excellence  found  except  in  slim  men,  rather  than  in 
heavy  ones.” 

“  The  pearl  is  strung  on  fine  threads  ;  the  nobility  of  the  pearls  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  strung  on  ropes.” 

As  regards  the  use  of  pearls  in  books  of  medicine,  it  is  the  unpierced 
ones  which  are  used  in  salves  and  eye-ointment  and  then  they  are  used 
only  when  finely  ground.  So  the  piercing  is  (also)  a  kind  of  grinding. 
The  aim  in  it  (the  grinding)  is  to  guard  against  poisoning  in  the  pierced 
hole  and  to  ward  off  harm  from  the  entrails  and  the  eye,  for  it  is  they  for 
which  they  are  used  and  the  small  and  large  are  equal  (in  value)  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  wanted  for  being  cheaper.  Thus 
being  on  guard  is  to  avoid  the  habit  of  jewellers  ;  for  they  never  look  at 
them  or  at  any  other  jewel  except  after  having  placed  them  in  the  mouth 
and  cleaned  them,  after  moistening,  with  the  sleeves.  Now  there  are 
poisons  a  small  quantity  of  which,  nay  the  smell,  is  fatal.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  that  none  be  put  into  the  mouth  except  after  being  thorough¬ 
ly  washed  and  the  thread  passed  repeatedly  through  the  hole  till  it  is  clean. 
It  is  reported  that  al-Hasan  ibn  ‘All,  peace  be  on  him,  was  an  expert  on 
jewels  and  that  they  were  handed  to  him  to  value  and  that  he  was  poisoned 
in  this  way,  just  as  many  others  have  been  poisoned  by  the  forces  of  God 
before  him  by  similar  poisons. 

It  has  been  said  that  pearls,  after  their  complete  growth  and  extraction 
from  the  sea,  are  in  danger  of  accidental  harm  if  originally  they  contained 
some  putridness,  corrosion,  worms  or  some  unexpected  misfortune  should 
befall  them  through  being  broken  in  the  piercing  or  through  loosening 
of  the  skin.  For  this  reason  connoisseurs  will  not  value  them  till  after  they 
have  been  pierced  if  they  are  valuable.  So  they  throw  them  to  the 
apprentices  who  are  ignorant  (of  their  value) ;  so  they  go  to  work  upon  them 
with  fierceness  and  their  hands  do  not  shake  for  fear  of  accidents.  For  if 
they  were  to  work  lazily,  there  would  be  splittings  in  the  bored  hole. 
Nay,  sometimes  they  beat  them  so  that  they  are  occupied  with  weeping 
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and  cannot  think  (of  other  things).  When  the  pearl  is  pierced  that  danger 
is  gone  and  one  can  get  at  the  interior  and  the  heat  which  is  caused  by 
boring  is  a  remedy  of  the  putridness  through  the  air  being  allowed  by  the 
hole,  just  as  the  pain  leaves  a  tooth  when  it  is  holed  or  bored  for  then  the 
heat  which  causes  the  swelling  in  the  flesh  between  the  gaps  finds  an 
outlet  ;  sometimes  the  pain  ceases  by  extracting  such  a  tooth  and  the  flow 
of  the  bad  blood  from  the  places  next  to  it.  The  work  of  the  polishing  of 
the  pearls  and  most  other  works  are  left  to  the  apprentices  whom  we  have 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  piercing. 

The  poet  Labid  has  said  : 

“  Then  the  water  (sweat)  polishes  their  back  in  the  way  the  appren¬ 
tices  polish  a  new  pearl.” 


THE  REPAIR  OF  DISEASED  PEARLS 

DISEASE  takes  hold  of  living  beings  quicker  than  of  plants  and  of 
plants  quicker  than  of  dead  solids  and  this  happens  by  the  degree  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  decay  lays  hold  of  it  the  more  when  the  heat,  is  unable  to  take  its 
course  in  the  natural  channels  which  penetrate  to  the  causes  of  decay. 
Now  the  pearl  is  part  of  an  animal  and  has  a  resemblance  to  the  bones 
(of  an  animal)  and  length  of  time  acting  upon  it  changes  it  from  its  (original) 
colour  and  brings  it  to  blood  and  slaughter  and  there  is  no  cure  of  the 
accidental  happening  in  the  very  material  except  from  the  direction  of  its 
origin  from  the  commencement.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  it 
back  to  what  it  was  originally.  As  regards  the  inborn  quality,  it  is  with 
them  like  the  feebleness  of  old  age  for  which  no  return  to  the  state  of 
youthfulness  can  be  hoped  for.  Concerning  the  change  of  colour  when  it 
is  comparable  to  the  hoariness  in  the  hair  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
change  it  except  that  like  dyeing  the  hair  which  is  a  kind  of  fraud  towards 
it.  If  however  it  is  due  to  some  outside  influence  which  comes  upon  it 
like  dirt,  sweat,  vapours,  oils  or  the  wafts  of  scent,  the  best  way  of  curing 
(the  defect)  is  by  peeling  and  removal  of  the  upper  diseased  layer.  It  is 
said  that  if  a  pearl  is  hot  to  the  touch  among  its  likes,  it  is  a  sign  that  it 
is  worm-eaten  and  sometimes  this  worm  is  the  original  cause  for  corrosion. 
This  need  not  cause  wonder  in  flesh,  hair  and  bones  for  being  maggoty, 
worm-eaten  and  corroded.  Similarly,  lyas  ibn  Mu'awiya1  concluded  that 
a  snake  was  under  a  brick  in  the  carpeting  of  his  room  because  it  was 
warmer  than  others  without  any  visible  outside  cause  which  could  warm  it. 

Sometimes  the  pearl  is  afflicted  with  disease  in  the  interior  of  the 
shell  due  to  the  badness  of  its  feeding,  which  (for  example)  is  the  mud 
such  as  is  found  in  the  Qulzum  where  the  sand  mixed  with  it  petrifies  it 
(the  mud).  Sometimes  there  is  in  them  putrid  water ;  then  it  is  pierced 
and  it  is  extracted  till  it  is  empty  and  filled  with  mustac.  The  ‘Omani 

i.  Abu  Wathila,  the  judge  of  al-Ba$ra.  His  grandfather  was  a  Companion  of  the  Prophet  and  he  is 
a  well-known  Traditionist  and  died  in  122  A.H. 
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pearl  has  the  advantage  of  sweet  feeding-grounds,  air  and  a  good  depth  of 
the  water.  This  is  the  desired  condition,  as  has  been  reported  to  us,  and 
is  similar  to  what  the  adepts  of  alchemy  want  and  there  is  no  proof  for  it 
except  experiment  nor  any  guide  to  it  except  experience.  We  shall  not 
go  into  details  and  we  shall  not  rely  upon  those  who  report  it,  for  they 
find  pleasure  in  it  and  intend  to  deceive  by  concealing  it.  Especially 
they  mostly  relate  about  the  use  of  fire,  yet  fire  is  what  spoils  them  and 
makes  bones  like  chalk  and  when  used  in  excess  every  part  gets  its  share. 
It  has  been  witnessed  what  it  (fire)  has  done  to  pearls  in  the  idol-temples 
which  the  raiders  burned  with  eagerness  and  religious  zeal,  for  a  coward 
does  not  well  apply  fire.  Now  Dilhira,  their  ruler,  who  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  Amir  Yamln  ad-Daula1  sent  a  message  to  him  saying  :  “  These 
madmen  cause  thee  loss  as  regards  the  jewels  the  value  of  which  is  con¬ 
siderable.  So  stop  it  (the  fire)  and  leave  them  and  the  burning  !”  But 
he  did  not  listen  to  his  words  insisting  (on  the  destruction)  as  it  was  his 
habit  of  being  contrary.  Then  when  the  fire  had  died  down,  he  searched 
the  cinders,  and  the  precious  large  beads  were  found  as  if  they  had  been 
chiselled  from  bamboo-pith  and  nothing  worth  having  was  found  except 
the  red  corundums  (rubies). 

It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  call  pearls  ‘Aj  because  ‘Aj  (ivory)  is  among 
the  substances  used  for  ornaments.  A  bedouin  has  said  . 

“_The  water  of  ‘Umaira  from  the  hands  of  a  milcher  was  yellow 
like  ‘Aj  through  being  kept  from  sight  and  by  perfumes.” 

I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  pearls,  though  pearls  are  praised  for  being 
kept  from  sight,  but  he  meant  ivory  itself  for  its  yellowness  like  pearls  and 
because  they  mention  their  custom  and  that  of  the  Indians  who  make  for 
their  women  armlets  of  ivory,  thin  ones  differing  in  width  and  narrowness 
according  to  the  circumference  of  the  wrist  and  they  (the  Arbs)  call  them 
Waqf.  An-Nabigha  has  said  : 

“  Like  a  wristlet  of  ivory  which  has  been  touched  with  pungent 
musk  which  the  merchants  bring  from  the  Yaman.” 

Really  one  should  turn  away  from  this  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be 
relied  upon  were  it  not  that  one  hopes  it  to  be  possible  and  that  it  might 
be  of  advantage  for  something  treasured. 

Nasr  says  :  If  the  lustre  of  a  pearl  has  gone  and  it  has  become  dusky, 
it  should  be  put  into  a  sliced  leg  of  mutton  and  this  leg  of  mutton  wrap¬ 
ped  in  fermented  dough,  then  put  into  a  jar  and  heated  over  a  fire  ;  then 
when  it  is  taken  out,  it  should  be  oiled  with  camphor.  Similarly,  they  say 
that  if  it  (the  pearls)  were  buried  in  rice-flour  for  some  days  that  (lustre) 
which  has  gone,  will  return.  Likewise  if  it  were  treated  with  the  marrow 
of  bones  and  the  juice  of  pumpkins.  They  say  also  concerning  the  white¬ 
ness  of  a  spoiled  pearl  that  it  should  be  cast  into  sharp  vinegar  with  a 
carat  of  sal-amoniac  and  a  grain  of  borax  (tankar)  and  a  grain  of  nitre 
(buraq)  and  three  grains  of  powdered  Kali,  then  boiled  gently  in  an  iron 
ladle.  Then  the  ladle  should  be  lifted  of  the  fire  and  (the  pearls)  plunged 


I.  The  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Qhazna  and  conqueror  of  the  Panjab. 
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into  cold  water  and  rubbed  with  AndaranP  salt  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
washed  with  water.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  it  peels  off  the  upper 
layer  of  its  face. 

They  say  :  Ii  the  change  (of  colour)  be  due  to  the  perfume  of  scents,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  clay-lined  pot  in  which  is  soap  and  Nura  (unslaked 
chalk)  which  has  not  been  slaked  and  AndaranI  salt  in  equal  parts  on 
which  is  poured  sweet  water  and  wine-vinegar  ;  then  it  is  boiled  on  a 
gentle  fire  and  the  scum  of  the  soap  continually  ladled  off  and  thrown 
away  till  it  ceases  (to  make  any  more  loam)  and  (the  mixture)  is  clear  in 
the  pot.  Then  the  pearl  is  taken  out  and  washed.  They  say  concerning 
those  pearls  which  are  yellow  or  black  that  they  are  placed  in  a  piece  of 
cotton-wool  and  placed  in  Riyahl1 2 3  camphor,  then  they  are  placed  in  a 
cotton  cloth  and  hung  in  pure  mercury  and  put  into  a  vessel  and  placed 
over  a  gent  le  charcoal  fire  for  the  space  of  time  one  can  count  slowly  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Then  it  is  removedfrom  the  fire  and  cooled,  care  being 
taken  of  draft  (touching  them)  and  if  necessary  this  is  repeated. 

If  the  blackness  is  in  the  skin,  it  (the  pearl)  is  plunged  into  the  milk 
of  figs  for  forty  days,  then  changed  into  a  vessel  in  which  is  Mahlab,2 
Khirwa  and  camphor,  one  part  of  each  ingredient,  and  placed  over  charcoal- 
fire  for  two  hours  without  fanning  the  fire,  then  it  is  taken  off.  If  (however) 
the  blackness  is  in  the  interior  it  is  smeared  with  bees-wax  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  with  the  sour  juice  of  lemons  and  is  shaken  continually  ;  the  sour 
juice  is  renewed  every  three  days  till  it  whitens.  If  it  is  yellow  and  the 
yelkrwness  is  in  the  skin,  it  (the  pearl)  is  soaked  in  milk  of  figs  for  forty 
days  then  changed  into  a  vessel  in  which  are  equal  parts  of  soap,  kali  and 
borax  and  the  same  is  done  in  a  like  case  with  the  black  ones.  If  the  yel¬ 
lowness  is  in  the  interior,  it  is  placed  in  (a  mixture  of)  Mahlab,  Simsim4 
and  camphor  in  equal  parts,  all  finely  ground,  so  that  they  are  buried  in  it ; 
then  dough  is  wrapped  round  it  and  it  is  placed  in  an  iron  spoon  and 
upon  it  is  poured  the  oil  of  sheep’s  trotters  so  as  to  cover  it  and  then  it  is 
boiled  twice  over  a  gentle  fire  and  then  taken  off.  If  the  pearl  be  red,  it  is 
boiled  in  fresh  milk,  then  smeared  with  Persian  Ushnan,5 6  camphor  and 
Yamani  Shabb,”  in  equal  parts  made  into  a  paste  after  having  been  pounded 
very  fine  and  mixed  w'ith  fresh  milk  ;  with  this  it  is  covered  thickly  and 
then  it  is  placed  in  dough  made  of  fresh  milk  and  bread  in  an  oven.  If  the 


1.  Rock-salt  said  to  be  named  after  a  Syrian  village  named  Andar. 

2.  Riyahi  camphor  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Buitar,  IV,  42-43  ;  it  is  said  to  be  named  after  a  king  named 
Riyah  or  Rabah.  This  kind  is  also  called  Fansurl  after  a  place  called  Fansur,  which  is  on  the  cast  coast 
of  Sumatra  (cf.  Ferrand,  Relations  ;  Nuwairi,  Nihaya ,  XI,  292-295).  The  reading  Riyah  or  Rabah  is 
uncertain  as  both  occur  in  works  dealing  with  drugs  and  scents. 

3.  Mahlab  is  the  seed  of  the  tree  Cerasus  Mahaleb  ;  Kfoirwa  is  Ricinus  Communis  from  both  of  which 
oils  are  extracted. 

4.  Simsim  is  the  plant  Sesamum  Orientale  from  which  the  Sesame  oil  is  extracted. 

5.  U$hnan  is  soda  derived  from  a  number  of  plants  especially  Salsola  Kali  L. 

6.  Shabb  is  alum. 
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pearl  be  leaden  in  colour,  it  is  steeped  in  the  sour  juice  of  lemons  for 
three  days,  then  washed  with  the  white  of  eggs  and  protected  against 
drafts. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MARjAN 

IT  has  already  been  stated  concerning  the  word  Marjan  that  in  the 
dialect  of  the  people  of  the  Yaman  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  Marajtu1 
meaning  I  mixed,  because  they  are  mixed  grains  of  jewels,  but  this  does 
not  distinguish  a  pearl  (Durra)  from  a  Marjan.  The  popular  idea  is  that 
it  (Marjan)  is  a  coral  which  is  a  maritime  plant,  and  those  who  lean  to 
this  opinion  have  no  other  proof  than  the  popular  idea  and  it  is  far-fetched 
and  aue  to  imaginations  from  sayings  like  those  one  finds  in  the  book 
of  Oribasios2  that  musk  is  a  remedy  against  worry,  fright,  sadness  and 
pains  in  the  heart  if  with  it  are  unpierced  pearls,  Marjan,  opium,  honey 
and  saffron.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  book  mentioned  the  coral  in  his 
language  (or  dialect),  then  he  surmised  after  the  custom  of  ordinary  folk 
and  translated  it  by  Marjan.  Now  Marjan  are  the  small  pearls  for  in  poetry 
occurs  what  confirms  this  and  again  what  contradicts  it  and  the  repetition 
of  some  (of  these  verses)  is  a  pleasure  to  the  ears  and  a  sharpening  of 
the  wit.  Abul  Ala’  as-SarawI3  has  said  : 

“  Our  eyes  made  rain  pour  and  gushed  in  their  flow  blood  and  swift 
tears 

“  Like  pearls  and  Marjan  which  are  ceaselessly  strung  in  necklaces, 
both  loose  and  tight  ones.” 

Now  as  he  compares  pearls  and  Marjan  side  by  side  with  tears  and 
blood,  he  hides  the  meaning  by  a  comparison  with  corals  ;  but  perhaps 
Abul  ‘Ala’  intended  only  the  following  one  after  another  and  the  joining 
and  not  the  colour.  ‘Abd  al-Malik  al-Harithi4  has  said  : 

“  They  place  Marjan  between  the  pearls  as  if  on  their  necks  are 
alternate  hailstones  and  life  coals.” 

In  this  case  if  the  word  Marjan  was  intended  for  small  pearls,  it  would 
not  be  correct  as  small  pearls  are  not  intersected  by  large  ones,  and  if  it 
were  done,  it  would  not  be  praised  since  the  small  ones  are  really  refuse  and 
they  are  only  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  large  ones.  For  it  is  the  small 
ones  which  are  used  for  being  placed  between  the  large  ones  so  that  the 
eye  catches  those  which  are  (thus)  separated.  As-Sanaubarl  says  : 

“  As  if  its  (the  garden’s)  trees  had  clothed  themselves  with 
green  mantles  and  were  crowned  with  pearls  and  Marjan.” 

Because  the  white  flower  is  never  free  from  some  redness  which  is 
either  in  the  bud  or  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  hence  the  opinion 

1 ,  This  etymology  if  wrong ,  the  word  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Syriac  Margiim$ha. 

2,  He  was  physician  to  the  Roman  emperor  Julianus  (361-63  A.C.)  and  wrote  a  medical  encyclopaedia 
Be  rum  cites  from  his  works  frequently  in  his  own  work  on  drugs. 

3,  A  poet  of  the  third  century,  a  native  of  the  town  Sari  in  Tabarist&n  (Tha*£libi.  Yatima,  III,  280)* 

4,  He  may  be  the  same  as  ‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Sa‘id  al-Muradl,  a  poet  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hijra  of  whom  Xha'iUibi  cites  some  verses  (Yatima,  I,  164). 
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leans  the  way  that  here  he  means  corals.  Abu-Hayya1  has  said  : 

“When  they  let  drop  their  talk  to  the  youth,  their  talk  is  like  the 
dropping  of  the  pebbles  of  Marjan  from  the  hand  of  the  one  who 
strings  them." 

Corals  are  petrified,  hence  they  can  be  called  pebbles  but  the  pearl  is 
a  small  bone  and  not  a  stone.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  a  pearl  may  be 
called  a  pebble  on  account  of  its  close  relation,  as  its  rivals  are  stones  and 
because  the  various  kinds  of  ornaments  are  more  frequently  mine-pro¬ 
ducts,  though  the  pearl  and  the  oyster-shell  are  of  similar  composition, 
and  the  oyster-shell  and  their  like  are  called  in  books  Khazaf  which  is  a 
manufactured  stone.  Abu  Nuwas  has  said  : 

“  Oh  pearl !  which  glitters  in  the  redness  of  gold.” 

And  this  verse  of  his  : 

“  Crowned  with  pearls  and  Marjan  like  a  rose  betwixt  red  anemones.” 

So  he  thinks  that  the  white  pearl  is  adorned  in  the  necklace  between 
two  reds,  meaning  the  ruby  and  the  coral.  Such  a  necklace  would  be 
uncommon  and  of  bad  taste.  On  the  contrary  the  small  pearls  are  put 
between  every  large  pearl  and  two  encompassing  rubies  filling  the  place 
between  them,  holding  them  apart ;  then  on  account  of  their  polish  the 
redness  of  the  ruby  glistens  and  can  be  compared  with  the  redness  of 
gold.  Dhur-Rumma  says  : 

“  As  if  the  loops  of  the  Marjan  were  hung  upon  the  mother  of  a 
kid  of  the  gazelles  of  al-Mashaqir.” 

Loops  are  not  attached  to  pearls,  especially  not  to  small  ones,  but 
corals  are  bored  lengthways  and  hence  he  imagined  that  they  were  hung 
on  loops.  Nay,  sometimes  they  are  not  bored  at  all  and  then  they  make 
of  silver  or  gold  hooks  or  loops.  The  verse  of  al-Akhtal  specifies  it  (Marjan) 
as  a  pearl  and  not  coral : 

“  As  if  the  rain-drops  were  pearls  (Marjan)  which  he  (the  antilope) 
lets  drop  upon  the  horns,  the  sides  of  the  back  and  the  haunches.' 

Now  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  turn  to  the  seas  as  they  are  the 
places  where  pearls  and  Marjan  are  found  and  by  giving  this  special 
attention  we  shall  further  elucidate  what  we  are  about. 


MENTION  OF  THE  SEA  AND  DEEP  WATER 

LEXICOGRAPHERS  say  about  Bahr  (the  sea)  that  it  is  much  water 
in  bulk  which  does  not  flow  (like  rivers)  and  ‘Ali  ibn  ‘Isa2  insists  upon  its 
quantity  and  he  says  that  the  Arabs  call  both  salt  and  sweet  Bahr  if  it  be  in 
quantity.  From  this  comes  the  saying  of  the  Almighty  :3  The  two  Bahr 

1.  A  poet  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra.  (A  short  biography  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdrnt  XV,  64-65). 

2.  ‘Ali  b.  'IsS  ar-Raba%  a  pupil  of  Slrafland  Abu  ‘All  al-FarisI,  died  in  Baghdad  in  420  A.H.  over  90  years 
old  (Yaqut,  Irshdd ,  V,  283  ;  SuyOti,  Bughya,  344,  etc.). 

3.  Surat  al-Furqant  v.  55. 

C— 6 
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(seas)  were  mixed  (when  meeting),  namely  the  sweet  and  the  salty. 
flassan1  has  said : 

“  My  tongue  is  a  trenchant  sword,  no  blemish  in  it,  and  my  sea  is 
not  made  turbid  by  buckets  (let  down  in  it).” 

Buckets  are  not  let  down  into  the  sea  but  in  wells,  though  the  mention 
of  Bahr  (sea)  is  more  majestic.  Abu-Hanifa  ad-Dinawarl2  insists  that  the 
word  implies  expanse  of  space  and  he  adds  :  The  seas  (Bihar)  are  between 
lands  and  are  spacious,  the  singular  is  Bahr.  Kuthayyir3  has  said  describing 
a  torrent : 

”  It  leaves  overthrown  trees  of  Arak4  and  Tandub5  and  leaves 
blue  (pools)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seas.” 

He  means  puddles  of  water.  He  says  the  water  of  rain  is  clear  when 
it  is  fresh  and  becomes  blue  when  clarified. 

.  In  the  Dlwdn  al-Adab 6  we  find  :  The  sea  is  called  Bahr  on  account  of 
its  Istihbar,7  that  is  its  outspreading.  Others  say  that  Bahr  means  a  vast 
flow  with  much  water  and  from  the  point  of  quantity  it  can  be  applied  to 
spring-water  in  comparison  and  eliminates  other  similar  ones,  as  for 
example  the  Nile  is  a  Bahr  in  relation  to  a  branch-channel  or  a  watering 
wheel  and  compared  with  the  Sea  of  Syria  it  is  not  a  Bahr  which  in  relation 
to  the  world-embracing  ocean  is  only  a  branch-channel.  The  word  Yamm8 
(deep  water)  is  applied  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt  because  the  land  of  Egypt  once 
used  to  be  a  sea,  then  the  water  sank  away  as  it  became  silted  with  soil  and 
there  remained  seven  channels.  This  is  well  known  from  the  books  on 
principles.  They  also  say  that  the  word  Bahr  is  derived  from  the  verb 
Abhara  al-Ma,  i.e.,  the  water  became  salty,  and  the  waters  of  the  seas  are 
salty.  Nusaib9  has  said  : 

“  The  water  of  the  earth  has  become  a  sea  (Bahr)  which  has  added 
to  my  illness  that  the  sweet  drink  has  become  salty.” 

Others  say  that  it  is  called  Bahr  on  account  of  its  depth  and  its  splitting 
away  from  the  earth  and  the  declivity  of  its  surface  through  its  depth. 


1.  tdassan  b.  Thabit.  the  poet  of  the  Prophet,  mentioned  before. 

2.  Ahmad  b.  Da’ud  b.  Wanand  died  according  to  the  best  authorities  in  282  A.H.  His  history  has 
been  preserved,  but  his  chief  work  on  plants  has  unfortunately  been  lost  as  it  was  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  its  kind  and  is  cited  very  frequently  by  Arabic  lexicographers.  (Biographies  are  in  Yaqut's  lr§hddt 
I.  123  ;  SuyQtl,  Bughya,  132,  etc.). 

3.  A  poet  of  the  first  century  mentioned  before. 

4.  Arak  is  the  name  of  the  tree,  Salvadora  Persiaca,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  by  Arabs  for  toothpicks. 

5.  Name  of  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  when  burned  gives  an  abundance  of  smoke. 

6.  An  Arabic  lexicon  by  Abu  Ibrahim  Ish§q  b.  Ibrahim  al-Far&bl,  uncle  of  the  author  of  the  $ahdfr, 
al-Jauhari.  He  died  in  350  A.H.  Manuscripts,  mostly  ancient,  are  found  in  many  libraries.  The  work 
is  important  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Sahah  of  Jauharl  and  it  is  the  first  work  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  last  radical  letters. 

7.  This  is  not  correct,  the  opposite  is  the  case  Istibhar  is  derived  from  Bahr.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
other  derivations  cited  further  on. 

8.  Yamm  is  the  Syriac  word  for  sea  or  deep  water. 

9.  A  poet  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra  mentioned  before. 
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From  this  word  is  derived  Bahira  for  a  camel  whose  ear  is  slit  after  she 
has  given  birth  to  five  youngs.  One  also  says  Tabahhara,  he  was  profound 
in  knowledge  when  he  has  penetrated  it  to  the  other  side.  Others  say  that 
it  was  called  so  (Bahr)  on  account  of  its  water  becoming  changed  through 
opacity  and  darkening  of  colour.  They  say  of  blood  that  it  is  Bdhir  and 
Bahrani  when  it  is  thick  and  black.  They  say  about  the  swelling  sea  (the 
open  sea)  Lujj  that  it  is  that  of  which  one  cannot  see  the  shores  from  the 
middle  on  account  of  its  vastness  and  its  abundance  of  water.  They  use 
for  Lujj  (open  sea)  also  the  word  Sharm  so  also  the  word  Sharm  is  used 
in  place  of  Bahr,  because  its  place  has  been  cut  off  from  the  earth  and 
both  Sharm  and  Bahr  mean  the  cutting  off.  He  recited  : 

“  I  did  not  wish  on  account  of  my  love  for  'Aiwa  that  we  were  on 
a  raft  of  timber  in  the  sea  and  had  no  wealth.” 

As  regards  Yamm,  al-Khalil  says  that  it  is  the  sea  the  bottom  of  which 
cannot  be  reached,  nor  its  shores,  and  it  is  the  same  as  Lujja  (the  open  sea). 
They  say  :  Yamma  ( al-Behru )  as-Sdhila  when  it  overflows  the  shore  and 
rises  above  it.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  that  Yamm  and  Bahr  are 
synonymous  and  that  this  (Yamm)  is  its  name  in  Syrian.  However  the 
Holy  Writ  speaks  of  it  differently  from  the  explanation  of  al-Khalil  for 
it  is  there  used  for  all  massed  waters  ;  for  God  Almighty  says  i1  “  Then 
did  we  seize  him  and  his  armies  and  plunged  them  into  the  sea  (Yamm).” 
The  drowning  of  Pharaoh  was  in  the  Red  Sea  which  is  near  the  town  of 
Qulzum  which  lies  at  the  end  of  its  tongue  and  the  Hebrews  know  it  by 
the  name  of  Bahr  Suf,  that  is  the  Sea  of  Rushes  as  if  they  were  growing 
in  the  shallow'  water  of  the  tongue  and  its  breadth  there  is  considerably 
falling  short  of  the  description  given  by  al-Khalil.  God  Almighty  says  :2 3 
“  Then  if  thou  fearest  for  him,  cast  him  into  the  deep  water  (Yamm).” 
This  is  by  restraint  as  it  refers  either  to  the  river  Nile  or  one  of  its  branches 
leading  to  ‘Ain  Shams,  the  capital  of  Pharao.  Anyone  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  can  easily  see  what  is  on  the  other  bank.  The  Almighty 
says  speaking  of  Moses  :A  “We  shall  certainly  burn  him  or  cast  him  into 
the  deep  water  (Yamm).”  This  was  in  the  desert  at-Tih4  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  any  sea  or  even  a  lake  or  a  swamp  ;  it  was  either 
a  pool  in  which  water  had  collected  from  the  torrents  of  rain-water  or  a 
watering-trough  filled  with  water  oozing  from  the  rocks.  As  against  the 
appellation  of  Bafrr  and  Yamm  for  one  (and  the  same)  thing  in  the  Holy 
Writ  and  in  tales  is  that  al-‘Ajjaj5  makes  them  separate  ones  when  he  says : 

“  Like  a  mighty  sea  which  is  overwhelmed  by  Yamm.” 


1.  S&ra  29,  v.  40. 

2.  SQra  28,  v.  6, 


3.  Sura  20,  v.  97. 

4-  The  desert  of  mount  Sinai  where  the  jews  wandered  the  forty  years. 

5.  A  poet  of  the  first  century  who  composed  only  Rajaz  verses.  As  central  Arabian  he  would  hardly 
know  what  the  Syrian  word  Yamm  really  meant. 
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This  is  what  the  lexicographers  have  said  about  the  sea  and  its  defini¬ 
tions  and  they  know  best ;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  the  gathering  of  waters 
to  which  flow  the  rivers  running  on  the  earth  and  nothing  flows  to  them 
(the  rivers)  except  accidentally  during  the  tides  and  that  is  thick  water 
mixed  with  earthy  particles.  In  addition  to  its  thickness  (the  sea-water) 
is  strongly  salty,  approaching  bitterness.  Some  people  assert  with  regard 
to  its  name  that  it  means  cutting  from  another  point  of  view  and  that  is 
its  authority.  I  mean  the  crisis  (Buhran)  in  serious  diseases  which  cut  off 
the  proper  order  during  its  days  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  sick  person 
will  turn  and  behold  its  (the  sea’s)  changes  conceal  the  causes  of  ebb  and 
flood  on  two  days  or  two  months  in  the  seas.1  So  the  order  concerning 
them  is  cut  off  and  their  coming-in  and  going  (of  the  tides)  are  for  various 
kinds  of  advantages.  God  be  our  help  !2 

F.  Krenkow. 


I.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  B$runl  here  really  means. 

a.  The  following  two  chapters,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  were  originally  omitted  in  the  press 
and  had  to  be  printed  as  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  work. 


FREE-WILL  AND  FATALISM  IN  ISLAM1 


EUROPEAN  commentators  on  Muslim  theology  are  generally,  of 
the  opinion  that  Islam  is  a  strictly  fatalistic  religion  for  the  Qur’an, 
according  to  them,  preaches  absolute  predestination  of  man  s 
actions  and  volitions  by  the  arbitrary  Will  of  God.  Thus  they  say  : 

(i)  “  The  Qur’an,  generally  speaking,  teaches  a  rather  crass 
determinism....”2 

(2)  “  It  is  this  dark  fatalism  which,  whatever  the  Qur’an  may 
teach  on  the  subject,  is  the  ruling  principle  in  all  Muslim  commun¬ 
ities....”3 

(3)  “  In  this  we  have  before  us  the  adequate  idea  of  predestination, 
or,  to  give  it  a  truer  name,  predamnation  held  and  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Qur’an. . . .  ”4 

(4)  “It  is  not  Islam  that  has  created  fatalism,  but  the  desert ; 
Islam  has  done  no  more  than  accept  and  sanction  a  state  of  mind 
characteristic  of  the  nomad. . .  .”5 

These  European  critics  of  Muslim  theology,  however,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  most  important  fact  that  the  Qur’an  has  clearly  advocated  freedom 
and  responsibility  for  man  along  with  his  predestination.  Islam,  as  such, 
cannot  be  charged  with  crass  determinism,  as  the  European  commenta¬ 
tors  have  unfortunately  done.  Even  the  orthodox  theologians  of  Islam 
who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Qur’an  bild  kayfa  wala  ta^hbih,  read 
unadulterated  fatalism  into  their  religion  and  declared  boldly  :  ‘  Whatever 
has,  or  shall  come  to  pass  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  Divine  Will,  and  has  been  irrevocably  fixed  and  re¬ 
conciled  on  a  preserved  tablet  by  the  pen  of  fate.’6  If  everything  has  been 

1.  Free-will  and  fatalism  are  ethico-theological  concepts.  Free-will  in  ethics  is  often  interpreted  as 
libertarianism  or  self-determinism  and  theological  fatalism  is  often  called  predestination  and  is  some- 
times  interpreted  as  determinism  or  necessitarianism. 

2.  Noeldeke's  Sketches  from  Eastern  History ,  p.  90. 

3.  Rev.  E.  Sell's  The  Faith  of  Islam,  p.  277- 

4.  Palgrave's  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia ,  Vol.  I,  p.  3^7* 

5.  Andre  Servier's  Islam  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Musalmans,  p,  20. 

6.  Hughes'  Dictionary  of  Islam,  p.  472* 
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thus  predestined  by  God,  then  man’s  claim  for  freedom  and  responsibility 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  pious  illusion.  But  the  orthodox  theologians,  in 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Allah,  overlooked  the 
logical  incompatibility  between  fatalism  and  human  responsibility  on  the 
one  hand  ana  God’s  justice  and  His  predestination,  on  the  other. 

The  European  commentators,  however,  sensed  inconsistency  between 
fatalism  and  human  responsibility  and  they  boldly  declared  with  the 
moralists  that  ‘  either  free  will  is  a  fact,  or  moral  judgment  a  delusion.’1 
They  observed  further  that  if  Islam  believes  in  fatalism  and  denies  free¬ 
will  then  there  is  no  justification  for  holding  man  responsible  for  his 
actions  and  volitions  which  have  been  arbitrarily  predestined  by  God  ; 
and,  if  God  demands  responsibility  from  man  by  denying  him  freedom, 
then  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  accepting  the  inevitable  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  God  is  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  Ruler.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  Prof.  McDonald  has  characterised  the  God  of  Islam  as  ‘  the  absolute 
Semitic  despot  who  guides  aright  and  leads  astray. .  .  .,’2  and  Monckton 
Milnes  has  likened  Him  to 

“  An  unconditioned,  irrespective  will, 

“  Demanding  simple  awe, 

“  Beyond  all  principles  of  good  or  ill, 

“  Above  idea  of  Law.”3 

In  order  to  save  Islam  from  such  undesirable  attacks  the  rationalistic 
thinkers  of  Islam  defended  freedom  and  responsibility  for  man  by  denying 
fatalism,  as  the  Ahl  at-tauhid  wal-‘adl.  They  vindicated  God’s  justice  by 
declaring  that  He  has  made  ‘  man  undetermined  in  a  world  determined 
by  strict  law.’4  Thus,  as  against  the  orthodox  theologians,  they  boldly 
maintained  that  ‘. . .  .in  Islam,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fatalism  ’5 6  and 
that  man  is  free  and  responsible  for  his  actions  and  volitions.  Man  is 
not  compelled  by  God  to  will  or  to  do  a  certain  thing  ;  man  enjoys  freedom 
and  is  determined  by  himself  alone.  Islamic  rationalism,®  as  such,  inter¬ 
preted  free-will  in  terms  of  self-determination  which  has  been  welcome  to 
the  Western  moralists  ;  but  Islamic  dogmatism7  could  not  reconcile  itself 
with  the  logic  of  rationalism  and  challenged  the  latter  with  the  doctrine 
of  fatalism.  Thus,  the  problem  of  free-will  and  fatalism  in  Islam  has 
had  a  chequered  career  of  its  own  and  has  proved  to  be  the  hot-bed  of  a 
long-drawn  controversy. 


1.  Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  II,  p.  41. 

2.  McDonald's  Muslim  Theology,  etc.,  p.  128. 

3.  Monckton  Milnes’  Palm  Leaves ,  p.  36. 

4.  An~Naz$dm,  the  Mu'tazilitc. 

5.  Khwaja  Kamaluddin’s  The  Threshold  of  Truth,  p.  84. 

6.  By  Islamic  rationalism  I  mean  the  standpoint  of  the  Mu'tazilites. 

7.  By  Islamic  dogmatism  I  mean  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  theologians  and  all  those  who  believe 
in  absolute  fatalism. 
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Islam,  in  fact,  has  been  threatened  with  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
The  controversy  between  free-will  and  fatalism  has  placed  it  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  If,  with  the  rationalists,  Islam  believes  in  man’s 
freedom,  then  God’s  absolute  sovereignty  is  impaired,  although  His 
justice  and  human  responsibility  are  substantiated  ;  if,  however,  it  believes 
in  dogmatic  fatalism,  it  cannot  logically  vindicate  God’s  justice  and 
human  responsibility,  although  fatalism  undoubtedly  establishes  God’s 
absolute  sovereignty.  But,  is  the  controversy  really  insoluble  ?  Are  the 
doctrines  of  free-will  and  fatalism  really  irreconcilable  ?  Could  we  not 
attempt  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  escape  between  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma  by  pointing  out  that  free-will  and  fatalism  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  that  man,  in  the  true  sense,  can  be  both  free  and  predestined 
at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  thus  and  thus  alone  that  God’s  justice  and  sovere¬ 
ignty  could  be  vindicated  along  with  man’s  free-will,  fatalism  and  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Such  a  position,  although  apparently  untenable,  has  been  virtually 
accepted  by  Islam  and  this  will  be  evident  from  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
God,  man  and  the  material  world,  on  the  other.  With  the  Qur’an  in 
hand  and  God  overhead  and  reason  as  our  guiding  principle,  we  can  boldly 
assert  that  in  Islam  man  has  been  regarded  as  a  complex  organism,  a 
repository  of  spirit,  mind  and  matter  which  constitute  his  transcendental, 
empirical  and  material  selves.1  Due  to  his  complex  nature,  man  is  at  once 
higher  than  the  angels  and  lower  than  the  brutes,  and  the  Qur’an  has 
explicitly  stated  that  ‘Of  the  godliest  fabric  We  created  man,  then  brought 
him  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  low.’2  This  ‘  godliest  fabric  ’  is  the  spiritual 
self  of  man  and  that  which  has  ‘  brought  him  down  to  the  lowest  of  the 
low  ’  is  his  material  self.  The  spiritual  self  is  rational  and  is  the  reservoir 
of  Divine  potentialities  inasmuch  as  ‘  God.  .  .  .breathed  of  His  Spirit 
unto  him  ’3  and  made  him  His  representative  on  earth.  Being  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute,  the  spiritual  self  ( ruh )  of  man  constitutes  his  essence 
or  reality.  Man’s  material  self,  on  the  other  hand,  is  irrational  and  is 
swayed  by  its  unreal  and  brutal  tendencies,  appetites  and  desires  which 
can  only  be  controlled  by  the  ‘  categorical  imperatives  ’  of  the  spiritual 
self.  In  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  selves  of  man  stands  his 
empirical  or  psychological  self.  This  empirical  self  is  equally  unreal  with 
the  material  self,  for  like  the  latter  it  is  neither  a  substance  nor  a  subject. 
Consciousness,  the  attribute  of  the  empirical  self,  cannot  exist  per  se.  It  is 
simply  the  resultant  of  the  activity  of  the  spiritual  self  upon  the  raw 
materials  of  sensation.  The  empirical  and  the  material  selves,  as  such,  are 
used  as  mere  vehicles  through  which  man’s  spiritual  or  transcendental 
self  as  subject  expresses  itself. 

1.  The  absolute,  transcendental,  empirical  and  material  selves  correspond  to  God,  man's  spirit,  mind 
and  body. 

2.  The  Qur'an,  Sura  95  :  4. 

3.  The  Qur'an,  Sura  32:6:8. 
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Having  in  view  this  analysis  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a  complex  of  the 
transcendental,  empirical  and  material  selves,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
examine  how  far  and  in  what  sense  man  can  be  regarded  as  free  and 
determined  at  the  same  time  and  whether  free-will  and  fatalism  can  be 
reconciled  or  not.  The  transcendental  self  of  man,  which  constitutes  his 
essence  or  reality,  has  been  strictly  determined  by  the  Divine  potentialities 
and,  as  such,  the  transcendental  self  of  man  seems  to  be  predestined  by 
the  absolute  self.  The  unreal  empirical  self  of  man,  again,  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  Divine  potentialities  of  the  transcendental  self  and  the 
repressed  ‘  complexes  ’  of  the  unconscious  but  also  by  the  appetites  and 
desires  of  the  material  self  along  with  the  sense-data  from  the  physical 
world.  The  empirical  self,  as  such,  has  been  likened  to  ‘  a  theatre,  where 
several  perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance,  pass,  repass,  glide 
away  and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.’1  If  the 
transcendental  and  the  empirical  selves  of  man  are  thus  determined,  his 
material  self  must  necessarily  be  doubly  burdened  with  determination, 
limitation  and  negation.  The  material  self  is  not  only  determined  by  the 
other  selves  and  ultimately,  by  the  absolute  self,  but  it  is  determined  too 
by  the  principles  of  uniformity  and  causality  of  the  physical  world  of 
nature.  If  man  is  thus  determined  in  every  respect,  then  fatalism  or  deter¬ 
minism  proves  victorious  and  man’s  free-will  reduced  to  a  mere  ‘  polite 
fiction.’ 

But  is  man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  really  governed  by  fatalism 
or  determinism  ?  If  man  is  essentially  a  spirit  ( ruh )  and  if  his  spiritual 
self  is  vitally  connected  with  the  Absolute  Self  of  God,  then  man  must  • 
partake  of  Divine  freedom.  This  vital  connection  between  man  and  God 
has  been  neglected  by  all  the  deterministic  theories.  In  fact,  God  in  Islam 
is  not  simply  a  transcendent  spectator.  He  is  at  once  ‘  far  off  and  near,’2 
both  transcendent  and  immanent ;  He  is  the  natura  naturans  over  against 
the  natura  naturata  and  is  ‘  nearer  to  us  than  the  artery  in  our  neck.’3 
Once  this  vital  connection  between  man  and  God  is  recognised,  as  Islam 
has  invariably  done,  then  man’s  freedom  of  the  will  could  never  be 
questioned.  Man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  spirit,  is  free  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term ;  his  empirical  and  material  selves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strictly 
determined. 

Man,  as  spirit,  enjoys  not  only  potential  and  actual  freedom ;  he  has 
the  capacity  to  realise  the  ideal  of  absolute  freedom  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  God  alone.  If  God  as  Spirit  is  free  in  the  absolute  sense,  then  man  as 
spirit  is  free  in  the  relative  sense.  This  relative  freedom  of  man,  however, 
manifests  in  two  forms — potential  freedom  and  actual  free-will  which 
are  vitally  connected  with  each  other.  The  potential  freedom  of  man’s 
spiritual  self  has  been  directly  derived  from  the  freedom  of  the  Absolute 


1.  Hume. 

2.  The  Qur'an. 

3.  Idem,  2  :  16. 
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Self  along  with  hisother  potentialities  which  are  all  Divine  in  their  origin. 
Man,  however,  enjoys  the  power  ( Qadr )  to  convert  his  potential  freedom 
into  actual  free-will  by  the  light  of  reason  alone.  Reason  enables  man 
to  know  that  his  potential  freedom  has  its  source  in  God,  and  it  is  reason, 
again,  that  directs  him  to  will  to  enjoy  that  freedom  in  an  actual  form. 
Reason  gives  knowledge  and  knowledge  is  expressed  through  will  and 
man’s  actual  free-will,  as  such,  is  the  resultant  of  his  potential  freedom 
and  actual  will  which  are  combined  together  by  the  light  of  reason  or 
knowledge  alone.  Thus,  man  enjoys  not  only  potential  freedom,  but  also 
actual  free-will  and  he  is  not  merely  determined  as  the  determinists 
maintain. 

This  actual  free-will  of  man,  however,  is  only  relative  and  not  absolute 
and  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  Western  doctrine  of  freedom  as  self- 
determination.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  actual  free-will  that  man  is  regarded 
as  a  self-directive,  self-regulative  and  self-legislative  person.  It  is  due  to 
this  actual  free-will  again,  that  man  is  held  responsible  for  his  actions  and 
volitions.  The  empirical  and  the  material  selves  of  man,  however,  are 
strictly  determined  by  the  actual  free-will  which  appertains  to  his  trans¬ 
cendental  or  spiritual  self.  It  is  the  spiritual  self  alone  that  enjoys  not 
only  potential  freedom  but  also  actual  free-will.  This  freedom  of  the 
spiritual  self  is  manifested  through  his  mental  and  physical  functions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  external  world  of  nature,  on  the  other.  If  man  has 
been  made  the  representative  of  God  on  earth,1  he  has  also  been  granted 
the  required  freedom  to  control  the  ongoings  of  both  the  internal  and  the 
•external  worlds.  That  is  why  man  remains  ‘undetermined  in  a  world 
determined  by  strict  law.'2 

This  actual  free-will  which  appertains  to  the  spiritual  self  of  man 
cannot,  however,  be  identified  with  the  Western  doctrine  of  ‘  freedom  as 
self-determination.’  According  to  Islam,  the  self  that  determines  freedom 
is  not  the  finite  self  of  man,  but  the  Absolute  Self  of  God.  It  is  God  and 
God  alone  Who  has  determined  man  with  freedom  along  with  other 
potentialities.  Even  the  rationalists  of  Islam  failed  to  recognise  this  vital 
connection  between  man  and  God,  and  along  with  their  Western  followers 
they  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  as  self-determination  without 
trying  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  real  self  that  determines  freedom. 
The  self  of  man  which  derives  its  strength  from  God  becomes  a  mere 
nonentity  when  it  is  severed  from  its  source  in  the  absolute.  Thus,  if 
free-will  is  interpreted  as  self-determination,  then  according  to  the  tenets 
of  Islam,  it  should  mean  determination  by  the  Absolute  Self  of  God. 
Islam  does  not  believe  in  unbridled  liberty  for  the  individual,  nor  does  it 
maintain  absolute  fatalism  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  establishes  a 
happy  reconciliation  between  free-will  and  fatalism.  The  spiritual  self  of 


1.  The  Qur'an,  Sura  6  :  165. 

2.  Vide  An‘Na??dm,  the  Mu'tazilite. 
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man,  according  to  Islam,  has  been  determined  with  freedom  by  the 
Absolute  Self  of  God. 

The  Islamic  interpretation  of  freedom  as  determination  by  the  absolute 
self  is  confronted  with  two  difficulties.  The  critics  of  Islam  might  point 
out  that  if  man’s  freedom  is  determined,  it  is  no  real  freedom  even  if  it  is 
determined  by  God.  So  determinism  proves  victorious  and  man’s  res¬ 
ponsibility  vanishes.  Secondly,  they  might  argue  that  if  God  has  deter¬ 
mined  man  in  every  respect,  then  fatalism  or  predestination  win  the  battle 
and  there  is  no  justification  for  human  freedom  and  Divine  justice.  As 
against  both  these  criticisms  Islam  maintains  that  free-will  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  incompatible  with  fatalism  and  that  a  man  can  be  both  free  and 

f>redestined  at  the  same  time  without  there  being  any  difficulty  in  estab- 
ishing  human  responsibility  and  Divine  justice.  Islam  points  out  that 
the  first  argument  of  the  critics,  who  themselves  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
‘  freedom  as  self-determination,’  is  self-contradictory.  If  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  man’s  freedom  by  God  makes  freedom  unreal,  then  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  same  freedom  by  man  makes  it  all  the  more  unreal.  If  the 
self-determinists  confound  freedom  with  absolute  liberty,  then  Islam 
begs  to  part  company  with  them.  Islam,  however,  is  prepared  to  accept 
whole-heartedly  the  position  that  freedom  as  self-determination  is  only 
relative  and  unreal. 

Man,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Islam,  can  never  be  absolutely 
free  because  that  threatens  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Allah.  Islam 
believes  on  the  contrary,  that  ‘  by  no  means  can  aught  befall  us  but 
what  God  has  destined  for  us.’1  If  the  opponents  read  into  this  verse 
the  expression  of  fatalism  or  predestination,  Islam  gladly  points  out  that 
such  an  expression  is  thoroughly  reconcilable  with  the  view  that  God  has 
predestined  man  to  freedom  too.  That  is  why  Allah  bids  us  to  ‘  repel 
evil  with  what  is  good.’2  This  freedom  of  man  to  repel  evil  has  been 
predestined  by  the  freedom  of  the  absolute,  but  it  cannot,  as  such,  be 
ident  ified  with  an  absolute  freedom.  The  actual  free-will  of  man,  however, 
is  only  relative  and  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Islamic  conception 
of  predestination  by  God.  Predestination  or  fatalism,  in  Islam,  means 
nothing  more  than  prevision  on  the  part  of  God.  God,  to  whom  the  past, 
present  and  future  appear  as  one  eternal  ‘  Now,’  has  foreknowledge  or 
prevision  of  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  would  be  freely  developing 
or  not,  his  God-gifted  potentialities.  Thus,  free-will  and  fatalism  on  the 
one  hand  and  human  responsibility  and  Divine  justice  on  the  other,  are 
aptly  reconciled  by  the  Islamic  interpretation  of  freedom  as  self-deter¬ 
mination. 

If  man  has  been  thus  predestined  with  actual  and  potential  freedoms, 
he  must  necessarily  be  held  responsible  for  all  his  actions  and  volitions, 
although  his  freedom  is  only  relative  and  not  absolute.  The  Western 


1.  The  Qur'an,  Sura  9  :  51. 

2.  The  Quran  Sura  34-35*  5-4i* 
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critics  have  rightly  pointed  out  that  a  man  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
involuntary  actions.  Islam  subscribes  to  this  view  and  maintains  that 
God  does  not  arbitrarily  hold  man  responsible  for  actions  which  are 
beyond  his  control,  nor  does  He  ‘  impose  upon  any  soul  a  duty  but  to 
the  extent  of  its  ability.’1  Not  only  this  ;  the  God  of  Islam  is  so  good  and 
just  that  ‘  if  any  one  of  you  does  evil  in  ignorance  and  later  on  turns 
away  from  it  in  repentance  and  acts  aright,  then  He  is  Forgiving,  Merciful.’2 
Thus,  the  Western  critics  have  not  at  all  been  justified  in  stigmatising  that 
the  God  of  Islam  as  an  unjust  despot  when  He  demands  responsibility 
from  man  for  all  his  actions  and  volitions  which  are  determined  by  his 
knowledge  and  freedom.  The  God  of  Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
good  that  He  '.  .bids  not  to  commit  filthy  actions  ’3  and  ‘ .  .if  He  were 
to  exercise  His  own  Will,  He  would  guide  all  into  right.’4  Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  Allah  has  not  only  determined  man  with  freedom,  but  by 
so  doing  He  has  limited  too  the  freedom  of  His  own  choice.  This  limitation 
of  God’s  freedom,  however,  has  not  been  imposed  upon  Him  by  any 
outside  agency,  but  by  His  own  good  and  just  nature.  Thus,  Divine 
justice  is  perfectly  compatible  with  fatalism,  freedom  and  human  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

The  freedom  that  man  enjoys  and  for  which  he  is  held  responsible, 
is  his  actual  free-will.  This  actual  free-will  which  the  Westerners  have 
confounded  with  their  doctrine  of  self-determination,  however,  is  deve¬ 
loped  from  his  potential  freedom  as  given  by  God.  The  doctrine  of  self¬ 
-determination,  when  detached  from  its  source  in  the  absolute,  gives 
man  only  relative  and  unreal  freedom.  That  is  why  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  does  not  afford  man  the  highest  type  of  freedom.  The 
relativity  and  unreality  that  appertain  to  self-determinism  are  based  on 
ignorance  alone.  Islam  does  not  remain  content  with  such  an  unreal  and 
relative  freedom.  It  exhorts  man  to  realise  the  ideal  of  absolute  freedom 
through  the  path  of  self-realisation  in  the  absolute.  Thus,  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Islam,  freedom  as  self-determination  has  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  real  and  absolute  freedom  as  self-realisation. 

In  reality,  the  doctrine  of  self-determinism  proves  to  be  empty  and 
blind  when  it  is  cut  adrift  from  its  theological  moorings.  Once  we  recog¬ 
nise  our  vital  connection  with  God  through  knowledge,  and  pierce  through 
the  veil  of  illusion  surrounding  self-determination,  we  shall  enjoy  the 
ideal  of  absolute  freedom  through  self-realisation  in  the  absolute.  Islam, 
however,  switches  on  the  vital  connection  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  self  and  interprets  self-determination  in  terms  of  determination 
by  the  Infinite  Self  of  God.  This  recognition  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite 
which  enables  man  to  taste  the  honey  of  absolute  freedom  is  possible  of 
attainment  through  self-realisation  alone. 
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Free-will  and  fatalism  in  Islam  represent  rather  two  aspects  of  the 
same  spiritual  self-realisation.  That  which  appears  as  predestined  to 
God’s  prevision,  is  accepted  freely  as  an  ideal  by  the  individual.  Such  a 
predestined  ideal,  however,  does  not  play  the  role  of  the  will-o-the-wisp 
which  recedes  as  we  approach  it.  Rather  it  is  an  ideal  which  is  capable 
of  realisation  in  our  actual  life.  The  moment  we  recognise  the  vital 
connection  of  our  spiritual  self  with  the  absolute,  we  enjoy  the  only  real 
freedom — the  freedom  of  the  absolute.  In  reality  the  more  we  realise  our 
spiritual  nature,  the  mpre  we  are  free  ;  and  the  more  we  are  captivated 
by  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  material  self,  the  more  we  are  constrained 
and  determined.  To  rise  above  the  unreal  pleasures  and  determinations 
of  the  material  self  and  to  recognise  the  common  basis  of  free-will  and 
fatalism  in  the  absolute,  is  self-realisation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ; 
and  such  self-realisation  enables  us  to  realise  the  ideal  of  absolute  freedom 
in  our  ethico-theological  life.  Thus,  if  Hegel  has  identified  the  real  with 
the  rational,  Islam  has  advanced  a  step  forward  in  identifying  the  real  with 
the  ideal.  If  self-realisation  supplies  man  with  the  ideal  of  absolute 
freedom,  it  gives  him  too  the  only  real  freedom  which  transcends  the 
unreal  and  relative  freedom  of  self-determination. 

The  realisation  of  the  vital  connection  between  man  and  God  and  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  ‘  freedom  as  self-realisation  ’  is  dependent  upon 
proper  knowledge,  prayer  and  self-culture.  It  is  by  means  of  knowledge 
alone  that  man’s  potential  freedom  is  transformed  into  his  actual  free¬ 
will,  and  it  is  by  means  of  knowledge,  again,  that  he  recognises  the 
vital  connection  between  God,  man  and  the  world.  God,  in  Islam,  ex¬ 
presses  Himself  through  the  ongoings  of  the  mental  and  the  physical 
worlds  which,  in  other  words,  are  symbolic  manifestations  of  the  absolute. 
The  Qur’an  says  :  ‘  We  shall  show  them  our  signs  in  the  outside  world 
and  inside  themselves.’1  As  knowledge  implies  the  interpretation  of  the 
manifest  content  or  such  signs  in  terms  of  their  latent  content,2  to 
know  a  thing  implies  viewing  it  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  The  more  we 
recognise  the  mental  and  the  physical  worlds  as  self-revelations  of  the 
absolute,  the  more  we  embrace  Him  with  faith  and  reverence  ;  and  the 
more  we  gain  faith  in  Him,  the  more  we  pray  for  Him  ;  and  the  more  we 
pray  for  Him,  the  more  we  realise  our  self  in  Him  ;  and  the  more  we 
attain  to  the  stage  of  self-realisation,  the  more  we  enjoy  real  freedom, — 
the  freedom  of  the  absolute.  Thus,  the  realisation  of  real  freedom  in  the 
ethico-theological  life  of  man  involves  self-realisation  through  knowledge, 
faith  and  prayer.  ‘  Remember  God  often,’  the  Qur’an  says,  and  such 
remembrance  is  prayer  which,  as  Dr.  Iqbal  has  rightly  pointed  out, 
is  ‘the  ego’s  escape  from  mechanism  to  freedom.’3  Prayer,  in  other  words, 
enables  man  to  realise  his  vital  connection  with  the  absolute  and  thus  to 


1.  The  Qur’Sn,  Sura  52.  6-41. 

2.  Vide  Freud’s  Interpretation  of  Dreams. 

3.  Vide  Six  Lectures,  etc.  by  Dr.  Iqbal. 
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partake  of  His  freedom.  Thus,  self-realisation  implies  freedom  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  freedom  as  self-realisation  trans¬ 
cends  the  limitations  of  freedom  as  self-determination,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  supplant  the  latter ;  rather,  the  unreality  and  relativity  of 
self-determination  is  supplemented  by  the  ideal  of  absolute  freedom 
through  self-realisation.  The  doctrine  of  self-realisation  has  enabled 
Islam  to  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  free-will  and  fatalism. 
When  man,  through  knowledge,  self-culture  and  prayer,  realises  his  Divine 
nature,  he  finds  that  free-will  and  fatalism  represent  rather  two  aspects 
of  the  same  truth.  That  which  is  fatalism  to  God’s  prevision,  is  freely 
realised  by  the  individual  in  his  practical  life.  Thus,  if  self-determination 
gives  man  only  limited  and  relative  freedom,  self-realisation  grants  him 
real  and  perfect  freedom. 

The  Islamic  doctrine  of  self-realisation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Buddhistic  ideal  of  self-annihilation  or  nirvana.  The  doctrine  of  self- 
realisation  recognises  two  phases  in  the  spiritual  development  of  man. 
In  the  first  phase,  which  is  known  as  fand-jilldh,  the  devotee  passes  away 
towards  God  through  constant  remembrance  or  prayer.  This  phase  has 
some  resemblance  with  the  doctrine  of  self-annihilation  or  nirvana  of 
the  Buddhists  inasmuch  as,  like  the  latter,  it  is  negative  in  its  outlook. 
Both  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  the  self  in  the  absolute.  But,  whereas 
Nirvana  is  purely  negative  involving,  as  it  does,  the  complete  self-anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  the  negative  element  in  fana-fillah  is 
supplemented  by  the  highest  ideal  of  baqa-billah,  where  the  finite  self, 
after  passing  away  into  the  infinite,  enjoys  everlasting  life  in  God. 
This  ideal  of  baqa-billah  does  not,  like  nirvana,  snatch  away  freedom  and 
independence  from  the  individual ;  rather,  it  entitles  him  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  the  absolute.1  This  is  self-realisation  in  the  highest  possible  sense. 

Freedom  as  self-realisation  is  also  different  from  the  doctrine  of 
eudaemonism.2  Eudaemonism,  involves,  no  doubt,  self-realisation,  but 
the  self  that  it  aims  at  realising  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
rational  and  the  irrational  selves  of  man.  The  Islamic  doctrine  of  self- 
realisation,  on  the  other  hand,  transcends  the  ideal  of  eudaemonism  and 
advocates  the  realisation  of  the  spiritual  self  in  the  absolute.  This, 
according  to  Islam,  affords  man  the  highest  type  of  freedom.  The  spirit, 
being  the  highest  reality  in  man,  the  rational  and  irrational  selves  prove 
to  be  nonentities  through  which  the  spiritual  self  expresses  itself.  It  is 
due  to  this  reason  that  Islam  discards  both  hedonism  and  asceticism  along 
with  eudaemonism  and  advocates  the  ideal  of  self-realisation  which 
grants  man  perfect  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  absolute. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  Islamic  conception  of  freedom  as  self-realisa¬ 
tion  is  at  once  distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  and 
self-annihilation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ideals  of  hedonism,  asceticism 

1.  Vide  Nicholson's  Mystics  of  /slam, 

2.  Ethics  by  Seth. 
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and  eudaemonism,  on  the  other.  The  relative  and  unreal  freedom  of  self- 
determination,  along  with  man’s  potential  freedom  and  actual  free-will, 
is  supplemented  by  the  absolute  and  real  freedom  as  self-realisation. 
Islam,  as  such,  has  granted  man  freedom  of  various  degrees.  Lowest  in 
the  scale  is  his  potential  freedom  which  is  converted  into  his  actual  free¬ 
will  through  knowledge,  and  highest  in  the  scale  is  his  real  freedom  as 
self-realisation  to  be  obtained  through  knowledge,  prayer  and  self-culture. 
Thus,  if  man  enjoys  free-will  in  every  respect,  he  should  naturally  be  held 
responsible  for  all  his  actions  and  volitions.  Islam,  as  such,  cannot  be 
called  a  strictly  fatalistic  religion  ;  nor  should  its  Allah  be  stigmatised  as 
an  ‘  arbitrary  despot  ’  for  demanding  responsibility  from  man. 

Islam,  however,  does  not  discard  fatalism  altogether  ;  rather  it  justifies 
fatalism  in  a  scientific  spirit.  It  maintains  that  free-will  and  fatalism  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  each  other  such  that  a  man  may  be  both  free  and  predestined  at  the 
same  time.  Fatalism,  in  Islam,  means  prevision  of  God  about  the  future 
which  the  individual  freely  realises  in  his  life-time.  Free-will  and  fatalism, 
in  other  words,  represent  rather  two  aspects  of  the  same  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  in  man.  It  is  only  when  man  realises  the  vital  connection  of  his 
spiritual  self  with  the  absolute  through  knowledge,  prayer  and  self¬ 
culture  that  he  is  enabled  to  discover  the  common  basis  of  the  identity 
between  free-will  and  fatalism  in  the  absolute.  To  rise  to  that  stage  of 
freedom  through  self-realisation  is  to  recognise  Providence  and  to  realise 
the  intimate  connection  between  ethical  freedom  and  theological  fatalism. 

Thus,  ethical  freedom  as  self-determination  is  supplemented  by  the 
Islamic  doctrine  of  freedom  as  self-realisation.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  original  contribution  of  Islam  to  the  problem  of  free-will 
and  fatalism. 


M.  U.  Ahmad. 


FRATERNIZATION  (MU’AKHAT)  IN  EARLY 
ISLAMIC  SOCIETY 


WHEN  (the  Prophet)  Mohammad  preached  the  fraternity  of  Islam  and 
abolished  the  ancient  ties  of  family  and  tribe,  he  soon  realized  the 
necessity  of  substituting  other  ties  for  those  he  had  declared  to  be 
null  and  void.  He  therefore,  tried  to  bring  his  followers  into  closer  union  by 
introducing  Mu’akhat  (  »^l>*  )  or  brotherhood  between  each  pair  of 
his  congregation.  This  unification  was  attempted  on  a  principle  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  ancient  Arabian 
society,  both  settled  and  nomadic.  Our  chief  sources  of  information  on 
the  subject  are  :  Slrat  of  Ibn-Hisham  (p.  344),  which  is  the  earliest  source ; 
the  History  of  I  bn- Khaldun  (Vol.  II,  1 61 ) ;  Khamis  of  Diyarbakri  (I, 
397-98) ;  and  Insan  al-‘  Uyun  of  HalabI  (II,  101).  There  are  also  occasional 
remarks  about  it  in  other  works,  such  as  Ibn-Hajar's  Isaba,  Ibn-Qutaiba’s 
Kitab  al-Maarif  and  Ibn  al-Athlr’s  Usud  al-Ghdbah.  These  brotherhoods 
were  concluded,  as  the  formula  runs  r1 

.  Ojz  C»(i|  -W  <j jj)\ 3  Ijl)  3  Jji-I  J* 

There  is  also  a  tradition  about  the  ritual  observed  at  the  ceremony  of 
fraternization  :2 

* 

{£* J*  ^  o-k  ^ 3  Ol  ,  *  . 

.  dXSjf  3 

Similarly,  we  read  in  Ibn-Hisham  (p.  344)  : 

| c*9  JUi  J  -0)1  3  0^1  I 

oi ^  ji  J*  aj j  f  ^  j  ^  J j #  vj!  ^  '-3*j  j 

i.  Ibn-Sa‘d,  Tabaqdt,  Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  1. 

With  due  respect  to  the  learned  author,  I  should  say  that  the  narrator  of  the  tradition,  Muhammad 
ibn  ‘Omar  al-WSqidl,  is  not  considered  credulous  enough  by  the  Traditionists.  Vide  Tahzlb  al~ 
Tahzib  of  al-AsqalSnl,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  364. — Ed.,  I.  C. 

2.  Ibn-Sa*d,  Vol.  III,  pt.  1,  p.  14. 

The  words  ritual  and  ceremony  are  rather  loosely  used  as  the  same  act  was  not  repeated  at  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  Fraternization.  Moreover,  Muhammad  ibn  I  small  has  also  been  suspected  as  untrustworthy. 
See  Tahzib-al- Tahzib,  Vol.  IX,  p.  61  .—Ed.  J.  C. 
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(jydljJl  iwJj  J  j  <yL«pi  i»*L^  *-Ul  *^S3  ^.-1  1^*  <Jt»  *XJI 

•  jL**-'  OlyO  I_JU>  til  |jj  (J*  j  {j*  yk'V  J  Jaa.  aJ 

From  this  cautious  description  of  the  ceremony,  which  from  its  very 
restraint  may  be  accepted  as  genuine,  there  is  a  far  cry  to  the  rather 
elaborate  narrative,  given  by  Halabi  (II,  xoi) : 

}■ 

d_Pi  j  “UJI  J (J*  c-L-J  J'i  jjl  (jl  ^  Jjj  jy  jjd  j$  i 

a«£  <jl  *_J tsi  ) _ywy-l  ^y.  li-AJ  J  <Jy  (*i»  0!A»  (jil  OlAi 

^-Ul  •  iAl  »^A  ^Ai  ^  liia.  Ait*.  ^y  jjiJa^l  |_jbj  "UJl  Ol  j»5  y  *J  |y-i»  _j  _j  tjka-aU 

y-ljl  J  ol  y  j*£.^  (_j1  j  ‘  ij*L)|  y  j  "A-o  iSCI'AH  y  (yL^j 

y 

■Oil  l-C  till  (jl  <Jti>  |»aLj  <UJj  (>j  li>ti  |» VHi  jSolil  la  p,»  <cSCj^L>  ^  (JUj  dill 

.  "  y" 

<SS^ y.  j  y  ^.a^y  Uj-C  w-o  U  *AtLL  ,l5o  jJi-S  y)  _j  <±Sl)j£- 

I  ^-U I  ■Ks  ^ i ^ a%  Ij I  V)  t^stc*  t.1 I  —  !,*■*!'  d Uj  .\3  ^ I  d p  ^.Cj  d .  . 

ij"Aj  «c>- 1  j  *UJ|  (_jl  ($y.|  j  tUJ i  aU I  J.aii  t_|^a»  (jjlj  _jl  ^yUJI 

•  j^i  u'^O'-i  J  y-T  J  •c*Vl  oIa  ^ 

These  brothers  were  expected  to  support  each  other.  They  used  to 
go  to  battle  together,  as  we  learn  from  Ibn-Sa‘d  and  Ibn-Hisham.  They 
even  inherited  from  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  blood-relations. 
How  seriously  the  obligations  involved  were  taken,  may  be  seen  from  the 
story  of  Sa‘d  bin  al-Rab!‘,  who  asked  his  “  brother  ”  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman 
bin  ‘Auf  to  take  whatever  he  liked  of  his  property  and  to  marry  one  of 
his  wives.1 

Caetani,  in  his  Annali  dell’islam  (Vol.  I,  p.  408),  devotes  a  paragraph 
to  these  brotherhoods  and  gives  a  list  of  those  persons  who  were  thus 
united.  This  list  is  based  on  that  given  in  Ibn-Hisham  and  compared 
with  and  augmented  from  Ibn-Khaldun.  Halabi  and  Ibn-Hajar.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  eighteen  pairs  of  brethren,  with  the  addition  of  three 
variants.  It  is  certain  that  Ibn-Ishaq's  list  is  not  complete,  for  other 
sources  state  the  number  of  pairs  to  have  been  45  or  50.  Moreover,  as 
Caetani  points  out,  it  is  not  altogether  reliable,  since  it  contains  obvious 
errors. 

Nearly  all  the  sources  are  agreed  on  the  time  during  which  this  insti¬ 
tution  prevailed.  According  to  Ibn-Ishaq,  Ibn-Sa'd  (Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  1) 
and  other  authorities  mentioned  above,  the  brotherhoods  were  concluded 
between  Muhajirun,  and  between  Muhajirun  and  Ansar  and  were  abolished 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Badr  by  the  revelation  of  the  ayat  al-Mlrath, 
by  which  the  right  of  inheritance  was  regulated.  The  Arabic  authors 
regarded  this  date  as  the  criterion  to  judge  whether  a  hrotherhood  was 
likely  to  have  existed  between  certain  men  or  not.  For  instance,  the 


1.  Ibn-Sa'd,  III,  pt.  i,  p.  89. 
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tradition  that  Salman  al-Farisi  was  “  brother  ”  of  Abu-’d-Darda  or 
Hudhaifa  is  rejected  as  incorrect1  since  Salman  came  to  Madina  two  years 
after  Badr  (Ibn-Sa  d,  IV,  60).  Similarly,  it  was  impossible,  as  some  author¬ 
ities  would  have  it,  that  Ja'far  bin  Abl-Jalib  was  the  “  brother  ”  of  Mu  adh 
b.  Jabal,  since  he  had  gone  to  Abyssinia  and  did  not  return  until  after 
Badr  and  the  abolition  of  brotherhoods  (Ibn-Sa'd,  Vol.  IV,  23  ;  Ibn-Hisham, 
p.  344).  Likewise,  the  genuineness  of  a  tradition  about  the  existence  of  a 
brotherhood  between  Abu-Dharr  and  al-Mundhir  b.  ‘Amr  of  the  Band 
Sa  Ida  is  denied  by  al-Waqidl  for  the  reason  that  Abu-Dharr,  even  after 
his  conversion  to  Islam,  continued  to  live  among  his  own  people  and  did 
not  repair  to  Madina  until  after  al-Khandaq  (cf.  Ibn-Sa'd,  III,  2,  p.  100). 

Whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  institution  of  brotherhood,  if  not  abolished 
formally,  was  at  any  rate  discontinued  after  Badr  and  no  new  brother¬ 
hoods  were  concluded  after  that  date,  it  is  not  so  certain  at  what  time 
the  Prophet  introduced  this  institution.  In  a  note  to  the  section  on  these 
brotherhoods,  Caetani  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Halabl  (II, 
p.  101)  and  Khamis  (I,  398),  mention  is  made  of  the  conclusion  of  brother¬ 
hood  between  Muslims  in  Mecca  before  the  Hijra.  The  relevant  passage 
in  Halabi  runs  thus  : 

LaJ  !  )  La.1  V I  j  y  Oy  o  1  Jjc  a!  I  y-  j  (£  I  a  I 

9. 

»y  j  Jr’  ^  I  iUljll  6!  j  j  .\  ^1 

.  Aril  J  AxJ  J 


Caetani  also  refers  to  a  note  in  Ibn-Hajar’s  Isaba  (II,  586),  according  to 
which  brotherhood  existed  in  Mecca  between  Talha  bin  ‘Ubaidullah  and 
az-Zubair  bin  al-‘Awam.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passage 
from  Isaba,  II,  p.  891  (No.  9322,  in  the  Art.  on  ‘Abdullah  b.  Mas'ud)  : 

This  statement  would  imply  the  existence  of  fraternities  before  the  Hijra 
in  Mecca  ;  and  seems  to  have  escaped  Caetani  \s  notice.  Ibn-Hajar  does 
not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement ;  Halabl  quotes  Ibn-al-JauzI ; 


1.  This  Tradition  is  also  ascribed  to  an  untrustworthy  Traditionist.  Further  the  words  of  the 
Tradition  J*  «l»-l  y  J f  do  not  imply  that  all  other  Tradition ists 

also  refused  to  accept  fraternization  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Badr.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  fraternization  should  not  be  accepted  since  the  Ayat-i-Mlrath  did  not  put  an  end 
to  principles  of  this  institution  other  than  that  of  Mirajh.  Even  in  Mlralh  one-third  of  the  dead  man's 
property  was  allowed  to  be  distributed  among  the  legatees.  Briefly  stated,  I  think  that  the  question 
in  issue  is  largely  dependent  upon  understanding  the  psychology  of  the  Muslim  peoples  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Muslim  faith.  —  Ed.  Islamic  Culture. 
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while  the  authorities  in  Khamis  are  Ibn-Hajar  and  lbn-‘Abd  al-Barr.1 
In  another  work  of  his,  Fath  al-Bari  bi  Shark  Sahih  al-Bukhari,  Ibn-Hajar 
refers  once  more  to  the  conclusion  of  brotherhood  in  Mecca  in  a  passage 
which  is  quoted  in  Khamis  as  the  source.  Ibn-al-Athir,  too,  knew  that 
brotherhood  had  been  concluded  between  the  earliest  converts  in  Mecca 
before  the  Hijra  ;  he  refers  to  it  twice  in  his  Usud.  al-Ghaba,  once  under 
az-Zubair  (II,  197)  and  again  under  Talha  bin  ‘Ubaidullah  (III,  59).  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  brotherhoods  concluded  in  Mecca  do  not  find  mention 
elsewhere  in  our  published  sources.  However,  in  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Kitdh  al-Muhabbar  by  Muhammad  b;n  Habib,  of  which  there  is  a  unique 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  we  find  a  chapter  on  Mu’akhat  in  folios  26 b 
to  28u,  which  begins  with  a  list  of  brotherhoods  concluded  in  Mecca. 
The  heading  of  this  chapter  and  the  last  sentence  of  its  first  paragraph 
expressly  state  that  the  Companions  mentioned  in  fol.  26b,  1-17-28 a,  1-8 
had  been  brethren  in  Mecca.”2  Ibn-Habib  enumerates  nine  such  pairs, 
viz.,  the  Prophet  and  ‘All  b.  Abi-Talib  ;  Hamza  and  Zaid  bin  Haritha  ; 
Abu-Bakr  and  ‘Umar  ;  ‘Uthman  and  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf ;  az- 
Zubair  and  ‘Abdallah  b.  Mas'ud  ;  ‘Ubaida  b.  al-Harith  and  Bilal ;  Mus'ab 
b.  ‘Unvair  and  Sa‘d  b.  Abi’l-Waqqas  ;  Abu-‘Ubaida  b.  al-Jarrah  and  Salim, 
mawla  of  Abu-Hudhaifa  ;  and  lastly,  Sa'Id  b.  Zaid  and  Talha  b.  ‘Ubaidallah. 
Since  Ibn-Hajar  and  Ibn-al-Athir  knew  Jbn-Hablb’s  Kitab  al-Muhabbar— 
they  refer  to  the  work  several  times  and  Ibn-Hajar  often  quotes  from  a 
chapter  on  the  it  may  be  assumed  with  a  high  degree  of  prob¬ 

ability  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Meccan  fraternization 
from  this  work.  But  the  lact  that  the  pair  Talha-az-Zubair  is  not  found* 
in  the  Kitab  al-Muhabbar  among  the  Meccan  brethren,  speaks  against 
this  assumption. 

In  his  T abaqdt,  lbn-Sa‘d  gives  in  the  case  of  each  Companion  the  name 
of  his  ‘  brother’  ;  but,  although  he  faithfully  states  every  variation  in  the 
pairs  of  names  that  came  to  his  notice,  he  does  not  betray  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  fraternization  had  taken  place  in  Mecca,  not  even  by  criticising 

1  ■  j  '  Jr*  J  A '  a*'  S  » t»- 1  y.1  c--  U  <>  I  ji  y  I  jA  ->  £•  y  ^  j>y  0- t  i 

w»  -t».  is  1  V  ti  U  J-t,  L,  j>-  y  j  )  L  |  y  pT  U~l  ^5  j  j  y  I4II  y,  At 

)  y  >  yj  I  «  '"L  is\  )  s*  j  Jl  is'.  I  J-l  Jl>  j  /  J 

a-*-~  ■"it  J  j  k  J*-  Jt>*  ''jL  y  v  j  )  w-lLU  y  Ls\  "<>l  jj  y  j  y  y  J l-*r* 
y  1  y  ^  ‘V  _<*  )  » j’-A't )  j  I  jj  j  j  U  Jt»  y-l  y*  y> 

;  Kluimis,  I,  398). 

tor  the  fraternity  between  the  Prophet  and  'Alt,  see  also  Mas'udI,  Muruj  adh-Dhahab.  IV,  456  : 

a,  N  j  V  V  ,»«L»  y  *  1  C-  l  *  I  y<  y-  T  y*-  "1 1  J  j  J  y  *  Sy-l  U  V  t 

'  eS  Jj*t  is'  ^  *  A '  y  y  y  0  j  j  J-£  y  e-i  I  <!  j  } 

|*4_.  ^’-T  jU  j  ;  J-»  y  j—  I  y>  <Jt  *1 1  <U|  j.  j 

•Kt  dJlj  j  ;Ll  jll  j  (fol.  26b).  The  paragraph  ends  thus  :  »l*-l  y  « J»  (fol.  27^1). 

rj* 
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or  rejecting  such  a  supposition.  Comparing  the  groups  of  names  given 
by  Ibn-Sa‘d  and  Ibn-Habib,  we  find  that  four  of  the  nine  pairs  listed  by 
the  latter  as  brethren  in  Mecca  are  found  in  Ibn-Sa‘d,  too,  but  only  as 
variants  and  without  any  indication  that  their  brotherhood  dated  from 
before  the  Hijra.  These  four  pairs  are  :  Abu-Bakr,  ‘Umar  ;  Hamza 
Zaid  ;  Zubair — ‘Abdallah  b.  Mas‘ud  ;  and  Mus'ab  b.  ‘Umair-  -Sa‘d  h. 
Abl-Waqqas.  For  the  first  pair  we  find  tour  different  combinations,  for 
the  second  two,  for  the  third  four,  and  for  the  last  pair  five  different 
combinations,  in  lbn-Sa‘d,  without  any  indication  that  he  was  aware  in 
the  least  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  refer  to  a  brotherhood 
existing  between  them  before  their  arrival  in  Madina. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  the  Mu’akhat  in  Ibn-Habib’s  work 
is  devoted  to  the  fraternities  concluded  in  Madina.  Ibn-Habib  agrees 
with  the  other  authorities  in  that  this  institution  was  abolished  at  the  time 
of  Badr  with  the  revelation  of  the  ayat  al-Mirath  ;  and  he,  too,  rejects  the 
Tradition  about  the  brotherhood  of  Salman  al-Farisi and Abu-’d-Darda’, 
arguing  in  the  same  way  as  other  authors  have  done.  His  list  comprises 
56  pairs  ;  in  the  case  of  ‘Umar  and  'Uthman  he  adds  two  different  combi¬ 
nations,  so  that  he  mentions  60  pairs  altogether.  Moreover,  Mu'adh  b. 
‘Afra’  is  connected  with  ‘Umar  and  with  Ma'mar  b.  al-Harith.  The  total 
number  of  pairs  taken  from  Ibn-Sa‘d  (who  has  not,  however,  drawn  up  a 
list  like  the  one  in  Kitdb  al-Muhabbar )  is  sixty,  out  of  which  eight  names 
occur  in  various  combinations.  In  four  cases  Ibn-Sa‘d  adds  that  the 
Tradition  is  doubtful,  false  or  impossible.  He  also  mentions  four  pairs, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  become  brethren  only  after  Badr  or  even  after 
Khandaq,  which  shows  the  tradition  to  be  spurious.  These  Traditions  do 
not  gain  anything  in  authenticity  by  the  additional  information,  as  in  the 
case  of  al-‘Abbas  and  Naufal  b.  al-Harith,  that  they  had  been  boon 
companions  even  before  the  advent  of  Islam.1 

A  comparison  between  the  pairs,  as  given  by  Ibn-Habib  and  Ibn- 
Sa‘d,  yields  the  following  result  : 

Forty-nine  pairs  are  identical, 

Nine  pairs  are  identical,  but  there  are  slight  variations  in  the  res¬ 
pective  names.  For  instance,  Ibn-Habib  associates  Suwaid  b.  ‘Ami 
with  Wahb  b.  Sarh  ;  whereas  Ibn-Sa‘d  gives  the  latter’s  name  as 
Wahb  b.  Sa‘d  b.  Abi-Sarh. 

Two  pairs  are  found  in  Ibn-Habib  but  not  in  lbn-Sa‘d,  viz.. 
Abu-Marthad  al-Ghanawi,  hallf  of  Hamza — ‘Ubaida_b.  as-Samit  ; 
Shammas  b.  ‘Uthman  b.  ash-Sharid — Hanzala  b.  Abi  ‘Amir. 

I.  The  list  in  Ibn-Hisham.  pp.  9.13-34  Rives  live  pairs,  three  ul  which  agree  with  Ibn-SaTi  01  Ibn- 
Hablb.  In  addition,  Ibn-Hi§ham  connects  Abu -Pharr  al-Cibifari  with  al-Miqdad  b.  'Arm  (whom  Ibn 
IshSoj  does  not  mention  in  his  list  on  p.  344  If.)  a  lratermty  which  is  impossible,  as  the  former  came  to 
Madina  only  after  the  battle  of  al- Khandaq.  He  also  speaks  of  a  fraternity  between  Mu'awiya  b.  Abb 
Sufyftn  and  al-Hutat  b.  Yazld  a.I-Muja'ishi,  said  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  Prophet.  Al-Hutat,  in 
consequence  thereof,  is  said  to  have  died  at  Mu'itwiya’s  during  his  reign  and  Muawiya  to  have  become 
his  heir. 
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Although  the  institution  did  not  exist  for  lohgTnfie,  it  does  seem  to 
have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Muslim  community.  The 
Prophet’s  intention  to  create  a  feeling  of  community  among  his  followers 
was  helped  by  the  facility,  with  which,  in  Arabic  society,  groups  were 
formed  or  individuals  associated  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection  and  help  :  the  terms,  jiwdr  and  hilf  are  familiar  to  every  student 
of  Arabian  antiquity.  Just  as  an  adopted  son  became  an  equal  to  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  blood-relative,  so  the  ‘  brother  ’  considered  himself  a 
member  of  his  ‘  brother’s  family.  Ibn-lshaq  narrates  that  Bilal,  Abu- 
Bakr’s  mawla,  when  asked  by  ‘Umar  for  the  purpose  of  registeration  to 
which  family  he  belonged,  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  of  Abu- 
Ruwaiha  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Khath‘amI,  his  ‘brother,’  since 
the  Prophet  had  pronounced  him  such.  Hence  also  Zaid  b.  Haritha’s 
claim  on  Hamza’s  daughter  'Ammara,1  because  he  had  been  Hamza’s 
brother  at  Mecca,  according  to  Ibn-Hablb  (fob  26a,  where  the  story  is 
told  ;  Waqidl-Wellhausen,  p.  302,  too,  tells  the  story,  but  he  ignores  the 
last  detail,  nor  does  Ibn-Sa‘d  know  of  it). 

Nor  are  we  to  condemn  in  haste  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  h.  ‘Auf’s  action  in 
claiming  to  be  the  legal  heir  to  the  whole  fortune  of  Sa‘d  b.  ar-Rabfa, 
his  ‘  brother,’  leaving  the  latter’s  widow  destitute.  He  remembered  the 
formula,  with  which  their  brotherhood  had  been  solemnly  concluded  : 
»UA'I  cjji  cjU|  u,j  Ojm  3  ji- 1  J*.2  This  incident,  however, 

showed  the  Prophet  the  social  injustice  of  the  institution.  The 
widow  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  Prophet,  weeping  and  complaining  , 
how  she  and  her  children  had  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 
After  a  night’s  interval,  the  Prophet  received  a  revelation,  the 
famous  ayat  al-Mlrath,  by  which  the  right  of  inheritance  was  regulated, 
and  the  family’s  prior  right  was  reinstituted. The  revelation  of  this  verse 
marked  the  formal  end  of  the  Mu’akhat,  while  it  had  been  unofficially 
discontinued  since  Badr,  or  at  least  no  new  brotherhood  had  been  instituted 
since  then.  The  victory  at  Badr  not  only  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  Muslim  community  as  a  whole,  but  it  also  materially  benefited  its 
individual  members,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  ensure  their 
safety  by  artificial  means.  It  also  shows  the  Prophet’s  statesmanship  and 
keen  feeling  for  the  trend  of  public  opinion  that  he  quickly  perceived  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  an  institution,  which  instead  of  being  a  tie  between 
his  followers,  had  become  a  source  of  contention  and  disaffection. 

Dr.  Miss  Ilse  Lichtenstaedter. 

1  *  Ibn-Sa‘d,  III,  j  ;  VIII,  2oy.  Her  name  is  given  as  Umama  (Ibn-Sa'd,  VIII,  33  and  113).  Ibn-Hablb 
calls  her  Amatullah  (fol.  4011). 

2.  Ibn-Hablb,  fol.  27 a. 

3.  Waqidl-Wellhausen,  p.  146;  Caetani,  Annuli,  I,  p.  655,  note  1.  Ibn-Hablb  connects  the  revelation 
•of  this  verse  with  the  complaint  of  Aus  b.  Thabit’s  wife  and  four  daughters,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  by  their  uncle’s  (  ^  )  claim  to  the  fortune  which  Aus  had  left.  Wellhausen  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  -  \  ;  for  he  says :  “  Brtider,  damit  scheint  des  Vaters 
Briider  gemeint  zu  scin. ..."  (p.  147,  note). 
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Chapter  XXI 
Enemy  Property 


Preliminary  Remarks. 


PROPERTY  may  be  movable  or  immovable.  It  may  be  owned  by  private 
individuals,  or  by  the  State.  Even  if  it  is  unowned  by  anybody,  yet 
the  very  fact  of  its  situation  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
renders  it  as  belonging  to  that  State.  In  a  broad  sense,  all  the  land  within 
the  territory  of  a  State,  be  it  owned  by  private  individuals  or  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  is  supposed  to  be  the  property  oi  the  State.  For,  foreign 
aggression  against  the  property  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  State  is  as  much 
an  insult  to  the  State  as  one  committed  against  the  property  owned  by 
the  State.  The  notion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  world  and  all  that  is 
therein  is  God’s,1  and  He  bequeaths  it  to  whomever  He  pleases;2  and 
that  the  ruler  of  a  country  functions  as  an  agent  of  God  in  that  part  of 
the  world.3  Hence  the  legal  dictum  that  all  the  parts  ol  a  Muslim  territory 
lie  under  the  authority  of  the  Muslim  ruler  (  f^l  A  ^  Ol 

).4  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet : 

The  ‘Adite  land  belongs  to  God  and  Jd  c  3  jo) 
to  His  Messenger.  And  thereafter  does  ,  .....  j 

it  to  you.  So  whoever  colonises  a  derelict  3  ^  ^  J 
land,  it  will  be  his.  Yet  no  one  has  a  right  •  i>*“  ^ 

to  an  enclosure  after  three  years  [if  he  has 
not  developed  it].5 


”  fAill  JUI  jLu 


A  commentator  says : 

An  old  thing  is  called  “Adite,  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  people  of  ‘Ad  on  account  of 

the  remote  antiquity  of  their  time,  no  ‘  '  "  ' 

matter  whether  it  really  belonged  to  them  ^ ^  3  •rA-TJ  A1,  ^ 
or  not.  Here  it  means  a  piece  of  land  At*  j  JJ'  ob'  u 


k  ^  ^  I 


1.  Qur’an,  7  :  128. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Qur  an,  38  :  26,  6  ;  165. 

4.  Mabsuf  of  Sarakhsiv.  X,  93. 

5.  Khardj  of  Abu-Yusuf,  p.  37 ;  Khardi  of  Qudamah-ibn-Ja'far,  part  7,  chapter  5  (MS.  Kopriiiu, 

Istanbul)* 
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which  was  unowned  in  the  time  before  _  ^  •  f 

Islam,  that  is,  situate  in  a  place  which 
had  no  owner.1 

Discussing  the  implications  of  this  tradition,  Qudamah-ibn-Ja'far  says  : 

To  resume  the  matter,  all  that  is  *4*  g.  (Jt* 
owned  neither  by  a  Muslim  nor  a  j|  ^ 
friendly  foreigner,  will  be  at  the  disposal 

of  the  ruler  who  may  enfeoff  it  to  •  ^  ’  o'*  t 

whomever  he  pleases.2 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  all  the  property  of  a  State  is  always  to  be 
found  in  its  own  territory,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  extent  may  lie  in 
other  countries.  Property  belonging  to  embassies,  to  citizens  temporarily 
residing  or  trading  abroad,  also  debts  and  trusts,  are  examples  thereof. 

The  general  principle  guiding  Muslim  law  in  the  treatment  of  property 
belonging  to  an  enemy  has  been  explained  thus  : 

The  principle  is  that  all  property  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  ownership  to  another  may  be  made  booty,  not  otherwise. 
For,  possession  by  means  of  occupation  is  just  like  possession  by 
means  of  the  other  methods  which  effect  ownership.  Thus  whatever 
may  be  owned  by  virtue  of  other  methods,  may  pre-eminently  be  so 
by  means  of  occupation.3 

The  different  kinds  of  property  described  above  are  treated  in  different 
manners,  as  under  : 


x.  State  Property. 

It  may  either  be  movable  or  immovable,  and  it  may  either  fall  under 
the  general  exchequer  or  be  reserved  for  the  royal  household.  For  its 
special  importance,  we  begin  with  the  territory  of  an  enemy  state. 

(i)  Territory. — By  conquest  and  occupation  of  a  territory,  the 
sovereignty  thereof — with  the  obligation  of  protection  and  right  of 
allegiance — is  transferred  to  the  conqueror.  The  occupation,  whether 
permanent  or  strategical  and  temporary,  gives  the  occupant  the  right  of 
taxing,  administering  and  otherwise  treating  the  occupied  land  as  a  part 
of  his  dominions. 

The  question  of  how  to  treat  conquered  territory  came  in  for  sharp 
discussion  and  disputation  very  early  in  Islam.  The  practice  of  the  Prophet 
had  apparently  left  the  matter  undecided.  For  he  had  sometimes  distrib¬ 
uted  the  conquered  land  among  the  victorious  army  as  booty,  and  at 

1.  by  ‘Abdal-'Aziz-bin-Muhammad  ar-Rahabiy,  fol.  73  a  (MS. 
Lal6li  No.  1600,  Istanbul). 

2.  Op.  cit part  7,  ch.  6  (MS.  Istanbul). 

3.  Mufyit  by  Radiy-ud-dln-as-Sarakiisiy,  1,  5996  (MS.  Waliuddln,  Istanbul). 
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others  he  had  not  only  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  vanquished  hut  even 
did  not  touch  their  property.  The  question  requires  closer  scrutiny  before 
recording  the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph 
‘Umar. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  cases  of  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands  by  the  Prophet  among  his  soldiers  are  only  those  of 
Banu-an-Nadir  and  Banu-Quraizah.  Both  these  Jewish  tribes  of  Madrnah 
had  fought  against  the  Prophet  and  capitulated  after  a  siege.  The  Qur’an 
enjoins  the  administering  of  personal  laws  to  Jews  and  Christians. 1  It  may 
ue  that  the  Prophet  was  paying  these  Jews  in  their  own  coin.2 3  For  the 
Bible  commanded  : — 

When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then  pro¬ 
claim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace, 
and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people  that  is  found 
therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee.  And 
if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  besiege  it.  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered 
it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  But  the  women  and  the  little  ones  and  the  cattle,  and 
all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  unto 
thyself ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  given  thee.  ( Deut .  XX,  10-14). 

In  the  case  of  the  Banu-an-Nadir,  the  Prophet  was  content  only  to 
•  expel  them,  and  allowed  each  person  to  take  with  him  a  camel-load  of 
property.2  In  the  case  of  the  Banu-Quraizah,  it  was  the  arbitrator  of  their 
own  choice  who  awarded  exactly  what  Deuteronomy  provided.4  Upon 
hearing  of  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  the  Prophet  made  only  the  com¬ 
ment  that  God  had  predestined  that  from  above  the  seven  heavens.2 

Expulsion  was  also  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Khaibar  after  they  had 
fought  and  eventually  surrendered  ;  but  later  the  Prophet  agreed  to  let 
them  stay  on  the  land  and  work  as  lessees  until  further  orders.5 6  These 
orders  were  not  issued  before  the  time  of  the  Caliph  ‘  Umar,  who,  in 
accordance  with  a  will  of  the  Prophet  upon  his  death-bed, b  transported 
them  along  with  other  undesirable  elements  from  Arabia  to  Mesopotamia.7 
The  Jews  of  Fadak  and  Wadi’l-Qura  also  agreed  to  the  same  conditions 
of  lease  as  those  of  Khaibar.8 

1.  Quran,  5  :  44*48.  cf.  supra,  part  II,  ch.  iv,  section  44  Persons,"  b. 

2.  On  hearing  the  award  of  the  arbitrator,  the  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  remarked  :  (HP  ** 

Ai  jj\  “w  i (Tabarly,  p.  1493— Ibn-Sa4d,  1/2,  p.  54). 

3.  Ibn-Higham,  p.  653  ;  Hist,  of  Tabariy,  p.  1451  ;  lbn-Sa‘d,  1/2,  p.  41. 

4.  Deutronomy,  xx/5-14. 

5.  Ibn-Higkarn,  p.  764. 

6 .  Idem,  p.  1021  ;  and  others. 

7.  Ibn-Sa4d,  1/2,  p.  83. 

8.  Ibn-Hish&m,  p.  764  ;  Futufr  of  Baiadhurly,  p.  33-35. 
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Regarding  non-Jews,  surrendering  after  fight,  the  following  state- 
document  is  of  interest : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful.  This  is 
a  rescript  of  Muhammad,  the  Messenger  of  God,  in  favour  of 
Ukaidir  at  the  time  of  his  embracing  Islam  and  forsaking  the  false 
gods  and  the  idols  before  Commander  Khalid-ibn-al-Walid.  the 
Sword  of  God,  regarding  Dumatuljandal  and  its  environs. 

To  us  all  the  lands  not  rich  in  water,  and  not  having  enclosures, 
the  uncultivable  and  the  neglected  as  also  the  coats  of  arms,  the 
armour,  the  solidungular  animals,  and  the  fort. 

To  you  the  walled  palm-groves,  the  water  in  cultivated  lands. 

Your  beasts  will  not  be  prevented  from  obtaining  pasture.  Frac¬ 
tions  will  not  be  counted  in  the  calculation  of  taxes.  Pastures  will 
not  be  closed  against  you.  You  will  observe  the  daily  religious  services 
and  pay  the  zakat-tax. 

You  engage  God  as  your  guarantee.  In  return  you  will  be  assured 
of  bona  fides  and  scrupulous  observance.1 

The  confiscation  of  all  unowned  land  as  well  as  the  fort  in  favour  of 
the  State,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  private  owners  on  their  property 
were  terms  imposed  upon  vanquished  people  whose  expulsion  was  not 
desirable. 

The  same  seems  to  be  the  practice  even  regarding  territories  surrender¬ 
ing  without  fight.  For  we  come  across  scores  of  enfeoffments  in  the  time 
of  the  Prophet  regarding  lands  situate  in  different  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Palestine  in  favour  of  people  rendering  useful  services  to  the  Muslim 
State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  places  had  peacefully  been  won  over 
to  Islam.  In  the  documents  concerning  some  such  donations  of  lands, 
we  come  across  the  characteristic  phrase  “  provided  the  land  concerned 
is  not  owned  by  any  Muslim  citizen.”2 3 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  when  the  fertile  lands  of  ‘Iraq  and 
Syria  were  occupied  by  Muslim  armies,  the  soldiers  clamoured  for  the 
distribution  among  them  of  the  booty,  in  which  they  included  lands,  in 
accordance  with  the  Muslim  law  of  war-booty.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  metropolis  of  Madinah  where  long  deliberations  ensued.  The 
decision  reached  was  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  respective 
armies.  Abu- Yusuf  has  described  the  proceedings  at  considerable  length 
and  recorded  the  despatches  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  ‘Iraqi  and 
Syrian  armies.'1  The  translation  of  the  latter  document  will  suffice  for 
our  purposes  : — 

Abu-‘Ubaidah  wrote  informing  ‘Umar  of  the  defeat  of  the  non- 
Muslims,  of  the  spoil  which  God  had  given  the  Muslims,  of  the  terms 

1.  Abu-‘Ubaid,  -AY ,  §  5°8  ;  Ibn-Sa'd,  2/1,  p.  36  ;  Baladhurlv.  p.  61. 

2.  Cf.  Ibn-Sa'd,  2/1,  p.  45  ;  Abu-Dawud,  II,  32  ;  etc. 

3.  Abu-Yusuf,  p.  13-15,  81-82. 
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of  peace  which  the  peoples  of  the  conquered  countries  had  offered, 
and  of  the  request  of  the  Muslims  to  distribute  among  them  as  war- 
booty  the  cities  and  its  inhabitants  and  lands  with  their  trees  and 
cultivation,  adding  that  he  had  refused  to  do  so  until  he  had  written 
to  him  and  asked  for  his  opinion. 

‘Umar  replied  :  Read  what  you  mentioned  of  the  spoils  which 
God  has  given  you  and  the  terms  on  which  you  have  made  peace  with 
the  people  of  towns  and  cities.  1  consulted  therein  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet,  who  differed  among  themselves.  My  opinion  follows 
the  Book  of  God,  Who  has  said  : 

“And  that  which  God  gave  as  spoil  unto  His  messenger  from 
them,  ye  urged  not  any  horse  or  riding  camel  for  the  sake  thereof, 
but  God  giveth  His  messenger  lordship  over  whom  He  will. 
God  is  Able  to  do  all  things.  That  which  God  giveth  as  spoil 
unto  His  messenger  from  the  people  of  townships,  it  is  for  God 
and  His  messenger  and  for  the  near  kin  and  the  orphans  and  the 
needy  and  the  wayfarer,  that  it  circulate  not  between  [only]  the 
rich  among  you.  And  whatever  the  messenger  giveth  you,  take  it, 
and  whatsoever  he  forbiddeth,  abstain  from  it.  And  keep  your 
duty  to  God.  Lo  !  God  is  stern  in  reprisal. 

“  And  [this  spoil]  is  for  the  poor  fugitives  who  have  been 
driven  out  from  their  homes  and  their  belongings,  who  seek 
bounty  from  God,  and  help  God  and  His  messenger.  They  are 
the  loyal.”1 

This  refers  to  the  early  Meccan  refugees.  Further  : 

“  And  for  those  remaining  in  [their]  homeland  and  in  their 
faith  before  them,  who  love  those  who  flee  unto  them  for  refuge 
and  find  in  their  breasts  no  need  for  that  which  hath  been  given 
them,  but  prefer  [the  Refugees]  above  themselves  though  poverty 
become  their  lot.  And  whoso  is  saved  from  his  own  avarice — 
such  are  they  who  are  successful.”2 

Surely  these  are  the  Ansar  ( i.e .,  Madinite  Helpers).  Moreover  : 

“  And  for  those  who  come  [into  the  faith]  after  them.”2  These 
are  the  sons  of  Adam,  white  and  black;  and  God  has  included  them 
among  the  recipients  of  these  spoils  down  to  the  Last  Day. 

So  let  what  God  has  given  you  as  spoil  remain  in  the  hands  of  its 
[original]  owners  yet  impose  the  protection-tax  upon  them  according 
to  their  capacity,  which  you  shall  distribute  among  the  Muslims,  and 
which  will  be  a  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  For  they  know 
it  better  and  master  [its  exploitation]  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  In  no 
way  can  you  or  the  Muslims  who  are  with  you  make  them  part  of  the 
spoil  and  distribute  them,  since  you  have  made  peace  with  them  and 


1.  Qur'an,  ch.  59,  verses  6-8. 

2.  Ibid.,  verse  9. 

3.  Ibid.,  verse  10. 
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taken  protection-tax  from  them  in  proportion  to  their  capacity.  And 
in  fact  God  has  explained  this  for  us  and  for  you,  and  mentioned  in 
His  Book  : 

“  Fight  against  such  of  those  as  have  been  given  the  Scripture 
who  believe  not  in  God  nor  the  Last  Day,  and  forbid  not  that 
which  God  and  His  messenger  have  forbidden,  and  follow  not 
the  religion  of  truth  until  they  pay  the  protection-tax  ( jizyah ) 
according  to  [their]  capacity,  being  brought  low.”1 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  protection-tax  from  them,  you  have  no 
way  and  no  recourse  against  them.  Tell  me,  if  we  capture  their  people 
and  distribute  them,  what  will  remain  for  the  Muslims  who  will  come 
after  us  ?  By  God  !  they  will  not  find  anybody  to  talk  to  nor  any¬ 
thing  to  take  advantage  of.  On  the  other  hand  [if  we  do  not  enslave 
the  vanquished  people],  they  will  provide  subsistence  for  the  Muslims 
as  long  as  they  live  ;  and  when  we  die  and  also  they,  our  sons  will  eat 
out  of  their  sons  as  long  as  they  live.  They  are  the  slaves  of  all 
the  followers  of  the  religion  of  Islam  so  long  as  the  religion  of  Islam 
triumphs. 

Therefore  impose  upon  them  the  protection-tax  and  do  not 
enslave  them,  and  prevent  the  Muslims  from  oppressing  them  and 
doing  them  harm  and  appropriating  their  belongings  except  in  the 
rightful  way,  and  execute  to  the  full  the  terms  of  peace  that  you  have 
given  them. 

And  as  for  the  procession  of  the  cross  in  their  feasts,  do  not 
prevent  them  therefrom  outside  the  city,  if  it  is  without  banners  and 
standards,  once  a  year,  as  they  have  requested  you.  As  for  the  inside 
of  the  city  betwixt  the  Muslims  and  their  mosques,  no  crosses  should 
appear.2 

From  that  time  on  there  is  practically  no  instance  of  practice  to  the 
contrary,  although  the  Muslim  jurists  assert  in  theory  that  the  choice  is 
still  left  with  the  Muslim  ruler,  in  case  of  new  conquests  of  land,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  as  booty  or  to  preserve  it  as  State  property,  the  income  from 
which  to  be  spent  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.3  There  is, 
however,  no  difference  of  opinion  that  whenever  any  terms  are  accepted 
by  the  Muslims,  they  must  be  fulfilled  in  good  faith.4 

(a)  Sacred  Lands. — There  is  one  more  peculiarity  in  the  treatment 
of  conquered  land.  Non-Muslims  must  be  transported  from  Arabia 
where  they  cannot  settle. 

(b)  Crown  Lands. — Muslim  jurists  and  historians  mention  that  the 
Caliph  ‘Umar  treated  ten  kinds  of  Iranian  lands  as  crown  lands,  viz., 
lands  belonging  to  the  ex-ruler  or  his  household,  lands  of  those  who  fell 

1.  Qur'an,  9  :  29. 

2.  Khardi  of  Abu -Yusuf,  pp.  81-82. 

3.  Idem,  p.  35-3<>- 

4.  Idem,  p.  35. 
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in  battle  and  so  became  ownerless,  lands  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
country  and  did  not  return,  lands  connected  with  postal  stations,  forests 
and  the  like.1 

(c)  Condominium. — Some  complication  may  arise  regarding  lands 
owned  jointly  by  two  States  one  of  them  remaining  neutral.2  Yet  no 
belligerent  will  treat  land  as  neutral  if  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
belligerent  joint-owners  for  purposes  of  military  importance,  such  as 
transit  of  troops,  equipping  and  repairing  of  armaments  and  the  like. 
Mere  declaration  of  neutrality  would  be  of  no  avail  if  either  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents  did  not  recognize  this  protestation  not  borne  out  by  deeds. 

(it)  Equipment  of  the  Army. — In  the  war-zone  no  distinction  is  made  of 
private  or  State  property  as  far  as  war  material  is  concerned.  Men  and 
munitions  both  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  in  the  form  of  cap¬ 
ture,  destruction  and  damage.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  question 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Thequestionof  the  distribution  of  booty  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  chapter. 


2.  Private  Property. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  actual  war-zone  between  the  property 
belonging  to  the  enemy  State  and  between  the  one  belonging  to  private 
individuals.  If  a  city  or  fort  is  stormed,  much  depends  upon  the  terms 
of  the  surrender.  In  Khaibar  the  Prophet  obtained  the  condition  that  the 
vanquished  enemy  would  surrender  everything  except  the  clothes  they 
actually  wore — though  later  he  forsook  this  right  as  a  sign  of  generosity. 
Enemy  is  chased  and  subdued,  but  general  and  indiscriminate  plunder  of 
captured  towns  is  nowhere  recorded  in  Orthodox  Practice. 

3.  Distribution  of  Booty. 

The  history  of  Muslim  law  on  the  point  is  interesting.  When  the 
Muslims  were  chased  from  their  Meccan  home,  and  they  founded  a  City- 
State  in  their  refuge  of  Madlnah,  they  had  no  laws  to  follow  regarding 
booty.  Generally  in  such  cases  the  Prophet  followed  the  practice  of  the 
Scriptuaries.  So  when  Ibn-Jahsh  went  on  an  expedition3  just  before  the 
battle  of  Badr,  he  took  the  initiative  of  allotting  one -fifth  of  the  booty  to 
the  State  and  distributed  the  other  four-fifths  among  the  soldiers.3  The 

1 .  Khar  a  i  of  Abu -Yusuf,  p  32;  Khar  a i  of  Yahya-ibn-Adam,  p.  45  (ed.  Brill)  ;  Kharai  of  Qudiimah- 
ibn-Ja'far,  part  7,  ch.  6  (MS.  Istanbul)  ;  Hist,  of  Tabariy,  p.  2371.  Cf.  also  Mawardiy and  Baladb^rly, 
etc.  in  loco. 

2.  Cf.  supra  part  2 ,  ch.  3,  for  various  historical  instances  of  joint  rule.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses  for  the  appointment  of  a  sharer  of  his  office  (Qur’an,  20  :  32  iS^x  J  1  E 
Among  contemporary  Muslim  states,  Sudan  is  a  condominium  of  Egypt  and  Britain,  and  Berar  is  a  cor- 
regnum  between  Hyderabad  and  Britain  (i.e.,  single  sovereignty  and  joint  administration). 

3.  Ibn~Sa‘d,  1/2,  p.  5  ;  Hist,  of  Tabariy,  p.  I275f. 
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Prophet  did  not  accept  the  booty  and  chid  the  party  for  fighting  without 
his  permission.  Three  months  later,  the  battle  of  Badr  saw  scores  of  enemy 
prisoners.  The  Prophet’s  council  was  divided  between  those,  who  advised 
the  decapitation  of  the  prisoners  and  those  who  suggested  release  on 
payment  of  ransom.  The  Prophet  was  moved  with  pity  and  accepted  the 
latter  view.1  And  regarding  general  booty,  the  Prophet  used  complete 
discretion.2  It  was  not  until  sometime  later  that  a  law  was  fixed  by  the 
Qur’an  that  the  booty  captured  after  a  fight  should  be  divided  between 
the  members  of  the  army  and  the  State  in  a  ratio  of  4/5  and  1/5, 3  a  horse¬ 
man  getting  double4  the  share  of  an  infantryman,  without  any  distinction 
between  the  shares  of  the  commander  and  the  private.  As  for  the  booty 
acquired  without  fight,  the  whole  went  to  the  general  exchequer  and  lay 
at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  State.5  This  kind  of  booty  is  technically 
called  Fai’  as  distinguished  from  Ghanimah  or  despoliation  by  force. 

If  a  place  is  not  stormed  but  has  surrendered  peacefully,  all  that  the 
Muslim  government  acquires  under  treaty  is  included  in  Fai’.  Recurrent 
tribute,  non-recurrent  payments  under  treaty,  ownerless  property  found 
in  enemy  country  but  not  captured  during  the  actual  fight — these  are 
other  examples  thereof.6  The  people  of  Fadak  got  frightened  at  the  fate 
of  Khaibar.  and  begged  peace  of  the  Prophet  on  the  same  conditions  as 
applied  to  the  conquered  people  of  Khaibar.  The  spoils  found  in  Khaibar 
were  treated  as  Ghanimah,  but  those  of  Fadak  were  considered  as  Fai’  ; 
and  were  disposed  of  by  the  Prophet  at  his  discretion,  for  the  same  reason. 

Both  Ghanimah  and  Fai’  may  include  not  only  cattles  or  movable 
property  but  also  real  or  immovable  property,  and  also  slaves. 

We  have  already  discussed  Muslim  law  on  the  question  of  lands  and 
prisoners  of  war.  If  a  slave  is  taken  captive  and  is  not  repatriated  on  ransom 
or  exchange  basis  or  even  gratis,  then  he  is  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  fraction,  slaves  are  usually 
sold  in  auction,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  capturing  army 
and  the  Muslim  state  in  the  ordinary  proportion  of  four  to  one. 

Booty  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  Islamic  territory,  which  includes  the 
newly  conquered  place  if  it  is  formally  annexed  to  the  Muslim  territory 
even  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Muslim  jurists  describe  Badr  as  simply 
a  place  where  victory  was  won  over  the  enemy,  but  the  place  was  not  an¬ 
nexed.7  On  the  other  hand,  they  say  that  Khaibar  and  the  country  of 
Banu-al-Mustaliq  were  annexed  as  soon  as  these  places  were  conquered 
by  the  Prophet.8  That  is  why  the  booty  of  Badr  and  Hunain  and  other 

1.  Hist,  of  Takariy,  p.  1356  ;  Ibn-Sa’d,  1/2,  p.  14. 

2.  Jabarly,  p.  1334* 

3.  Qur’an,  8:41. 

4.  In  fact  the  practice  of  the  Prophet  is  reported  (cf.  Khar  a  i  of  Abu- Yusuf,  p.  11)  to  have  varied  be¬ 
tween  a  double  and  treble  share  for  horseman.  The  divergence  in  the  practice  may  have  been  due  to  the 
importance  of  cavalry  in  individual  battles. 

5.  K&sanly,  VII,  116.  7.  Kasanly,  Dadai ,  VII,  121. 

6.  Tbid.  8.  Ibid. 
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places  not  till  then  annexed  to  the  Islamic  territory,  was  not  distributed 
in  those  places  ;  and  it  was  distributed  on  the  spot  in  case  of  Khaibar,  etc. 

As  said,  four-fifths  of  the  booty  are  allotted  as  the  prize  of  the  capturing 
army.  There  is  no  distinction  between  a  volunteer  and  a  regular  paid 
soldier,  or  between  a  private  and  an  officer,  even  the  commander-in-chief 
— all  receive  the  same  share.1 2 *  Yet  infantrymen  get  half— and  according 
to  some  only  a  third — of  the  share  of  the  cavalry.-  The  followers  of  the 
army,  however,  who  do  not  fight  usually,  such  as  contractors,  traders  and 
the  like— do  not  share  the  booty  unless  they  fight. ;t  There  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  between  those  who  actually  fought  and  those  who  were 
not  required  to  fight,  although  they  could  have  fought  had  it  been  found 
necessary,  such  as  those  who  occupy  strategic  positions,  guards,  etc. 
In  the  battle  of  Badr,  the  Prophet  allowed  eight  persons  to  share  in  the 
booty  in  spite  of  their  absence  from  war-zone.  They  were  employed  by 
the  commander  for  special  duties,  such  as  scouting,  etc.4  Women,  slaves, 
minors,  non-Muslims,  though  given  a  gilt  (  )  for  their  meritorious 

work,  cannot  have  equal  shares  along  with  Muslim  grown-up  soldiers. 
An  exception  is,  however,  made  regarding  non-Muslim  soldiers  when  they 
form  in  themselves  a  formidable  force  (  ),  or  without  whom  the 

rest  of  the  Muslim  army  would  not  be  strong  enough  ;  then  they  also 
share  equally  with  the  Muslim  soldiers.5 6 

Apart  from  the  regular  four-fifths  of  the  booty,  the  soldiers  get  two 
more  kinds  of  reward  or  prize  for  their  exertion,  viz.,  lanfil  and  salab, 
which  we  shall  now  deal. 

(i)  By  lanfil  in  Muslim  law,  we  understand  a  prize-gift  given  to  a 
soldier  or  soldiers  for  doing  certain  acts  generally  demanding  greater  risk 
of  life.  This  is  to  be  given  out  of  the  share  of  the  State.0 

There  are  many  Traditions  of  the  Prophet  reporting  his  rewarding 
the  soldiery  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  State-share  for  captures  during  the 
forward  march,  and  with  a  third  of  the  State-share  during  the  return 
journey.7  The  reason,  as  I  was  assured  by  a  modern  military  officer,  was 
because  a  return  journey  or  retreat  without  complete  conquest  is  always 
much  more  precarious  than  a  forward  march  and  a  penetration. 

(«)  By  salab  is  meant  the  spoil  taken  by  a  victorious  combatant 
from  the  slain.  According  to  the  Hanafite  school  of  thought,  this  custom- 

1.  Ail  of  Shaibaniy,  Vol.  IV,  ch.  •*-—*'  I  ,  and  also  ch.  Zakat,  jt  j  /-‘fi  ^ I  V  ^  J 

Fataun  ‘Alampiriyiih,  ch.  Booty,  p.  -OX  ;  //«!.  of  Tabari y,  p.  I.t6_\  quoting  a  precedent  ol  the  tune  nt  the 
Prophet. 

2.  Ibn-Rnshtl.  ^U»  »  P  31 8- 19,  Abu-Yusuf,  p.  10-11. 

3-  lbn-Rushd,  op.  cit,  I,  316-17. 

4.  lbn~Sa‘d,  1/2,  p.  6. 

5.  Sarakhslv.  j-Sd  !  I  y*  ,  IV,  309. 

6.  Kasaniy,  VII,  1 14-15. 

7.  Ibn-Rushd,  op.  cit.,  I,  320  ;  Sarakhsl>,  >  ,  X,  28. 
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ary  rule  operates  only  upon  previous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mander.1 

The  whole  of  the  salab  goes  to  the  victor  ;  no  fifth  is  shared  by  the 
State,  except  according  to  the  Malikite  school.  There  is,  however,  one 
instance  in  which  a  fifth  of  the  salab  was  acquired  for  the  State  by  the 
Caliph  ‘Umar.  It  is  said  that  al-Bara’-ibn-Malik  killed  a  Persian  satrap 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  a  fifth  of  his  spoil  was  worth  thirty  thousand 
drachmas  ;  and  the  Caliph  is  recorded  to  have  said  :  “  Though  usually 
wre  did  not  take  a  fifth  from  salab,  this  is  worth  too  big  a  sum.” — And 
this  was  the  first  time  when  a  salab  was  shared  by  the  State.2  This  shows 
that  the  reward  of  the  salab  is  but  a  grace  of  the  State. 

Abu-Ya‘la  al-Farra’  gives  in  detail  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
person  may  rightfully  claim  the  property  of  the  persons  whom  he  has 
slain.  He  says  ::t 

(a)  At  the  risk  of  life;  if  fired  trom  a  castle  or  from  the  backward 
rows,  no  right  to  the  salab  will  be  maintained. 

(b)  To  kill  in  combat,  not  when  the  enemy  is  retreating  with  the 
defeated  army. 

(c)  To  slay  in  resistance,  not  for  example  when  the  enemy  has 
laid  down  his  arms  or  is  taken  prisoner. 

(d)  To  kill  the  enemy  or  at  least  make  him  harmless  by  severing 
both  hands  and  feet,  or  a  hand  and  foot  of  the  same  side,  or  make 
him  blind. 

( e )  Some  hold  that  those  who  do  not  share  in  full,  such  as  the 
slaves,  also  do  not  get  the  salab. 

The  salab  includes  not  only  the  arms  and  wearing  apparel  but  the  horse, 

etc. 

Sa/iy. — We  have  seen  above,’1 4  that  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  razzias  used  to  have  the  right  over  a  fourth  of  the  booty, 
over  the  indivisible  fractions,  over  things  captured  before  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  and  general  plunder,  and  over  choice  things- — such  as  a  sword, 
a  girl,  a  horse,  etc. — which  he  could  select  for  himself  before  dividing  the 
booty  among  the  captors.  Of  these,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  fourth  part 
was  reduced  by  the  Prophet  to  only  a  fifth,  and  that  also  went  to  the 
whole  of  the  people  not  to  the  private  coffers  of  the  commander  or  the 
head  of  the  State.  The  choice,  or  safly  as  it  is  called,  was  exercised  by  the 
Prophet,5  and  it  is  now  considered  by  the  generality  of  jurists  to  have 


1.  Sarakhsiv.  I.  &  •  ,  \,  47. 

2.  Ibn-Rushd.  op.  cit.,  I,  32 1  ;  Tabari  y.  1  ,  iol.  52b  (Mb.  Istanbul);  ad-Dabusiy, 

j\ (  iol.  139,  ell.  Siwn  'VIS.  Istanbul);  Qudamah-bin-Ja‘iar,  -7-  1  part  VII,  ch.  19. 

3.  Abu-Va'la,  li«i~J  I  V  1  ,  i0[.  49)7-475,  ch.  xiv.  (VIS.  Istanbul). 

4.  Supra,  part  1,  ch.  ix.  pre- Islamic  Arabia, 

5.  Ibn-Ru&hd*  op.  at.  l,  316  ;  Abu-Yusul.  -  >>9  p.  .3. 
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been  a  prerogative  of  the  Prophet  himself,  except  Abu-Thawr.  who 
maintained  that  the  prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  successors  of  the 
Prophet  in  political  office.1  The  rest  of  the  pagan  customs  were  abolished 
by  Islam. 


4.  Postliminium  or  Return  of  Things  and  Persons  captured  by  the  Enemy. 

Muslim  law  recognizes  that  it  the  enemy  captures  a  thing  from  the 
Muslims,  he  becomes  the  rightful  owner  of  it.2  So  much  so  that  he  may 
sell  it  to  Muslims.2 *  And  if  the  owner  of  such  a  property  is  given  quarter, 
no  case  may  be  brought  against  him  in  the  Muslim  Court  regarding  such 
property  as  he  may  possess  at  the  the  time  which  originally  belonged  to 
Muslims.'1 — In  short,  same  rights  are  recognized  by  Muslim  law  in  this  res¬ 
pect  for  the  enemy  as  are  possessed  by  Muslims,  and  the  Muslim  jurists 
admit  that  “  in  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  Muslims  and  non-Muslims 
are  equal.”5 * 

If  a  member  of  the  Muslim  army  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  Muslim  or  non-Muslim,  and  enslaved,  he  recovers  his 
freedom  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  enemy  jurisdiction.1*  The  same  is  true  of 
enemy  persons  taken  prisoner  by  the  Muslim  army  :  if  they  escape  and 
reach  a  place  of  security,  they  regain  their  freedom.7 

Regarding  the  postliminium  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  any  thing  possessed 
by  Muslims  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  was  again  taken  back  by 
the  Muslim  army,  it  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  ex -owner  upon  produc¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  before  the  distribution  of  the  booty.8  For  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  its  subjects.  If  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  before  the  ownership  was  proved,  then  the  ex-owner  had  only 
the  right  to  acquire  it  from  the  new-owner  upon  payment:  of  its  value, 
that  is,  he  had  the  prior  right  of  purchase. 


1.  Ibn-Rushd,  op.  cit.,  1,  316. 

2.  Sarakhsly.  >  id  ,  X,  54. 

3.  Idem,  p.  61. 

4-  Idem,  j—dd  ,  X,  p.  52,  61. 

5-  Dabusly,  )  I  ,  fol.  T47Z?,  ch.  j\&J\  . 

Sarakhsly,  ij-Jd  ,  X,  93. 

7-  Ibid. 

8.  Sarakhsly,  d> .j~.ll  ,  X,  54  ;  for  a  case  of  the  horse  and  slave  of  lbn-'Umar,  ef.  Sjjaibaniy,  As/, 
ch,  ^  jd- 1  J*j\  j  ^J1  y  \  (MS.  Aya  Sofia). 
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Chapter  XXII 

Women  in  the  Muslim  Army 

AS  early  as  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  women  took  part  in  battle  as 
nurses,1  transporters  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead,2 3  cooks, water-carriers,4 
general  servants,5  and  in  some  emergent  cases  even  as  actual  fighters.6 
In  the  battle  of  Qadislyah  (in  the  year  14  H.),  women  dug  graves  for  the 
dead.7  In  the  time  of  Sarakhsiv  (d.  483  H.),  women  were  employed  in 
camps  even  as  store-guards.8 

Although  later  jurists  insist  that  such  female  volunteers  should  be  of 
advanced  age,9  we  come  across  cases  of  youthful  and  even  unmarried 
girls  in  the  expeditions  of  the  Prophet,  (cf.  Ibn-Hisham,  p.  768).  ‘A’ishah. 
the  wife  of  the  Prophet  ,  was  very  young  when  she  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  ’Uhud  where  she  and  several  other  lady-volunteers  supplied  water  to 
the  wounded.10  According  to  Bukhariy,11  the  wives  of  the  Prophet  used  to 
accompany  him  even  after  the  command  about  veils.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  young  girl  in  the  battle  of  Khaibar.12 *  Bukhariy  has  several  chapters16 
on  women  going  on  sea-warfare,  nursing  the  wounded,  transporting  the 
injured  to  hospitals,  or  otherwise  rendering  service  to  the  soldiers. 
Shaibaniy  also  allows  young  women  to  volunteer  in  military  expeditions 
if  their  near  relatives  had  no  objection  :  “A  free  woman  may  lawfully 
go  on  military  expeditions  along  with  near  relatives,  in  order  to  nurse 
the  wounded  ;  but  she  should  not  go  without  the  permission  of  her  near 
relatives,  be  she  of  advanced  age  or  young.”14  (  J'  O'  U>  i^-lj 
•tiLi  _»l  _Ot  I  oil  ^7  j i  i£ jl-Vi  *~>A\ 


1.  Sarakhsiv.  A  I  „■>—  \  ~  j-‘  ,  IV,  206  ;  bukhariy,  39  :  (>~  ;  lbn-Hisham.  68X  ;  'Umar-ibn- Muham¬ 
mad.  — ■l-^a-’ri  _  ch.  »L_M  Jt  wiL^I,fol.  i  iu,  b  (MS.  Istanbul)  ;  Sarakhslv,  y  I,  fol.  1 30a 

(MS,  Fatih,  Istanbul). 

2.  bukhariy,  50 :  67  ;  Sarakhsiv.  I  1  I  y-  ,  IV.  200. 

3.  Sarakhsiv,  4'  ,  70. 

4.  bukhariy.  36  :  (17,  98  ;  64  :  22. 

3.  Ibn-Hishatn.  p.  76K,  durintt  the  expedition  ol  Khaibar. 

0.  Ibn-Hitjjiam,  p.  573;  Burhanuddin-al-Martjhinaniy,  '  .  HI.  oh.  J'  -  )  A1  j/  j" 

aj.1  y  A  O'*  .  (MS.  Yanijami’,  Istanbul);  Sarakhsiv.  .-T- '  s — ' i  j-‘  .  Ill,  207. 

7.  Tabariy,  Hist.,  p.  2317. 

8.  Sarakhsiv,  jf~.  J I  .  iol.  sou  (MS.  Istanbul). 

9.  Fdtdwi  'AUittigiiivdh,  in  loco. 

10.  Bukhariy,  56  :  65,  07. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibn-Hisham,  p.  768. 

13-  S6  :  63-67. 

14.  Sarakhsiv.  jekj  I  I  ~  ,  III.,  206. 
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The  aunt  of  the  Prophet  killed  with  her  own  hands  a  suspect  Jew 
when  he  was  roaming  around  the  wall  of  a  small  fortress  where  she  was 
sent  for  safety.1  The  wife  and  daughters  of  the  great  Khalid-ibn-al- 
Walid  made  a  name  for  horsemanship.  In  the  battle  of  Qadislyah  a  band 
of  lady-volunteers,  armed  with  thick  sticks,  rendered  valuable  service  in 
actual  fighting2 3  and  once  saved  the  situation  by  marching  in  ranks,  giving 
the  impression  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.2  In  this  battle  one  tribe 
alone  had  seven  hundred  husbandless  (widow  or  otherwise)  women,4 
from  which  the  number  of  the  \vhole  female  contingent  may  be  approxi¬ 
mated.  In  the  battle  ol  Jamal,  ‘A’ishah  commanded  the  army  to  oppose 
the  forces  of  ‘Aliy,  the  Fourth  Caliph. 


Chapter  XXI 11 
Treatment  of  the  Dead 

WE  have  described  above,  that  mutilation  of  enemy  dead  is  strongly 
forbidden  by  Muslim  law.  Respect  is  always  to  be  paid  to  the  dead.  So 
the  Prophet  used  to  stand  up  even  if  a  non-Muslim’s  body  was  being 
borne  to  burial.5 6  Dead  bodies  of  the  fallen  enemy,”  as  those  of  Muslims, 
are  to  be  buried.7  If  the  enemy  request  the  handing  over  of  the  body  of 
.some  dead  person  of  their  side,  it  may  not  be  refused.  So  the  Prophet 
did,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  accept  money  offered  by  the 
enemy  in  lieu  of  the  handing  over  of  the  dead  body,  during  the  battle  of 
Khandaq.8  Abu-Hanlfah  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  if  money  is 
offered  in  this  connection  by  the  enemy,  it  may  be  accepted.  For,  he 
argues,  the  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  captured  by  the  Muslims, 
and  if  they  offer  it  willingly,  its  acceptance  cannot  be  forbidden.9  The 
practice  of  the  Prophet  to  hand  over  the  dead  body  freely  seems,  therefore, 
to  represent  piety  rather  than  strict  law  :  taqwci  and  not  fatuia. 


1.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  1479-S0. 

2.  Idem,  p.  236 2-63. 

3.  Idem,  p.  2387. 

4.  Idem,  p.  2363. 

5.  Bukharly,  23  :  50,  recording  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Prophet. 

6.  Abu-Ya'la,  laid  I  1  ,  fol.  joq  (MS.  Istanbul).  Also  practice  of  the  Prophet  recorded 

in  Badr,  cf.  Ibn-Hisham,  etc.,  in  I(k.o. 

7.  Tabarly,  l list.,  p.  2317. 

8.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  1476  ;  Ibn-Hanbal,  1,  271. 

9.  Shaibanly,  Asl,  ch.  .a-M  J  ju 
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Chapter  XXIV 

Non-Hostile  Intercourse  with  Belligerents 

DURING  war  occasions  often  arise  when  the  belligerents  are  com- 
oelled  or  persuaded  to  enter  into  temporary  non-hostile  intercourse 
with  each  other.  Although  hostility  continues  de  jure,  active  operations 
cease  de  facto  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  front.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the  opposing  parties. 


i .  Parley. 

The  first  example  of  such  intercourse  is  the  exchange  of  messages. 
Thus  when  one  party  desires  a  parley  with  the  adversary,  it  makes  some 
intelligible  sign— nowadays  white  flags  are  in  general  use — to  that 
effect,  requesting  that  its  message -bearer  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
opposite  commander  and  deliver  what  he  is  entrusted  and  authorised  to 
deliver.  Such  emissaries  are  generally  accompanied  by  interpreters. 

From  time  immemorial  the  persons  of  message-bearers  of  enemy 
have  been  recognised  and  held  inviolable.  Islam  sanctions  this  reasonable 
custom.1  Enemy  message-bearers  may  not  be  made  victims  of  molesta¬ 
tion  or  any  other  personal  injury  or  insult,  even  during  return  journey.2 * 
Yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  always  agree  to  receive  an  emissary 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  such  a  case  one  must  notify  refusal. 

A  message-bearer  is  given  due  respect,  yet  if  military  necessities 
require,  he  may  be  blindfolded  ;  and  he  is  bound  in  honour  not  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  military  informa¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not:  physical  means  are  used  to  hinder  him  therefrom. 
Usually  he  may  not  be  detained,  but  in  special  cases  he  may  even  be 
kept  in  honourable  detention  for  a  while  until  the  urgencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  pass.2  He  may  even  be  taken  to  some  other  place  if  need  be,  but 
he  must  be  compensated  for  the  expenses  of  the  extra  journey  ;  and  he 
must  be  left  in  or  led  to  a  safe  place  only.4 

Anything  approaching  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  message-bearer 
may  be  dealt  with  severely,  and  this  would  deprive  him  of  his  personal 
inviolability.  For  rights  ol  message-bearers,  as  those  of  others,  correlate 
obligations. ( U  U  _>  Si  .at  _ai.CS  ). 

1.  Saraj&hsly,  ,  X,  92. 

2.  Cf.  supra,  part  II,  Diplomacy. 

3-  SaraJshsiy,  I  l  £  /-  ,1,  320-22. 

1  Abkam  as-Saldtin  wal-Muluh ,  oh.  IV,  (MS.  'Arif-Hikmat,  Madinah). 
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2.  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 

During  war  sometimes  exchange  of  prisoners  and  other  captures, 
interchange  of  communications,  and  other  such  things  take  place.  As 
they  are  of  mutual  interest,  they  are  tolerated  and  even  sought  after. 
Specially  is  the  release  of  prisoners — on  payment  of  ransom  or  otherwise 
as  described  in  a  previous  Chapter — of  prominent  importance.  Now-a-days 
special  officers  are  appointed  for  this  purpose.  They  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  enter  enemy  territory,  and  sometimes  a  place  on  the  border  is  chosen. 
They  as  also  the  vessels  and  other  vehicles  of  conveyance  used  for  that 
effect,  enjoy  inviolability  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place 
where  exchange  is  effected.  Obviously  such  conveyance  parties,  cartels 
as  they  are  called,  are  bound,  on  point  of  losing  immunity,  not  to  take 
any  active  part  in  hostilities  nor  even  to  do  things  not  connected  with 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed,  such  as  transporting  of  food¬ 
stuff,  etc.,  unless  expressly  allowed  by  the  enemy.  For  a  description  of 
actual  cases  see  Mas'udiy’s  GGslllj  -cxi'i  f  pp.  189-90. 


3.  Permission  for  Travel,  Transportation  of  Goods  and  Licences  to  Trade . 

Classical  Muslim  writers  on  law  make  little  difference  between  “  quarter 
given  to  a  besieged  and  severely  beaten  enemy  ”  and  “  permission  tc 
*  travel  or  trade  in  the  Muslim  territory.”  Further,  the  non-Muslim  of  a 
State  allied  or  otherwise  at  peace  and  the  non-Muslim  of  a  belligerent  are 
often  styled  with  the  same  name.  And  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  the 
rules  of  the  one  from  the  other  except  in  cases  when  the  authors  choose 
to  distinguish  by  qualifying  adjectives.  Everything  they  mention  in  the 
general  chapter  on  Giving  Quarter  (  Ot»l ).  And  such  foreigners  are  called 
Musta’min. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Part  of  our  thesis, 
that  it  rests  wholly  and  solely  with  the  Muslim  government  whether 
and  to  what  extent  to  permit  its  subjects  and  those  under  its  juiisdiction 
to  trade  with  a  belligerent  State.  And  Muslim  jurists  seem  to  side  with 
those  who  opine  that  everything  is  permitted  unless  prohibited.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  exclude  trade  from  this  all-embracing  condition. 

Enemy  subjects  might  be,  and  were,1 2  granted  permission  to  travel 
within  such  part  of  the  Islamic  territory,  for  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  described  in  the  permit  papers  and  passes.  We  have  also 
seen  that  in  olden  times  it  was  customary  to  suppose  as  a  matter  oi  course 
that  if  a  merchant  was  granted  permission,  it  implied  permission  to  his 
servants  and  wife  and  children,  without  express  mention.  Unlike  the 

1.  Ct.  Supra,  part  1,  ch.  VI,  io. 

2.  For  instance,  Abu- Yusuf,  p.  78. 
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quarter  given  to  a  beaten  and  besieged  enemy,  where  nothing  is  granted 
as  a  right  unless  expressly  provided  for,  permits  to  trade  or  travel  render 
immune  both  life  and  property.  And  automatically  they  confer  the  right 
to  sue  in  Muslim  courts  for  matters  and  transactions  connected  with  the 
permit  which  occur  during  the  stay  in  the  Muslim  territory  during  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  permit.  Ash-Shaibaniy  is  emphatic  that :  “  It  is 
a  principle  that  the  ruler  of  the  Muslims  is  bound  to  protect  quartered 
foreigners  as  long  as  they  are  in  our  territory,  and  to  do  justice  to  them 
against  those  who  do  (them)  wrong.”1  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  foreigners  are  pre-eminently  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Muslim  state.  The  foreigners  will  be  under  Muslim  penal  law  regarding 
their  criminal  acts,2  and  under  civil  law  for  their  transactions.  And  even 
when  they  return  home,  unless  their  country  is  conquered  by  the  Muslim 
state,  or  they  are  taken  prisoners,  debts  and  trusts  due  to  them  are  supposed 
to  remain  active  ;  and  their  heirs,  if  they  themselves  die,  may  claim 
them.2  I  wonder,  if  they  subsequently  become  Muslim  subjects,  would 
these  rights  revive  ?  It  has  also  been  mentioned  above  that  foreigners 
cannot  be  sued  in  the  Muslim  court  for  acts  or  transactions  entered  into 
before  their  entering  the  Muslim  territory,  even  though  the  interests  of 
Muslim  subjects  are  jeopardised.' 


4.  Contraband  of  Trade. 

State  interests  sometimes  require  prohibition  of  the  export  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods  to  foreign  countries,  not  only  in  time  of  war  but  even  in 
time  of  peace.  This,  which  is  technically  called  contraband  of  trade,  is 
an  old  thing  in  Islamic  jurisprudence,  to  be  traced  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Prophet.5  The  description  of  later  jurists  is  obviously  very  elaborate. 
They  say,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  utilised  for  military  purposes, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  exported  from  Muslim  territory,  and  base  their 
argument  not  only  on  the  practice  of  the  Prophet,  but  also  upon  Qur’anic 
verses  like  the  following  : 

(11)  And  let  not  your  hatred  ot  a  folk  who  stopped  your  going  to 
the  Inviolable  Place  of  Worship  seduce  you  to  transgress  ;  but  help 
ye  one  another  unto  righteousness  and  pious  duty.  And  help  not  one 
another  unto  sin  and  transgression.  (5:2) 

( b )  O  Prophet  1  strive  against  the  disbelievers  and  the  hypocrites  1 
Be  harsh  with  them.  (9  :  73) 


1.  Sarakhsiy.  1 '  >-  /-  ,  IV,  10X. 

...  Ibid. 

!■  Afl  of’Shaibanly,  (MS.  Aya  Sofia),  ch.  J  «--V»  X\  J*  ji  wUo  lil  j*  1 1  i! !•  ” 

t 

*  *  V 1  J  b  j  jt.  y  I  j  b 

4*  of  Shaibaniy,  pp.  40-41  (MS,  Aya  Sofia,  No.  1385). 

>.  Cf.  infra. 
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One  such  writer  says  : 

It  is  not  permissible  to  a  trader  to  export  to  an  enemy  country 
from  which  the  belligerents  may  receive  help  against  fighting  the 
Muslims,  such  as  weapons,  horses,  non-Muslim  "slaves  and  all  that 
is  helpful  in  war.1 

And  he  excludes  as  clearly  the  other  things  : 

And  there  is  no  harm  in  the  export  of  cloths,  household  goods,2 
foodstuff,  and  the  like.  For  they  do  not  come  under  the  meaning  of 
(military)  help.3 

And  he  even  records  practice  of  the  kind  : 

And  such  has  been  the  practice  from  all  times  that  they  (i.c.,  the 
traders)  are  used  to  enter  the  enemy  territory  for  commercial  purposes. 
And  nobody  has  cast  blame  or  reproach  upon  them.4 

It  seems  certain  that  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  contraband  things 
depends  entirely  upon  a  government  which  may  even  change  and  modify 
it  from  time  to  time.  For  this  we  have  a  decisive  precedent  of  the  time 
of  the  Prophet  when  Thumamah-ibn-Uthal.  a  chieftain  of  Yamamah, 
embraced  Islam  and  informed  the  Meccans  :  “  Not  a  grain  of  Yamamah 
will  reach  you  unless  and  until  the  Messenger  of  God  permit  that.’’5 
When  the  Meccans  were  reduced  to  great  straits  on  that  account,  they 
besought  the  Prophet  to  lift  the  ban  on  their  foodstuff  and  cloths  (  o  ), 
which  was  graciously  conceded.6 

Naturally,  not  only  are  Muslim  subjects  forbidden  to  export  contraband 
to  non-Muslim  countries,  but  also  all  persons  who  are  in  Muslim  ter¬ 
ritories.  So  Kasanly  adds  : 

And  so  also  the  belligerent,  who  enters  Muslim  territory  (by 
permission),  will  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  weapon  ;  and  if  he  has 
purchased,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  export  them  to  the  belligerent 
country.7 

Although  foreign  subjects  are  allowed  to  bring  with  them  whatever 
they  like  of  wargear  and  are  free  to  take  it  back  'with  them  when  they 
return,  yet  they  cannot  change  one  kind  of  implement  with  another.  If 
they  change,  for  example,  their  sword  for  bows  and  arrows — as  the  old 
writers  say— they  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  these  newly  acquired  things 
with  them.  Even  if  they  change  sword  for  sword,  spear  for  spear,  and 
others  for  the  same  kind,  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  the  new  things 


1.  Kasanly,  VII,  102. 

2.  Household  goods,  the  actual  word  used  is  ^  ,  which  (according  to  ^.JCj  1  jxJ  I  ^  jX 

IV,  74)  means  things  which  are  used  while  they  subsist,  e.g.,  bedding,  pots,  etc.,  unlike  food. 

3.  Kas£niy,  ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibn-Hisham,  p.  997. 

6.  Ibid,  et  seq. 

7.  K&sanly,  VII,  102  ;  cf.  Mabsut  of  Sarakhsiv.  X,  91,  Khardi  of  Abu-Ydsuf,  p.  1 18. 
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are  not  better  in  quality.  If  they  are,  then  they  come  under  contraband. 
Otherwise,  when  equal  or  worse  in  quality,  no  restriction  may  be  imposed. 
And  his  own  imports,  even  of  the  finest  quality,  can  neither  be  confiscated 
nor  forced  to  be  exchanged  with  other  things,  for  this  would  be  a  violation 
of  pledge.1 

In  this  last  category,  however,  one  exception  is  made.  So  the  Muslim 
jurists2  say  that  a  slave,  professing  Islam,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  owned 
by  foreigners  and  exported  to  belligerent  territory,  even  when  he  was 
owned  by  the  resident  alien  and  imported  by  him  along  with  him  ;  the 
master  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  slave  professing  Islam  in  the  Islamic 
territory  through  sale  or  some  other  way.  This  lest  he  may  be  forced  to 
apostatise.  And  history  shows  that  these  fears  are  not  groundless.3 

We  may  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  State  document  of  the  time  of 
the  Prophet,  in  which  trade  with  the  enemy  was  expressly  permitted  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

This  is  the  writ  of  protection  from  God  and  Muhammad,  the 
Prophet  and  Messenger  of  God,  in  favour  of  John  son  of  Rubin 
and  the  people  of  Ailah. 

Their  boats  and  their  traders  on  land  and  sea  shall  have  the  protection 
of  God  and  of  Muhammad,  the  Prophet.  This  includes  also  the 
people  of  Syria,  of  Yaman,  of  countries  beyond  the  seas  J*l) 
who  are  with  them  (i.e.,  the  people  of  Ailah).4 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ailah  (modern  ‘Aqabah,  on  the  Red  Sea)  was  subdued 
by  the  Prophet  during  the  expedition  of  Tabuk,  in  the  year  9  H.,  when 
he  had  set  out  against  the  Byzantines.  This  could  not  prevent  him  from 
permitting  his  vassal  to  trade  with  the  enemy. 

(5)  Truce  and  Armistice. 

A  truce  after  war  may  be  of  four  kinds  : 

T  ruce 

_ 1 _ 

1  1 

Time  Place 

. i_. _ _ _  _ _ _  1 _ 


Limited  Unlimited  Limited  Unlimited 


! - 4 - 

1.  K&sanly,  ibid. 

2.  Mabsiit  of  SaraJshsiy.  X,  89. 

3.  Cf.  supra,  part  III,  ch.  xv/2,  b,  penultimate  paragraph  and  footnote  thereto. 

4.  IbivHish&m,  p.  902  ;  Ibn-Sa'd,  2/1,  p.  37  ;  Abu-'Ubaid,  ,  §,  513  ;  etc. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  one  in  which  time  and  place  of  truce  are  fixed 
and  limited.  This  generally  occurs  during  war  on  a  battlefield,  so  that  the 
parties  may  carry  on  parleys,  bury  the  dead,  or  take  precaution  against 
common  danger,  such  as  flood,  etc. 

The  second  may  be  for  a  fixed  place  yet  unlimited  in  time.  1  have 
not  come  across  a  case  of  this  kind  in  early  Islamic  history.  Modern 
demilitarisation  and  neutralisation,  in  which  Turkey  has  sometimes  been 
a  victim,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  in  this  connection. 

The  third,  general  yet  for  a  fixed  period,  is  sometimes  an  armistice  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  During  such  truce,  all  belligerent  acts  arc 
forbidden.  It  is  also  possible  that  this  general  peace  for  a  fixed  time  should 
be  a  complete  peace  and  not  merely  an  opportunity  for  negotiation.  A 
most  important  instance  of  this  latter  kind  is  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah 
between  the  Prophet  and  the  Meccans,  which  brought  peace  for  a  fixed 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  each  party  would  be  at  liberty 
to  attack  without  further  notice.  We  may  also  cite  the  case  of  the  Caliph 
Mu‘awiyah.  He  had  concluded  a  peace  for  a  definite  period  with  the 
Byzantines,  and  had  marched  with  his  troops  towards  their  border  before 
the  expiry  of  the  term,  so  that  he  might  attack  immediately  alter  the 
treaty  of  peace  lapsed.  But  one  old  soldier  chid  him,  and  said  that  he 
had  heard  the  Prophet  saying  : 

Whoever  has  concluded  a  pact  with  a  nation,  he  should  neither 
tie  a  knot  nor  open  it  on  (that  bond)  until  the  time  expires.1 

The  Caliph  ordered  his  troops  to  demoblise  and  return  home.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  act  was  anything  but  one  of  grace  and  piety. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  kind,  unlimited  in  time  as  well  as  in  place,  is 
usually  at  the  end  of  war,  when  one  has  vanquished  or  both  are  exhausted. 
We  shall  revert  to  this  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Authority  to  make  truce—  The  authority  to  make  truce  for  a  limited  period 
in  a  limited  area  rests  in  the  commander-in -charge,  as  we  deduce  from 
practice.  The  other  three  kinds  may  only  be  concluded  by  the  central 
government  or  its  authorised  officials.2 

Effects  of  truce. — In  a  word,  both  the  parties  thereto  are  bound  to 
observe  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  each  other  :  “  And  the  Muslims 
abide  by  their  conditions.”'*  During  the  operation  of  such  a  truce,  the 
parties  may  do  whatever  they  like  except  the  carrying  on  of  hostilites 
against  each  other,  and  actions  which  amount  to  infringement  of  treaty 
and  breach  of  faith. 


M.  Hamidullah. 


(To  he  continued). 

1.  Abu-'Ubaid,  8.  447:  Tirmidhiv.  Vol.  2.  ch.  “  Treachery  ”  (  jJi-  ). 

2.  Cf  Tabarly,  » tfi  I  ,  fol.  7,  §.  14  ;  Suhaliy.  I  J*  j  J I  ,11,  229. 

3.  Saying  of  the  Prophet,  cited  by  Sarakhsiv.  jUv!  1  j^J\  ^  J  1,  185,  (  y  /■  j  j). 
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THE  UMAYYAD’S  PERIOD 

WHEN  the  regime  of  the  first  four  Caliphs  ended,  and  the  Umayyads 
made  Damascus  their  capital,  they  paid  greater  attention  to  nautical 
activities.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  attacked  the 
Syrian  coast  in  49  A.H.,  and  Mu'awiyah  had  therefore  to  take  proper 
precautions  to  check  them.  The  Arabs  had  uptil  then  a  ship-building 
factory  in  Egypt  only.  A  similar  factory  was  needed  in  Syria  also.  Accord¬ 
ingly  experts  and  artisans  were  appointed  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  build  ships  on  the  Syrian  coast.  ‘Akka  was  made  the  chief  centre.1 
After  this,  Amir  Mu'awiyah  tried  to  checkmate  the  assaults  of  the  Romans. 
Marching  forward,  he  occupied  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
garrisoned  them.  He  then  attacked  Sicily,  and  at  his  orders  Janada  bin 
Abl  Umayya  Azdi  (died  80  A.H.)  occupied  Rhodes  in  52  A.H.,  and 
established  an  Arab  colony  there.  In  54  A.H.  Janada  subjugated  an  island’ 
named  Irwad  near  Constantinople,  and  then  invaded  Crete.2 

‘Abdul  Malik,  son  of  Marwan,  founded  a  very  big  ship-building  factory 
in  Tunis.2  In  his  reign  Hajjaj  bin  Yusuf  was  appointed  in  75  A.H.  Governor 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  extended  from  ‘Iraq  to  Turkestan  and 
Sind.  Hajjaj ’s  rule  which  lasted  for  forty  years,  was  noted  for  highly 
prosperous  Arab  trade  in  the  eastern  seas.  The  merchant  ships  of  the 
Arabs  visited  the  distant  island  of  Ceylon.  Some  of  these  ships  were 
plundered  by  Indian  pirates,  so  Hajjaj  retaliated  by  attacking  Sind  by  land 
and  sea,  and  it  was  once  for  all  conquered.4 

Prior  to  Hajjaj ’s  days,  ships  which  ploughed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  river  Indus  had  their  decks  bound  with  cords,  but  the  decks  of  ships 
plying  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  fastened  with  iron  nails.  Hajjaj  built 
ships  after  the  latter  model  and  used  tar  instead  of  oil  on  decks  to  prevent 
leakage.  He  used  also  levelled  boats  instead  of  tapering  ones.6 

The  ship-building  factory  worked  in  ‘Akka  till  ‘Abdul  Malik’s  period. 
Hisham  transferred  it  from  ‘Akka  to  Sur.  Waqidi  says  that  the  ships 

Baladhurl,  pp.  117,  118. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  226. 

3.  Muqaddama  of  lbn^J^jjaldun,  p.  210, 

4.  Baladhurl,  p.  435. 

5.  Al-A'alaq-un-Naflsa  by  Ibn-Rustah,  pp.  195  and  196. 
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remained  in  ‘Akka  from  Mu'awiyah  to  Yazld’s  days,  but  with  the  rise  of 
the  family  of  Merwan  they  were  carried  to  Sur,  where  they  remained  till 
Mutawakkil’s  reign,  247  A.H.1 


NAVAL  EXPEDITION  TO  INDIA 

IT  is  generally  believed  that  though  India  was  frequently  invaded  by 
foreigners,  yet  no  one  except  the  Europeans  attacked  it  by  sea-routes. 
This  is  not  a  fact.  The  Arabs  led  expeditions  to  India  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  raid  of  Thana,  Bahroach  and  Thatta  in  ‘Othman’s  days  was  naval. 
Again  during  the  invasion  of  Sind  in  93  A.H.  though  Muhammad  bin 
Qasim  and  a  battalion  of  his  forces  came  to  Sind  through  Shiraz  via 
Makran,  another  contingent  of  his  army  carrying  provisions  and  war 
implements  came  by  sea,  and  after  subjugating  Port  Thatta  (Daibal) 
proceeded  forward.2  Later,  military  help  was  also  available  by  sea.  When 
Junaid  bin  'Abdul  Rahman  al-Murri  was  appointed  Governor  of  Sind 
in  107  A.H.,  he  fought  a  battle  with  Raja  Jai  Seyah  at  sea,  and  occupied 
Mandal  and  Bahroach.  Another  contingent  of  his  army  under  Habib  bin 
Murrah  took  possession  of  Ujjain  (Lzain)  by  attacking  Malwa  (Malbah). 
Junaid  probably  conquered  Gujrat  also,  for  Baladhurj  says,  “  And  Junaid 
conquered  Bailaman  and  Gujrat.”  (P.  442). 

During  the  Umayyad  period  many  canals  were  constructed  for  irriga¬ 
tion  and  navigation.  Istakhari3  says  that  in  Bilal  bin  Abl  Burdah’s  time 
there  were  in  the  precincts  of  Basra  one  million  and  twenty  thousand 
canals,  which  small  boats  plied  on. 

These  were  the  last  achievements  of  the  Umayyad  rulers.  After  their 
downfall,  the  scept  re  of  the  Kingdom  was  held  by  the  ‘Abbasids,  who  made 
their  capital  in  ‘Iraq  instead  of  Syria.  This  brought  them  into  proxi¬ 
mity  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 


THE  ‘ABBASID  PERIOD 

THE  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  lying  close  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  ‘Abbasid  rulers  facilitated  sea-borne  trade  and  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  east.  When  Mansur  founded  Baghdad  in  152  A.H.  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tigris,  each  palace  of  the  city  was  converted  into  a  waterway. 
The  site  of  the  capital  was  selected  chiefly  with  a  view  to  having  trade 
relations  with  every  part  of  the  world  through  the  Tigris  and  the  Euph¬ 
rates.  Accordingly,  Ibn  Wadih-Ya'qubl  (277  A.H.),  who  is  an  old  historian 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  ‘Abbasid  rule,  writes  :  “  Mansur  chose  this 

1.  Futuli-ul-Bulddn,  Baladhuri.  p.  117,  11 8,  Leyden. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  436. 

3.  Leyden  edition,  p.  80. 
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place  because  it  is  practically  speaking  an  island  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates.  The  Tigris  on  its  east  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west, 
are  wharfs  of  the  world.  Anything  coming  from  Wasit,  Basra,  Obulla, 
Ahwaz,  Iran,  ‘Oman,  Yamama,  Bahrain  and  their  vicinity,  must  pass 
along  the  Tigris  and  such  ships  will  lay  anchor  in  it.  Similarly,  ships 
coming  from  Mosul,  Rabl'a,  Adherba’ljan  and  Armenia  must  also  pass 
along  the  Tigris,  and  vessels  from  Mudar,  Rakka,  Syria  and  Syrian  ports, 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  will  necessarily  come  here  by  way  of  the 
Euphrates.”1 

In  view  of  the  commercial  and  naval  importance  of  the  city,  the  locality 
of  the  merchants  was  accessible  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  Euphrates. 
The  cargo-laden  ships  came  to  the  Euphrates  from  the  sea  ;  from  the 
Euphrates  they  went  to  Karkhaya  canal,  and  from  it  to  the  city  through 
an  artificial  canal  and  from  the  city  to  the  locality  of  merchants  and 
unloaded  the  merchandise  there.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  canals, 
also  designed  for  this  purpose,  for  example,  the  sea  canal,  leading  out  of 
the  Euphrates,  was  a  wide  one.  Here  big  ships  laden  with  flour  and  other 
merchandise  came  from  Rakka,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Merchants  had  their 
store-houses  on  its  banks,  and  it  was  always  deep  enough  for  the  easy 
passage  of  ships.2 3  Near  Baghdad  there  was  a  canal  in  Sarsar,  on  which 
boats  plied.2  Vessels  came  to  the  Tigris  from  the  ‘Isa  canal  via  the  Euph¬ 
rates.4 

In  the  ‘Abbasid  period,  the  commercial  activities  of  the  Arabs  were 
greatly  increased  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  relieved  of. 
the  civil  and  military  services  which  they  had  to  perform  under  the 
Umayyads.  From  133  A.H.  the  Persians  were  appointed  to  civil  posts 
and  the  Arabs  were  employed  in  the  army  only.  After  218  A.H.  in 
Mu'tasim’s  reign,  military  posts  were  bestowed  upon  the  Turks.  The 
Arabs  had  therefore  no  other  honourable  means  of  livelihood  except  trade. 
Despite  these  odds,  their  naval  activities  in  this  short  period  were  not 
insignificant. 

They  occupied  Sind  as  successors  of  the  Umayyad  and  communica¬ 
tions  between  Sind  and  Basra  were  maintained  as  usual.  In  159  A.H.,  in 
the  reign  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Khalifa  Mahdi,  the  Arabs  made  a  naval  raid  on 
Gujrat  under  the  command  of  ‘Abdul  Mulk,  son  of  Shihab al-Masma’l. 
In  160  A.H.  this  army  reached  Barbud,  a  coastal  town  of  Gujrat.5  Barbud 
was  originally  Bharbhtit  (° ^ JV)  which  may  still  be  seen  in  ruins  near 
Bahroach. 

The  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  had  connection  with  Sind  till  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  but  they  made  no  new  naval  conquest,  and  the  Arabs  gradually 


1.  Kitdbul  Bulddn,  Ya‘qObi,  pp.  238,  246,  Leyden. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

3.  Ista&ban,  p,.  85. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibn-Aihlr,  Events  of  160  A.H.,  and  1  bn -Khaldun.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  208. 
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dwindled  into  mere  traders  in  these  regions.  Their  ships  sailed  from  the 
ports  of  ‘Iraq  and  Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Indian  Ocean,  China  Sea, 
Red  Sea  and  the  Abyssinian  Sea. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  strategical  position  of  Tunis,  which  had 
been  a  naval  centre  since  the  Umayyad  period,  was  kept  up  as  usual  by 
the  ‘Abbasids,  for  it  served  as  an  important  base  to  check  the  Roman 
inroads.  The  fleet  of  latter  invaded  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  harbours  of  Italy  and  France  from  this  place.  In  212  A.H.  when  the 
Aghlabides  were  ruling  in  North  Africa  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Abbasids,  QadI  Asad  bin  Furat  made  a  successful  raid  on  Sicily  with  the 
battleships  of  Tunis,  and  subsequently  the  Arabs  ruled  this  island  till 
464  A.H.  During  this  period  Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  were 
great  centres  of  maritime  activity  by  the  Arabs,  who  very  often  frequented 
the  regions  lying  between  the  two.  Ships  voyaged  in  great  numbers  from 
these  two  African  and  European  coasts  to  Alexandria,  but  the  Arabs  were 
mere  traders  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  Abyssinia  and  China. 


BASRA 

ALTHOUGH  a  mention  of  the  old  port  Obulla  is  found  in  the  ‘Abbasid 
period,  yet  ships  sailing  from  Baghdad  via  Euphrates  passed  by  Basra  only, 
which  therefore  gained  a  conspicuous  position.  Ships  coming  from 
Baghdad  and  Wasit  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  lbn-‘Omar  canal  when  they 
•reached  Basra.  Obulla  grew  into  the  chief  port  for  ships  coming  from 
China1  only.  The  importance  of  Basra  may  further  be  gauged  by  the 
statement  of  Ibn-Wadih  Yaqubl  (3rd  century  A.H.)  who  says  :  “  It  was 
a  metropolis  and  an  emporium  of  the  cargoes  and  merchandise  of  the 
world.2  Ibn-al-Faqlh  HamadanI  (290  A.H.)  writes  in  his  book  Kitab-ul- 
Buldan  that  the  commercial  activities  of  the  people  of  Basra  may  be 
realized  by  the  fact  that  they  were  seen  on  one  side  in  Turkestan  and 
Farghana  and  on  the  other  side  in  Sos  in  the  west.2 

The  number  of  the  countless  canals  in  the  vicinity  of  Basra  constructed 
in  the  Umayyad  period  must  have  been  increased  in  the  days  of  the 
‘Abbasid  rulers  also.  Istakharl  (340  A.H.)  writes  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  versions  of  the  historians  regarding  the  number  of  canals  in  Basra, 
for  he  observed  at  Tir  Partab  such  canals  where  small  boats  were  plying.4 


SlRAF 

THIS  port  was  founded  seven  stages  from  Basra  on  the  coast  of  the 


1.  Kitah-ul-Buldan t  by  Ya'qubI,  p.  360. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

3.  Kitdb-ul-Bulddn  by  Ibn-ul-Faqlh  HamadanI,  p.  191. 

4.  Istajsharl,  p.  80,  Leyden. 
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Persian  Gulf  in  the  3rd  century  A.H.  and  gained  much  prominence.  The 
Arab  ships  which  sailed  to  India  and  China  passed  through  it. 

‘ADEN 

THE  inhabitation  of  Aden  on  the  coast  of  Yemen  was  old,  and 
increased  greatly  in  the  Abbasid  period.  Ya'qub!  says  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  A.H.  “  Aden  is  the  harbour  of  San'a.  Ships  coming  from 
Abyssinia,  Mandah,  Jeddah,  Sylhet  (Assam)1  and  China  anchor  here.  ” 
(P-  3I9)- 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.H.  Bashshari  Muqaddas!  writes  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Aden  thus :  “  If  a  man  comes  here  with  one 
thousand  dirhems  (silver  coins),  he  goes  back  with  one  thousand  AshrafI 
(gold  coins),  and  one  hundred  is  sure  to  be  multiplied  into  five  hundred.2 


SUHAR 

THIS  was  the  port  and  capital  of  ‘Oman.  Bashshari  writes  :  “  No  city 
is  bigger  than  this  on  the  China  Sea.  It  is  a  populous  and  beautiful  spot. 
Wealth  and  fruits  are  in  abundance.  It  is  better  than  Zubaidu-San'a. 
There  are  wonderful  markets  all  along  the  coast.  Houses  are  high  and 
built  of  Sal  wood  and  bricks.  There  is  a  canal  of  fresh  water.  This  is  a 
threshold  of  China,  treasure  of  the  east  and  emporium  of  Yemen. ”:1 


SHIHR 

IT  was  rich  in  fish,  which  were  exported  to  ‘Oman  and  Aden,  from 
where  they  were  sent  to  Basra  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Yemen.4 


QAIS  OR  KAISH 


THIS  island  was  situated  on  the  ‘Oman  Sea  near  Bahrain.  It  was  a 
station  of  ships  sailing  to  India  (vide  Qais  in  Mu'jam  of  Yaqut). 


BAHRAIN 

THIS  place  was  always  inhabited  by  sailors.  Its  progress  in  the  9th 

1.  A  city  has  been  named  °  ghilahat  ”  (  -i**  ^  ).  We  learn  from  Sulaiman  the  trader,  (p.  9)  that 
it  was  situated  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  probably  Sylhet. 

2.  P.  98  Leyden. 

3.  P.  92,  Leyden. 

4.  P.  87. 
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century  A.H.  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  that  there  were  always  to  be 
found  here  one  thousand  small  and  big  boats  and  ships.1 


HURMUZ 

THIS  island  was  also  a  centre  of  naval  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Qais  and  Hurmuz  vied  with  each  other  as  rivals.  Merchant  ships  of 
India,  China  and  Yemen  halted  here.2 3 


JEDDA 

THIS  was  a  port  of  Mecca.  Ships  coming  to  Hejaz  from  Abyssinia, 
anchored  here.  This  harbour  had  been  in  use  since  the  Days  of  Ignorance 
but  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Islamic  power  in  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Sind 
and  Persia,  it  grew'  very  important. 


JAR 

JAR  the  port  of  Medina,  was  closed  by  Mansur,  after  which  it  could 
not  gain  its  former  position.  It  was  outrun  by  Qulzum. 


QULZUM 

THIS  port  was  on  the  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  precincts 
of  Sena.  It  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Ya'qubl  writes  :  It  is  a  big 
town  on  the  seashore.  Here  live  merchants  who  export  corn  to  Hejaz 
and  Yemen  from  Egypt.  Here  is  a  harbour  for  ships.  Here  are  wealthy 
merchants  of  different  nationalities.”  (P.  360). a 


THE  NAVIGABLE  ROUTES  OF  THE  EAST 

SHIPS  of  the  Arabs  sailed  to  China  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  passing 
through  the  Indian  Ocean.  Details  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
accounts  of  Sulaiman,  the  itinerant  trader  of  the  3rd  century  A.H. 


1.  Kitdb~ul~Fawd’id  Ji  U?ul-ul-Bahr-wal~Qawd’id  by  ibn- Majid,  p.  q,  Paris. 

2.  Ibn-Athlr,  Events  of  61 1  A.H. 

3.  Ailah,  which  is  now  called  \Aqbah,  was  a  Syrian  port  near  Qulzum.  According  to  Ya'qubly,  Ailah 
had  good  population  consisting  of  different  nations.  Here  gathered  all  pilgrims  of  Egypt,  Syria  and 
North  Africa — Ed.t  I,  C. 
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“  The  sea  lying  between  India,  China  and  Ceylon  abounds  in  big  fish, 
which  are  terrors  to  ships.  When  ships  sail  at  night,  they  keep  bells 
ringing,  so  that  fish  may  keep  out  of  the  way.  We  caught  here  a  fish 
called  whale  measuring  twenty  hands.  The  third  sea  is  Hargind  (Bahr- 
e-Hind,  i.e.,  Indian  Ocean),  where  there  are  numerous  islands.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  1900  islands,  which  serve  as  boundaries  between  Hargind 
and  Larwi.  These  islands  are  ruled  by  a  woman.  Ambergris  and  coconuts 
are  found  here  in  abundance.  The  distance  between  the  islands  is  only 
two  or  three  furlongs.  All  of  them  are  populated  and  full  of  coconut 
trees.  Transactions  are  carried  on  here  by  shells,  which  are  hoarded  in 
the  queen’s  treasury.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  much  skilled 
manufacturers.  They  weave  cloths  with  skirts  and  sleeves.  They  are 
expert  in  ship-building,  architecture  and  other  crafts.  The  last  island  in 
Hargind  is  Sarandlp  (Ceylon).  They  call  the  islands  ‘  Dip.  ’  They 
gather  pearls  on  the  coast  of  Sarandlp  (Ceylon).  In  its  mountain,  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  Adam’s  foot,  there  are  mines  of  rubies,  sapphires  and 
topaz.  There  are  two  Rajahs  in  this  island,  which  is  a  big  one.  It  abounds 
in  wood-aloes,  gold  and  rubies.  Conches,  which  they  blow,  are  found 
in  the  sea  there. 

“  Ships  sailing  on  this  sea  up  to  Sarandip,  pass  few  but  large  islands. 
One  of  the  islands  is  called  Ramni,  where  there  are  several  Rajahs.  It 
extends  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  furlongs.  There  are  mines  there. 
Camphor  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  those  islands.  Here  the  chief 
food  is  coconut.  They  press  and  eat  the  oil.  The  dowry  (  ^  )  of  a, 

woman  is  the  skull  of  an  enemy.  A  man  can  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
can  procure  skulls  of  his  enemies.  In  the  islands  there  are  found  elephants, 
and  canes.  The  people  of  this  place  are  cannibals.  It  is  situated  between 
two  seas,  Hargind  and  Shalahat  (Sylhet  ?  Bay  of  Bengal).  After  these, 
there  are  several  islands  called  Lendjebalous.  Men  and  women  of  this 
place  are  nude.  Women  cover  their  bodies  with  leaves.  When  ships  reach 
here,  they  come  out  on  catamarans  and  exchange  their  ambergris  and 
coconuts  for  iron,  cloths  and  other  requisites.  After  this  there  are  two 
more  islands,  which  have  a  sea  between  them.  One  of  them  is  called 
Andaman,  whose  inhabitants  are  jet  black  and  cannibals.  There  are  other 
islands  also,  which  are  impassable,  hence  their  names  are  not  known  to 
sailors.”  (Pp.  3-11,  Paris  Edition). 

A  more  graphic  account  of  this  route  is  given  by  Mas’udi1  (303  A.H.). 
From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  China  Sea  the  Arab  sailors  and  mariners  men¬ 
tion  different  rivers,  i.e.,  parts  of  the  sea.  The  first  river  they  mention  is 
Bahr-e-Faras  or  Khashbat-ul-Basra .  After  this  they  name  Larwi,  on  the 
shore  of  which  were  situated  the  old  coastal  towns  of  Gujrat  and  Konkan, 
namely  Chemur,  .Subarh,  Thana  and  Khambayat,  some  of  which  survive 
still.  After  this,  they  mention  Hargind  Ocean,  then  Kalah,  which  had 
islands,  then  Sinf  Sea  (River  Champa),  and  lastly  China  Sea,  which  they  call 
Jfirji  (Chinji). 

1.  Vide  Muruj-al-Dhahab .  Vol.  I,  pp.  330-340,  Paris  Edition. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  details  that  the  first  river  mentioned  is  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Larwi  is  now  known  as  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  Herkind  is 
at  present  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  Kalah  is  perhaps  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  itinerant  trader  Sulaiman  describes  the  same  route  on  another 
occasion  in  the  following  words  :  "  Most  of  the  ships  of  China  are  loaded 
in  Siraf.  They  bring  cargoes  from  Siraf  and  ‘Oman  on  boats  and  load 
them  on  ships  sailing  for  China,  because  there  are  shallows  near  the  coasts 
and  big  ships  cannot  go  there.  Midway  between  Siraf  and  Basra  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  the  naval  routes,  ships 
start  by  taking  cargoes  and  fresh  water  at  Siraf  (?),  and  halt  at  Musqat, 
the  port  of  ‘Oman,  lying  200  furlongs  from  Siraf.  Close  to  it  there  are 
sea-girdled  hills  of  ‘Oman,  and  the  place  is  known  as  Durdoor.  This  is 
a  narrow  naval  route  between  the  two  hills  (Bab-el-Mandab  ?).  Ships  of 
small  size  ply  in  it.  Big  ships  sailing  ior  China  cannot  come  here.  Here 
are  two  mountains,  one  of  which  is  called  Qusair,  and  the  other  ‘Owair. 
Their  base  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  small  peaks  show  above  the 
water.  As  we  go  further,  we  reach  Suhar,  the  harbour  of  ‘Oman.  They 
take  fresh  water  out  of  a  well  in  Musqat...  When  the  ship  weighed  anchor, 
it  reached  Kokam  Mali  (Kokan)  ?  in  the  Indian  regions.  It  takes  one  month 
to  reach  Kokam  Mali  from  Musqat,  if  the  wind  is  favourable...  Chinese  ships 
come  to  Kokam.  They  pay  one  thousand  dirhems  duty  ;  other  ships  pay 
from  one  to  ten  dinars.  They  take  here  fresh  water.  From  here  they  enter 
Herkind  (the  Indian  Ocean),  and  come  to  the  place  known  as  Lendje- 
balous.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  do  not  understand  Arabic  nor  any 
language  spoken  by  the  merchants.  They  remain  naked  and  are  white. 
They  have  no  beard  and  moustache.  They  come  on  catamarans  made  of 
rough  planks.  They  have  sweet  and  white  juice  of  coconuts,  sugarcane 
and  plantains. . .  .and  exchange  them  for  iron.  Transactions  are  carried 
on  by  signs.  They  are  very  expert  in  swimming.  Very  often  they  snatch 
iron  from  merchants  and  give  nothing  in  return.  A  little  further  there  is 
Kalah  Bar.  The  country  and  coast  are  called  by  them  ‘  Bar.  ’  This  is 
‘  Zabay  ’  (Java).  On  the  right  side  of  India,  there  is  a  Raja.  The  people  of 
this  place  wear  lungi  only.  All  high  and  low  people  wear  the  same.  Here  they 
take  fresh  water.  It  takes  one  month  to  reach  Kalah  Bar  from  Kokam  and  ten 
daysafterone  reaches  Batuma,  where  fresh  water  is  available.  Kadaris  ten 
days  further.  Here  also  fresh  water  may  be  had.  Here  is  a  high  mountain, 
where  thieves  and  fugitives  lurk.  Ships  then  reach  Sinf  (Champa)  within 
ten  days.  Here  also  one  can  have  fresh  water.  Wood-aloes  are  also 
produced  here.  Here  also  is  a  Raja.  The  natives  wear  two  lungi s  one  of 
which  they  tie  at  their  waist,  and  the  other  they  wrap  round  their  body. 
Then  comes  Sander  Faulat  (Singapore).  This  is  an  island  in  a  sea  reached 
in  ten  days.  Fresh  water  is  available  here.  Sailing  from  here  ships  stay 
at  Jinji  (Chinji),  and  then  anchor  near  the  Gate  of  China.  Here  several 
hills  have  arisen  from  beneath  the  sea.  Ships  pass  between  pairs  of  hills, 
and  reach  China  from  Sander  Faulat  in  one  month.  They  sail  for  seven 
days  between  the  hills  of  the  Straits  of  China.  After  this,  they  enter  the 
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Chinese  Gulf,  and  lay  anchor  in  that  city  of  China  which  is  called  Khanfua. 
(Khanpua).  (Pp.  14-21). 

“Khanfua  is  a  harbour  and  centre  of  Arabian  commerce.  Here  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  Wood  is  found  here  abundantly  because  sailing  ships 
are  wrecked  here.  Ships  stay  here  for  a  long  time. . .  .There  is  a  Muslim 
Judge  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  decide  the  cases  of  the 
Muslims,  and  the  merchants  of  ‘Iraq  submit  to  his  decision.”  (pp.  13,  14J. 

In  the  above  lines  routes  from  Basra  and  Siraf  to  China  through  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  have  been  indicated.  The  Arabs  kept  up 
their  maritime  activities  in  these  islands  for  centuries  and  had  ultimately 
permanent  colonies  here.  It  was  due  to  them  that  Islam  was  propagated 
here  appreciably,  and  their  influence  was  felt  from  the  Maldives  to  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines.  The  barbarous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  these  islands  may  be  learnt  from  the  versions  quoted 
above  ;  but  the  Arab  navigators  and  traders  contributed  much  in  ame¬ 
liorating  their  culture  and  civilization.  And  a  few  centuries  afterwards, 
Islamic  kingdoms  were  established  here.  These  islands  became  a  centre 
particularly  of  the  Hadramaut  Arabs,  and  we  can  find  even  to-day  a 
considerable  number  of  people  from  Hadramaut. 

I  have  given  full  accounts  of  Indian  ports  which  were  visited  by  the 
Arabs  in  my  book  Relations  of  Arabia  and  India,  so  I  gloss  them  over  to 
avoid  unwieldiness.  It  may  however  be  said  here  that  the  Arabs  came  to 
Kashbat  by  way  of  t  he  Persian  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  entered 
Taiz,  a  port  of  Baluchistan.  They  came  then  to  Thath,  the  port  of  Sind  ; 
then  to  the  harbours  of  Gujrat  and  Kathiawar,  viz.,  Thana,  Khambayat, 
Sanbara,  Chemoor,  Bahroach,  Bharbhut,  Gandhar,  Ghogha  then  to  Surat ; 
after  this  to  the  province  of  Madras,  e.g.,  Malabar  Coromandel  (Malabar) 
Cape  Comorin  (Kumar),  Travancore  (Kulum),  Mangalore,  Chalyat, 
Pindarani,  Chandapur,  Hanoor,  Dephatan,  Calicut,  Madras  and  then 
reached  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Here  their  centre  was  Sylhet,  which  they  called 
Shilahat.  They  then  went  to  Chittagong  called  by  them  Sadjam.  From 
here  they  entered  the  Chinese  Sea  by  way  of  Siam. 

Their  important  centres  were  Gujrat  and  Sindh.  It  will  be  strange 
to  learn  that  when  Mas'udl  arrived  in  India  (303  A.H.),  there  were  ten 
thousand  Arabs  and  their  mixed  progeny  in  Chemoor,  the  port  of  Gujrat. 
They  had  inhabited  Khambayat  as  well.  They  carried  lac  and  indigo  from 
Bahroach."  They  sold  mattresses  of  Madras  in  Egypt. 


THE  AFRICAN  COASTS 

THE  other  sea-route  of  the  Arabs  was  this.  They  came  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  from  there  they  went  to  the  Abyssinian  coast  of  Africa,  and  visited 

1.  Istajcharl,  p.  36,  Leyden. 

2.  Vide  Ya'qOb’s  Mu'jam-ul-Bulddn. 

3.  Vide  Kitdb-ul- Ai'tctbdr  by  ‘Abdul  Latif  Baghdadi  and  my  book  Arabia  and  India. 
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Safala  (Mozambique)  and  Zeila’  in  Abyssinia.  This  Zeila’ was  the  port  of 
Abyssinia,  from  where  they  came  to  Hejaz  and  Yemen.1 

The  Arabs  reached  Zanzibar  by  making  a  circuitous  journey  along 
Africa,  and  entered  the  harbours  of  South  Africa,  noted  for  its  gold  mines, 
by  passing  along  the  African  coast.  They  terminated  their  voyage  in  the 
island  of  Qanblu,  now  known  as  Madagascar.  Mas'udI  (303  A.H.)  has 
given  descriptions  of  this  route  in  the  Muruj-al-Dhahab.  These  coasts 
are  now  known  as  Natal  and  Transval,  etc. 

Ships  came  here  from  Siraf  and  ‘Oman.  The  sailors  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  tribe  of  Azd.  They  went  to  Madagascar  from  ‘Oman  and  Siraf 
through  Abyssinia,  Zeila’,  ‘Aidhab,  Saw'akin,  Zanzibar  and  Berbera,  and 
returned  by  the  same  routes.  They  brought  ambergris  from  the  Abyssinian 
coast  and  gold  from  Berbera.  There  was  an  Arab  colony  in  Madagascar 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  A.H.  These  were  the  coasts  where  in 
the  10th  century  A.H.  the  Portuguese  navigators  and  Vasco  da  Gama  met 
the  Arab  sailors,  who  told  them  of  the  geographical  position  of  India. 

The  Arabs  of  ‘Oman  had  such  great  influence  on  these  coasts  that  they 
became  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  ‘Oman.  Zanzibar  w'as  lor  a  long  time 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultans  of ‘Oman,  till  it  was  occupied  by  the 
European  powers. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 


THE  authority  ol  the  Abbasids  was  acknowledged  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea  from  the  Syrian  coasts  to  Gibraltar.  They  always  apprehended 
the  danger  of  a  Roman  invasion,  so  they  maintained  the  ship-building 
factory,  founded  by  the  Umayyads  at  Sur  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  but  Muta- 
wakkil-billah  transferred  it  to  ‘Akka  in  247  A.H.,  and  made  a  fresh  naval 
arrangement  ol  the  coast.2 

Bashsharl  MuqaddasI  writes  :  “  ‘Akka  was  at  first  not  so  well  guarded 
as  Stir,  but  when  Ibn-Tulun  ?  (Ahmad  bin  Tulun)  came  here,  he  wanted 
to  make  its  defences  formidable  like  those  of  Sur,  which  as  regards  naval 
fortification  had  impressed  him  much,  but  no  architect  was  prepared  to 
build  any  structure  in  the  w'ater.  At  last  his  (Bashshari’s)  grandfather,  Abu- 
Bakr,  was  sent  for  from  Jerusalem.  He  constructed  a  harbour  by  placing 
rocks  on  timber  and  fastening  them  together.  He  built  a  gate  in  the 
middle  and  long  chains  were  laid  there.  When  ships  came  here  at  night, 
they  signalled  their  arrival  by  pulling  chains.”3 


1.  lstakfaari,  p.  36,  Leyden. 

2.  Balidhuri,  p.  n8,  Leyden. 

3.  Ahsan-ul-Taqdsim  by  Bashsharl,  pp.  162,  163,  Leyden. 
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Ibn-Tulun  was  appointed  the  Governor  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Mu'tazz 
the  successor  of  Mutawakkil,  and  governed  there  from  254  A.H.  to  270 
A.H.,  so  the  above  construction  was  probably  completed  in  his  period. 


THE  FATIMIDS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 

THE  Romans  and  the  Arabs  fought  each  other  for  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  with  the  increasing  naval  conquests  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Romans  had  to  retreat.  A  very  powerful  Kingdom  of  the  ‘Obeid 
Fatimids  was  established  in  North  Africa  in  296  A.H.,  and  it  gradually 
became  supreme  in  Sicily,  Egypt  and  Syria.  To  maintain  the  stability  of 
this  empire,  which  was  connected  with  different  parts  by  sea-routes, 
nautical  progress  was  essential.  Accordingly,  the  old  ship-building  factory 
of  Tunis  was  highly  improved.  In  this  factory  battleships  remained 
always  furnished  and  equipped. 

In  303  A.H.  a  big  dock  was  constructed  by  digging  out  a  hill  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  two  hundred  battleships  might  be 
kept  in  reserve  there.  These  battleships  were  called  ‘  Shlni  ’  and  were 
so  big  that  one  of  them  required  143  oars  to  move  it.  It  had  a  gate  and 
a  lock  that  could  be  closed.  There  was  a  granary  and  separate  provision 
of  fresh  water  also.3 


SICILY 

IN  Sicily  the  biggest  commercial  and  military  port  was  Messina, 
where  merchants  came  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  carried  on  trans¬ 
action  and  exchange.  Here  was  the  dockyard  for  building  men -of- war 
established  by  the  Arab  government  of  Sicily.i. 2  There  was  another  magni¬ 
ficent  harbour  and  ship-building  factory  at  Palermo,  which  was  a  coastal 
dity  and  the  capital  of  Sicily.  Iron  and  wood  were  supplied  from  the  mines 
and  forest  of  the  same  place.  Thousands  of  labourers  were  engaged  in 
building  ships.3 


HARBOURS  OF  SPAIN 

THE  two  famous  harbours  in  the  Arab  days  were  Almeria  (Mariya) 
and  Pechina  (Bijjana),  which  were  called  in  Spain  the  Gateways  of  the  East. 
Yaqut  writes  of  Mariya  (Almeria)  in  his  Mu' jam-ul-Buldan :  “  Mariya 
(Almeria)  is  a  big  harbour  of  Spain  in  Vera  district.  Merchants  sail  from 
here  and  trading  ships  anchor  here.  There  is  a  dock  for  ships  and  boats. 

i.  The  Egyptian  edition  of  Ibn-Athh  says  that  it  was  a  place  of  two  hundred  ships,  but  according  to 
the  Paris  edition  it  was  the  place  of  one  hundred  ships. 

2«.  Nuzhat-ul-Mu§htdqt  Idrisi,  p.  26. 

3.  Ibn-pauqal,  p.  82. 
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The  waves  of  the  sea  cut  against  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Silk  and  brocade 
of  high  quality  are  manufactured  here.  This  industry  prospered  formerly 
in  Cordova,  but  Mariyya  (Almeria)  has  outrivalled  Cordova.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Europeans,  who  attacked  it  in  542  A.H.  by  land  and  sea ;  but  it  was 
re-conquered  by  the  Muslims  in  552  A.H.  The  battleships  of  the  Muslims 
are  arrayed  here  to  fight  against  the  Europeans.  Mariyya  Bellish  (Velez 
Malaga)  was  another  port  in  Spain,  from  where  passengers  sailed  for 
Barbar.” 

The  most  famous  port  of  North  Africa  and  Morocco  was  Pechina 
(Bijjana),  situated  midway  between  Algeria  and  Morocco  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  formerly  an  ordinary  port.  In  457  A.H. 
Nasir  bin  ‘Ainas  founded  it,  thinkingitto  be  a  convenient  spot,  and  it  grew 
to  be  a  very  important  harbour.  Ships  sailed  from  here  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  and  passengers  come  here  from  all  parts.  (Vide  Mujam  by  Yaqut). 

Another  famous  port  of  Morocco  was  Sabta  (Ceuta)  which  u;as  situated 
on  the  African  coast  opposite  to  Spain.  Yaqut  says  that  it  was  the  best 
harbour  in  the  world. 

The  most  renowned  port  of  Africa  was  Mahdiya,  built  in  300-305  A.H. 
by  the  founder  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty.  Its  dock  was  cut  out  of  solid  rock. 
It  was  a  capacious  dock,  and  could  harbour  thirty  ships  at  once.  On  both 
sides  of  the  port  there  lay  big  chains,  which  were  opened  when  a  ship 
came  in.  (Vide  Muajam  by  Yaqut). 

Abu-‘Obaid  Bakri  (died  487  A.H. —  1094  A.D.)  has  mentioned  in¬ 
cidentally  the  following  harbours  inMasalik-wa-Mamalik,  giving  description 
'of  some  of  them  :  Marsa’l-Undulusiln,  Taini,  Saniya,  Kharratain, 
Al-Khazar,  Dar,  Dajjaj,  Zaban,  Madfun,  Rahib,  Rum,  Zaituna,  Sabiba, 
Shajra,  ‘Amarah,  Qibta,  Marifan,  Masain,  Mughila,  Malvih,  Manl'a,  Musa 
Jabal  Duhran.”  (Algeciras  edition,  1911). 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  frequent  navigation  of  the  Muslims  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  the  holy  pilgrimage  also  when  thousands  of 
pilgrims  came  annually  to  Alexandria  from  Spain  and  Morocco.  The 
famous  Spanish  traveller  Ibn-Jubair  who  came  to  Alexandria  in  578  A.H., 
from  Spain  in  a  ship  of  Geneva,  describes  the  stages  of  his  voyage  thus: 
He  embarked  a  ship  at  Sabta  (Ceuta)  on  the  28th  Shawal  of  578  A.H., 
and  reached  Alexandria  on  the  29th  Dhiq ‘da h  of  the  same  year,  passing 
the  islands  of  Iviza,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Crete.  The 
journey  took  29  days.1 

There  was  a  harbour  called  Tulmiva  in  Barqa,  where  ships  anchored 
occasionally.2 

Abi-Sharlk  was  on  the  extreme  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
Qairwan.  There  was  a  colony  of  ‘Omar’s  family  as  well  as  of  other  Arabs 
and  the  Persians.  Close  to  it,  there  was  a  port  namely  Aqlibia,  from 
where  passengers  sailed  for  Sicily.3 

i  Vide  Introduction  of  Travels  of  Ibn-Jubair  (Gibb),  p.  35-38. 

2.  Ya’qub!,  p.  343. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  348. 
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PORTS  OF  EGYPT  > 

BIG  ships  sailed  in  the  Tunis  Sea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century  A.H.1 
Rashid  was  at  that  time  a  prosperous  colony.  It  had  a  harbour  through 
which  the  river  Nile  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  ships  from  the 
Mediterranean  went  by  it  to  the  Nile.2 3  ■  : 

Qaus  was  a  big  coastal  town  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Mamluks. 
Merchants  coming  in  ships  from  the  southern  regions  halted  here.  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Aden  lived  here.  Immense  wealth  was  to  be  found  here  on 
account  of  naval  trade.2 

Near  Farama,  there-  is  an  old  colony  Qastiya,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  also  had  a  port4  Damyat,  connected  with  the  Nile  and 
the  Mediterranean,  was  a  very  big  harbour,  which  was  constantly  visited 
by  ships.  There  were  two  minarets,  which  had  in  the  middle  bulky  iron 
chains  to  hold  up  ships  coming  to  the  coast  without  permission.5 


BATTLESHIPS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 

THE  most  graphic  account  of  Arab  navigation  and  their  battleships 
has  been  given  by  Ibn-Khaldun.  He  writes: 

“  When  the  Arab  empire  was  established,  and  grew  predominant, 
men  of  different  professions  offered  their  services  to  them.  They  employed 
boatmen  and  sailors,  who  helped  them  to  improve  their  nautical  knowledge’ 
and  activities.  Experts  in  navigations  were  produced  amongst  them,  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  naval  Jehad  grew  high.  They  built  ships  for  carrying 
on  trade  and  waging  war,  and  furnished  the  battleships  with  soldiers  and 
armaments.  Forces  were  sent  to  the  African  coast  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  fight.  The  spots  selected  for  such  fighting 
were  situated  on  the  shores  of  Syria,  Africa,  Morocco  and  Spain.  The 
Caliph  ‘Abdul  Malik  ordered  Hassan  bin  No'man,  the  Governor  of  Africa 
to  establish  a  factory  of  naval  armaments  in  Tunis.  Subsequently  a  raid 
to  Sicily  was  organised  from  here  in  the  days  of  Ziydatullah,  son  of  Ibrahim, 

son  of  Aghlab,  and  it  was  conquered.  Qausara  was  also  subjugated . 

After  this,  the  battleships  of  Africa  and  Spain  invaded  successively  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Obeidians  and  Umayyads  on  the  opposite  coasts.  In  the 
days  of  ‘Abdur  Rahman  bin  Naslr,  the  fleet  of  Spain  numbered  about 
two  hundred.  The  African  fleet  had  almost  the  same  number.  The  name 
of  the  Lord  Admiral  was  Ibn-Ramahas.  The  central  harbours  of  these 
ships  were  Bijjana  and  Mariya.  Ships  of  every  port  were  under  a  chief 


1.  Ya'qflbl,  p.  338. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

3.  Vide  Mu‘ja  n~ul-Bulddn  by  Yiiqut,  the  word  ‘  Qau$.’ 

4.  Al*Anis~ul~Mufid ,  p.  gg. 

5.  Ibid.,  Dp.  100- 1 01. 
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officer,  who  supervised  ships,  sailors  and  naval  forces.  In  every  ship  there 
was  a  captain  who  watched  its  speed  caused  by  air,  its  sailing  effected  by 
oars,  and  its  anchoring.  Whenever  there  was  a  war,  all  battleships  were 
collected  in  a  particular  port  and  sent  with  necessary  equipment  under 
the  command  of  an  Amir. 

“  In  the  days  of  their  glory,  the  Muslims  held  complete  sway  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Christian  fleet  counted  little  in  view  of  their 
supremacy.  Consequently  the  Muslims  made  naval  conquests  every¬ 
where,  and  became  lords  of  most  of  the  islands,  viz.,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Iviza,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Qausara,  Malta,  Crete,  Cyprus  and  other  European 
lands. 

“  Abul  Qasim  (a  Shf  a)  and  his  sons  started  more  often  than  not  from 
Mahdiya  with  their  fleet  and  attacked  the  coastal  towns  of  Geneva  and 
returned  successfully.  ‘Amiri,  the  chief  of  Daniya,  subjugated  Sardinia 
by  means  of  his  fleet  in  405  A.H.,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Christian. 
The  Muslims  were  the  lords  of  this  sea,  and  their  ships  sailed  here  regu¬ 
larly.  The  Islamic  forces  went  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
from  Sicily  through  this  sea,  and  attacked  the  countries  of  the  European 
kings,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Bani  Hassan,  the  rulers  of  Sicily.  During 
this  time  all  the  Christian  powers  moved  their  fleets  to  the  northern  and 

eastern  sides  of  the  sea . The  Islamic  fleet  pounced  upon  them 

just  as  a  lion  jumps  over  its  prey.  The  whole  of  the  sea  was  full  of  Muslim 
ships,  which  sailed  constantly  in  the  time  of  war  and  peace.  There  was 
not  a  single  boat  of  the  Christians  in  this  sea.  When  the  Obeidian  power 
*  decayed,  the  Christians  grew  predominant  and  became  supreme  on  the 
coasts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Islamic  fleet  were  then  no  more.” 

But  when  Sultan  Saladin  uprooted  the  Obeidian  dynasty  and  cleared 
Egypt  and  Syria  of  the  Christian  population,  he  improved  the  navy. 
Accordingly,  ‘Imad  al-Katib  writes  in  Al-Fatah-ul-Qissi  how  Saladin 
opposed  this  naval  force  of  his  enemies  on  the  Syrian  coasts.  He  writes  : 

”  The  officers  of  Alexandria  were  ordered  to  send  provisions  on  big 
ships  and  place  brave  archers  on  them.  When  they  appeared  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  the  Christians  tried  to  besiege  them  from  all  sides,  but  the  Islamic 
ships  made  for  the  coasts,  and  put  up  a  gallant  fight.  ”  (p.  284). 

Ibn  Khaldun  writes  : 

“  After  the  downfall  of  the  Obeidian  dynasty,  the  Islamic  fleet 
also  grew  insignificant  in  the  vicinity.  But  the  ships  were  main¬ 
tained  as  usual  in  Africa  and  Morocco ;  and  their  supremacy  was 
not  challenged  here.  Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  fleet  were  Ban! 
Maimun,  the  chief  of  the  island  of  Qadas  till  the  days  of  Lanatona.  The 
leadership  was  then  transferred  from  them  to  the  Muwahhid  ruler,  'Abdul 
Mo’min.  The  fleet  of  Muwahhids  numbered  one  hundred  on  the  Spanish 
and  African  coasts.  In  the  6th  century  A.H.  when  the  empire  of  the 
Muwaljhids  was  at  its  height,  and  their  authority  was  acknowledged  both 
in  Spain  and  Morocco,  they  greatly  improved  their  battleships,  which  had 
no  parallel.  The  chief  officer  of  their  fleet  was  Ahmad,  a  native  of  Sicily.  ” 

ip 
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Istakharl,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.H.  and 
visited  Spain  and  Sicily  says  : 

“  There  is  no  sea  more  beautiful  than  the  Mediterranean,  which 

has  a  chain  of  populated  sites  on  either  side . Ships  of  the  Romans 

and  the  Muslims  sail  here  from  one  side  to  another.  Very  often  the  forces 
of  the  Muslims  and  the  Romans  fall  in  with  each  other,  and  one  hundred 
or  more  ships,  then  collect  together  on  each  side  and  battle  rages  on  the 
sea.”  (p.  71). 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  Arabs  navigated  both  regions.  They  went 
up  to  Western  and  Southern  Africa  after  reaching  Spain  and  Tanja,  and 
on  the  other  side  they  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France  after  passing  Asia 
Minor,  Constantinople,  and  some  islands.  And  it  may  be  strange  to  hear 
now  that  just  as  the  origin  of  Gibraltar  is  Jabl-at-Tariq,  so  the  origin  of 
the  famous  French  port  Marseilles  is  Marsa  ‘Ali  (d1  *'-✓') ;  meaning  the 
port  of  ‘All.  This  name  is  found  in  Idrisi’s  geography.1 

After  this  concise  account,  details  of  which  are  not  possible  in  this 
limited  space,  can  any  honest  historian  accede  to  the  following  statement 
made  by  Martin  Hartmann  in  his  article  on  ‘China  ’  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Islam  : 

“  Islam  has  as  a  rule  been  afraid  of  the  sea  ;  from  the  very  beginning 
it  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  supremacy  of  the  unbelievers  on  the 
ocean  and  made  practically  no  efforts  to  dispute  their  domination.  When 
we  do  find  Muhammadans  undertaking  naval  expeditions,  they  were 
almost  always  disastrous  :  all  attacks  on  Byzantium,  for  example,  from 
the  sea  failed.”  (p.  844). 


Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadavi. 


1.  Proi.  E.E.  Speight,  member  of  the  Editorial  Board,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Marseilles 
is  derived  from  Massalia  through  Latin  Massilia.  Massalia  was  the  Greek  name  about  600  B.C.  and 
was  derived  from  an  older  Phoenician  word  meaning  settlement.  This  statement  is  also  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  article  ‘  Marseilles  '  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  but  on  another  occasion  he  calls  it  a 
hypothesis.  (Vide  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  Edition,  p.  767.  first  column,  line  32). — Ed-,  L  C. 
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ABUL  FADL’S  rhetoric  in  the  A'in  has  created  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  scholars  regarding  the  number  of 
government  officials  in  the  parganah  under  Akbar  and  their 
functions.  Hence  it  will  be  useful  to  study  the  problem  in  detail  to  get  a 
clear  notion  of  the  government  of  the  parganah  under  the  Mughals. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  find  out  the  details  of  parganah  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  days  of  the  Sultans.  Moreland  has  rightly  identified  the 
parganah  with  the  earlier  qasbah  in  its  older  meaning  of  an  aggregate  of 
villages.1  Ibn-Batutah,  however,  mentions  a  sadi  which  he  defines  in  these 
words  :  “  These  people  give  the  name  of  sadi  to  the  collection  of  a  hundred 
villages.2  He  gives  the  name  of  one  of  these  sadis  as  Hindpat  ;  from 
other  details  given  by  the  traveller,  it  is  possible  to  identify  it  with  the 
parganah  of  Indrapat  (ancient  Indraprastha)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi.  It  seems  that  the  word  sadi  was  used  only  popularly  and  not 
officially,  for  it  finds  no  mention  in  contemporary  chronicles.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  identify  Ibn- 
Batutah’s  sadi  with  the  official  parganah. 

Now  according  to  Ibn-Batutah,  each  parganah  had  a  chaudhari  to 
represent  the  Hindus  and  a  mutasarrif  to  collect  the  revenue.2  The 
mutasarrif  was  obviously  the  head  of  the  revenue  administration  in  the 
parganah  ;  Ibn-Batutah  does  not  mention  the  subordinate  staff  without 
whose  help  the  mutasarrif  could  not  function.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
find  the  names  of  the  subordinate  officials  from  Baranl.4  He  adds  to  the 
mutasarrif,  whom  he  also  calls  the  ‘ami l,  the  mushrif,  the  muhassil,  the 
sarhangs  and  “  the  staff  in  the  offices.”  Baranl,  unfortunately,  gives  no 
details  regarding  the  functions  of  these  officials  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  work,  for  the  terms  used  by  Baranl  can  be 
easily  interpreted.  The  mutasarrif  or  the  ‘amil  was  the  collector  of  revenue 
and  as  such  the  head  of  the  administration  as  well.  The  mushrif  was  the 
assessment  officer,  for  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense  under  Sher  Shah  as 

i.  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India ,  pp.  18,  19. 

2.  Ibn-Batutah,  ed.  Defremery  and  Sanguinetti,  III,  pp.  388,  389* 

3.  Idem,  III,  pp.  388,  389, 

4.  Baranl,  pp,  288,  289,  431. 
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well.  The  word  mushrif  really  means  an  inspector,  though  it  later  came 
to  mean  an  accountant  as  well.  Now  the  assessment  officer’s  duty  was  to 
inspect  the  crops  and  thus  assess  the  state  demand,  hence  he  was  called 
a  mushrif.  The  muha?sil  was  the  officer  who  received  payments  of  revenue, 
hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  treasurer  and  corresponded 
to  the  khazanahdar  or  fotahdar  of  later  days.  The  gumashtahs  and  sarhangs 
were  petty  officials,  a  gumashtah  is  an  agent,  a  person  commissioned  to 
perform  some  duty  ;  a  sarhang  served  peasants  or  muqaddams  (headmen) 
with  summonses.1  Barani  also  uses  the  word  karkunan — which  can  hardly 
have  been  used  in  a  non-technical  sense,  for  the  chronicler  is  familiar  with 
the  administrative  jargon  of  his  day.  We  know  that  under  Sher  Shah  the 
term  karkun  was  used  for  the  parganah  accountant.  As  this  discussion  is 
limited  to  government  officials,  I  will  leave  the  qanungo  and  the  chaudhari. 
Thus  the  picture  of  the  parganah  administration  in  the  days  of  Barani  is 
complete. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  parganah  administration  under  Sher  Shah. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  put  the  relevant  evidence  in  tabular  form  : — 

Sarwani  5  Da'udI  Mushtaqi  Mushtaqi 

B.  M.  or  161  B.  M.  or  197  Elliot  Text  B.M.  B.  M.  11633 

1929 

I  shiqqdar  1  shiqqdar  1  shiqqdar  1  shiqqdar 

1  amin  1  mushrif  1  munsif  1  munsif 

1  fotahdar  1  khazanchi  1  khazanahdar 

1  karkun  1  karkun  1  karkun 

( Farsinawis )  ( Farsinawis )  ( Farsinawis ) 

1  karkun  1  karkun  1  karkun 

( Hindwinawis )  (Hindwinawis  ( Hindwinawis ) 

munsif -i-khazanah 

1  karkun 

The  following  points  emerge  from  this  evidence  : — 

(i)  The  shiqqdar  was  the  head  of  the  parganah  administration. 

(ii)  Amin,  mushrif  and  munsif  were  synonyms  in  the  administrative 
jargon  of  those  days. 

Now  literally,  amin  means  honest  or  the  keeper  of  a  trust ;  mushrif  is  an 
inspector  ;  he  was  the  assessment  officer  for  he  inspected  the  crops  ; 
mun?if  is  a  judge ;  he  assessed  the  state  demand  on  crops  and,  as  it 
were,  he  was  a  judge  or  an  umpire  to  adjudicate  between  the  claims  of 
the  state  and  the  liability  of  the  cultivator. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  why  the  terms  munsif  and  amin  came  into 
existence  ;  he  was  a  trustee  in  the  sense  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  assessment  should  be  fair,  and  a  judge  because  he  was  responsible  for 
seeing  that  neither  the  state  nor  the  cultivator  should  be  the  loser  in  the 
assessment. 

1.  B.M. *=  British  Museum,  the  references  are  Sarwani,  fol.  69a  ;  Da'fldI,  fol.  79 a  ;  Mushtiqf  (Elliot 
Text),  fol.  50a,  Mught§ql  (B.M.  11633),  fol.  49 a. 
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(iii)  Fotahdar  comes  from  fotah,  a  purse  ;  khazanchi,  khazanahdar 
are  common  words  for  a  treasurer. 

(iv)  Karkun,  literally  a  worker,  was  used  for  clerk,  for  the  word 
nawisindah  is  used  as  a  synonym. 

(v)  Munsif-i-khazanah,  mentioned  only  by  MushtaqI  (Elliot  text), 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  ;  if  there  was  an  inspector  of  treasuries,  he  was 
probably  connected  with  the  sarkar. 

(vi)  Omissions  in  B.  M.  11633  are  probably  a  copyist’s  errors  or 
due  to  his  desire  for  brevity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parganah  had  practically  the  same  admin¬ 
istration  under  Sher  Shah  as  it  had  in  the  days  of  Baranl.  1  put  this 
information  in  tabular  form  : — 

Baranl  Sher  Shah 

Head  of  the  Parganah  mutasarrif  or  ‘dmil  shiqqdar 

Assessment  Officer  mushrif  mushrif,  amin  or 

munsif 

Treasurer  muhassil  fotahdar 

khazanchi 

Clerks  karkuns  khazanahdar 

karkuns 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  shiqqdar  came  to  be  used  for 
mutasarrif  or  ‘amil  The  shiqqdar  was,  as  the  name  shows,  originally 
the  head  of  the  administration  in  the  shiqq.  With  the  fragmentation  of  the 
‘sultanate  of  Delhi  the  larger  provinces  emerged  as  kingdoms,  the  smaller 
provinces  and  shiqqs  became  the  provinces  of  the  new  kingdoms  under 
different  appellations,  and  the  shiqqdar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  shiqq  (a  part  of  the  province),  sank  to  be  the  parganah 
official. 

With  this  background  of  the  development  of  the  parganah  government 
let  us  now  examine  the  A’in  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  administration 
of  the  same  unit  under  Akbar.  The  main  officers  mentioned  by  Abu’l- 
Fadl  are  the  ‘amalguzdr,  the  bitikchi  and  the  khazdnahdar.  Besides  these, 
he  also  uses  the  following  words  which  have  to  be  examined  closely  : 

Jaribkash,  paimayandah,  thanahdar  or  tapahdar,  khazinahddr, 
khazanchi,  ‘amil,  munsif,  dabit,  tahsilddr,  ganjwar,  fotahdar,  shiqqddr 
and  karkun. 

Let  us  take  each  term  in  turn  and  try  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
office  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  'amalguzdr  was  the  head  of  the  administration  in  the  parganah. 
Dr.  Saran  thinks  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  revenue  administration  of 
the  sarkar.1  My  reading  of  the  A’in  convinces  me  that  the  ‘amalguzdr 
was  a  parganah  official.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : — 

(i)  The  duties  assigned  to  him  show  that  he  was  connected  directly 


1.  Provincial  Government  of  the  hdugfaals,  p.  209. 
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with  the  peasants  and  the  headmen  of  the  villages.1 

(,ii)  He  was  the  supervisor  of  the  surveying  staff.  It  seems  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a  unit  of  the  surveying  staff  for  the  entire  sarkar  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  assessment  demanded  frequent  and 
extensive  measurement  of  the  land  under  cultivation. 

(iii)  He  also  supervised  the  working  of  the  treasury — the  working  of 
this  treasury  as  described  in  the  A’in  shows  that  it  dealt  directly  with  the 
cultivators  and  the  village  officials,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  parganah 
treasury. 

(iv)  He  was  responsible  for  the  kotwal's  duties  if  his  charge  happens 
to  be  without  one.  If  this  is  taken  to  mean  that  kotvodls  were  not  appointed 
in  some  places,  then  it  adds  to  the  force  of  my  argument,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  centre  of  a  big  area  like  a  sarkar  should  be  without 
a  kotwal.  Small  parganahs  probably  could  be  left  without  one. 

(v)  The  A’in-i-bitikchi  shows  that  the  bitikchi’s  work  lay  entirely  in 
the  smaller  unit  of  the  parganah  ;  he  is  described  as  indispensable  to  the 
‘amalguzdr  and  his  duties  show  that  the  two  had  to  work  in  close  co¬ 
operation.  If  the  bitikchi  belonged  to  the  parganah,  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  ‘amalguzdr  should  belong  to  a  higher  unit  ? 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the  ‘amalguzdr  was  the  head  of  the 
parganah  and  corresponded  to  the  mutasarrif  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  and 
the  shiqqddr  of  the  Afghans. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  identify  the  khazdnahddr  with  the  muhassil  and  the 
fotahdar ;  actually  Abu’l  Fadl  himself  says  that  the  officer  was  popularly 
called  fotahdar  in  Akbar’s  days.  The  Afghan  chronicles  use  almost  all 
the  synonyms  used  by  the  author  of  the  A’in  for  the  treasurer.  Nor 
should  it  be  difficult  to  identity  the  bitikchi  with  karkun  Farsi-nawis  of 
Sher  Shah  s  reign.  The  Hindi  branch  of  the  office  was  either  abolished 
because  by  now  the  patwdris  and  others  had  learnt  Persian,  or  it  came  to 
occupy  a  subordinate  position.2 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  terms.  The  jaribkash,  as  the  term  implies 
measured  the  land-  Was  the  paimayandah  a  different  officer  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  two  are  synonyms because  in  the  schedule 
of  the  daily  allowances,  which  is  given  in  the  A’in,  only  the  Jaribkash  is 
shown  and  the  paimayandah  finds  no  mention.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
the  paimayandah  being  identified  with  the  dabit,  as  this  term  has  once 
been  used  in  the  A’in-i-bitickchi  with  jaribkash,  but  this  I  am  inclined  to 
dismiss  for  reasons  to  be  advanced  later. 

The  thanahdars  or  tapahdars  were  petty  members  of  the  survey  staff, 
as  is  amply  clear  from  the  text.  Khazanadar,  khazanchi  ganjwar,  fotahdar 

1.  e.  g.  4  Whenever  the  muqaddam  or  the  patwari  brings  money  or  comes  to  the  chabutrah  to  offer 
salutations  with  a  dam  (as  an  offering),  he  should  not  touch  it.”  Chabutrah  came  to  be  synonym  of  a 
public  office.  A'in  ‘ amalguzdr ,  text,  p.  287. 

2.  1  he  Akbarndmah  (text,  iii,  p.  381)  says  there  were  two  bitikchis  called  the  karkun ,  and  the 
khdfahnawis  and  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  one  of  those  posts.  The  proposal  was  carried  out,  for  the 
A'tn  mentions  only  one  bitikchi ,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  karkun. 
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are  obviously  synonyms  of  khazanahdar.  The  tahslldar  was  a  petty  official 
responsible  for  the  realization  of  the  dues  from  smaller  areas — probably 
these  circles  were  fairly  small  in  extent.  The  bitikchi  is  instructed  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  tahslldar  along  with  the  name  of  the  village  in 
the  daily  report  of  the  realizations.  Thus  he  along  with  the  muqaddam 
and  the  patwdri,  can  be  dismissed  as  not  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the 
parganah  proper. 

The  ‘dmil  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Saran  with  the  amin  and  also 
with  the  ‘amalguzdr.1  He  also  quotes  with  approval  the  quotations 
“  amin  is  a  common  word  for  the  munsif"  from  an  original  authority. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Saran,  ‘dmil,  ‘amalguzdr,  amin  and  munsif  are  all 
synonyms.  From  this  view  I  beg  to  differ.  I  agree  that  ‘dmil  and  ‘amal¬ 
guzdr  are  synonyms  ;  this  is  obvious  not  only  etymologically  but  also  from 
the  A’in.  To  confirm  this  view  and  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the 
other  terms  the  following  from  the  A’in  should  be  compared  : — 

A’ in-i-‘ amalguzdr. — “  Whatever  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  he  shall 
himself  examine  and  count  and  compare  it  with  the  day -ledger  of  the  kdrkun. 
This  he  shall  verify  by  the  signature  of  the  khazdnchiand  placing  it  in  bags 
under  seal,  he  shall  deposit  it  in  a  strong  room  and  fasten  the  door  thereof 
with  several  locks  of  different  construction.  He  shall  keep  the  key  of 
one  _himself  and  leave  the  others  with  the  ganjwar.”'1 3 

A’in-i-bitikchi. — “  (The  bitikchl )  shall  enter  each  day  in  the  ledger  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  under  each  name  and  heading  and  authenticate 
it  by  the  signature  of  the  khazanchi  and  the  seal  of  the  ‘dmil.”4 
•  A’ in-i- khazanahdar. — “  He  shall  keep  the  treasure  in  a  strong  room 

with  the  knowledge  of  the  shiqqdar  and  the  kdrkun,  and  count  it  every 
evening  and  cause  a  sarkhat  thereof  to  be  signed  by  the  ‘amalguzdr  and 
compare  the  day-ledger  with  the  kdrkun  s  account  and  authenticate  it  by 
his  signature.  On  the  door  of  the  treasury  as  sealed  by  the  ‘amil,  he  should 
place  a  lock  of  his  own,  and  open  it  only  with  the  cognizance  of  the  ‘dmil 
and  the  kdrkun.  He  shall  not  receive  any  monies  from  the  cultivator  save 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  ‘amil  and  the  kdrkun.  . .  .  He  shall  consent  to 
no  disbursements  save  with  the  voucher  of  the  diwan ....  If  any  expend¬ 
iture  should  be  necessary  that  admits  of  no  delay,  he  may  act  under 
the  written  authority  of  the  kdrkun  and  the  shiqqdar .5 

(The  translation  has  been  slightly  altered  to  bring  in  the  technical 
terms  in  the  original).  The  process  mentioned  in  these  three  passages  is 
identical  and  shows  the  responsibilities,  in  this  connection,  of  the  ‘amal- 


1.  For 'amil  and  amin,  Provincial  Government  of  the  Mughals,  e.g.,  pp.  76,  77;  for  * amalguzdr  and 
* dmil ,  idem,  e.g.,  p.  284. 

2.  British  Museum,  addl.  6588,  fol.  73 b. 

3.  Blochmann  and  Jarrett,  Tr.  Vol.  II,  p.  46  ;  text,  Vol.  I,  p.  287. 

4*  Idem  ,  Tr.  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-50,  text  I,  p.  289. 

5.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  A’in  text  Vol.  I,  p.  288  says  that  a  bitikchi  is  essen* 
tial  for  the  4 amalguzdr ,  and  the  Akbarndmah,  text,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  381  calls  the  bitikchi  the  subordinate  of 
the  'dmil.  The  Akbarndmah  (e.g.,  Ill,  p.  381)  uses  both  ' dmil  and  *amalguzdr  for  the  same  officer. 
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guzar  or  ‘amil,  the  bitikchi  or  karkun  and  the  treasurer.  A  careful  perusal 
will  corfvince  the  reader  that  ‘dmil  and  ‘amalguzar  are  two  names  of  the 
same  official,  because  the  duties  assigned  to  the  ‘amalguzar  in  one 
A'in  are  assigned  to  the  'dmil  in  the  other.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  various 
words  used  for  the  treasurer  are  synonyms,  so  are  bitikchi  and  karkun. 

The  word  amin  has  caused  some  difficulty,  because  it  has  been  used 
loosely  both  in  a  technical  and  a  non-technical  sense.  An  amin  is  a  trustee, 
and  is  generally  used  for  a  commissioner  entrusted  with  some  inquiry 
or  special  duty.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  has  been  used,  in  all 
probability,  on  page  287  of  the  text  of  the  A’in  ;  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  used  under  Sher  Shah  it  meant  an  assessment  officer. 
It  was  in  this  sense  that  it  was  a  synonym  of  a  munsif.1  The  Mughal 
authorities  generally  use  the  word  amin  in  the  sense  of  a  commissioner  ; 
only  seldom  is  it  used  by  them  for  an  assessment  officer,  though  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  popular  use  of  the  term.  The  text  of 
the  A’in  will  show  that  the  word  munsif  was  retained  for  the  assessment 
officer  ;  he  fixed  the  state  demand  on  the  cultivator  in  view  of  the  area 
cultivated  and  the  average  produce  per  unit.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  word  dabit  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  of  munsif  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  dabit  system.  We  have  seen  that  paimayandah  and  jaribkash, 
synonyms  in  my  opinion,  have  been  used  together.2  Similarly  munsif  and 
dabit  both  are  used  side  by  side.3  At  the  most  the  same  man  acted  as 
munsif  for  lands  which  were  assessed  by  appraisement  or  which  paid  the 
state  demand  on  the  basis  of  sharing  and  a  dabit  for  the  lands  which 
were  brought  under  the  dabit,  system  as  envisaged  in  the  A’ in-i-dah-salah: 

This  discussion  has  shown  us  Abu’l  Fadl’s  preference  for  synonyms  ; 
instead  of  using  the  same  word  several  times,  he  uses  every  available 
word  to  express  the  same  idea.  What  is  more,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large 
number  of  Sher  Shah’s  terms  were  still  freely  used  as  synonyms.  This 
creates  a  predilection  in  our  mind  to  accept  the  view  that  the  word  shiqqdar 
has  been  used  in  the  Afghan  sense  of  the  head  of  a  parganah.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  text  of  the  A’in.  In  the  passages  quoted  by  me  the 
following  officers  are  responsible  for 

(i)  the  location  of  the  treasury  : — 

A’in-i-’amalguzdri  ‘amalguzar3 
A’in-i-khazdnahddr  . .  shiqqdar  and  kdrkun 

(ii)  acceptance  of  money  : — 

A’in-i-'amalguzari  .  .‘amil,  bitikchi, 

khazanahddr 

A’in-i-bitikchi  . .  do 

A’ in  A- -khazanahddr  . .  do 

1.  Mr.  Q&nQngo  thinks  a  munsif  was  a  judge.  He  has  been  carried  away  by  the  modern  use  of  the  term. 
A'in,  i,  p.  286  text. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  288  (text). 

3.  The  A'in  says  :  “  He  shall  deposit  it  in  a  strong  room  ”  (the  treasure),  text  I,  p.  287. 
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(iii)  urgent  disbursements  : — 

A’in-i-khazdnahdar  .  .shiqqdar  and  bitikchi,  also  with  less 

responsibility,  khazanahdar 

The  following  points  arise  from  this  evidence  : 

(i)  In  one  case  the  main  responsibility  for  the  location  of  the 
treasury  is  on  the  ‘amalguzdr,  in  another  on  the  shiqqdar,  for  the  kdrkun 
comes  only  in  a  secondary  capacity.  Two  different  officers  could  not  be 
made  primarily  responsible  for  the  same  work  ;  if  it  were  an  instance  of 
joint  responsibility,  the  tact  would  be  mentioned  in  both  the  cases. 

(ii)  Three  officers  most  concerned  with  the  working  of  the  treasury 
are  the  ‘amalguzdr  or  'dmil,  the  kdrkun  and  the  khazdnahddr ;  hence  the 
introduction  of  a  fourth  officer  for  two  purposes  only  seems  cumbersome 
and  odd. 

Hence  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  word  shiqqdar  has  been  used 
as  a  synonym  for  ‘amalguzdr.  This  is  in  contradiction  of  Dr.  Saran’s  view 
that  the  shiqqdar  was  the  executive  head  of  the  parganah  and  different  from 
the  ‘dmil,  who  was  merely  a  revenue  officer.  If  the  shiqqdar  was  the 
executive  head  of  the  parganah  and  possessed  supervisory  powers  how  is 
that  the  ‘amalguzdr  the  bitikchi  and  khazanahdar  have  separate  A’ ms  each, 
whereas  the  shiqqdar  finds  only  a  passing  mention.  ]  have  already  shown 
that  the  ‘amalguzdr  and  the  ‘dmil  are  the  same.  Ii  the  parganah  had  a 
separate  executive  officer,  why  was  the  ‘amalguzdr  asked  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  kotwal  where  the  latter  did  not  exist  ?  Therefore, 
,  the  ‘amalguzdr,  the  ‘dmil  and  the  shiqqdar  are  merely  synonyms. 

Thus  the  parganah  officers  under  the  Mughal s  were  the  following  : — 

Head  of  the  administration  .  .  ‘amalguzar,  ‘dmil  or  shiqqdar 

Assessment  officer  .  .  munsif  or  ddbit,  assisted  by  a  survey 

staff. 

Accountant  and  Registrar  . .  bitikchi  or  kdrkun. 

Treasurer  . .  , .  khazanahdar  or  fotahdar. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  show  the  continuity  of  the  old 
Turkish  tradition  : — 

Assessment  officer 

Accountant  and 

Registrar 
Treasurer 


I.  H.  Qureshi. 


.  mushrif  mushrif  munsif  or  munsif  or  ddbit 
amin 


. . kdrkun  kdrkun 
. .  muhassil  fotahdar 

khazanahdar 


bitikchi  or  kdrkun 
khazdnahddr  or 
fotahdar. 
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(as  a  Sufi  term) :  (God)  “  giving  depressing  or  painful  emotion. 
Contrast  . 

(with  ’izafat) :  “  Susceptible  ”  (of).  Passim. 

(as  a  Sufi  term) :  “The  suffering  of  depressing  or  painful  emo¬ 
tions.” 

■wj  (qasaba)  :  A  “  district.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  124). 

d  A—  At  cb3*—4  tlLvi  jl  ei  c...j  I  t  .  oi _y>~ 

•  (°A*k)  a-“  5 

Khavaf  is  a  large  district  of  the  dependencies  of  Nishapur,  contiguous 
to  Fushanj,  (a  dependency  of  Herat),  and  contains  two  hundred  villages 
and  three  towns.  (From  Yaqut). 

•e-O  (qissa) 

(with  „•>  )  :  “  To  speak  ”  (to  or  with).  (M.,  II,  334). 

(^1  jpL  jj  y>  ‘L+aJ  ^ J  2)2  Jo  \\S  CUj  1  jJ 

When  your  remedy  only  increases  the  pain,  speak  to  the  (real  seeker, 
(and  you  yourself)  read  (the  chapter)  “  He  frowned.” 

[The  meaning  of  the  second  hemistich  is  that  you  should  not  frown 
at  the  real  seeker  of  the  truth  and  turn  your  back  on  him. 

See  the  Q.,  ch.  80]. 

(qutb)  :  “  The  chief  town  or  village  of  a  district.”  (Ch.  M.. 

p.  126). 

Jf.  *  ci  2  •)  J  {  W  )  hji  l$J  j  Jdi’ 1  ^  J 
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And  it  (Rudak)  is  a  district  of  Samarqand,  and  in  it  is  a  village  called 
(sic),  and  this  village  is  the  capital  of  Rudak  and  is  two  leagues  from 
Samarqand. 

[Rudak  is  the  birthplace  of  Rudakl.  The  above  description  from  the 
(genealogies;  of  Sam'ani  is  in  Arabic  |. 

(qat‘) 

du  j>  :  “  Of  a  long  shape,”  (as  a  book).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  238). 

/yl  I  ■  _  -  '  wKl  &  v|  —  ,  ‘M  ^  Q  J ^  3  ji  -U—  —  A-*-  I 

.  -U-  *  U  1) 

This  abridgment  was  arranged  in  two  volumes  of  a  long  shape,  so 
that  it  could  always  be  held  in  the  boats  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called 
”  Khufflye  ‘Alai.” 

[“  Khuff ”  means  “boot,”  and  ‘Ala’-u’d-Daula  was  one  oi  the 
titles  of  the  Khvarazm  Shah  Alsiz,  at  whose  order  this  abridgment  ol  a 
medical  work  was  made]. 


(qullab) 

•  j-  “  Brackets.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  255). 

-v _ *  1x5  i')  j ^  o—!  jl  ^a‘^u*'  5 ^  ^  j  j 

.  dT  3 ^  jJ/o  |  <-jyi  Ijd  -091—  il?"  ^ X* 

Since  it  was  evident  that  in  the  text  of  the  Chahdr  Maqiilu  something 
had  been  omitted  by  the  copyist,  I  have  supplied  in  brackets  from  the 
two  works  above-mentioned  the  most  probable  reading  of  the  omitted 
passage. 

jj/)V  (qilavuz) 

jjj'M  (properly  jy~^>  ).  (See  Steingass  under  ). 

-d»  (qalam) 

-'f_l  *I»  :  “  The  Universal  Spirit.”  (‘A.  M.,  pp.  67-8). 

See  under  . 

(*I*  (with  y  ) :  (For  a  thing)  ‘‘to  be  preordained.”  (Ch.  M., 
p.  138,  and  Sh.  N.,  I,  481). 

Ch.  M. : — 


.  I  {jy  did! 
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The  omen  was  verified,  (for)  that  of  which  I  had  been  thinking  turned 
out  to  have  been  preordained. 

Sh.  N.: 

A*  c py.  o j'j  — -b  ^  ~b  (r*  jj  ^  I 

If  I  am  to  suffer  much  trouble  from  him,  it  has  been  preordained  and 
is  a  thing  which  was  to  be. 

ltJ>  (qaus) 

o-y  :  “  The  rainbow.”  (lit.,  “  the  bow  of  God’s  power  ”). 

j* 

jrj  (qyez) :  Described  by  Steingass  as  “  a  wife  of  the  infidels  ”  is,  of 
course,  the  Turkish  for  “  girl.” 

Ju _J 

■u^i'  (qlma),  given  as  Persian  by  Steingass,  is  the  Turkish  qyyma, 
”  minced  meat.” 

.)k>  (with  ) :  To  prepare  ”  (for).  Sh.  N.,  II,  518). 

The  Prince  secured  the  door  ot  the  treasury  and  then  prepared  for 
the  road  to  the  desert. 

)t  :  “  To  be  of  importance.”  (M.,  II,  172). 

o—v;  oiUy  j I  e  J>  j!  fijy 

That  which  was  before  the  body  is  of  importance  ;  put  away  these 
things  (of  the  material  world)  which  have  lately  come  into  existence. 

vj--v  jt  (with  „•;):”  To  strike  ;  ”  lit.,  ”  to  act  ”  (upon).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  431). 

;  ^ Ot  J  - 

0U  U  *0  -L.'.  O  ^  O  b  I 

Siyavash  mounted  another  horse  ;  he  threw  up  the  ball  a  little. 

Then  struck  it  writh  the  polo-stick,  so  that  it  paid  a  visit  to  the  moon. 

OAPjb  (with  -u  ):  “To  be  employed  ”  (with),  “to  engage”  (in  or 
with).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  450). 

6* jp-  *  ^  )b  j+i  <J!  jj 
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And  after  that  they  engaged  in  feasting,  and  were  employed  with 
wine,  the  tray,  the  cook  and  the  cup-bearer. 

- (with  j1  ). 

jb  jl  •  J3j  *— 

Let  us  remain  three  days  in  this  gold-adorned  abode  of  pleasure  and 
engage  in  (drinking)  wine. 

ib”  jl  :  “  To  make  useless.”  (M.,  1 .  Trans.,  II,  121). 
i  jl  j~\  »-ki  Jj  \y  cfy*  3  0.3- 

He  is  not  less  than  the  two  jars,  or  a  small  reservoir,  that  a  drop  should 
be  able  to  make  him  useless. 

[“  Qullatain  a  receptacle  containing  1200  pints  of  water,  which, 
according  to  the  Shafi‘1  sect  cannot  be  polluted,  [T.  Com.  reads  «b  j| 
(p.  506)  for  3j>  jb  jl  ]. 

jb  (as  5^  or  in  Sh.  N.,  IV,  2017)  :  A  “  spy,”  an 

“  informer.” 


ji  ^jb  ■  j.-  -U— )  ul  ^  -C.  to 

The  messenger  went  on,  and  when  not  far  from  the  Qaisar  an  informer 
saw  him  on  the  road. 

jb'Oj  l-u  :  A  “  husbandman.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1800). 

AijlJoC  tr»..  jljr-03  ol^i  p 

Let  them  pour  out  before  the  husbandman  coin  from  the  treasury  for 
that  sown  field. 

«-^jb  :  A  “  husbandman.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1800). 

£_>  oUj  ^  y  Ji  1 

...  ...  ...  Sr— •  jJ 

•  •  .  ...  ...  J 

If  a  sown-field  be  trodden  down,  and  the  husbandman  be  disturbed 
by  that  trouble  ; 

And  if  a  horse  get  into  a  sown-field, 
must  be  cut  off. 

G— 13 
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lC  )  A  :  “  Control  of  affairs.”  (M.,  II,  226). 

Lu'Nl  j •*•*!  ■*  L  j  jk>  iyj  w~*b  0_j» 

When  the  stupids  have  this  control  of  affairs,  “  They  kill  the  prophets  ” 
necessarily  follows. 

[Q-,  HI,  20]. 

(with^):  4<  To  gain  success"  (against).  (Sh.  N.,  IV7, 

1912). 

•  J,  J*.;)  )b  \y 

Give  me  your  help  in  this  affair  ;  gain  success  against  this  faithless 
man. 

dpjjb  (with  b  of  person)  :  “  To  trouble  with  questions,  to  examine/' 

(M.,  II,  486). 

He  said,  “  How  many  camels  have  you  and  how  many  oxen  ?”  He 
answered,  “  I  have  neither  of  the  two — do  not  trouble  me  with  questions.”  . 

:  An  “  inscription.”  (Ch.  M-.  p.  223). 

See  under  (Ch.  VI.,  p.  228). 

jO  ' 

oV  .0  :  “  To  long  for.”  (M.,  II.,  101). 

-O  -O  ~LLuj  O  !  -O  yt  AC)  C  )  AUoL  y  |  «0  j*. 

Whoever  sees  the  former  half  rejects  him  ;  whoever  sees  the  latter 
longs  for  him. 

[The  halt  believer  is  likened  to  an  ox  one  side  of  which  is  black,  the 
other  white]. 

(in  “  imala/'  “  Kire  ")  :  “  To  be  worth  while/'  (Ch.  M., 
p.  129).  (From  some  lines  by  Minuchihri). 

cj  jJj  jj£.  JC_^  \j  M  \j  1  I  »Us<L~U  ^  *UO  Lj 

Say  (to  those  former  poets),  ”  Come  and  see  these  noble  times  of  ours, 
that  verse-making  may  always  be  worth  your  while.” 

13* 
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|  The  idiom  is  explained  in  a  note  on  p.  129  of  the  Ch.  M.  The  word 
rhymes  here  with  (Hirl,  Herat], 

jld  (kirar)  (pi.  of  G  )  :  “  Times  ot  repetition.”  (M..  1.,  300,  Tur¬ 
kish  Commentary,  as  b the  adverb). 

b',-  :  “Repeatedly.”  (M..  I,  300.  T.  Com.). 

This  awe-inspiringness  is  God,  it  is  not  from  the  creature  :  it  is  not 
of  this  man  who  is  wearing  the  dervish’s  robe. 

Turkish  Com  : 

“  This  awe-inspiringness,”  said  he,  “  is  of  God,  it  is  not  from  the 
creature,  because  I  have  witnessed  the  awe-inspiringness  of  people  re¬ 
peatedly  and  time  after  time.” 

| Supposed  words  of  the  Grecian  envoy,  who  sees  the  Khalii  ‘Umar 
lying  asleep,  and  is  struck  with  awe  at  something  in  him  which  be  tokens 
of  the  Divine  favour]. 


b-b-  (kardar) 

b-v^  •’  “  Mode,  fashion.”  (Used  with  preceding  a)- 

bA>k.:  :  “In  the  mode  or  fashion  of.”  ( Passim  in  the  Sh.  N.  and  other 
works). 

b-p  :  “  In  this  mode  or  fashion.”  (L.  A.,  II,  p.  41). 

jcA  i_j>  b  A 

From  the  weight  of  his  lofty  mind  the  hack  of  the  sky  has  in  this  mode 
become  curved. 

|  From  a  Qaslda  by  Labibi  al-Adibl|. 


!r  :  “Perverse.”  (Cf.  ).  (M.,  Ill,  47). 

Ot  j  y-i  -etc  ^  yi  J-  O  O’  b  -  y-  -y  ^ 

So  those  prayers  may  be  rejected  through  the  odour  of  them  :  the 
perverse  heart  is  shown  in  the  tongue. 
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jf'  :  “  False  and  careless  of  speech.”  (M.,  II,  343). 

^3"”"*  ^  jA  .e3  ....  _)  _j  t  j,  ^  *^—3 _ ■ ..  ^  ^  ,  ~** 

If  he  take  an  oath,  still  do  not  believe  him  ;  the  man  of  false  and  careless 
speech  will  (also)  break  an  oath. 

33  :  “  Insincere  of  speech.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1792). 

3y,  \}j\  **3  ^ 

Do  not  associate  with  a  man  of  insincere  speech,  since  his  speech  is 
only  for  effect. 

(Lit.,  “  he  has  speech  only  to  the  face  ”]. 
o-v:  :  ‘‘  To  falsify.”  (Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1496). 

$  ^  OjC  I AjLi  (£-* j-*  ^ 

Do  not  falsify  the  engagement  you  made  (with  me) :  let  me  not  have 
to  call  you  unjust. 

Ji"  (kash) :  “  Elated.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1883). 

J~~*  U~*  ^  3~*  y~~‘  ^  Cry*-  *5  ^*jy 

Do  not  be  too  much  elated  at  the  battle  you  have  fought ;  you  have 
displayed  valour  and  still  do  not  be  boastful. 

O-iLLV 

OJti3  (now  pronounced  o->li3~)  ;  “  To  drive  on.”  (Trans.).  (M.,  II). 

^  ^  O  (j  \j^‘P  j  ^3  3  Cy  .  *w33  a5sj  L-^  u 

Till  evening  (the  horseman)  drew  and  drove  him  on,  until  he  was 
taken  with  vomiting  from  bile. 

- ”  To  manage,  to  get.”  (M.,  II,  102). 

1333  aL>.  jj  UjU 

_j13  tu3  a3  jjtl  jt3  3-jji  oT  -V.T  Ot*j 

The  man  imprisoned  can  rarely  obtain  a  morsel ;  but  if  with  great  ing¬ 
enuity  he  manages  to  get  a  little  food, 

That  man,  whose  throat  is  like  hell,  at  once  advances,  (adducing  as) 
his  argument  that  God  has  said,  “  Eat  ye.” 

[Q.,  VII,  29I. 

ts'cS' 1  Probably  has  the  sense  of  the  Turkish  e>-T. 

1.  Jovial,  sincere,  (See  Richardson's  Dictionary). — Ed. 
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- ”  Forward,  bold,  shameless.” 


^ '  (“  Elation  ”) 


:  “  To  be  elated.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1834). 

p '  j}  jy:  A 

Do  not  be  elated  in  victory  ;  if  you  are  young,  the  world  is  old. 

[i.e.,  the  world  is  experienced  in  effecting  changes  ;  you  do  not  know 
what  it  has  in  store]. 


j-*?”}  ).  See  jU(h). 

( }JJI)  :  “  To  retire,  withdraw.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1859). 

~  ..  -  .  .  I  . 

•X)  «Xj  ii  L '  3  ^  i  W-"*-***-'  ^  ~  •XmX**^  ^  ^  i.  I  L, 

When  Khusrau  (Parvlz)  heard  that  the  King  of  the  world  (Hurmuzd) 
was  secretly  thinking  of  compassing  his  death, 

He  withdrew  in  ihe  darkness  of  night  from  Ctesiphon — it  was  as  though 
'  he  had  become  invisible  to  the  world. 

- “  To  pass,”  (as  time),  (v.  intrans.).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1907). 

•h  -L‘  U  A.V  0j^  0)  t  \  )  -T) I  o_/o  j 

When  a  half  of  the  dark  night  had  passed,  a  portion  of  the  wall  dis¬ 
appeared. 

(kuf’)  :  An  “  equal,”  a  “  pair,”  a  ”  like  thing.”  (M.,  Ill,  461). 

^|jJ  l_)  *Xo  j\  Ajf  J  «Aj  U  | 

The  mosque  of  the  people  of  Quba  which  was  (only)  an  inorganic 
object — he  did  not  admit  that  which  was  not  its  like  to  association  with  it. 

jr  (kuli) 

OJ-i  J5  :  “  To  cost,  to  amount  to  ”  (in  value).  (Cf.  O-^  ,»U  ).  (Sh. 
D.,  in  Tisdall’s  P.  Grammar,  p.  47). 

[&>  "‘J  }  Js  -kXJu*  (JjL*  )  i  G*1  4X,J|  *0  X  li 

A  great  quantity  of  roses  which  must  have  amounted  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  tumans  in  value  were  in  the  boxes  (of  the  theatre). 

14 
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(kalid) 

:  A  “  wrong  key.’'  Vullers  and  Steingass  mistake  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation  of  Bh.: 

•*>  jl-UI  j>^_2  Jj»  j  J-iL  Jii  ji  aJT 

"  A  key  which  belongs  to  one  lock  and  is  introduced  into  another.” 

^  «iLj  -bL-  iOi  j|  O  ijX  .iLO  £  (j»-U J  ej> 

How  can  the  knot  be  loosed  by  the  nail  of  policy  for  by  (the  appli¬ 
cation  of)  a  wrong  key  the  tightness  is  (only)  increased.” 

[Quoted  from  Sa'du’d-Din  Raqim,  Vazlr-e  Herat]. 

(kam) 

(with  j!  of  the  person) :  “  To  decrease  ”  (intrans.).  (M., 

331)- 

,0  ,**>1  oT  Sj-*  i$\  ji  jl  j  x*  j  i 

These  (miracles),  and  a  hundred  as  many,  and  all  these  various  events 
(which  have  occurred  through  me)  have  not  decreased  the  suspicion  in 
you,  cold-hearted  man. 

or 

OV  boir  •  (ba-zih),  means  “  to  string  a  bow,”  not  “  to  draw  it.” 
(Sh.  N.,  Ill,  521). 

j^|  j  V  b  Or  -cOj  oT  oLj  ji 

He  saw  two  ferocious  lions  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest ;  he  strung 
his  bow  and  drew  it.  5 

o^  o  -  j  or  (sapardun) :  “  To  destroy  (one’s)  value  or  importance.” 
(Sh.  N.,  I,  460). 

.Li  aSLyy,  jjU  j-jL  j,  U  Ju|  j|  cOf  Jju 

^  *■£  r  3  i£>y  jy i  jOj 

He  said  to  himself,  “  If  now,  Siyavash  go  with  me  to  the  King, 

With  all  his  valour  and  so  much  wisdom  he  will  destroy  my  value  and 
importance.  J 

[For  the  reading  0^  of  the  text  we  have  the  support  of  the  idiom 
olilATad,  jll,  ^  or  “  to  pretend  to  perfection;”  but  it  is  possible 
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that  the  correct  reading  may  be  Op  “  opinion,  surmise,”  but  this  should 
refer  to  opinions  and  surmises  expressed  to  the  Ring,  Op  being  itself 
merely  subjective]. 

v-0  (kamar) 

;  Lit.,  “To  give  a  belt,”  means  “  to  employ  in  one’s  service,” 
but  it  has  also  the  sense  of  oL  “to  assist,”  and  “to  give  strength 
to.”  (M.,  II,  66,  67).  ^ 

^  y*'  ji  L  ^ 

If  you  give  me  a  belt,  I  will  tear  up  mountains  ;  if  you  give  me  a 
plume,  I  will  break  standards. 

[“  Kalki,”  a  plume  worn  in  battle]. 

(O  (kam) 

r1  :  “  Quiet,  inoffensive.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  461). 

o  -ui  j 

First  evil  was  brought  in  by  Tur,  from  whom  departed  the  Divine  Light. 

You  have  heard  how  hostile  he  became  early  to  (his)  inoffensive  (brother) 
Iraj. 

.SwO  ' 

t>— :  :  “  To  close  or  obstruct  an  ambuscade.”  (M.,  II,  564). 

The  (wings  and)  feathers  of  countless  birds  have  been  broken,  and 
not  (one)  has  obstructed  that  ambuscade  of  visitations. 

[i.e.,  countless  persons  have  been  defeated  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
turn  aside  the  decrees  of  God]. 

£^5"  (kanaj) :  Probably  a  contraction  of  q.  v. 

cn/jLT  (  kinar  with  b  ) :  ”  To  embrace.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1794). 

j  ji  jbi  t>  /■&>_  s 

They  embraced  one  another,  full  of  grief,  and  with  eye-lashes  like 
clouds  in  spring. 
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juT 

(kund) :  “  Discouraged,  depressed.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  522). 

01.5^  Cy  ^y3  fCt"  l£ Jy3 

~ej)  7c ^ ...I  J  J  t  J3.  tl  ^y 

Under  the  might  of  God  and  the  Prince’s  crown,  I  fear  not  battle  with 
the  army  of  Turan. 

Go  with  the  Prince  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  be  in  no  wise  dis¬ 
couraged  at  Piran  and  the  army. 

O-Cjf’ 

oxi"  ;  “  To  cut  off ;”  (e.g.,  the  head).  (Sh.  N.,  11,  536). 

I  interceded  for  him,  O  King,  otherwise  the  other  would  have  cut  off 
his  head  lamentably. 

(kangaj,  kingaj) :  “  Counsel,  consultation.” 

Cr-b  (with  k  ):  For  ‘‘counsel  to  be  held”  (with).  (Nizari-ye 

KuhistanI,  quoted  by  Vullers). 

In  this  affair  counsel  was  held  with  friends  ;  all  said  together,  in  short, 
“  Go  to  the  house.” 

(with  ^  )  :  “  To  hold  counsel  ”  (with),  ‘‘  to  consult.” 
(quoted  by  Vullers).  :  Whatever  counsel  I  hold  with 

him. 

:  ‘  ‘  Lost,  confounded,  in  a  desperate  condition,”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1796). 

In  the  end,  through  your  wicked  thoughts  and  suspicions,  you  will 
become  lost  and  helpless  in  the  world. 

- “  Bewildered,  perplexed,  perturbed.”  (M.,  II,  525). 

J  0\j>»  jl  (j\  ^OfJ  I  J  li 

(The  camel)  said,  “  O  bewildered  mouse,  the  water  is  (only)  up  to 
the  knees  ;  why  have  you  become  perturbed  and  lost  your  senses  ?” 

- “  Confused,  obscure,  unintelligible.”  (e.g.,  as  writing).  (M.,  II, 

515).  ~ 

JaU  aS  OjU  Li  J3  {y^3.y  ijy* 

c 

I  •h)  l  3  33^  3  'jtb  ~  Li?  _J  I  ^  lyn 
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When  you  write  characters  on  the  top  of  a  writing,  they  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  the  reading  of  them  will  be  subject  to  error  ; 

For  that  black  has  fallen  upon  black,  and  both  writings  have  become 
obscure  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

^  j  :  “  Unfortunate,  wretched.”  (M.,  11,  451). 

2 j  3  3  Jj  Uu  t 

The  merchants  of  the  prophets  have  gained  profit  ;  the  merchants  of 
the  world  are  unfortunate  and  wretched. 

[Those  who  deal  with  the  prophets  are  the  sainlty  and  pious]. 

JSC  o jS  :  Puerorum  perductor”  (See  and  and  the  Turkish 

explanation  under  the  latter). 

:  “  The  top  of  a  mountain  or  hill.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1932-3). 

ibbjj  Ol jl  Jji_ .ji  VUj  «Li  j  j  }  ij-jh  L 

at. .  1.  ■  L».  %  3  i  ..»b  3  * .  ®L«  Jo  j  '  cjl  jl 

y  oljl  jj  ao  3 y*- 

Niyatus,  Gustehm,  Banduy  and  the  King  retired  to  a  mount  from 
the  battle-field. 

From  that  hill  the  King  could  sec  the  army — left  and  right,  centre, 
and  wings. 

When  Khusrau  (Parviz,  the  King),  saw  (the  fight  between  the  two 
champions),  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  raised  his  head  high  on  the  hill-top. 

[y~  y  is  explained  by  the  Sh.  N.  Glos.  as  an  abbreviation  of  jL 
(a  mountainous  country),  which  in  the  above  it  is  not]. 

*5"  (ki) :  “  So  that,  for  that.”  (Beck’s  P.  G.,  p.  463,  line  1,  first  *5"  ). 

^SGcio  U*  d^LI  U*-  -J  Oolite 

^ y  i  — j  oLSJGjG*  -)j-*  3  j>  Jjl 
4Joli  j  o}CLj  jl j~~»-  j  £3  jUV  JJJ  j-  *-> 

o  Lo  T  jl  j  w-iLo  O t»  3  3 JJ*-  3 ^  '-J—l  o|) L-  U L-1  al  3 

.jjjjT  jJ  LJ-I  0'J-*.3^I  Cj*  d  jl  £?>  d j*4  j-5  b  Jl_)-Jl  J  t/*1 

The  wise  (guardians)  of  the  treasury  of  knowledge  and  insight  who, 
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guided  by  the  teaching,  “  Has  (God)  shown  you  1  a  commerce  that  will  save 
you  from  a  grievous  pain,”  have  become  cognizant  of  transactions  affecting 
the  two  worlds — when  their  purpose  of  gaining  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  profit  or  loss  of  their  exchanges  has  been  achieved,  have  pursued 
no  other  course  for  that  in  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  market,  which  is 
the  place  where  the  profit  or  loss  of  transactions  appears,  and  which  is  the 
time  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  commerce,  they  may  not  be  frustrated 
by  the  detriment  implied  in  the  Text,  “  Their  commerce  has  not  profited, 
and  they  have  not  been  in  the  right  way  ” — (have  pursued  no  other  course, 
I  say)  then  to  offer  their  lives  and  property  in  the  market,  “  Verily  God 
buys  of  believers,  to  give  them  Paradise  in  return.” 

- “  In  order  that”  (Jam!,  I.  A.,  section  cJ  y  p.  57). 

They  depreciate  your  value  in  order  that  their  own  may  be  enhanced  ; 
they  weigh  your  faults  in  order  that  they  may  seem  correct  (in  conduct). 

Jr*  (kihtar  comp,  of  “kih”) 

it-5  :  A  “  subject,  subordinate,  inferior.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1775). 

©Li  j  > 

The  Mubid  said  (to  the  Qaisar),  ‘‘lam  your  subject,  I  shall  not  trans¬ 
gress  the  King’s  command.” 

Jf  (kai)  :  “Why?”  (Bh.,  quoted  by  Vullers).  *S  ^ 

“  The  interrogative  (lima)  which  means  I ^  ‘  why  ’.” 

(klsa) 

See  under  A-  (khurjin). 

:  “  A  being  on  the  watch  to  secure.”  (L.A.,  I,  p.  140). 

In  your  reign  death  is  free  from  watching  to  secure  (victims)  ;  in  your 
time  the  sky  rests  from  wearing  out  life. 

[From  a  Qasida  by  Baha  u’d-Din  Muhammad  of  Bahdad]. 

(with  jl  of  the  thing) :  “  To  get  possession  (of  a  thing). 
■(Vullers  from  Bh.). 

Aiaij-Atl  j  y~ '  ^S.jSj3  j  J 

1.  Its  correct  reading  is  I  >  (see  verse  6t-io).  It  should  therefore  be  translated  into  “Shall  I 

(God)  show  you . "  Ed.,  I.C. 
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The  whole  earth  had  got  possession  of  his  treasure  :  the  jasmine  had 
heaped  up  silver,  and  the  yellow  wall  flower,  gold. 

[From  the  “  Sikandar  Nama  ”  of  Nizami]. 

(with  y  of  the  thing) :  “  To  expect  ”  (profit)  (from  a  thing). 
(Vullers  from  Bh.). 

An  unsuccessful  man  expected  profit,  for  he  sold  himself,  as  broken. 

|  From  Zuhurl.  Evidently  a  satire  on  a  self-praiser]. 

- (or  cr^-jiy  ) :  “  To  expect  eagerly.”  (Vullers  from  B.  Q.). 

cr^T  erf  :  “  To  engage  in  hostility.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2015). 

(j/cw  I  £x^  M ^ A.' Lc  ^  >-»**■*-*■  I  j' » 

Again,  the  (famous)  black  horse  Shabdlz,  which  in  the  time  of  engaging 
in  hostility  did  not  lag  behind  in  the  charge. 

,>>  :  “  To  exact  vengeance  ”  (for),  (with  ^-»UI  of  the  person 

kvenged).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  365). 

yr*  ^  k  oy  j  <s}jj  j-r~  y  ‘S  y-  *j  L~  iJ_}»  J 

y*  L  -C  Xaj  y*  ^  j-Xi.  _y  j\  j**.  -1* \j£ 

And  if  like  the  star  you  mount  upon  the  sky,  and  cut  off  the  pure  sun 
from  the  earth, — 

Even  then  will  my  father  exact  vengeance  for  me  from  you,  when  he 
sees  that  the  bricks  (of  the  tomb)  are  my  pillow. 

[Suhrab’s  words  to  Rustam  when  mortally  wounded  by  him]. 

O-vjlT oS  (with  ^yj\  ) :  “  To  exact  vengeance  ”  (for).  (M.,  Ill,  31). 
oLLI  c™£-  _}  **  j-  j~y.  tfl  Juki  L)jl 

JlLjL.  .  $\y  3 .L  l.', j  oLai  till  1  g  L* 

The  saints  are  the  children  of  God,  my  son  :  in  presence  or  in  absence. 
He  is  acquainted  with  their  condition. 

Do  not  account  their  absence  a  detriment  to  them,  for  He  will  exact 
vengeance  for  their  lives  and  souls. 
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[The  Turkish  commentator  takes  the  predominant  sense  of  here 
to  be  “  slander,”  and  gives  the  same  sense  to^j^  whereas  the  Story  intro¬ 
ducing  this  moral  and  the  word  x***-*-  plainly  point  to  the  sense  "absence.” 
He  is  apparently  misled  by  the  common  idea  of  the  slandering  of  the  prophets 
and  saints.  o'-j.I  is  written  for  on  account  of  the  metre.  Or 

possibly  there  may  be  c~»L>|  *±i**J. 


•u-5 

OJ>jT  (with  cJU!  of  the  person  avenged) :  “  To  exact 

vengeance  ”  (for).  (Sh.  N.,  II,  488). 

jT  j*  J  j*}jl  jt)  ot*i  ^  ^5 

f> I 2  j j to  |»U  y j  j *13 

For  until  1  have  exacted  vengeance  for  the  Prince,  and  brought  the 
enemy  under  the  sword, 

My  tears  shall  be  the  helmet,  my  cup  the  sword,  my  hunting-smare 
the  folds  of  the  lasso  on  my  arm. 

[Rustam  is  having  vengeance  against  Afrasiyab  for  the  death  of 
Siyavash.  "  The  sword  ;”  lit.,  "  the  shears  ”]. 

uT 

flf 

“  To  move,  go,  step.”  (M.,  11,  415). 

T  3  j ^ -k  I  j  y*  T  j  1  $ 

jy  ji  jcj  j**  (ji 6uf jj 

When  a  wolf  bears  young  from  an  antelope — (if)  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  young’s  nature  is  that  of  wolf  or  antelope— 

Scatter  hay  and  bones  before  it,  (and  see)  to  which  side  it  quickly 
moves. 

"  To  go,  to  advance/’  (H.  P.,  p.  75). 

f  ^  L J*.  Ji J*  ^  fk  t£  J  j_)t 

b  Jt-Sy  j***  3  b  <>JT y>  oT  j 
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At  every  dawn,  with  utter  yearning,  he  would  advance  to  the  city  gate, 

And  would  see  that  wondrous  portrait  (on  the  gate)  :  tomb  of  Farhad 
and  palace  of  Shinn. 

f“  Tomb  of  Farhad  ”  is  an  allusion  to  the  danger  of  a  projected 
enterprise. 

“  Palace  of  Shinn  ”  alluded  to  the  portrait  and  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  princess  of  the  castle]. 

(gav-e-pisa) :  “The  world,  time,”  as  offering  the  two  colours 
of  day  and  night ;  lit.,  “  the  piebald  ox.” 

Vullers,  Steingass  and  the  Glossary  to  the  Shah  Nama  have  AUj  jb 
(gav-bisha),  which  could  signify  only  “  ox-wood,”  and,  of  course,  cannot 
have  the  sense  of  “  world,  time.”  Macan  has (i.e.,  gav-e-pisa).  (Sh. 
N.,  I,  461). 

^  (i-e.,  oah  ry?  i*  )  :  “To  have  still  the  power, 

opportunity  or  time  to  deliberate  and  act  lit.,  for  “the  piebald  ox  to 
be  (still)  in  (its)  skin.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  461). 

..  ..... 

The  Leader  of  Turan  is  still  worse,  (but)  you  have  still  the  time  to 
delibrate  and  act. 

(Afrasiyab  sends  his  brother,  Garslvaz,  to  bring  Sivavash  and  his 
wife,  Farangis,  (the  daughter  of  Afrasiyab),  to  Turan.  Garslvaz,  who  is 
inimical  to  Sivavash,  tries  to  deceive  him  as  to  Afrasivab’s  intentions], 

:  The  “  interpretation  ”  (of  a  dream),  (with  cJU-l  oraccus.,  and 
A  of  the  thing  predicted).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1789,  rubric).  (Cf.  too  y-Aj>  ). 

.  A  b  CT  jy?  ^  jy  3  ol  3yy  y  OAA 

The  dream  of  Nushirvan,  and  Buzurjmihr’s  interpretation  of  it  as 
predicting  the  birth  of  Muhammad. 

oLlai'  :  “  To  pass,  traverse,  travel.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1745). 

aj‘|  jy  y*  A  jT  j-  _>>■ 

When  it  has  passed  to  the  end  of  the  battle-field,  it  is  established  as  a 
vazir  by  the  King. 
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f“  It  ”  is  the  person  in  chess  ;  “the  battle-field”  is  the  chess-board, 
and  a  “  vazlr  ”  is  a  queen]. 

(with  A  of  the  person)  :  “  To  commit  to  the  charge  ”  (of). 
(Ch.  M„  P.  22). 

We  have  committed  our  affairs  to  the  charge  of  the  House  of  Saljuq  ; 
then  they  have  rebelled  against  us. 

[Words  of  the  Khalif  Al-Mustarshid-bi’llah,  directed  especially 
against  the  Sultan  Sanjar.  jU  is  a  translation  of  the  Arabic 

A'  (guzar) 

ojU  S  :  “  To  let  (one)  pass.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  530). 

1  ki5s.*j  «0>  0-  c>\ y-  3 -v 

Giv  said  (tf>  the  toll-gatherer),  “  Demand  what  you  wish,  (but)  let  us 
pass  (over  the  river),  for  the  army  has  come  quite  close. 

|Afrasiyab  is  pursuing  the  young  Prince  Kai-Khusrau  who  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  hero  Giv], 

)-■-  (with  jl  ):  “To  pass”  (by),  “to  approach;”  “to  enter” 
(into).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1786). 


Si 

^  js*  oT  * 

->■*  ^ 

k^o  a5  Issj 

.,T 

OU  j  yt 

s 

s* b 

3  JS,* 

✓ 

Whoever  talks  vainly  and  foolishly  (and)  is  a  boaster  in  the  company 
of  people, 

(And)  then,  when  alone  in  private,  is  repentant  of  the  words  he  has 
spoken, 

(But)  directly  he  speaks  (again),  brings  out  his  old  bragging,  no  person, 
whether  learned  or  ignorant  ,  will  enter  into  praise  of  him. 

5Jk>  (with  jt  )  :  “  To  pass  ”  (beyond),  “  to  exceed.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV, 

i853)- 

^  *0  .0  £  1  i  ^  .*1  j 
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Know  that  one  cannot  by  one’s  efforts  exceed  the  thing  which  the 
just  one  apportions. 

[Lit.,  “  that  efforts  cannot  exceed  ”]. 

- (with  j> )  “  to  find  place  ”  (in),  “  to  reach.”  (Sh.  N.,  1,  430). 

)  x$  y  5  L  *0  O  t*  U  -Uj  yj  j  1 

Kings  seek  and  derive  their  merit  trom  you,  since  in  every  matter 
it  finds  its  place  in  you. 

[Siyavash  is  speaking  to  Afrasiyab]. 

Ol/ 

JO  (giran)  :  “  Loud.”  (M.,  II,  91). 

O  O  e5o  Xi  j  14 1  0  \P  t-  d  j  I  j  x*  1 

When  the  religious  music  had  passed  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
musician  commenced  a  loud  measure. 

— — “  Unpleasant,  disagreeable,  tiresome.”  (Redhouse). 

yjp  JO  :  “  To  suffer  depression.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  531). 

X:  U  y  1^.1  OjiU  p  X) jC-  3  yX  y*  p  i 

If  1,  or  (even)  your  mother,  be  drowned,  you  must  not  let  your 
head  suffer  depression. 

cxx\p  (with  '—iU>l  );  “  Inclined,  favourable.”  (to).  (Sh.  N.,  I V,  1769). 

wli  U*  J  1)  C-!)  \j  <0 

-O  J»|  i-U;  «UoJb  ii  I)  wi)i 

He  thus  gave  answer,  ”  The  pure  God  raises  the  head  of  his  worshipper 
from  the  earth  ; 

He  makes  the  sky  favourable  to  him,  and  all  the  world  his  slave.” 

3/  (gard) 

*J>  jl  J->  See  under 

-?  (gird) 

:  A  “city.”  (Steingass).  In  this  sense  it  is  no  doubt  from  the 
Pahlavl  “kart,”  “made;”  Cf-,  e.g.  b'-3  •  This  too  explains  names 
such  as 
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if ;  “  7q  have  intercourse,  having  intercourse,  intercourse.  (Ch. 

M.,  P-  178). 

*\y\  jl  c/^j  ^  b  -J 

%  «ua^>  O  ^  j  ^ 


And  this  room  they  had  painted  from  roof  to  floor  with  pictures 
from  the  book  called  Alfiya  showing  the  different  modes  of  intercourse 
between  men  and  womfen,  all  naked. 


CT^jr 

g  crJjf  :  “  Sword-play,  sword-exercise,  the  use  of  the  sword.” 
(Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1465). 

t>  oW  j  _/J  J  •*— 

The  third  (Mubid  to  teach  him)  polo  and  archery,  and  also  the  use  of 
the  sword  against  the  enemy. 

[Treating  of  Bahram  Gur’s  education  with  Mundhir  in  Hlra]. 

oj viS 

U-ky/s.  :  “  To  turn,”  (as  the  head),  (neuter).  (M.,  II,  350). 

-a?  ~ 

Every  one  whose  head  turns  through  whirling  round  sees  the  room 
turning  round  like  himself. 

- “  To  turn  round.”  (neuter).  (M.,  I,  463). 

i vjT  b  l£j~  _y 

When  you  turn  round,  you  become  dizzy ;  you  see  the  room  as  turning, 
(but)  it  is  you. 

Cr3  P 

Jj}  (with  *:  )  :  “  To  subject  ”  (to).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1805). 

He  subjected  his  daughter’s  star  to  interrogation,  to  know  how  her 
star  might  be  at  the  time. 

[Hurmuzd  is  told  by  Mihran  Satad,  then  a  very  old  man,  of  the  fortune 
foretold  about  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Khaqan  of  Turkistan]. 
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- (with  A  or  )  :  To  take  to  task  ”  (for).  (M.,  II,  514). 

X  »b  J>  jl  '~r*  1  j -  X-0  ot»-J  O'" 

X  l  J  otd  iY*  r-  X^  ^ 

In  answer  to  him  God,  most  High  through  way  inscrutable,  spoke 
lucidly  to  Shu'aib's  ear, 

(Enjoining  him  to  say),  “  You  have  said,  ‘  How  many  sins  have  I 
committed  !  and  (yet)  God  in  (His)  kindness  has  not  taken  me  to  task 
for  my  offences.” 

[An  example  with  -y  is  in  the  rubric  of  the  same  section,  p.  513J. 
eri/jjj'l  (  jj  );  “To  make;”  (as,  a  supplication,  J* !_>*■  ).  (Sh.  No. 

IV,  1743). 

jy  oT  c^S.i\  ji  jSL  xo  j-L  j\ 

j)Jj|  I  jjL  ^  A  y  \}j  X»Lj 

When  intelligence  of  his  mother  reached  Gau,  he  spurred  up  his 
rapid  steed. 

Arriving,  he  embraced  her  closely  ;  with  tears  on  his  lashes,  he  made 
a  supplication. 

ITalhand,  the  favourite  son  of  Gau’s  mother,  dies  on  the  defeat  ol 
his  army  by  Gau,  as  the  King  dies  in  chess  when  checkmated  without 
being  touched. 

In  connection  with  this  old  Indian  story  is  detailed  the  origin  of  chess]. 

- (with  A  ) :  ”  To  offer  excuses  ”  (to),  ”  to  ask  pardon  ”  (of).  (Sh. 

N.,  IV,  1907  and  1908). 

1907  : 

Xi  Xj  U  XX  O  ^  J 

_xi  J*  )  xj  I  1— «-  j  I  xjr-; 

When  half  of  the  dark  night  had  elapsed,  a  portion  of  the  wall  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  whole  city  remained  in  amazement ;  the  bishop  asked  pardon  of 

God. 

[  A  Christian  city  had  refused  hospitality  to  Khusrau  Parvxz  and  his 
troops,  and  a  portion  of  the  city-wall  disappeared  or  fell  down  in  reproof 
from  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  wind]. 

H— 15 


-x~  «xj  j  _>*• 

< "  -  -  x  -  ■  }  x  oh  *xi  o  t— •  }  tx 
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1908  : 

lT-^T  _y;  -*jL  _>l  ^LiTj 

At  his  words  Khusrau  Parvlz  remained  in  amazement,  and  being 
ashamed,  he  offered  excuses  (for  his  attempted  deception). 

ip-ip  jj>  (with  s.  ):“  To  fix,  establish”  (upon  or  against).  See  under  jj> 

*p  :  “Impressive,  earnest.”  Cf.  fP  and  J>rP  in  Steingass,  and 
i*/j^  in  Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1409. 

r P  |*v*“  J  fp  jljT  iSJ  AiC'I  p  i 

(Blessed)  again  is  he  who  has  a  soft  voice,  wisdom,  modesty  and  earnest 
speech. 

op  (girih) 

(  :  “  To  knot:”). 

tPiSii  :  “  To  frown,  (lit.,  to  knot  the  face  ”).  (S.  N.,  p.  50). 

»P  j  ^P>  o-p  :  The  tailor  looked  sour  and  frowned. 

cJl/ 

P\/p  :  “  At  random.”  (M.  II,  345-6). 

J*  oUj  o_>»-  olyf  jl  ^  j* 

j*  J-L’l  )  I -Cj  ^  ^  jjtu  P~’  fp 

Make,  at  random,  lor  every  (one  of)  darvish  (semblance)  ;  and  when 
you  find  a  sign,  devote  yourself  earnestly  to  him. 

Since  you  have  not  eyes  which  can  read  the  hidden,  think  there  is  a 
treasure  in  every  person. 

[“  A  sign  i.e.,  a  sign  of  there  being  treasures  of  spirituality  and  divine 
knowledge]. 

- “  Foolishly  and  wantonly.”  (M.,  II,  81). 

cJljr1  j!  - JW*-  3  3  jeak  eJU?  C_-»T  a£o*T 

This  is  the  merited  punishment  of  him  who  finds  pure  water,  and 
like  an  ass  foolishly  and  wantonly  stales  in  the  stream. 


C.  E.  Wilson. 
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Hyderabad  Academy 

THE  meritorious  yet  unostentatious  work  of  the  Hyderabad  Academy 
developed  this  year  in  a  further  direction  of  considerable  usefulness. 
So  a  Literary  Week  was  organised  from  the  6th  to  13th  November 
last,  in  which  seven  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  read  papers  in  popular 
languages  on  thesubject  of  their  special  study  and  research,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Patron  of  the 
Academy,  H.H.  the  Prince  of  Berar,  the  Heir- Apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Hyderabad. 

In  his  opening  speech  the  Prince  of  Berar  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  learning,  congratulated  the  Academy  on  the  fame  it  had  been  able  to 
win  in  Europe  and  America,  and  emphasised  the  need  of  publication  of 
researches  done  by  the  learned  members  of  the  young  Academy. 

The  first  of  the  scries  of  lectures  was  on  Contribution  of  Arabs  to 
Sciences  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by  M.  ‘Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  retired 
Principal  of  the  Osmania  University  College.  The  author  traced  the 
history  of  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  architecture,  geology,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  other  sciences,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  modern  Europe 
was  indebted,  in  certain  aspects  of  these  branches  of  learning,  to  the  East. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  Siddlqiy,  retired  Head 
of  the  Faculty  of  Muslim  Theology  in  the  Osmania  University  on  Abroga¬ 
tion  in  the  Qur’an.  Superficial  readers  of  the  Qur’an  come  sometimes 
across  contradictory  passages,  and  of  course  the  chronologically  posterior 
verses  were  held  to  abrogate  the  anterior  ones.  The  13  centuries  of  the 
Qur’anic  exegesis  have  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  such  apparently 
clashing  passages,  until  at  last  Shah  Waliullah  of  Delhi  brought  the  number 
from  several  hundreds  to  only  five.  The  author  explained  that  even  these 
five  passages  should  not  be  considered  as  abrogated. 

The  third  paper  was  on  The  Soul  of  Hinduism  by  Pandit  G.  Dharesh- 
war,  retired  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit,  Osmania  University. 

The  fourth  one  was  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Universe  by  Dr.  Radiuddin 
Siddlqiy  of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  the  Osmania  University. 

The  fifth  paper  was  on  the  Codification  of  the  Muslim  Law  by  Abu- 
Hanifah  by  Dr.  M.  Hamidullah,  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  Osmania 
University.  The  author  briefly  traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Muslim 
law  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  early  attempts 
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made  to  develop  and  systematise  it  by  the  Caliph  ‘Umar  and  others. 
Then  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  working  of  the  Law  Academy,  consisting 
of  forty  members,  founded  and  presided  by  Abu-Hanifah  (d.  150  A.H.), 
which  codified  the  whole  body  of  Muslim  law.  The  author  vividly  des¬ 
cribed  the  deliberations  and  actual  discussions  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  the  system  they  adopted  and  the  principles  they  followed. 
As  is  known,  this  Islamic  “  corpus  juris  ”  contained  laws  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  private  and  public  (viz.,  worship  rituals,  civil,  criminal,  consti¬ 
tutional,  international  and  even  social  laws,  e.g.,  inheritance).  Finally, 
the  aut  hor  discussed  the  question  of  whether  and  how  far  foreign  influences 
were  traceable  in  Muslim  law  and  more  particularly  in  the  work  of  Abu- 
Hanifah,  and  cut  a  new  path  in  the  way  of  approach  to  the  problem  and 
posed  twelve  fundamental  questions  to  be  answered  before  giving  any 
particular  credit  to  the  Roman  law  as  having  influenced  Muslim  law. 

The  sixth  paper  was  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Time  of  the  Qutub- 
shdhi  kings  of  Golkunda,  by  Mir  Ahmad  ‘All  Khan,  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Training  College,  Osmania  University,  who  described  not  only  the  main 
features  of  the  system  but  also  gave  graphic  details  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  taking  active  part  in  the  service  of  knowledge. 

The  seventh  and  the  last  paper  was  on  the  Qur’an  and  Character- 
building,  by  Dr.  Mir  Waliuddin  of  the  Philosophy  Department  of  the 
Osmania  University.  He  said  that  the  firm  and  detailed  belief  in  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  no  God  but  God  had  revolutionised  human 
thought  on  theology,  and  said  that  that  was  the  basis  of  all  Muslim  mora¬ 
lity  as  enunciated  by  the  Qur’an.  Through  this  belief  alone  could  man 
successfully  oppose  all  the  random  gusts  of  worldly  desires  which  were 
incompatible  with  good  morality. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Berar  was  pleased 
to  send  a  message  of  appreciation  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the  great 
success  of  the  Hyderabad  Academy,  of  which  she  was  a  co-patron. 

Qur’an  Institute 

The  Tahrik-e-Qur’an  Society  of  Hyderabad,  well-known  even  on  the 
continent,  has  taken  a  new  step  forward  by  opening  a  training  centre  for 
the  Hafizes  (those  who  learn  the  whole  Qur’an  by  heart)  whose  number 
exceeds  thousands  in  Hyderabad  alone.  This  centre,  under  the  name 
of  Jami'ah  Qur’anlyah,  has  been  housed  outside  the  city,  in  a  grand 
mosque  at  Hayatnagar,  the  mosque  which  was  visited  and  described  by 
Bernier  and  other  foreign  travellers  in  vivid  terms.  In  the  compound  of 
the  historic  mosque  there  are  about  150  rooms,  admirably  suited  for  the 
lodging  of  students.  The  course,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
months,  consists  of  the  art  of  recitation  of  the  Qur’an  (tajwid),  life  of  the 
Prophet  and  Qur’anic  morality,  method  of  teaching  Qur’an  to  people  not 
knowing  Arabic,  and  a  syllabus  necessary  for  those  who  have  to  perform 
the  duty  of  Imams. 
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Qur’an  in  Telugu 

Some  years  ago,  a  Telugu  translation  of  the  Qur’an  was  published  by 
a  non-Muslim,  which  was  done  through  an  English  translation.  It  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Qasim  Khan,  a  graduate  of  the  Andhra  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  taken  the  work  in  hand  for  a  more  faithful  translation,  and  the 
first  fascicule,  consisting  of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Qur’an,  have  just  been 
published  in  the  series  of  the  Telugu  Academy  of  Hyderabad,  of  which 
the  author  is  the  Secretary. 


Osmania  Students  and  the  Life  of  the  Prophet 

The  happy  and  healthy  traditions  were  continued  this  year  also  in  the 
hostels  of  the  Osmania  University,  to  hold  essay  competitions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  celebration  of  the  Prophet’s  Birthday.  The  “Professor 
Subba  Rao  Prize  ”  essay,  whose  competition  is  reserved  exclusively  to 
non-Muslim  students,  was  on  “  Common  Features  of  the  Teachings  of 
Muhammad  and  of  other  Religions.  ”  We  congratulate  Prof.  Subba  Rao 
and  the  Prophet’s  Birthday  Committee  for  the  lead  they  are  giving  India 
how  constructively  provide  means  of  understanding  peoples  of  other 
religions,  a  thing  so  sorely  needed  in  a  country  where  communal  tensions 
have  become  a  normal  feature  and  a  rule  instead  of  an  exception. 


Interest-free  Loans. 

Prof.  John  Maynard  Keynes  of  Cambridge,  is  of  opinion  that  all 
economic  ills,  including  unemployment  are  directly  traceable  to  usury. 
Prof.  Massignon  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  sure  that  the  clash  between 
capitalism  and  communism  will  inevitably  open  a  bright  future  for  the 
religion  which  prohibits  interest  and  usury.  When  even  Western  govern¬ 
ments  are  so  slow  in  eradicating  this  evil,  what  can  be  expected  from  petty 
and  backward  Muslim  states  which  are  toiling  under  the  inferiority 
complex  vis-a-vis  the  West  due  to  not  the  least  political  factors.  If  any  ray 
of  hope  twinkles  in  this  dark  atmosphere,  it  is  in  Hyderabad  where  co¬ 
operative  societies  for  lending  money  without  interest  are  organised  by 
purely  private  enterprise  and  working  for  over  50  years.  A  historical 
survey  of  them  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  Hamidullah  in  a  paper  read  in 
the  Economic  Conference,  Hyderabad. 

Among  the  younger  societies,  we  have  just  come  across  the  18th 
annual  report  of  the  Society  of  the  Employees  of  the  Settlement  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  shows  that  over  37,000  rupees  were  lent  this  year  without  any 
interest  whatsoever,  on  co-operative  basis,  repayable  in  instalments  ex¬ 
tended  over  two  years.  Over  12,000  rupees  were  received  this  year 
through  instalment  of  shares,  and  the  capital  of  the  society  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year  under  review  (ending  in  July  1941)  86,000  rupees. 
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Publications  of  the  Dairatul  Ma'arif. 


7  he  Da  iratul  Ma  anf  of  the  Osmania  University  is  continuing  its  work 
of  the  preservation  of  the  antique  lore  of  the  Arabs.  During  the  last  few 
months,  the  following  works  were  published  : 

•  s .  <ji  z.  ^ )  ) 

.  JjMl  AUli  (o  ,  O  1)  ^lk2J|  jUiMl  v^lsT  (r) 

•  (r'/L  •  (jA  oT^M  ojh*  ( r ) 

#  4^JaJ|  (  j  (o') 

#  J  jM  I  JJujtll  kJ  li)  I  <*~k)  I  ^Je> 1  (J  y  I  3  <>k-iM  I  ( o  ) 

,  cJrjcAJ  JjMl  (JU-Jij)  ySii\  QpU|  ( -J 

.  (Juji  j)  flow  Jtfi  v^'  U) 

.  ^uai  oUl  kui  (a) 

)crjM ^  t*  (  t  )  *  ^  L>3r^  *k*tl|  L£—jkJ)  Jo  L-)  (  <j ) 

^jikJS  <_ob3  ~  5  <J  )  ^JUzI)  j  -  t-  ‘  (A*.  k  jJaJ-  |  iJ  1—jJ )  _  s^j 

.  3 


The  following  works  are  actually  in  press,  at  the  time  of  our  going 
to  the  press  : 

.  ^  I ji  \  c.y*M  lil  I  J  |  UcUJ  J I  7*1)  U I  (  ^  ) 

.  JW1  oLjJLl  gUriJl  jUi  Ml  (T ) 

.  £  Ijl  Jl  (J^l  aL>c1|  ^Jp  y* JJ  y  UiJ|  j  aL-iMl  (  r) 

Al-Ihya  al-Mciarif  an-Nu  maniya,  it  has  temporarily  stopped  all  publi¬ 
cations,  owing  to  war,  yet  the  manuscripts  are  being  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion.  So  the  following  are  already  made  ready  : — 

*  ^La**J|  ^>J-|  is-olx^  ^  j  ^ 

-  jUJaJJ  cl|  (T) 

•  ^5"A  *kj  J  <Ciu^3h-  fUMl  (y”) 

*  i£j+~?yaJi  aJuk>.  <jl  yj[^*  (p,) 

#  ^ |  x*£.  j*U^J  jtfMl  c-»L5 

#  jJa  ^IxJI  jyd  (^) 

.ol^byJj  oUU  (^) 

•  d^»l  (a) 
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The  following  MSS.  are  under  collation  and  preparation 

JUJkill ( T*'  1  |  uJ  I  XfrJ I  |  yw  (  ^  J  J  f  1  f  j  ) 

•  ^  -U.>d  Aj 

Photographed  or  transcribed  copies  of  several  other  classical  works 
on  Hanafi  jurisprudence  have  already  been  acquired  by  the  Society,  which 
will  be  taken  in  hand  in  due  course. 

M.  H. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

THE  Aligarh  Historical  Research  Institute,  founded  by  the  late  Hon’ble 
Sir  Shah  Sulaiman,  has  recently  loomed  large  by  its  various  publications. 
Some  two  years  ago,  the  above  Research  Institute  was  founded  to  “  fulfil 
a  general  desire  among  the  scholars  of  the  Aligarh  University  for  the 
preparation  of  a  criticai  History  of  India,  free  from  political  or  communal 
bias.”  Its  main  object  is  to  conduct  research  on  the  political,  institutional, 
and  cultural  history  ol  media;val  India,  having  no  intention  of  creating 
”  a  sensation  by  debunking  some  well-known  national  hero,  or  by  white¬ 
washing  some  notorious  reprobate.”  Amongst  its  various  programmes 
are  the  publicat  ion  of  original  materials  and  their  translation  into  English, 
as  well  as  the  deciphering,  printing  and  interpreting  of  Muslim  inscrip¬ 
tions.  It  will,  no  doubt,  give  full  consideration  to  political  history,  but 
will  not  lay  stress  mostly  on  campaigns,  wars  of  succession,  and  affairs  of 
the  court.  It  will  give  more  attention  to  such  topics  as  have  been  glossed 
over  by  historians,  such  as  the  art  of  war,  law  and  justice,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sharl'at.  customs  and  manners,  medical  science,  art,  literature 
and  calligraphy  in  mediaeval  India.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  here  that 
an  excellent  monograph  on  ‘  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Mediaeval 
India  ’  by  Mr.  M.  13.  Ahmad,  I.C.S.,  has  just  been  published  by  the  above 
Institute.  The  book  contains  about  300  pages,  besides  Indices,  and  it  is 
based  on  original  documents,  some  of  which  were  not  yet  known  to 
students  of  Indian  history.  The  main  features  of  the  Mughal  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  as  elucidated  by  the  author,  are  the  following.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  were  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  had  a  Qadt  (judge) 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  Qadi  could  try  only  those  cases  which 
were  specified  in  his  letter  of  appointment.  In  disputes  concerning  pro¬ 
perty  there  lay  an  appeal  to  a  Supreme  Court,  over  which  the  Executive 
Head  of  the  Province  presided  in  person.  But  there  was  a  complete 
separation  of  executive  and  judicial  functions  in  order  to  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  law  courts.  There  was  a  chain  of  appeals  from  the  lowest 
court  to  the  highest,  and  even  kings  and  queens  were  not  above  the  law. 
The  courts  possessed  the  power  of  reviewing  their  decisions  where  they 
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found  them  to  be  erroneous.  In  civil  cases  issues  were  framed  by  the 
judges  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  parties  to  the  points  in  contro¬ 
versy  before  they  were  called  upon  to  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  their 
allegation.  The  principle  of  res  judicata  was  recognised  and  a  claim 
already  decided  could  not  be  the  subject  matter  of  a  fresh  suit.  The  rule 
of  estoppel  was  also  recognised  and  a  party  was  sometimes  debarred  from 
proving  a  case  on  account  of  his  previous  conduct. 

These  elucidations  by  the  learned  author  have  led  some  of  the  readers 
of  his  books  to  believe  that  in  the  Muslim  period  the  administration  of 
justice  and  rules  of  evidence  of  procedure  were  very  similar  to  the  system 
prevailing  in  British  India  today,  and  that  the  Anglo-Indian  system  is 
essentially  the  old  wine  in  new  bottles.  (Vide  the  Journal  of  the  Aligarh 
Historical  Research  Institute,  Vol.  I,  No.  i). 

Besides  the  above  book,  the  Institute  is  on  the  eve  of  publishing 
Futuhat  Firoz  Shahi,  and  Masalik-ul-Absar  ft  Mamalik-ul-Amsar.  Both 
these  books  will  include  translations  also.  The  latter  text  has  been  render¬ 
ed  into  English  by  Dr.  Otto  Spies.  Khan  Bahadur  Zafar  Hasan,  C.I.E. 
(Archaeological  Department)  has  kindly  promised  to  edit  for  the  Institute 
twenty-two  invaluable  Firmans  in  his  possession. 

The  Institute  publishes  a  quarterly  journal  also.  In  its  first  issue,  the 
articles  which  deserve  mention  are  the  following  :  (i)  Antecedents  of  the 
Bahmani  Kingdom,  in  which  Prof.  Harun  Khan  SherwanI,  Osmania 
University,  has  tried  to  show  that  the  independence  of  the  Deccan  was 
proclaimed  by  Nasiruddln  Isma'Il  Shah,  and  not  by  Alauddln  Hasan 
Bahman  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Nasiruddln  Isma'il  Shah  the  foundation  of  the  institutions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Deccan  was  laid,  but  there  was  incessant  fighting  in  the 
year  of  Naslruddln’s  kingship,  and  no  administrative  progress  was  possible 
till  a  later  period.  (2)  The  System  of  Assignment  under  the  Sultans  of 
Delhi.  This  article  is  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book  The  Administration 
of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi  by  Dr.  I.H.  Quraishi,  St.  Stephen’s  College, 
Delhi.  The  present  article  discusses  the  different  forms  of  the  system  of 
assignment  in  pre-Mughal  period.  (3)  The  Agrarian  System  of  the  Tugh- 
laqs  describes  at  present-the  fiscal  measures  of  Ghiyathuddln  Tughlaq  only, 
who  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  actual  yield  and 
produce  of  crops.  The  method  adopted  for  this  was  one  of  appraisal  and 
valuation  of  the  probable  yield  from  the  standing  crops,  after  which  the 
cultivators  were  allowed  to  pay  either  in  cash  or  kind.  And  every  step 
was  taken  to  guard  against  overestimation  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
interested  in  the  increase  of  revenue.  Ghiyathuddin  thus  saved  the  ryots 
from  the  consequences  of  accidents  to  the  crops  and  an  apportionment 
which  took  no  account  either  of  the  actual  yield  or  area  cultivated  and  the 
yield  from  the  crops. 

The  compilation  of  the  history  of  India  is  receiving  extraordinary 
attention  these  days  in  the  U.P.  The  Shibli  Academy,  A‘?amgarh,  as 
reported  previously,  has  also  worked  out  a  plan  to  write  in  Urdu  the 
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history  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  India  in  about  22  volumes.  The  first  two 
volumes  have  been  completed,  and  will  be  released  from  the  press  in  the 
near  future.  The  first  volume  commences  with  the  advent  of  the  Arabs 
in  Sind  and  continues  till  the  extinction  of  their  rule,  which  covers  about 
325  years.  It  deals  exhaustively  with  the  society,  culture,  art,  architecture, 
learning,  literature,  as  well  as  with  the  administrative,  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organisation  of  Arab  rule  in  Sind.  The  second  volume  covers  the 
period  from  the  expeditionary  raids  of  the  Ghaznavides  till  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indian  rulers  by  Shihabuddin  Ghori  and  his  lieutenants.  Comple¬ 
mentary  volumes  on  the  history  of  Islamic  civilisation  in  India  are  also 
in  process  of  preparation. 

The  Indian  Historical  Congress,  under  the  secretaryship  of  Dr.  Sir 
Shafa'at  Ahmad  Khan,  has  also  aimed  at  writing  the  history  of  India 
elaborately.  Meanwhile  Bharatiya  Itihas  Parishad,  Benares,  has  also 
thought  to  bring  out  an  authoritative  history  of  India  written  by  Indian 
scholars.  The  history  compiled  by  Bharatiya  Itihas  Parishad  will  consist 
of  twenty  volumes  and  will  be  published  in  English  and  Hindi.  Editions 
in  other  Indian  languages  are  also  to  be  brought  out. 

Dr.  Sir  Shafa'at  Ahmad  Khan  realised  that  two  such  schemes,  if  carried 
on  side  by  side,  were  bound  to  overlap  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  avoid  this  overlapping  and  consequent  waste  of  resources  and 
energy  that  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  Bharatiya  Itihas  Parishad  to  suggest 
merging  the  two  parallel  enterprises  into  one  scheme  to  which  scholars 
belonging  to  both  bodies  could  contribute.  He  wanted  to  include  non- 
Indian  scholars  also  amongst  the  writers  of  the  projected  history  of  India. 
But  the  Parishad  did  not  agree  to  the  latter  proposal,  because  it  does  not 
want  a  history  which  will  be  a  paean  on  the  glories  of  British  rule,  bo  both 
the  bodies  have  agreed  to  go  ahead  with  their  separate  schemes,  The 
Aligarh  Historical  Research  Institute  has,  however,  consented  to  collaborate 
with  the  Parishad,  especially  in  bringing  out  the  volumes  relating  to  the 
Muslim  period. 

The  United  Provinces  Historical  Society  is  also  doing  its  best  to  enrich 
Indian  historical  literature.  The  July  number  of  its  journal  contains  some 
useful  articles  on  the  various  aspects  of  Muslim  rule  in  India.  In  an  article 
on  Kingship  and  Nobility  in  Humayun’s  Time,  Dr.  S.  K.  Banerjee, 
Reader,  Lucknow  University,  says  that  the  Mughal  kingship  in  Huma¬ 
yun’s  time  was  a  Central  Asian  conception.  Babur's  rule  for  four  years 
in  India  was  too  brief  to  develop  the  institution  on  independent  lines. 
The  ruler  was  the  visible  symbol  of  independence,  but  the  actual  power 
he  wielded  depended  upon  his  personality  and  force  of  character. 
Humayun  seemed  to  be  vacillating  between  two  opposite  ideals,  one, 
his  father’s  or  Central  Asian,  namely,  to  be  the  comrade  and  companion 
of  his  nobles,  and  the  other,  Indian  or  Pahlavi,  according  to  which  he 
was  absolute  and  far  superior  to  them.  Under  the  caption  of  Ideals  of 
Mughal  Sovereigns,  Dr.  Banarsi  Prasad,  m.a.,  ph.D.  (Allahabad  University), 
discusses  in  the  same  journal  the  conception  of  Mughal  kingship  still  more 
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elaborately.  Making  an  individual  study  of  the  ideals  by  which  Babur, 
Humayun,  Akbar,  Jehanglr,  Shah  Jehan  and  ‘Alamgir  were  governed,  he 
concludes  :  “  That  the  political  ideals  of  the  great  Mughals  were  not 
static  but  dynamic,  need  hardly  be  stated  ;  that  they  were  the  outcome 
of  changing  conditions  is  clear  ;  that  they  were  essentially  secular  but  only 
incidentally  religious  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  one  noteworthy  feature  of 
their  ideals  was  imperialism  ;  but  unlike  the  modern  imperialism  it  had 
not  for  its  objective  the  exploitation  of  others.  The  Mughal  sovereigns 
were  dictators  and  despots,  but  they  were  true  to  their  profession  and  they 
did  what  they  said.  The  march  of  events  in  the  world  is  proving  that 
authority  and  sovereignty  is  indivisible  and  that  it  must  ultimately  be 
moulded  by  one  individual.  And  here  lies  the  prolification  of  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  great  Mughals." 

Other  articles  dealing  with  the  Muslim  period  in  the  above  journal 
are  the  Delay  in  Humayun ’s  Accession,  the  Military  Organisation  of  the 
Sultanate  of  Delhi,  an  unpublished  Persian  work  on  the  Nawabs  of  Oudh. 
The  last  article  refers  to  the  Tdrikh-i-Mohtasham  which  is  a  contemporary 
history  of  Sa'adat  ‘All  Khan.  Ghaziuddin  Haidar  and  Nasiruddin  Haidar. 
The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  “  compared  with  several  contemporary 
English  and  indegenous  records,  Mohtasham  Khan’s  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Oudh  proves  to  be  the  best  and  the  most  authentic  record  on 
the  period  yet  discovered."  The  manuscript  of  Tdrikh-e-Mohtasham  is 
preserved  in  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan’s  Oriental  Public  Library,  Patna. 

It  was  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  Islamic  Culture  that  Qdnun-i-Mas‘udi 
by  Al-Berunl  is  being  edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Muslim  University, 
Aligarh,  but  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  New  Delhi,  has  stolen  a 
march  on  the  Muslim  University  by  publishing  it  last  July.  The  book 
has  been  edited  by  Zeki  Valid!  Togan,  a  Turkish  Oriental  Scholar,  who 
wandered  at  large  in  search  of  al-Beruni’s  invaluable  works  and  salvaged 
them  from  different  quarters  of  Asia  and  Europe.  After  labouring  hard 
for  several  years,  he  prepared  the  book  Qanun-i-Mas‘udi  but  found  no 
publisher  in  Europe,  so  he  approached  the  Director-General  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  in  India,  who  in  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  work  decided  to 
publish  the  text  in  advance  of  the  English  translation.  This  monograph 
is  an  epitome  of  such  portions  of  the  work  as  deal  mainly  with  the  physical 
geography  and  mineralogy  of  India.  It  is  arranged  in  four  chapters.  In 
the  first  chapter  al-Berunl  describes  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  general 
and  the  geographical  division  of  countries  in  particular  in  relation  to  their 
latitude  and  longitude,  illustrated  by  a  tabular  statement.  The  second 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  genesis  of  primeval  man,  and  of  the  glacial 
theory  which  was  apparently  conceived  by  al-Berunl  for  the  first  time  as 
early  as  the  nth  century,  on  the  evidence  existing  on  the  hill-tops  of  Yemen 
(Arabia)  and  their  neighbourhood  of  fossils  and  fossilised  bones,  generally 
associated  with  aquatic  animals.  In  the  third  chapter  mention  is  made  of 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones  and  other  minerals  such  as  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron,  together  with  their  location  and  mode  of  acquisition. 
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The  fourth  and  last  chapter  deals  with  the  vegetable  world  namely  herbs, 
plants,  fruits,  drugs  and  kinds  of  bark  together  with  their  properties, 
use  and  location.  It  also  treats  at  length  of  the  animal  kingdom,  both 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  with  their  characteristic  nature  and  modes  of  life. 

The  Majlis-i-Islamiyat  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh  has,  how¬ 
ever,  published  many  treatises,  which  were  contributed  to  its  annual 
meetings  by  various  learned  scholars  of  India.  The  following  are  some 
of  them  (1)  How  Islamic  Rule  is  established.  In  this  treatise  the  author 
discusses  such  problems  as  the  physical  evolution  of  a  government, 
principles  of  sovereignty,  revolutions  caused  by  Islam  in  sovereignty  and 
government,  Divine  rule,  the  Caliphate,  and  Islamic  political  theories  and 
movements.  (2)  Paradise  Lost(  vjV)  deals  with  the  natural  and 

sociological  laws  of  Islam,  the  Caliphate  according  to  Divine  law  and 
according  to  the  principles  formed  by  the  Holy  Prophet ;  and  Islam  as  a 
community  of  organisation;  (3)  Iman  (faith),  is  a  thought-provoking 
booklet  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  the  organisation  of  a  community 
or  a  class  depends  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought  and  actions, 
which  must  have  their  basis  on  true  [man.  And  true  Tmdn  is  free  from 
material  pursuits  and  prejudices  of  a  country  and  a  nation.  It  is  nothing 
but  incentive  to  good  action,  and  a  check  to  evil  deeds,  and  it  welcomes 
each  and  all  individuals  within  its  fold  without  any  barrier  of  national 
feeling.  (4)  Science  and  Islam  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  material 
progress  of  science  and  the  spiritual  achievements  of  religion  particularly 
Islam.  (5)  Tamaddun-i-Islam  describes  the  glories  of  Islamic  civilization 
and  its  superiority  to  other  civilizations  of  the  world. 

The  Oriental  Department  of  the  Allahabad  University  has  made  an 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  Persian  literature  of  India  by  editing  the 
Tazkira-e-Benazir,  which  is  a  biography  of  Persian  poets  who  flourished 
in  Iran  and  India  during  the  first  seventy-two  years  of  the  12th  century 
of  the  Hijra  era.  The  author  of  this  biography  is  Mir  ‘  Abdul  Wahiib, 
whose  pen-name  was  Iftikhar.  His  ancestors  hailed  from  Bukhara,  but 
he  was  born  at  Ahmednagar,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Mir  Ghulam  ‘All  Azad 
of  Bilgram  who  had  him  employed  in  the  service  of  Nawab  Nizam-ud- 
Daulah  Nasir  Jung.  He  died  in  1 190  A.H.  and  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Burhanuddin  Gharib  at  Daulatabad.  The  author  of  Tazkira-e-Benazir 
describes  certain  poets  who  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  contemporary 
Tazkiras  hitherto  published.  The  book  is  written  in  beautiful  and 
simple  style. 

In  June  it  was  reported  from  London  that  Russian  Archaeologists  have 
opened  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  the  Great.  By  removing  an  enormous  slab 
beneath  the  tomb  they  found  a  huge  light  grey  marble  sarcophagus  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  Tamerlane’s  famous  grandson  Ulugh  Beg,  the 
greatest  astronomer  Asia  has  ever  had.  But  the  Ma'arif,  A'zamgarh,  is 
reluctant  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  discovery,  for,  it  says,  Ulugh  Beg 
was  not  buried  in  Tamerlane’s  tomb.  The  person  who  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  Tamerlane  was  his  friend  Mir  Sayyed. 
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In  the  U.  P.  an  important  lead  was  given  by  the  Nawab  of  Chhatari 
(now  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Hyderabad  State),  by 
appointing  a  committee  called  Majlis-e  Nizam-i-Islami.  This  committee 
is  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  reorientation  of  the  economic,  social, 
religious  and  political  life  of  the  Muslim  youths  of  India  according  to  strict 
tenets  and  traditions  of  Islam.  It  has  been  constituted  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadavi,  who  has  some  distinguished  Muslim 
leaders  as  his  collaborators.  It  is  at  present  inviting  suggestions  and 
opinions  from  different  quarters  of  India,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  report 
submitted  by  it  will  serve  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Muslim 
youths  of  India.  The  work  of  the  committee  has  aroused  great  interest 
amongst  some  sections  of  our  youngmen,  and  a  student  of  the  Muslim 
University  of  Aligarh  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  a  thought¬ 
ful  letter  which  has  been  published  in  Ma'drif  (July  1941).  In  this  letter 
he  asks  the  learned  chairman  to  explain  exhaustively  the  theoretical  and 
practical  political  philosophy  of  tf  e  eminent  Muslim  thinkers  of  the  past 
according  to  modern  methods  and  ideas.  He  wants  thorough  study  of  such 
problems  as  :  What  were  the  contributions  of  Muslim  political  philoso¬ 
phers  to  Islamic  society  ?  What  are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  social,  economic  and  political  structures  of  Muslim  society  should  be 
built  ?  Are  the  present  problems  of  the  world  ultra-modern  or  compre¬ 
hensible  in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  Muslim  divines  and  saints  ?  Are 
the  present  forms  of  democracy,  dictatorship  and  monarchy  queer  and. 
strange  ideas  for  the  Muslims  ?  What  are  the  alternatives  presented  by 
Islam  to  socialism  and  communism  ?  How  can  Islam  check  the  growing 
ideas  of  atheism  ?  Should  Muslim  society  and  polity  be  governed  in  all 
cases  by  Islamic  laws  and  principles  ?,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Hindustani  Academy,  Allahabad,  is  somewhat  shorn  of  its  former 
glory  and  prominence.  This  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  U.  P.  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  said,  proposes  to  amalgamate  it  with  other  literary  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Province.  Of  late,  it  has  published  but  a  few  books,  some 
of  which  have  not  been  up  to  its  former  high  standard.  Its  Urdu  Quar¬ 
terly  journal  is  however,  being  brought  out  regularly.  Some  of  its  recent 
articles  are  (1)  The  influence  of  Islamic  learning  on  European  literature, 
(2)  The  first  historical  work  of  the  Islamic  world,  which  is  Kitab-ul-Muluk, 
iva  Akhbdr-ul-Mddjym  O- 1 j  .d>LII  .  It  is  a  history  of  old 

Yemen  compiled  between  40  A.H.  and  43  A.H,  (3)  Yadgar-i-Shuara  . 
This  is  an  Urdu  version  of  the  notices  and  biography  of  Urdu  poets  des¬ 
cribed  in  Dr.  Sprenger’s  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Kings  of  Oudh. 

In  Bihar,  Maasir,  the  newly  started  Urdu  journal  is  maintaining  its 
high  standard  of  articles.  Articles  recently  contributed  to  this  journal  are, 
A  Glance  at  the  Art  of  Criticism  in  Urdu  Literature,  A  Critical  Study  of 
Burgson,  and  one  on  Shah  Kamal  ‘All  Kamal,  who  is  an  ancient  Urdu  poet. 

A  Professor  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Patna  University  has 
written  a  book  UrduShain  (Urdu  Poetry),  which  shows  undoubted  labour 
and  merit  on  the  part  of  the  author.  But  a  good  number  of  his  criticisms 
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levelled  against  Urdu  poets  and  poetry  have  not  been  liked  by  the  modern 
Urdu  scholars  who  have  written  trenchant  criticism  on  them.  The  book 
is,  however,  no  mean  contribution  to  Urdu  literature. 

Mr.  Hasan  Askarl,  Lecturer  in  the  History  Department  of  the  Patna 
University,  has  contributed  an  article  on  Muzaffar-Nama  and  its  Author 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Aligarh  Historical  Research  Institute.  The  Mu?a[far 
Ndma,  according  to  the  writer,  is  the  most  detailed  and  by  far  the  best 
contemporary  history  of  the  Nazims  of  Bengal,  from  the  rise  of  ‘All  Vardi 
Khan  Mahabat  Jung  to  the  deposition  and  arrest  of  Nawab  Muzaffar  Jung, 
Na’ib  Nazim  of  Bengal  in  1772  A.D.  The  author  of  the  book,  Mirza 
Karam  ‘All  Khan,  was  related  to  ‘All  Vardi  Khan  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  Nawab  Muzaffar  Jung.  The  book  has  not  been  printed  yet,  nor 
has  it  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  that  it  deserves. 

S.S. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


ABDU'R-RAZZAQ  :  MAT  LA  I  SA  - 
DA1N,  edited  by  Principal  Muhammad 
Shaft',  Oriental  College,  Lahore. 

IT  was  Elliot  and  Dowson  who  first 
introduced  ‘Abdu  r-Razzaq  to  the 
English-knowing  world  by  their 
translation  many  years  ago  of  parts  of 
Mathi  in  their  History  of  India  as  told  by 
her  own  Historians.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  spite  of  this  the  average 
student  of  history  knew  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
only  as  one  who  described  the  city  and 
the  institutions  of  Vijayanagar  when  he 
represented  his  master  the  king  of  Herat 
as  ambassador.  As  is  well  known,  Elliot 
and  Dowson  s  treatment  of  Persian  histo¬ 
ries  is  at  times  faulty  in  spite  of  the  learned 
commentaries  by  Prof.  Hodiwala,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  main 
Persian  authorities  of  our  history  should 
be  published  in  cxtenso  and  annotated. 

The  volume  under  review  is  an  earnest 
attempt  at  such  a  work.  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  not  oniy  for 
the  history  of  Central  India  but  also  of 
the  Deccan,  especially  as  he  was  witness 
of  happenings  in  the  Deccan  for  many 
years  from  845-1345. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  volume  under  re¬ 
view  deals  with  the  period  ending  in  833  - 
1430  and  leaves  out  all  that  he  has  to  say 
about  Vijayanagar  and  our  own  great 
Wazir,  Mahmud  Gawan.  It  describes  the 
happenings  beyond  the  north-western 
border  of  India,  with  Herat  as  the  centre, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Timurid  Sultan 
Shah  Rukh,  and  as  such  is  highly  interest¬ 


ing,  as  the  author  discourses  not  only  on 
the  campaigns  which  the  king  led  but 
also  on  the  court  life,  the  royal  hunts, 
society  at  Herat,  crime  and  justice,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  that  region. 

Principal  Shafi*  has  taken  great  pains  to 
make  the  work  useful  and  presentable. 
His  treatment,  footnotes,  collation  and 
references  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Of  course  a  list  of  errata  is 
natural  with  lithographed  works,  but  that 
list  is  surprisingly  small.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  learned  editor  will  complete  the  whole 
of  the  work  very  soon. 

H.  K.  S. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  ALIGARH  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
\Vol  1.  No.  1.  ( April  1941)]. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  welcome  addition  to 
the  learned  Journals  of  India.  It 
opens  with  a  well-written  article 
on  Antecedents  of  the  BahmanI  Kingdom. 
Then  follows  an  article  on  the  Court 
Diaries  during  the  Mughal  Period.  The 
translation  of  all  the  five  Persian  passages 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  points  of 
accuracy  and  clearness.  To  translate 
f  j>  and  OyG' 1  f  y.  as  “  the  fourth 
day  ”  and  the  “  third  day,”  is  to  say  the 
least — what  should  we  say  ?  And  what 
is  more,  the  writer  bases  his  conclusions 
on  these  wrong  translations,  rather  than 
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on  the  original  Persian  passages.  A  new 
source  of  the  history  of  Bengal  has  been 
discussed  in  the  article  on  Muzaffar  Nama 
and  its  Author.  We  hope  that  this  valu¬ 
able  work  will  soon  be  published.  No 
attempt  at  transliteration  seems  to  have 
been  made  throughout  the  Journal.  But  we 
learn  from  the  Editor  that  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  has  already  been  appointed  to  suggest 
a  scientific  method  of  transliteration. 
Might  we  suggest  that  the  Journal  should 
use  the  system  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  which  is  now  in  use 
almost  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world  ?  We  wish  the  Journal  a  successful 
career.  And  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
names  who  have  agreed  to  serve  it  augur 
well  for  its  future. 

M.  J.  R. 


KHUTOT-E-GHALIB,  edited  by  Munshi 
Mahesh  Parshad,  published  by  the  Hindu - 
st ani  Academy,  United  Provinces ,  Allah¬ 
abad. 

MIRZA  Asadullah  Khan  Qhalib, 
was  a  famous  Urdu  poet  of  Delhi, 
who  is  equally  famous  as  the 
founder  of  modern  Urdu  prose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  not  originally  a 
prose  writer  and  did  not  compile  any 
book  in  Urdu  prose,  but  his  Urdu 
letters  written  to  his  friends,  pupils,  and 
relatives  were  so  highly  appreciated  that 
he  and  his  friends  and  admirers  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  publish  them  in 
book  form. 

The  two  early  collections  of  Ghalib's 
letters,  Urdu-e-Mu  alia  and  Ud-e-Hindi 
did  not  contain  all  the  letters  written  by 
Mirza  Ghalib.  Moreover,  both  these  col¬ 
lections  were  full  of  misprints  ;  conse¬ 
quently  all  these  misprints  and  other  mis- 
takes  crept  into  all  later  editions.  Munshi 
Mahesh  Parshad  of  the  Hindu  Univer¬ 
sity,  Benares,  has  been  for  the  last  ten 
years  engaged  in  correcting  these  mis¬ 
takes  by  comparing  them  with  original 
letters.  He  has  already  contributed  to 
some  journals  a  few  articles  relating  to 
this  subject  and  most  of  these  contribu¬ 
tions  were  the  result  of  original  research. 


The  present  book,  being  the  first  v»  4  • 
ume  of  Ghalib  s  letters  compiled  by  him, 
is  also  a  good  proof  of  Mi.  Mahesh 
Parshad's  untiring  efforts  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  A.  S.  Siddiql  of  the  Allahabad 
University,  another  scholar  of  repute 
interested  in  Ghalib’ s  letters,  has  gone 
through  the  whole  work  and  written  an 
introduction  for  this  volume.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  Dr.  Siddiql  has  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  different  collections  of  the  poet's 
letters  published  during  his  lifetime  as 
well  as  after  his  death.  But  it  is  disap¬ 
pointing  to  note  that  a  few  selections  of 
Ghalib’s  letters,  like  Ruh-e-  Ghalib  and 
others,  are  not  mentioned  in  this  survey. 

In  this  first  volume  of  Khutut-e- Ghalib 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  real  scope  of 
this  extensive  work,  and  the  reader,  even 
after  a  perusal  of  the  whole  book,  remains 
in  complete  ignorance  about  the  number 
of  further  volumes.  Although  the  letters 
are  arranged  chronologically  according  to 
the  names  of  the  addressees,  still  there  is 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  their  number, 
nor  are  the  names  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically.  Leaving  aside  these  few  omis¬ 
sions  the  work  itself  is  praiseworthy  and 
deserves  a  full  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
piler's  untiring  and  painstaking  efforts. 

S.  M.  Q.  Z. 


MOTHER-RIGHT  IN  INDIA  by  Baron 
6 Omar  Rolf  Ehrenfels,  PhD.,  published 
by  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press ,  price  Rs.  8. 

IN  this  monograph  Baron  ‘Omar 
Rolf  Ehrenfels  has  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  question  of  the 
Matriarchal  principles  of  social  conduct 
obtaining  in  different  parts  of  India, 
especially  in  the  north  east  and  south¬ 
east  of  the  continent.  The  author  has 
given  a  keen  analysis  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  system  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  light  of  cultural  and 
historical  ethnology. 

This  is  a  hard-headed  scientific  study 
of  the  social  and  anthropological  pheno¬ 
mena  of  child-marriage,  hypergamy, 
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polyandry,  puberty- rites,  and  totemism, 
etc.,  with  copious  examples  of  each  to 
offer  useful  suggestion  to  the  trained 
scientific  reader.  The  treatment  of  mother- 
right  with  regard  to  relationship  as  well 
as  to  property,  is  especially  illuminating. 
The  author  has  also  traced  mother-right 
instances  within  the  Hindu  Brahmin 
religion.  The  indigenous,  non- Aryan 
village-mothers,  earth-goddesses  and 
similar  features,  as  well  as  the  female 
deities  within  the  Hindu  pantheon,  have 
to  be  reckoned  under  this  heading.  In 
most  cases  a  Hinduized  goddess  is  merely 
the  Aryanized  form  of  a  former  pre-Aryan 
deity. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  mono¬ 
graph,  there  is  a  continual  struggle  going 
on  even  now  in  Indian  society  between  the 
pre- Aryan  matriarchal  principles  of  con¬ 
duct  and  Aryan  patriarchal  tendencies. 
He  says  :  "  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  singular  height  of  ancient  Indian 
matriarchal  civilization  and  womanhood, 
followed  by  the  most  extreme  patriarchal 
invasion,  beginning  with  the  early  Aryans 
already,  will  have  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  for  the  stressed  tension, 
sharp  contrast  and  marked  disharmony  of 
Indian  life  and  conceptions,  especially  in 
all  spheres  concerning  the  female  sex. 
The  solution  of  this  tension  in  a  unifying 
readjustment  may  therefore  well  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  promising  tasks,  to  be 
solved  by  Indian  culture  and  civilization 
in  the  future.  ” 

Y.  H. 


1BN-KHALDUN.  HIS  LIFE  AND 
WORKS,  by  M.  A.  Enan,  published  by 
Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf,  Kashmiri 
Bazar,  Lahore ,  price  Rs .  3-8-0. 

THIS  study  is  presented  to  cultured 
youth  on  the  six  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  great  historian- 
philosopher. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  already 
familiar  to  the  learned  world  as  a 
scholar  whose  researches  have  dis¬ 
covered  much  unbroken  ground,  and 
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have  enriched  the  treasures  of  Arabic 
literature.  The  present  work  is  another 
fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  domain  of  Islamic 
biography. 

Here  the  author  tries  his  hand  at  one  of 
the.  topics  most  discussed  by  Western 
scholars.  The  works  and  theories  of  Ibn- 
Khaldun  have  always  been  a  subject  of 
study  more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East, 
but  the  life  of  this  great  historian,  philo¬ 
sopher  and  sociologist  is  not  as  thoroughly 
investigated  as  in  the  present  work.  Here 
the  learned  author  has  very  lucidly 
explained  the  events  in  which  Ibn- 
Khaldun  took  part  while  he  lived  in 
North  Africa,  Andalusia  and  Egypt. 
These  explanations  are  not  mere  records 
of  events,  but  a  logical  discussion  of  the 
circumstances  which  reveal  hidden  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  founder  of  sociology. 

It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  the 
characters  of  Ibn- Khaldun  are  impartially 
delineated.  An  exposition  of  his  works  is 
also  given  in  clear  and  concise  manner. 
But  while  exposing  his  famous  theory, 
al-  Asabiyya  as  a  state-forming  factor — 
another  equally  important  factor,  namely 
religion,  is  not  satisfactorily  treated. 
To  mention  cursorily  that  “  religious 
doctrine  has  its  effect  on  strengthening 
the  state  but  such  doctrine  cannot  also  be 
upheld  without  '  Asabiyya  ”  (p.  131)  is 
liable  to  give  the  impression  that  according 
to  Ibn- Khaldun,  aW Asabiyya  alone  is  a 
state-forming  element.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  not  the  case  with  Ibn-Khaldun’s 
theory.  The  greatest  unifying  factor  dur¬ 
ing  hours  of  conquest,  according  to  Ibn- 
Khaldun,  is  religion,  as  it  removes  petty 
jealousies  and  brings  about  a  powerful 
sense  of  unity  between  tribes.  An  army 
united  by  religious  conviction,  in  his 
opinion,  is  simply  irresistible.  To  him  it 
is  religion  that  establishes  the  solidarity  of 
a  nation  (see  Prolegomena,  p.  137). 

As  we  have  no  original  work  before  us 
it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  this 
translation  properly.  However,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  translator  I  should  say 
that  the  translation  of  al-  Asabiyya  as 
vitality  of  state  is  not  accurate  (p.  127). 
The  word  has  been  translated  into  English 
in  different  ways.  Some  take  it  to  be 
communal  spirit,  others  hold  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  modern  idea  of  nation- 
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ality.  But  I  think  Dr.  Nicholson  is 
accurate  in  saying  that  “  in  its  widest 
acceptance  it  is  equivalent  to  the  modern 
term — patriotism  (L.H.A.,  p.440).  Further 
it  is  desirable  that  in  translation  of 
such  works,  the  international  system  of 
transliteration  used  by  the  Journal  of 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  should  be  adopted. 

Leaving  aside  these  lesser  matters, 
this  little  book  is  one  of  the  best  models  ol 
modern  research.  The  learned  author 
has  also  tried  to  find  solutions  ol 
questions  such  as  whether  Ibn-Khal- 
dun  was  the  founder  of  sociology,  or 
did  he  only  develop  a  study  dealt  with 
before,  and  whether  the  Italian  thinker 
Machiavelli  ever  knew  anything  of  Ibn- 
Khaldun  or  of  any  Muslim  writer  on 


monarchical  politics.  A  decision  on  these 
questions  would  be  most,  helpful  nut r rial 
for  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  such 
researches.  Further,  this  work  also  deals 
with  the  modern  criticism  of  1  bn- Khaldun’s 
works  and  contains  a  bibliographic  review 
of  his  historical  work.  For  all  this  valu 
able  information  the  learned  author  has 
sought  help  of  rare  manuscripts  and  one 
ol  them  is  the  autobiography  of  Ibn- 
Khaldun  itself. 

The  enterprising  publisher,  however, 
deserves  congratulation  for  introducing 
to  the  English-speaking  public  this  comely 
volume  containing  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  life  and  work  of  I  bn- Khaldun. 

M.  A.  M. 


[And  say  :  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge, — Our\inj 
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SIR  AKBAR  HYDARI 


In  Memoriam 

I 

SIR  Akbar  Hydari,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Syed  Ross  Masood, 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  enter,  in  happy  circumstances,  the  atmosphere 
of  Islam,  a  new  world  for  me,  in  which  I  have  learnt  to  look  back  on 
history  with  the  consciousness  of  men  and  minds  and  meanings,  of  world- 
influences  and  heroisms  and  illumination  enriching  my  previous  experience. 
This  itself  is  a  matter  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for,  especially  when  it  was 
followed  by  years  of  friendship  with  Sir  Akbar,  who  honoured  me,  on  my 
retirement  from  the  Osmania  University,  with  several  requests  that  I 
should  remain  as  a  personal  assistant  to  him  in  his  expanding  responsi¬ 
bilities,  a  task  unfortunately  beyond  my  strength  and  resources.  It  is  an 
honour,  too,  to  be  asked  to  write  about  him,  and  I  believe,  as  a  great 
Frenchman  said,  that  we,  in  some  manner,  take  part  in  good  actions  when 
we  sincerely  praise  them. 

India  has  produced  types  of  mind  not  found  elsewhere,— minds  living 
in  two  worlds — India  close  about  them,  English  a  second  medium  by 
which  often  a  larger  world  is  conceived  and  experienced.  Sir  Akbar  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  this  remarkable  adaptation.  His  devotion  to 
his  mother-tongue,  in  the  practical  forms  it  took  by  making  it  a  medium 
of  all  grades  of  education,  is  likely  to  have  a  unifying  effect  on  India 
much  more  far-reaching  than  even  he  foresaw .  . 

His  was  a  triune  loyalty  :  to  India  and  her  ideals  and  appealing  reali¬ 
ties,  to  the  Prince  he  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  and  to  England,  of 
whose  culture  and  characteristics  he  was  a  shrewd  admirer. 

Earnest  in  the  faith  and  religious  observances  ol  his  own  community, 
he  was  sincere  m  his  sympathy  with  those  of  other  traditions,  and  his 
world  of  personal  relations  was  a  very  wide  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  his  affectionate  devotion  to  his  home,  his 
family,  and  especially  the  helpmate  of  his  life-time,  without  whose  presence 
and  wisdom  he  could  never  have  fulfilled  half  the  tasks  he  set  himself. 
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Once  he  told  me  that  he  never  came  to  any  important  decision  without 
consulting  her.  Lady  Hydari  sel  a  most  worthy  example  in  breaking  the 
custom  of  seclusion,  and  very  happy  were  the  social  gatherings  at  Dilkusha, 
where  her  guests  included  the  most  eminent  people  in  India  and  from 
abroad.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  lew  Indian  ladies  have  played  such  a 
constructive  part  in  the  conduct  of  a  State  as  Lady  Hydari. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  administrative  detail,  and  as  a 
result  had  little  time, — I  do  not  say  energy  -for  reading  and  assessing  the 
thought  oi  the  ages,  including  his  own.  This  disability  he  conironted  with 
a  readiness  to  rely  on  the  judgment  ol  others  with  special  knowledge  or 
point  of  view.  This  made  for  variety  in  his  public  utterances,  though  he 
was  not:  without  a  sane  commonsensc  which  enabled  him  to  silt  and  cor¬ 
relate  all  accessions  to  his  fund  ol  knowledge. 

He  was  true  to  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  and  equally  true  to  rites 
which  are  an  expression  of  something  older  than  any  surviving  religion.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  at  times  to  sink  from  the  throbbing  surface  oi  modern 
life  into  the  calm  oi  a  timeless  past.  He  would  leave  friends  and  foes,  and 
go  off  alone,  to  the  compelling  urge  of  his  invocations. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  vitality,  with  a  big  heart  and  a  far-ranging  mind. 
As  a  result  of  this  ancestral  endowment  he  radiated  sympathy  with  any 
endeavour  of  which  he  approved,  and  to  win  this  approval  was  to  find  a 
generous  and  powerful  ally.  It  was  a  great  stimulus,  often  in  discouraging 
circumstances,  to  fear  him  say  :  ‘  There  is  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for 
you.’  One  thing  which  I  shall  not  forget  about  him  was  that  he  never 
once  failed  to  see  and  listen  to  any  student  whom  1  recommended  to  him. 

He  alone  was  he,  and  he  stood  out  strikingly  unique  in  any  company. 

He  was  the  most  ancient  man  1  have  ever  met,  excepting  that  sun-tanned 
prehistoric  survival  in  the  Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Museum.  To 
find  his  counterpart  in  outward  form  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  history,  to  a  great  rock-sculpture  of  about  2700  B.C.  at 
Ivriz  in  Asia  Minor,  a  figure1  of  one  of  the  earliest  Sumerian  Kings,  the 
founder  oi  the  city  of  Enoch*  He  was  a  rock  himself,  as  I  well  learnt  when 
in  the  heart -tree  frolic  of  a  birthday  party  at  his  home  he  and  I  came 
together  in  a  wrestling  bout.  His  early  morning  exploits  as  a  boxer  in  the 
sixties  of  his  era  livened  staid  hours  in  Hyderabad.  This  physical  hardness, 
no  less  than  his  will  to  live  and  achieve,  helped  him  to  tide  over  recurring 
attacks  of  agonizing  illness  which  would  have  crippled  an  ordinary  con¬ 
stitution. 


!  This  astonishing  injure,  with  still  more  astonishing  conclusions,  is  to  be  I  <>und  in  a  picture  in 
L.  A.  Waddell's  intriguing  book,  the  Makers  of  Civilization. 
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1  never  saw  him  laugh.  His  lace  had  ever  a  grave  intent  ness,  even  to 
sternness.  But  in  social  intercourse  he  had  a  frequent  and  engaging  smile, 
and  there  was  a  lilt  in  his  voice  that  was  like  a  cheery  invitation. 

He  had  vials  of  wrath  to  empty,  and  at  any  sign  of  offence  they  were 
emptied,  and  one  felt  very  sorry  for  the  disconcerted  victim. 

He  had  a  goading  thirst  for  human  experience,  and  during  his  ascension 
to  the  heights  he  climbed  irom  peak  to  peak  of  personality,  with  increasing 
command  of  resources  which  enabled  him  to  enhance  royally  his  rare 
advantages. 

He  led  a  life  of  ceaseless  mental  activity,  supervising  the  conduct  ol 
many  departments  of  State,  watching  the  new  phases  and  advance  of  the 
physical  sciences,  showing  interest  and  delight  in  the  arts,  including  music 
and  poetry.  His  enjoyment  ol  these  was  so  keen  and  obvious,  that  more 
than  once  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  that  he  had  missed  his  vocation.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  the  beauty  of  English  poetry,  which  he  read  and 
recited  writh  solemn  dignity. 

For  a  man  ol  such  rapid  exercise  oi  mind  he  was  surprisingly  slow  in 
his  public  utterance,  being  content  to  use  few  but  clear  words,  fewer 
thoughts  but  more  pertinent  and  of  wider  appeal. 

His  ceaseless  industry,  and  the  material  and  spiritual  achievements 
which  that  labour  brought  about,  and  shall  yet  bring  about,  are  further 
witness  to  the  old  Hellenic  saying  that  God  selleth  virtue  and  all  other  good 
things  to  man  in  return  for  hard  work.  And  the  great  English  conviction, 
culminating  in  the  following  verse  and  prose,  was  of  few  men  truer  than 
of  Sir  Akbar  : 

All  1  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  1  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Robert  Browning. 

All  great  men  live  in  their  purpose  and  effect  more  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  live  in  reality.  If  you  must  praise  them  worthily 
it  is  for  what  they  conceived  and  felt,  not  merely  for  what  they  have 
done. 

John  Ruskin. 

Now  he  who  communed  at  their  graves  with  many  of  the  great  ones  of 
his  faith  lies  himself  in  the  stillness  of  death,  and  we  shoulcl  not  disturb 
his  rest  by  many  words. 


E.  E.  Speight. 
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IN  the  unexpected  death,  on  8th  January,  1942,  of  the  Right  Hon’ble 
Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  P.C.,  d.c.l.  (Oxon.),  ll.d.,  the  Islamic  Culture  lost 
the  most  prominent  of  its  founders,  and  the  ablest  and  the  most  sympath¬ 
etic  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  its  Management  Board. 

Sir  Akbar  Hydari  possessed  very  catholic  views,  and  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  East  and  the  West,  or  the 
various  communities  of  India,  can  easily  be  removed  by  an  unbiased 
appraisement  of  the  cultural  contributions  which  different  nations  and 
religious  movements  have  made  to  the  happiness  and  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  progress  of  mankind.  It  was  with  such  humanitarian  feelings 
that  Sir  Akbar  first  mooted  the  idea  of  starting  a  journal  from  Hyderabad 
with  the  object  of  interpreting  the  cultural  contribution  of  Islam  to  the 
world.  Sir  Akbar’s  proposal  was  later  formally  discussed  by  some  high 
officials  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam’s  Government,  notably 
Nawab  Sir  Nizamat  Jung  Bahadur,  Nawab  Sir  Amin  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
late  Nawab  Mas'ud  Jung  Bahadur,  Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jung  Bahadur 
and  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur.  They  all  approved  of  the  project 
and  when  it  was  officially  submitted  to  His  Exalted  Highness,  he  graciously 
accorded  his  sanction  to  the  publication  of  the  journal  under  the  authority 
of  his  government. 

The  first  number  of  the  Islamic  Culture  was  issued  in  1927,  and  if 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  grown  ‘  in  worth  and  wit 
and  sense, '  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  Sir  Akbar’s  fostering  care  and 
genuine  interest. 

The  starting  of  the  Islamic  Culture  represents  only  one  facet  of  the  many 
with  which  he  embellished  the  intellectual  life  of  Hyderabad,  and  his 
death  is  a  terrible  loss  at  a  time  when  this  premier  State  of  India,  as  a 
result  ol  Sir  Akbar’s  efforts,  was  beginning  to  gain  recognition  in  literary 
and  cultural  matters  internationally. 

Gifted  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner  and  keenly  alive  to  the  duties 
which  as  a  high  official,  or  a  devoted  citizen,  or  a  true  Muslim  he  had  to 
perform,  Sir  Akbar  has  set  up  an  example  which  may  well  be  emulated  by 
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the  present  and  future  generations.  As  Sir  Akbarwas  deeply  religious,  I 
may  quote  the  following  verse  from  the  Holy  Qur’an - 

©•*''•^0^0  ''oo^o'  —  —  I  o  0  <*  i»  0-^9  *  a  ^  ^ »  a  ^ 

.  *W>ij)  25o  j  I  'u^j  i  l> 

“  0  thou  soul,  which  art  at  rest , 
return  unto  thy  Lord ,  well  pleased  with  thy  reward  and 
well  pleasing  unto  God  :  enter  among  my 
servants  and  enter  my  paradise 

G.  Yazdaxi, 
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A  SURVEY  OF  MUSLIM  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 

(i Continued ) 


EARLY  ARAB  NOTIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  BIOLOGY  AND 

ALLIED  SCIENCES 

CHEMISTRY  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  accidental  product  of 
alchemy,  but  it  would  be  a  fairer  appreciation  of  human  intellect 
to  say  that  early  misconceptions  of  chemical  phenomena  by  ad¬ 
venturous  man  tempted  him,  after  his  acquaintance  with  the  glamour  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  to  dabble  in  alchemy,  just  as  his  early  attempts 
to  understand  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  misguided  him  to 
believe  in  astrology.  Centuries  of  bitter  experience  and  disappointments 
directed  him  into  the  right  tracks,  and  the  results  of  prolonged  observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  ultimately  led  him  to  build  up  the  modern  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  chemistry.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Arabs  on  the 
intellectual  scene,  man  knew  the  main  properties  of  the  metals  he  employ¬ 
ed  and  the  preparation  of  their  simpler  compounds  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass.  The  Arabs  acquired  all  this  knowledge  with  their  charac¬ 
teristic  quickness  and  added  considerably  to  it.  They  developed  the 
process  of  crystallisation  and  precipitation,  distillation  and  sublimation 
and  were  thereby  able  to  obtain  a  number  of  substances  (old  and  new) 
in  a  state  ol  comparative  purity,  like  mercury,  ammonia,  alum,  soda, 
basic  lead  carbonate,  arsenic  and  antimony,  etc.  The  bulk  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  came  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Abu-Musa  Jabir  ibn  Hayyan 
al-TusI  al-Suf 1, 1  who  flourished  mostly  in  Kufa  nearabouts  776  A.D. 
Some  ol  his  books  (translated  by  Berthelot)  bear  fanciful  names,  e.g.,  Book 
of  the  Kingdom,  Book  oj  the  Balances,  Book  of  Eastern  Mercury,  etc. 
He  put  forward  a  sulphur-mercury  theory  of  the  six  metals  known  in 
his  day  to  explain  their  different  properties  depending,  as  it  was  alleged, 
on  the  difference  in  proportion  of  their  two  constituents.  Nevertheless 
he  deals  with  many  useful  practical  applications  of  chemistry  like  “  refine¬ 
ment  of  metals,  preparation  of  steel,  dyeing  of  cloth  and  leather,  varnishes 
to  water-proof  cloth  and  protect  iron,  use  of  manganese-dioxide  to 
colour  glass  and  of  iron-pyrites  for  writing  in  gold  and  distillation  of 
vinegar  to  concentrate  acetic  acid.”2 

1.  Fihrist,  pp.  354-5. 

2.  G.  Sarton’s  Introduction  to  the  Historv  of  Science,  Baltimore,  1927,  Vol.  1,  p.  532. 
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In  the  absence  of  complete  publication  of  Jabir's  works  much  confusion 
prevails  in  discriminating  between  the  writings  of  Jabir  and  Geber ’s  Latin 
treatises  of  the  12th  and  later  centuries.  If  the  Jabir-Geber  mystery  is 
solved  many  other  important  discoveries  in  chemistry  like  the  preparation 
of  mineral  acids  (sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  aqua-regia)  may 
ultimately  be  placed  to  Jabir's  credit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Geber  is 
only  a  Latin  form  of  Jabir.  It  may  be  noted  that  Jabir  ibn  Allah,  a  Spanish 
Arab  astronomer  (died  ca.  1145)  is  also  called  Geber  in  Mediaeval  works 
on  astronomy. 

In  the  9th  century  ‘Utarid  ibn  Muhammad  al-Hasib  (or  Katib), 
compiled  a  work  Manafi ‘  -al-Ahjar1  dealing  with  the  properties  of  certain 
minerals.  A  much  better  compilation  entitled  Azhdir-al-Ajkdr  ft  Jawdhir- 
al-Ahjdr  by  Shahab-al-Din  al-Tlfashl  (who  died  in  Cairo  in  1253)  discusses 
the  properties  (medicinal  and  ‘magical’),  purity,  price,  place  of  origin, 
etc.  of  24  precious  stones. 

Biology  in  its  modern  sense  had  to  wait  till  the  invention  ol  microscopes 
of  high  power,  but  rudimentary  notions  concerning  the  habitat,  behaviour 
and  classification  of  animals  and  plants  were  eagerly  acquired  and  recorded 
by  the  Arabs  even  from  the  Umayyad  days.  Their  interest  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  camels  was  responsible  for  some  early  works  of  this  kind. 
‘Abd-al-Malik  ibn  al-Quraib  al-AsmaT,  a  very  pious  Arab  of  Basrah 
(739-83),  besides  being  a  good  student  of  Arabic  poetry  wrote  Kitdh  al¬ 
ibi! ,  Kitdh  al-  Khciil  Kitclb  al-Wuhush,  Kitdh  al-ShdY  and  Kitdh  Khalq-al- 
Insdn ,  the  last  mentioned  work  revealing  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy.2 3 

Al-Nazzfun  (d.  ca.  845)  a  leader  ol  the  Muflazalite  school,  that  believed 
in  the  creation  of  the  Qur’an,  propounded  a  theory  of  evolution,  according 
to  which  Adam  and  all  his  descendants  though  created  by  God  at  one  and 
the  same  time  were  in  a  state  of  Kumun  and  appeared  in  succession  al 
their  appointed  times  in  accordance  with  a  pre-ordained  plan/1  His  pupil, 
‘LJthman  Amr  ibn  Bahr  al-Jahiz  (d.  868/9)  of  Basrah  wrote  a  book  on 
animals  called  Kitdib-al-ljayawdn ,  but  its  treatment  savoured  more  oi 
theology  and  iolklore  than  strict  biology.  Nevertheless  it  relers  to  the 
struggle  of  animals  for  existence  and  their  adaptation  to  environment.4 
Al-Jawaliqi  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  and  'Abd 
al-Mibmin  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  in 
Egypt,  also  wrote  books  on  horses.  The  greatest  *  Zoologist  ’  among 
the  Arabs  was  al-Damlrl  (1405)  of  Egypt  whose  book  on  animal  life, 
Hay  a  t-al-  H  ayawdn  has  been  translated  into  English  by  A.S.G.  Javakar 
(London  1906,  1908). 5 


1.  Fihrist,  p.  278. 

2.  G,  Sarton,  Intro,  to  the  Hist,  ol  Science,  Baltimore,  1927,  Vol.  I,  p.  534, 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  559. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  597. 

5.  Hitti,  /oc.  cit.,  p.  382. 
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More  scientific  work  was  done  by  the  Arabs  in  botany.  Use  of  plants 
and  their  products  in  medicine  primarily  induced  them  to  attend  to  this 
subject.  Ihn-JamT,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  wrote  on  lemons  and  rhubarb  and 
their  uses.  In  dealing  with  Spanish  Islam  we  shall  refer  to  the  her- 
borization  of  Muslim  scientists  of  Spain.  Among  Eastern  Muslims  we 
may  mention  i  bn  -al  -Surf-al  -  Dima  shqi's  deliberate  search  for  plants  in 
the  country  surrounding  Damascus  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where 
he  studied  them  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  al- 
Birunl  and  ibn-Sina  on  physical  geography  and  rudiments  of  geology  ;  as 
for  example  al-Birunl’s  correct  explanation  of  rise  of  water  in  springs 
and  his  remark  on  the  Indus  Valley  being  at  one  time  an  extension  of  the 
sea.  He  was  also  the  first  to  observe  a  fixed  number  of  petals  in  flowers, 
3,  4.  5,  6  or  18,  never  7  or  9.1  Al-Dinawarl  also  wrote  a  book  on  plants. 
Ibn-Slna’s  views  on  the  formation  of  mountains  are  interesting.  His 
treatise  on  minerals  was  the  main  source  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  for 
generations.2 

MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCES  AND  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

THE  Arabs  and  their  immediate  Muslim  successors  to  the  mastery 
of  the  civilized  world  do  not  seem  to  have  added  very  much  to  the  engi¬ 
neering  sciences  they  learned  from  the  Greeks,  though  in  mechanics  they 
certainly  improved  the  theory  and  performance  of  the  hydrostatic  balance, 
the  usefulness  ot  the  Alexandrian  hydrometer  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Syrian  water-wheels.  Cheap  slave  labour  with  its  ease  and  comfort,  its 
human  association  and  pompous  display  may  possibly  have  prevented 
them  from  exploiting  the  forces  of  Nature  and  tapping  hidden  sources 
of  mechanical  and  thermal  energy  which  modern  nations  under  harsher 
conditions  ot  life  find  indispensable  for  their  very  existence.  Locomotion 
by  land  or  sea  could  be  satisfactorily  maintained  by  the  friendly  horse 
or  camel  and  the  familiar  sailing  vessel. 

Before  the  rise  of  capitalism,  trade,  however  extensive,  was  mostly 
the  enterprise  of  individuals  or  families,  and  seems  to  have  been  under¬ 
taken  as  much  for  the  adventure  of  meeting  new  peoples  in  new  countries 
as  for  making  large  profits.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  little 
wonder  that  applied  mechanics  and  engineering  remained  practically 
where  Greek  intellect  had  left  them.  The  Arabs,  however,  made  better 
and  more  accurate  devices  for  measuring  time,  clepsydras  or  water-clocks. 
The  earliest  reference  to  a  clock  is  found  in  al-Jahiz’s  Kitdb-al-Hayawdn 
in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century.3 

1.  Sarton,  /or.  cit.,  p.  70S. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  710-1 1. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  632. 
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Between  1146  and  1169  Muhammad  ibn  All  ibn  Rustam  al- Khurasan! 
al-Sa'ati  constructed  the  clock  placed  on  the  Bab-al-Jayrun  of  Damascus, 
hence  Bab-al-Sa‘ah,  by  which  name  it  was  often  called.  Muhammad  ibn 
‘Ali  remained  in  charge  of  the  clock  till  his  death  in  1184  or  1185.  It  was 
seen  and  mentioned  by  ibn-Jubayr,  Qazwini,  ibn-Battutah  and  others. 
Muhammad  ibn-‘Al!’s  son.  Fakhr-al-Dln  Ridwan  ibn  al-Sa‘atI  repaired 
and  improved  this  clock  and  in  1203  wrote  a  book  explaining  its  use  and 
construction.  Ridwan  was  born  in  Damascus  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Ayyuhid  princes  al-Fa’i2  Ibrahim  and  Mu'azzam  ‘Isa,  sons  of  al-'Adil 
Sayi-al-Din,  Ruler  of  Egypt  and  Svria1  irom  1 198  to  1218. 

(It  may  be  remarked  here  that  al-‘Adil  and  his  sons  were  great  patrons 
of  learning.  Muhadhdhib-al-Din  abu-Muhammad  ‘Abd-al- Rahim  ihn 
‘All  al-Dimashql.  teacher  of  the  famous  writer  ibn-Ab!-Usaybi‘ah  and 
the  great  physician  ibn-al-Naf!s  ‘Ala’-al-Din  Abii-al-Hasan  held  import¬ 
ant  medical  posts  under  these  potentates.  Ihn-al-Nalis,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  regarded  by  modern  Egyptian  physicians  to  have  anticipated  William 
Harvey  in  the  correct  explanation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood).1 

An  important  treatise  on  mechanical  sciences,  Kittib-al-Marifai  al- 
lliyal-al-Handasah  (dealing  chiefly  with  Hydraulic  appliances,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  German  translation  with  commentaries  by  Eilhard  Wiedemann) 
was  composed  bv  ‘Abu-al-'Izz  Isma'il  ibn  Razzaz  Badl'-al-Zaman  al~ 
Jazari  at  Amid  in  Diyar  Bakr  for  the  Urtaqid  ruler  Nasir  al-Din  Muham¬ 
mad,  probably  in  1205  or  1206.  A  critical  study  of  the  original  Arabic 
will  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  Arab  technique  of  time-measurement.2 3 

With  regard  to  Military  Science,  Najm-al-Dln  al-Ahdab  Hasan  al- 
Rammah,  a  Syrian,  wrote  shortly  before  1300  a  treatise  called  al-Furusiyah 
wal-Manasib  al-Harbiyah,  which  describes  the  purification  of  nitre 
(possibly  as  an  ingredient  for  manufacture  of  gunpowder)  and  contains 
pyrotechnic  recipes.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  in 
al-TJmari  (d.  1348). :i 


FALL  OF  BAGHDAD  AND  MONGOL  RESPONSE  TO  ISLAM 

CHANGlZ  Khan’s  destruction  of  Samarqand,  Bokhara  and  Balkli, 
and  in  fact  of  the  entire  Khwarizm  Shah!  empire  in  1220  was  followed  by 
Hulagu’s  invasion  of  the  tottering  ‘Abbasld  Khilafat,  already  dismembered 
into  petty  semi-independent  states  in  the  East  and  West.  Fanatics  and 
Crusaders  were  harassing  the  Fertile  Crescent  at  about  the  same  time  and 
the  final  crash  came  when  the  Tartar  hordes  under  Hulagu  sacked  Baghdad 
and  levelled  to  the  dust  its  palaces  and  public  buildings,  putting  to  the 
sword  practically  every  member  of  al-Musta‘sim’s  family  and  looting  and 

1.  G.  Sarton,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1009. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  631  and  632. 

3.  Hitt i ,  Joe.,  cit.,  p.  66s. 
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burning  the  invaluable  treasures  of  fine  arts  and  learning  that  his  illustrious 
predecessors  had  collected  so  laboriously  for  generations  in  the  proud 
capital  of  their  vast  empire.  The  full  significance  of  the  havoc  thus 
wrought  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.1  A  sober  estimate  would 
have  us  believe  that  only  one  book  out  of  every  thousand  listed  in  ibn-al- 
NaclTmks  Fihrist  escaped  destruction.  The  fall  of  Baghdad  was  not  only 
a  death-blow  to  Muslim  culture,  it  was  (in  its  ultimate  effects)  an  immense 
setback  to  world  civilization  in  general.  Sa‘di’s  (1184-1283)  lament  over 
this  terrible  calamity  in  a  poem  of  about  25  verses  will  for  ever  keep  its 
memory  alive  in  the  hearts  of  students  of  Persian  literature. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans  of 
Egypt  (Baybars  and  Qala'un)  culminating  in  their  complete  victory  at 
*Ayn  Jalut  in  1260  and  at  Hims  in  1280,  the  whole  Muslim  wrorld  would 
have  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  Tartar  savages.  (The  Mamluks 
later  expelled  the  Crusaders  also  from  every  city  they  had  formerly 
captured)/2  The  culture  and  religion  of  Islam,  however,  eventually  trium¬ 
phed  over  the  brute  force  of  the  Tartars,  and  we  find  a  new  centre  of 
cultural  and  scientific  activity  growing  at  Maraghah  (and  later  at  Samar- 
qand)  under  the  patronage  of  these  very  Tartars  (or  of  their  Muslim 
descendants),  but  this  renaissance  was  short-lived  and  was  negligible 
compared  to  past  achievements. 

At  Maraghah  an  observatory  was  built  the  very  next  year  alter  the 
fall  of  Baghdad  under  the  supervision  of  NasIr-al-Dln  TusI,  and  he  and 
his  colleagues  again  lighted  the  lamp  of  learning.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  NasIr-al-Din’s  contributions  to  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Abu  Ja'far  Muhammad  ibn-al-Hasan  Nasir-al-Din  al-TusI,  surnamed 
al-Muhaqqiq,  was  born  in  1201  and  wras  kidnapped  at  an  early  age  by  the 
Ism  full  governor  oi  Quhistan.  He  was  kept  under  watch  at  the  Isma'Ili 
stronghold  ol  Aiamut  till  the  Mongols  captured  it.  He  entered  Hu  lag  ids 
service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  wazlr  through  his  talents  and  died  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  in  1274.  He  may  have  known  some  Greek  but  certainly  knew  the 
Greek  mathematicians  and  their  classical  works  through  Arabic  transla¬ 
tions,  and  edited  a  large  collection  ol  Arabic  works  on  the  standard  Greek 
geometers  and  astronomers  in  his  Kitab-al-Mutaivassiidl  bain  at  Hand asah 
ivaUUai'a.  His  lame  as  a  great  mathematician  rests  primarily  on  his 
work  on  trigonometry.  But  his  work  in  other  branches  of  mathematics  is 
also  highly  commendable.  His  discussions  of  Euclid’s  axioms  and  postu¬ 
lates  are  masterly  and  laid  the  foundations  of  non-Euclidean  geometry. 
His  treatise  relerringto  Menelaus’  theorem,  entitled Shakl-al-Qatla  (known 
to  Mediaeval  Latin  Europe  under  the  name  Figura  cat  a)  is  divided  into 
five  books  of  which  hooks  3  and  4  deal  with  plane  and  spherical  trigono¬ 
metry  respectively,  the  earlier  books  dealing  writh  transversals,  etc.  He 
did  much  original  work  in  these  subjects  and  deduced  some  elegant 


1.  Kakhri,  p.  454. 

2.  Ihn-alUbri,  p.  500. 
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theorems  on  roulettes  also.1 

At  the  Maraghah  observatory  a  number  of  efficient  and  newly  designed 
instruments  were  used  for  making  observations  on  stars,  etc.  by  Naslr-al- 
Dln  and  his  staff,  hence  the  excellence  ol  the  astronomical  tables  prepared 
there  -the  Zlj  Ilkhani.  NasIr-al-Dln  received  his  main  training  from  his 
teacher  Kamal-al-Dln  ibn  Yunus,  and  before  going  over  to  Maraghah  had 
probably  written  his  Tadhkirah  fi  ‘Ilm-al-l lai’u,  a  very  condensed  text¬ 
book  of  astronomy.  His  criticism  of  Ptolemy’s  Almagest  regarding  the 
theory  of  planetary  motion  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Copernican  system. 

Nasir-al-Din’s  most  brilliant  pupil,  Qutb-al-Din  Shlraxi  (1236-1311) 
wrote  Nihayut-al-Idrak  fi  Dirayat-al-Aflak,  which  is  largely  a  development 
of  the  Tadhhirah  in  astronomical  topics  but  also  contains  valuable  discus¬ 
sions  on  geometrical  optics,  like  the  nature  of  vision  and  the  formation 
of  the  rainbow.  The  primary  bow  is  explained  as  due  to  two  refractions 
and  one  internal  reflection  and  the  secondary  to  two  refractions  and  two 
internal  reflections  of  solar  rays  in  minute  spherical  drops  of  water, 
suspended  in  the  air  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Descartes  in 
the  1 6th  century.  Of  course  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  had  to  wait  till 
Newton’s  experiments  on  the  dispersion  of  light  for  their  correct  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Qutb-al-Din  travelled  extensively  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Islam, 
and  on  entering  the  service  of  the  II  Khan  of  Persia,  Ahmad,  was  sent 
by  him  on  an  embassy  to  Sayf-al-Dln  Qala’un,  Mamluk  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
to  inform  him  of  his  (Ahmad’s)  having  embraced  Islam  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.2 

Kamal-al-Dln  Ears!  (died  ca.  1320)  was  a  famous  pupil  of  Qutb  and 
under  his  inspiration  wrote  Tanqih-al-Mandzir  (a  commentary  on  ibn-al- 
Haytham’s  classical  work  on  optics,  Kitab-al-Mandzir )  which  has  recently 
been  published  with  notes,  by  the  Da’irat-al-Ma'arif,  Hyderabad. 

Muslim  Mtngol  interest  in  astronomy  manifested  itself  again  in  the 
institution  of  an  observatory  at  Samarqand  under  the  patronage  of  Ulugh 
Beg  (1393-1440),  a  grandson  of  Tamerlane  who  published  a  catalogue  of 
stars  comparing  his  own  observations  of  their  magnitudes,  etc.,  with 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  al-Sufi,  along  with  planetary  tables.  Ulugh  Beg 
was  assassinated  by  his  eldest  son  through  jealousy  for  preference  shown 
to  the  second.  After  his  death  astronomy  ceased  altogether  to  be  a  subject 
of  inquiry  at  Samarqand. 

ARAB  ENTERPRIZE  IN  IFRlQTYAH,  S1Q1LL1YAH  AND 

ANDALUSIA,  ETC. 

ARAB  conquest  of  North  Africa  began  after  ‘Uqbah  ibn  Naif  built 
al-Qayrawan  in  670,  at  the  site  of  old  Carthage.  Harun-al-Rashld 

1.  G.  Sarton,  loc.  cit Vol.  II,  Part  III.,  pp.  1001-7. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1017. 
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appointed  Ibrahim  ibn  al-Aghlab  governor  of  Tunis  in  8oo,  and  he  ruled 
the  country  as  an  independent  Amir  till  8n,  with  Qayrawan  as  capital. 
It  served  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  Byzantine  colonies  round  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Sicily  was  conquered  in  902. 1  The  Aghlabid  dynasty 
lasted  till  909  and  by  that  time  converted  the  Latin  speaking  Christians  of 
North  Africa  into  Arabic  speaking  Muslims  by  the  usual  methods  of 
concessions  and  amelioration.  Muslim  rule  in  Sicily,  with  Balarm  (Palermo) 
as  capital  was  at  its  height  during  the  reign  of  abu-al-Futuh  Yusuf  ibn 
'Abdallah  (1989-98)  and  lasted  for  189  years  until  1091,  when  it  was 
completely  supplanted  by  the  Normans. 

Even  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Normans,  the  Arabs  of  Sicily  and 
Western  Islam  in  general  continued  to  be  the  leaders  of  culture  and 
erudition  in  that  island.  Roger  II  and  his  grandson  Frederick  II  of 
Hohenstaufen  (ruler  of  Sicily  and  Germany,  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  after  1220,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  1225)  favoured  the  Arabs  and 
encouraged  them  to  found  a  colony  of  their  own  at  Girgenti  (moved  later 
to  Lucera).  It  was  at  the  court  of  Roger  II  that  abu-'Abdallah  Muhammad 
ibn  Muhammad  al-ldrisl  (d.  1 1 66)  wrote  his  treatise  on  geography  and 
cartography  (Kitdb  Rnjdr),  entitled  Nuzhat  al-Mushtaqfi  Ikhtirdq  al  Afaq. 
It  is  a  monumental  work  combining  with  the  main  information  available 
from  Ptolemy  ar.d  Mas'udl’s  treatises  much  original  matter  collected  by 
Idrlsi  himself  from  reports  of  observers  that  were  sent  to  various  countries 
to  acquire  data.  He  presented  to  Roger  II  a  celestial  sphere  and  a  disk¬ 
shaped  map  of  the  world,  both  made  of  silver.2 

We  shall  discuss  later  the  importance  of  this  Norman  patronage  of 
Arab  learning  on  European  civilization.  Another  great  name  will  now  be 
introduced,  that  has  made  distant  Morocco  famous  in  the  annals  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  Abu-'Ali  al-Hasan  ibn  ‘All  ibn  ‘Umar  al- 
Marrakushi  (died  1262)  did  most  of  his  work  in  Morocco.  His  book, 
Jami  al-Mabadi  wal-Ghayat,  is  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  astronomy 
(practical  as  well  as  theoretical),  with  description  of  instruments  and 
chapters  on  trigonometry  containing  tables  not  only  of  sines  (for  every 
half  degree  of  angle)  but  of  versed  sines  (Arabic  Sahm,  singular)  arc  sines 
and  arc  cotangents.  He  makes  free  use  of  graphical  methods  also  in  the 
solution  of  problems.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  240  stars  for  the  year  622 
A.H.  (1225-26).  Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  135  places  are  also  given, 
of  which  he  himsell  observed  34.  He  gives  the  value  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  as  54"  per  annum.3  In  pure  literature  also  we  find  a  most 
popular  contribution  from  North  Africa  ;  the  poem  of  al-Burdah  by 
Sharaf-al-Din  Muhammad  al-Busiri  (1213-ca.  1296),  inspired  by  his 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Prophet  for  a  miraculous  cure.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Persian,  Turkish,  German,  French,  English  and  Italian, 


1.  Ibn  al-Alhir,  Vol.  VIII. 

2.  Hitti,  loc.  cit.,  p.  609. 

3.  G.  Sarton,  loi\  cit.,  Vol.  II,  part  II,  pp.  621-2. 
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with  some  90  commentaries  on  it  in  various  languages.1 

Turning  now  to  Spain,  we  may  note  that  Arab  intellectual  activity  in 
that  country  really  begins  with  the  advent  of  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  (al-Dakhil) 
ibn  al-Mu'awiyah,  a  grandson  of  Hisham,  10th  Umyyad  Khalif  of  Damascus 
in  755,  after  the  civil  wars  among  the  Arab  leaders  that  had  settled  in 
Spain.  There  was,  of  course,  a  surprising  amount  of  preparatory  work 
done  in  the  earlier  stages,  since  Tariq  ibn  Ziyad  routed  Roderick  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Barbate  river,  but  it  was  chiefly  the  conquest  of  an  alien 
country  under  an  incessant  urge  to  move  forward.  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  II 
(al-Awsat)  while  supporting  religion  at  his  court,  through  Yahya  ibn 
Yahya,  ?  pupil  of  the  famous  Malik  ibn  Anas,  encouraged  the  fine  arts 
also  with  the  same  zeal.  He  welcomed  to  his  court  Ziryab  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  and  musicians  of  his  time,  when  he  fled  from  Baghdad, 
afraid  of  the  jealousy  of  his  teacher  Ishaq  ibn  ‘All  al-Mawsill.  Cordova 
under  Ziryab’s  lead  became  a  second  Baghdad  in  setting  the  fashion  to 
the  civilized  world  with  refinements  in  dress,  coiffure  and  general  society 
life.  From  the  Court,  music  and  song  spread  into  the  whole  country  with 
MuwashshahandZaial.  It  was  thus  that  Spain  and  South-Western  France 
became  ‘music-minded  ’  under  Arab  influence,  for  all  times.  After 
Ziryab,  abu-al-Qasim  ‘Abbas  ibn  Firnas  (d.  888)  introduced  oriental 
music  and  displayed  much  scientific  activity  also.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  successful  attempt  at  soaring  flight  (i.e.,  flight  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  power),  putting  on  a  suit  of  feathers  and  wings  ;  but  after 
flying  a  long  distance  hurt  himself  in  alighting,  for  want  of  a  steadying 
tail.  This  account  must  not  be  taken  as  a  ‘  flight  of  fancy  ’  on  the  part 
of  story-tellers.  Modern  interest  in  gliding  and  gliders  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded  if  the  original  Arabic  literature  on  the  subject  of  ‘Abbas  ibn  Firnas’ 
flight  is  searched  for  and  carefully  studied.2 

Ibn  Firnas  is  credited  also  with  the  building  of  a  planetarium  showing 
stars  and  even  clouds  and  lightning. 

Muslim  Spain  rose  to  its  pinnacle  of  glory  during  the  reign  of  ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman  III,  from  912-961,  assuming  the  title  of  Amir  al  Mu’minin 
from  929  onwards.  Cordova  (Arabic  Qurtubah)  became  the  centre  of 
learning  and  culture  in  Western  Europe,  for  Muslims,  Christians  and 
Jews.  After  Baghdad  and  Constantinople  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  city  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the  most  advanced  of  all  in 
its  cleanliness,  street-lighting  and  other  municipal  facilities.  No  wonder 
that  the  German  nun  Hrostsvitha  called  it  ‘  the  Jewel  of  the  World.' 
4 Abd-al-Rahman  III,  though  harassed  on  all  sides  by  foreign  foes  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  overcame  all  his  enemies  gradually  and 
completely  and  left  his  country  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning.  Spain  was  the 
only  country  at  the  time  where  they  found  a  real  home,  after  their  pro- 


1.  Hitti,  loc.  cit.»  p.  689. 

2.  Maqqari,  VoL  II,  p.  254. 
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longed  persecutions  from  their  Christian  rulers  of  Europe.  They  held  the 
highest  offices  in  state  administration.  Hasday  ben  §harput  was  not  only 
the  royal  physician  but  wazlr  also.  During  ‘Abd-al-Rahman’s  time  trade 
and  agriculture  developed  so  remarkably — thanks  to  his  building  up  a 
powerful  merchant  navy  and  construction  of  canals — that  the  royal 
revenue  amounted  to  6,245,000  dinars  annually.1  Qurtubah  with  its 
beautiful  gardens,  orchards  and  palaces  (al-Zahra  among  others),  its  magni¬ 
ficent  mosques,  and  well-stocked  libraries  had  a  population  of  half  a 
million  inhabitants.  Every  mosque  had  its  school  and  education  was  so 
liberal  that,  in  the  words  of  Dozy,  practically  every  man  could  read  and 
write.  The  University  of  Cordova  attracted  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  of  the  most  disinguished  teachers  of  the  time  lectured  there 
on  theology,  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  science,  medicine  and 
philosophy. 

His  successor  Hakam  II  was  an  equally  great  patron  of  learning,  besides 
being  himself  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank — in  fact  the  foremost  scholar -king 
in  Islam.  His  library  contained  no  less  than  400,000  volumes,  several  of 
which  were  embellished  by  his  own  marginal  notes,  and  in  the  catalogues 
of  their  titles  occupied  44  volumes.2 

After  al-Hakam,  Umayyad  power  began  to  waver  in  Spain,  but  litera¬ 
ture,  science  and  the  fine  arts  continued  to  be  cultivated  at  all  the  courts 
of  the  petty  monarchies  into  which  the  Empire  degenerated.  A  daughter 
of  the  Umayyad  prince,  Muhammad  Ill  al-Mustakfi  (d.  ca.  1025),  the 
beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  al-Walladah,  attained  to  great  renown 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Before  her  death  in  1087  her  home  in  Cordova 
was  the  rendezvous  of  poets  and  savants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
al-Maqqarl,  the  women  of  Andalusia  at  this  time  were  so  well-read  that 
eloquence  was  a  second  instinct  in  them.3 

When  the  banu-‘Abbad  rose  to  power  in  Seville  (1023-91)  al-Mu‘- 
tamid,  who  was  himself  a  great  poet,  chose  a  friendless  wanderer  al- 
‘Ammar  for  his  wazlr,  and  a  poor  country  girl  al-rtimad  for  his  favourite 
queen,  primarily  on  account  of  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

Yusuf  al-Mu’tamin,  Hudid  king  of  Saragossa  from  1081  to  1085,  was 
another  great  patron  of  learning.  He  was  himself  a  good  mathematician 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  that  subject  entitled  Istikmal,  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Judah  ibn  ‘Aqnln  (in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century) 
to  be  of  such  a  high  standard  that  it  should  be  studied  along  with  Euclid, 
the  Almagest  and  “  the  Middle  Books.”  Unfortunately  no  copy  of  this 
royal  book  is  now  extant.4 

Coming  down  from  scholars  of  princely  origin  to  democratic  circles, 
we  propose  to  begin  with  some  writers  of  pure  literature,  such  as  the 
celebrated  author  of  ‘Iqd  al-Farid,  ibn  ‘abd-Rabbihi  (860-940),  the  laureate 

1.  Hitti,  toe.  cit.,  p.  525,  ibn-ldh&ri,  Vol.  II ;  ibn- Khaldun,  Vol.  IV. 

2.  Maqqari,  Vol.  I.  pp.  249-50,  256. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol,  II,  pp.  536-639. 

4.  G.  Sarton,  foe.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  759. 
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of  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  III,  about  the  importance  of  whose  work  some  re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made  in  connection  with  our  sources  of  knowledge 
of  Arab  citizen  life.  Among  scores  of  learned  men  professing  linguistics 
at  the  University  of  Cordova  may  be  mentioned  al-Qali  (901-67)  who  was 
educated  at  Baghdad  but  found  it  worth  his  while  to  settle  in  Spain. 
Foremost  among  his  pupils  was  Muhammad  ibn  al-Hasan  al-Zubaydl 
(928-89)  of  Seville,  who  was  appointed  tutor  by  al-Hakam  to  his  son 
Hisham.  and  later  wrote  a  classified  list  of  grammarians  and  philologists 
right -up  to  his  own  time.1 

Very  few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  grammar 
was  developed  in  Spain  on  the  model  of  the  Arabic  grammar.  It  retains 
to  this  day  its  Arabic  character.  Abu-Zakariyah  Yahya  ibn  Da’ud,  a 
Jewish  scholar,  who  flourished  at  Cordova  and  died  in  the  nth  century 
accomplished  this  task,  translating  the  technical  terms  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  of  Muslim  writers  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
Muslim  Spain  was  ‘AllibnHazm  (994-1064).  He  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  serving  as  wazir  at  the  courts  of  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Umayyad  family  near  its  downfall,  ‘Abd-al-Rahman  V 
al-Mustazhir  and  Hisham  III  al-Mu'tadd.  He  retired  thence  to  a  life 
of  scholarly  seclusion  and  is  credited  with  having  written  400  volumes  on 
history  and  theology,  logic,  poetry,  etc.2  His  Tawq-al-Hamamah  is  an 
anthology  of  love-poems,  composed  probably  in  his  younger  days  ;  but 
his  best  known  work,  very  catholic  and  unique  up  to  that  time,  al-Fasl 
ft-al-Milal  w’al-Ahwa’  w’al-Nihal  deals  with  comparative  religion. 

On  the  downfall  of  Qurtubah,  a  number  of  provincial  cities  (scats  of 
petty  kingdoms)  like  Seville.  Toledo  and  Granada  rose  into  power  and 
became  university  towns,  where  scholars  and  scientists  found  encourage¬ 
ment  and  followers. 

Abu-al-Walld  Ahmad  ibn  Zaydun  (1003-71)  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  Spanish  Islam.  His  letters  were  regarded 
as  a  model  of  grace  and  erudition.  Falling  violently  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  princess  al-Walladah  he  got  into  trouble  for  a  time,  but  later 
became  grand  wazir  and  army  commander  of  the  'Abbadl  prince,  al- 
Mutadid. 

Lisan-al-Din  ibn  al-Khatib’s  name  can  adorn  the  list  of  Hispano- 
Muslim  poets  as  well  as  historians.  He  also  held  the  posts  of  minister  and 
commander  (hence  called  Dhu-al-Wizaratavn)  at  the  court  of  the  Nasrid 
Sultan,  Yusuf  abu’al-Hajjaj  (1333-54)  and  his  successor,  but  afraid  of  court 
intrigues  fled  to  Fas,  where  his  enemies  strangled  him.  Though  he  has 
written  many  books  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  his  name  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  through  his  work  on  the  history  of  Granada,  Ihatah  ft  Tarikh 
Ghamdtah.3 

1.  Ibn-KijallikSn,  Vol.  II,  pp.  338-40. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

3.  Hitti,  tor.  cit,  p.  567.  Al-Maqqafl\  Nafh  al- Tib. 
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In  historiography  we  can  briefly  mention  only  a  few  names,  for  want 
of  space  :  Abu-Bakr  ibn  ‘Umar  ibn-al-Qutlyah,  who  was  born  at  Cordova 
and  died  there  in  977,  is  the  author  of  Tarikh  Iftitah  al-Andalus,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  Arab  conquest  to  the  earlier  part  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
Ill’s  reign.  Abu-Marwan  Hayyan  ibn  Khalaf  of  Cordova  (987-1076) 
wrote  50  books  one  of  which  al-Matin  alone  comprised  60  volumes.  His 
al-Muqtabis  fl  Tarikh  al  Andalus  has  survived. 

On  the  Muwahhid  period  in  Spain  and  Morocco  ‘Abd-al- Wahid  al- 
Marrakushl’s  history  (written  in  1224)  is  considered  most  valuable.  The 
name  of  the  Hispano-Arab  Sufi  abu-Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  ‘All  Muhayy- 
al-Dln  ibn  ‘Arab!  (al-Shaikh-al-Akbar),  born  in  Murcia  in  1165,  and 
author  of  al-Futuhat  al-Makkiyah  and  Fusus-al-Hikam,  etc.,  is  still  held  in 
great  respect.  He  died  at  Damascus  in  1240. 

Among  the  foremost  biographers  of  Muslim  Spain  was  abu-al-Walid 
‘Abd-allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al-Faradi  (born  in  Cordova  in  962  and 
murdered  during  the  sack  of  the  city  in  xoi  3),  Qadi  of  Valencia  and  author 
of  Tarikh  ‘Ulatna’  Andalus.  The  book  was  later  supplemented  by  ibn- 
Bashkuwal  abu-al-Qasim  Khalaf  ibn  ‘Abd-al-Malik  in  1139  in  a  volume 
entitled  al-$ilah  fi  Tarikh  A’ immat-al- Andalus,  which  was  in  its  turn 
continued  by  abu- ‘Abd-allah  Muhammad  ibn  al-Abbar  (1199-1260)  of 
Valencia,  and  completed  with  Takmilah  Kitab  al-Silah.  Ibn  al-Abbar 
wrote  also  al-Hullah  al-Siyara.  Another  biographer  of  note  was  abu- 
Ja'far  Ahmad  ibn  Yahya  al-Dabb!  (died  1202),  author  of  Bughyat-al- 
Multamis  fi  Tarikh  Rijal  al-Andalus. 

Abu-al-Qasim  Sa'Id  ibn  Ahmad  al-Tulaytuli  ( 1029-70 ),  himself  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  compiled  a  valuable  book  on  the  history 
of  science  called  tabaqat-al-Umam. 

The  most  renowned  of  all  historians  of  Western  Islam  was  ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman  ibn  Khaldun  (1332-1406)  author  of  al-Tbar  wa-Diwan al-Mubtada 
t v-al-Khabar  fi  Ayydm-al-' Arab  w-al-‘ Ajam  w-al-Barbar,  a  monumental 
work  on  Muslim  history  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Its 
Muqaddamah  is  a  masterpiece  of  historical  criticism  on  the  effect  of  envir¬ 
onment,  on  national  development,  etc.,  and  an  introduction  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history.  Ibn-Khaldun  was  of  Spanish-Arab  extraction,  born  in 
Tunis,  and  held  responsible  posts  at  Fas  and  later  at  Granada.  He 
returned  subsequently  to  Africa  and  settling  near  Tilimsan,  began  work 
on  his  history.  On  his  way  to  Cairo,  after  some  years  he  was  appointed 
Qadi  by  Barquq  (Mamluk  Sultan  al-Zahir).  When  al-Zahir’s  successor 
al-Nasir  led  a  campaign  against  Tamerlane,  ibn-Khaldun  accompanied 
him. 

The  Muslims  of  Spain  made  good  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
geography  also.  Al-IdrlsI  whose  work  has  already  been  described  was 
Dorn  at  Ceuta  in  1100  of  Hispano-Arab  parents.  Abu-‘Ubaiyd  ‘Abd- 
Allan  ibn  ‘Abd-al-AzIz  al-Bakri,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  flourished  at  Cordova.  His  Kitab  al-Masalik  w-al-Mamalik 
written  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary  is  the  earliest  important  work  of 
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Spanish  Arabs  on  geography.  The  works  of  several  travellers  like  ibn- 
Jubayr  al-Mazini  and  ibn-Battutah  are  storehouses  of  interesting  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge.  Ibn-Jubayr,  abu-al-Husayn  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
(born  1145)  travelled  from  Granada  to  Mecca  through  Egypt,  Syria  and 
al-Traq,  while  these  three  countries  were  still  partly  under  the  grip  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  described  his  experiences  in  his  book  Rihlah.  Abu-al- 
Hamid  Muhammad  al-Mazini  (1080-1170)  also  of  Granada,  has  described 
his  travels  in  Russia  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  river  Volga  in  his 
Tvhfat-al-Albab,  where  we  are  told  of  trade  in  fossil  bones  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  (ivory)  carried  on  with  Khwarizm.  The  greatest  traveller  of 
the  early  Muslim  world  was  ibn-Battutah  who  was  born  in  Tanjah 
(Tangier)  in  1304.  He  made  four  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  14th  century  and  proceeded  on  to  Ceylon,  Bengal,  the 
Maldlb  islands  and  even  as  far  as  China.  The  Arabs  and  the  Muslim 
intelligentsia  in  general  were  aware  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  from 
as  early  a  time  as  that  of  al-Mamum ;  abu-‘Ubaydah  Muslim  al-Balinsi 
has  clearly  expressed  this  notion  in  his  writings  in  the  first  half  of  the 
10th  century,  and  it  is  from  accounts  of  such  travels  and  such  statements 
that  Columbus  drew  his  inspiration  to  discover  America.  The  prevailing 
belief  all  over  Christian  Europe  in  those  days  was  that  the  earth  was  flat. 

Spain  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  Arab  astronomers  among 
whom  we  may  mention  abu-al-Qasim  Maslamah  al-Majrltl  (1007)  of 
Cordova  who  revised  and  edited  al- Khwarizmi’s  Zij  ;  abu-Ishaq  Ibrahim 
ibn  Yahya  al-Zarqall  (1028-1087)  of  Toledo,  known  to  the  Latin  world 
as  Arzachel,  whose  astronomical  Tables  of  Toledo  were  very  widely 
known  and  used,  and  whose  determination  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
is  correct  to  within  one  minute  of  arc,  and  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  420,  much  nearer  the  truth  than  Ptolemy’s  exaggerated  62°;  Jabir  ibn 
Aflah  (died  ca.  1140),  of  Ishblliah  (Seville),  who  made  important  advances 
in  spherical  trigonometry,  was  the  inventor  of  an  armillary  sphere  for 
measuring  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  author  of  a  book  on 
astronomy  in  which  the  defects  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  were  pointed  out 
and  improvements  on  it  attempted  ;  abu-Ishaq  Nur-al-Din  al-Bitruji 
(born  in  Morocco,  died  in  Seville  in  1204)  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher, 
ibn-Tufayl,  and  attempted  in  his  book,  the  Physical  Theory  of  the  Planets, 
to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  by  putting  up  a  better 
explanation  of  planetary  motion,  but  without  appreciable  success,  owing 
to  the  tyranny  of  Aristotelian  ideas  that  heavenly  bodies  must  move  only 
in  circles  ! 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  destructive 
criticisms  of  al-Zarqall,  al-Bitruji  (Latin  Alpetragius),  NasIr-al-Dln  TusI 
and  others  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  broke  down  eventually 
and  Copernicus  came  out  boldly  with  his  helio-centric  theory.  He  refers 
to  his  indebtedness  to  al-Zarqall  and  al-Battani  in  his  book  De  Revolu- 
tionibus  Orbium  Clestium. 

In  Botany  we  have  abu-al-‘Abbas  al-Nabatl  of  Seville  who  made 
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extensive  explorations  in  Spain,  along  the  coast  of  North  Africa,  Arabia 
and  the  Red  Sea,  early  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  These  he 
describes  in  his  Kitab-al-Rihlah,  and  gives  a  list  of  new  plants  that  he 
discovered  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Cordovan  physician,  abu-Ja'far  Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad  al- 
Ghafiqi  (died  1165)  collected  a  large  number  of  plants  from  Spain  and 
Africa  and  made  a  first  attempt  at  their  classification  giving  their  names 
in  the  Arabic,  Latin  and  Berber  languages.  His  work  on  simples,  al- 
Adwiyah-al-Mufradah,  was  largely  consulted  and  made  use  of  by  later 
workers  in  the  same  field. 

1  Abdullah  ibn  Ahmad  ibn  al-Baytar  of  Malaga  (died  in  1248  at  Da¬ 
mascus)  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  botanist  and  pharmacist  of  all  the 
Muslims  in  the  East  and  West.  He  roamed  about  Spain  and  in  North 
Africa  in  search  of  plants  and  on  being  appointed  chief  herbalist  at  the 
court  of  the  Ayyubid  Sultan,  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  at  Cairo  continued  his 
search  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  His  al-Mughni  fi  al-Adwiyah  al-Mufradah 
(on  materia  medica)  and  al-Jami  fi  al-Adwiyah  al-Mufradah  (a  collection 
of  simples  with  t  heir  properties,  etc.)  were  dedicated  to  al-Kamil’s  successor 
al-Salih.  The  latter  work  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Parts  of  its  Latin  version  were  printed  in  1758  at  Cremona.1 

Arab  and  Arabic  speaking  physicians  of  Spain  were  great  scholars  in 
other  branches  of  science  as  well.  A  number  of  them  had  only  an  acade¬ 
mical  interest  in  medicine.  To  this  class  belonged  ibn-Rushd.  Musii  ibn 
Maymun  (Latin  Maimonides),  ibn-Bajjah  and  ibn-Tufayl.  They  will  be 
taken  up  while  discussing  philosophy.  It  may  suffice  here  to  remark 
that  when  the  Black-Death  ravaged  Europe,  Muslim  physicians  were  quick 
to  find  out  its  infectious  nature  and  ibn-al-Khatib  discussed  the  matter 
at  some  length  in  his  Muqniat-al-  Sail  ‘an  Marad-al-Ha  il,  and  strongly 
recommended  segregation  while  the  Christians  stood  helpless.2 

Owing  to  religious  scruples  both  Muslim  physicians  and  their  early 
Christian  colleagues  had  at  first  a  dislike  for  vivisection  and  mutilation  of 
corpses.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  necessarily  poor,  hence  their 
aversion  to  surgery.  What  little  the  Muslims  knew  was  from  the  operations 
performed  on  dead  bodies  of  apes.  Their  greatest  surgeon  was  abu-al- 
jarrah  Khalaf  ibn  ‘Abbas  al-ZahrawI  (died  1013),  court-physician  to  al- 
Hakam  II.  All  that  was  known  at  the  time  in  this  art  is  embodied  in  his 
concise  book  al-Tasrif  li  man  'Ajaza  ‘an  al-Ta’dlif,  like  the  crushing  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  blood-letting,  cauterization,  etc. ,  and  included  a  chapter 
on  surgical  instruments  also.  The  surgical  portion  of  this  work  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremona — prince  of  Latin  translators 
from  Arabic.  Various  editions  of  the  work  were  published  in  later  times  ; 
at  Venice  in  1497,  at  Basle  in  1541  and  at  Oxford  in  1778,  and  served  as 
text-book.3 

1.  Hitti,  loc.  at.,  p.  576. 

a.  Ibid.,  p.  576. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  577- 
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As  an  opportunist,  ‘Abd-al-Latif  al-Baghdadi  (1162-1231)  made  good 
study  of  human  skeletons  accidentally  discovered  in  a  large  pit  at  al-Maks 
(Egypt)  and  made  note  of  much  important  facts  revealed  thereby.1  It  was 
at  Salerno  and  especially  at  Bologna  that  forensic  studies  grudgingly  gave 
sanction  to  performing  operations  on  the  human  corpse  and  contributed 
thus  to  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Al-ZahrawT’s  fame  as  a  physician  is  even  surpassed  by  the  distinction 
attained  by  abu-Marwan  ‘Abd-al-Malik  ibn  abl-al-'Ala-ibn-Zuhr  (Latin 
Avenzoar)  in  pure  medicine.  He  was  born  at  Seville  sometime  between 
1091  and  1094  and  was  the  most  distinguished  member  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Spanish  physicians.  For  a  long  time  he  graced  the  court  of  the 
founder  of  the  al-Muwahhid  dynasty,  ‘Abd-al-Mu’min,  as  wazlr  and 
private  physician.  He  was  friend  of  ibn-Rushd  and  at  his  request  wrote 
al-Tayslr  fi-al-Mudawah  w-al-Tadblr,  a  work  of  great  merit. 

Out  of  a  long  list  of  Hispano -Arabic  philosophers  we  can  mention 
only  a  few.  Ibn-Jablrul  (Sulayman  ibn  Yahhya,  ben  Gabirol,  born  1021) 
long  known  as  the  Jewish  Plato,  though  not  an  Arab,  wrote  in  Arabic  his 
famous  Yanbu' -al-Haydt,  rendered  into  Latin  as  Fans  Vila',  a  work 
which  had  much  influence  on  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
(Franciscan  Friars  are  believed  to  have  based  some  of  their  ideas  on  its 
teachings).  Ibn  Maymun,  a  Jew  (born  in  Cordova  in  1135),  author  of  al- 
Fusul  fi-al-tibb  and  Daldlat-al-Ha  irin  ;  Abu-Bakr  Muhammad  ibn 
Bajjah  (Latin  Avempace,  died  1138)  author  of  Tadbir-al-Mustawahhid  ; 
abu-Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abd-al-Malik  ibn  Tufayl  (died  in  Morocco  in 
1185)  wazlr  and  court-physician  to  the  al-Muwahhid,  ruler  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  abu-Ya‘qub  Yusuf,  and  author  of  the  intellectual  romance  Hayy 
ibn  Yaqzan  ;  and  abu-al-Walid  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad  ibn  Rushd  (the 
famous  Averroes  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  1126-1198),  author  of  Tahafut-al- 
Tahafut  (the  Incoherence  of  Incoherence,  written  in  answer  to  al-Ghaz- 
zall’s  Tahafut-al-Faldsifah),  Tafsir  wa  Kulliat  fi  al-Tibb  are  great 

names  in  the  realm  of  philosophy.  We  are  unable  to  give  even  a  brief 
account  of  their  philosophical  works  beyond  saying  that  ibn-Tufayl’s 
Hayy  ibn  Yaqzan,  first  translated  into  English  from  original  Arabic  by 
Simon  Ockley  is  now  available  in  a  revised  form  with  a  delightful  intro¬ 
duction  by  A.  S.  Fulton  (published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London).  It 
is  a  bold  attempt  to  bring  the  main  beliefs  of  revealed  religion  into  align¬ 
ment  with  rationalistic  ideas. 

Ibn  Rushd’s  (b.  1126  in  Cordova,  d.  1198  in  Marrakash)  name,  at  one 
time  considered  second  only  to  that  of  Aristotle  in  the  West,  has  still  a 
high  place  of  honour  in  the  continental  schools  of  philosophy  in  Europe. 
As  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature  and  natural  phenomena,  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  retina  to  be  the  real  seat  of  perception  of  light  and 
vision.  He  is  credited  also  with  the  discovery  of  sun-spots.2  For  a  casual 


1.  G.  Sarton,  loc .  dt„,  Vol.  II,  p.  599, 

2.  J.  W.  Draper,  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ,  2  YoLs.,  Bell,  (Revised  ed.). 
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observer  to  witness  the  phenomenon  with  the  unaided  eye,  presumably  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  it  must  have  been  an  unusally  large  spot,  and  knowledge 
of  the  year  of  ibn-Rushd’s  observation  may  lead  to  some  interesting  re¬ 
lationship  between  sun-spot  activity  and  allied  phenomena.  Ibn-Rushd’s 
Kulliyat  fi  al-Tibb  (Latin  Colliget )  deals  with  medicine  and  allied  subjects. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  ARAB  LEARNING  AND  CULTURE  TO 

CHRISTIAN  EUROPE 

A  NUMBER  of  distinguished  historians  and  scientific  investigators 
(like  John  William  Draper,  Guizot,  John  Davenport,  Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
M.  P.  E.  Berthelot  and  more  recently  E.  J.  Holmyard,  Max  Meyerhof, 
George  Sarton  and  Philip  K.  Hitti)  have  fully  acknowledged  the  part 
played  by  the  Arabs  and  their  Muslim  collaborators  from  other  national¬ 
ities  in  not  only  preserving  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Greece,  Persia  and 
India  but  adding  enormously  to  it.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  personal  indebtedness  to  these  authors,  especially  the  last  two  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  standard  Arabic  sources),  for  the  bulk  of  in¬ 
formation  incorporated  in  this  brief  sketch.  Even  a  cursory  acquaintance 
with  Muslim  history  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  admiration  for  Arab 
enterprize  and  achievement  in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  From  the 
beginning  oi  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  centuries  the  Arabs  were  eager 
to  acquire  knov.  ledge  and  to  share  it  with  all  others  who  would  care  to  go 
to  them  tor  it.  Their  scientists  and  philosophers  marched  into  foreign 
countries  almost  simultaneously  with  their  generals  and  preachers.  Even 
when  they  degenerated  politically  they  continued  to  be  the  torch-bearers 
oi  learning  for  generations.  It  was  thus  the  wild  Daylamites,  Saljuqs, 
Tartars  and  Berbers,  once  they  came  into  contact  with  the  civilization  of 
Islam,  settled  down  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  assimilation  of  Arab  culture. 
The  greatest  calamity  that  the  Muslim  world  suffered  was  from  the  Tartar 
horde  under  Changlz  Khan  and  Hulagu  and  yet,  these  aggressors  were 
stopped  by  the  Mamluk  Sultans  of  Egypt  who  were  recruited  primarily 
from  as  rough  and  uncivilized  a  stock  as  the  Tartars  themselves. 

Egypt  and  Syria  will  for  ever  proclaim  the  glory  of  Salah-al-Din  (b. 
in  Takrit,  1138,  d.  March  1193),  Rukn-al-Dln  Baybars  (1260-77)  and 
Sayl-al-Din  Qala’un  (1279-90)  not  only  for  their  overcoming  the  Crusaders, 
but  for  their  encouragement  oi  learning,  fine  arts  and  architecture,  their 
schools,  hospitals  and  canals. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Arab  learning  and  culture  spread  through 
Europe.  Sicily  and  Spain  were  the  principal  sources  of  propagation. 
From  Sicily,  its  two  “baptized  Sultans”  Roger  II  and  Frederick  II, 
Hohenstaufcn,  especially  the  latter,  carried  Arab  culture  through  Italy 
across  the  Alps,  Lotharingia  (Lorraine),  Liege,  Gorze  and  Cologne 
becoming  centres  of  Arab  learning.  From  Spain  it  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  into  Western  and  South-Western  France,  slowly  but  surely. 
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When  the  Arabs  came  to  a  halt  in  their  output  of  scientific  work,  roughly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Christian  Europe  was  learning 
medicine,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry  through  its 
students  returning  home  from  the  Universities  of  Cordova,  Toledo 
Seville  and  Granada.  Marvellously  industrious  translators  like  Gerard  of 
Cremona,  Adelard  of  Bath,  Robert  of  Chester,  Michael  Scot,  Stephen  of 
Saragossa,  William  of  Lunis,  Philip  of  Tripoli  and  a  host  of  others,  made 
Arab  lore  available  to  Latin-knowing  people  through  their  laborious  trans¬ 
lations.  Some  books  were  translated  into  Hebrew  also  and  from  Latin 
or  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe. 

The  study  of  medicine  in  Europe  began  at  Salerno  where  Constantine 
the  African,  who  was  lucky  in  having  an  Arab  for  his  teacher,  organized 
the  first  medical  school.  Montpellier  and  Paris  soon  followed  suit.  Arabic, 
being  the  chief  medium  of  scientific  thought  practically  all  over  the  world, 
was  taught  systematically  in  several  European  universities  and  schools, 
especially  at  Toledo,  Nar bonne,  Naples,  Bologna  and  Paris. 

According  to  some  authorities,  scientific  agriculture  spread  over 
France  and  her  neighbouring  countries  from  Arab  Spain  and  over  Italy 
from  Arab  Sicily.  The  system  of  irrigation  introduced,  by  the  Muslim 
rulers  of  Spain  and  their  love  of  horticulture  soon  made  the  country  a 
veritable  garden.  A  relic  of  this  activity  is  preserved  in  a  work  called 
Kitdb  al-Faldhat  by  abu-Zakariya  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al-'Awwam 
Ishblli — though  the  actual  flourishing  orchards  and  flower-gardens  of  old 
have  now  vanished  altogether.  In  this  book  no  less  than  585  plants  are 
described,  with  instructions  for  the  nursing,  rearing  and.  manuring  oi 
more  than  fifty  fruit  trees.1  The  Arabs  introduced  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
sugarcane,  cotton,  orange  and  a  number  of  other  useful  plants  in  Spain. 
Their  textile  industry  was  renowned  all  over  the  continent  and  so  was  the 
temper  of  their  sword  blades.  By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to 
civilization  for  which  Europe  will  be  lor  ever  indebted  to  them  is  the 
introduction  of  paper  manufacture.  They  seem  to  have  learnt  this  art 
from  the  Chinese  in  the  8th  century  and  carried  it  over  to  Samarqand  and 
Baghdad.  From  there  it  reached  Morocco  in  the  nth  century  and  then 
crossing  the  strait  of  Gibralter  flourished  at  Shatibah  in  Spain.2 3  The 
oldest  paper  manuscript  on  record,  that  is  preserved,  is  said  to  be  that 
of  ‘Ubayd-allah  al-Qasim  ibn  Sallam  (died,  837),  entitled  Ghnnb-al- 
Hadith,  dated  Dhu-al-Qa/dah  252  A.H.  (corresponding  to  13th  November 
or  12th  December  866). a 

For  generations  after  the  recovery  of  their  provinces  from  the  Arabs, 
Spanish  Christians,  both  monarchs  and  their  subjects  continued  to  study 
Arabic  and  conduct  most  of  their  intellectual  work  in  that  language.  A 
very  remarkable  example  of  this  propensity  is  on  record.  On  the  Murabit 


1.  Urdu  Translation  by  Sayyid  Hasbim  Nadavi,  (Ma'arif  Press,  AV.amgarh). 

2.  Yaqut,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  235. 

3.  Hitti.  loc.  cit.,  p.  347. 
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dinar  was  impressed  on  the  obverse  side  44  Amir  al-Muslimin  M  and  on  the 
reverse  side  “  Imam  M  with  the  name  of  the  bani-'Abbasiah  Khalifah. 
In  imitation  of  this,  Alfonso,  the  8th  of  Leon  and  Castile  (1168-1214) 
adopted  on  the  corresponding  sides  of  his  own  dinar  in  Arabic  characters 
the  analogous  words  44  Amir  al  -Qatulaqin  M  and  “  Imam  al-Bai‘ah-al- 
Masihiyah.”1 

Many  technical  terms  in  medicine,  astronomy,  chemistry  and  other 
sciences  still  continue  to  be  Arabic,  A  number  of  non-technical  words  of 
several  European  languages  also  have  been  borrowed  from  that  language, 
though  modified  and  disguised  but  easily  discernible  to  anyone  possessing 
good  etymological  knowledge. 

f  oremost  among  the  scientific  terms  are  the  names  of  the  stars.  It  is  a 
pity  that  most  of  them  have  been  badly  distorted  or  ruthlessly  abbreviated, 
so  as  to  lose  much  of  their  original  significance.  As  examples  we  may  cite 
Achernar  for  Akhir-al-Nahr,  Fomalhaut  for  Famm-al-Hut,  Vega  for 
Nasi:  aLWaqif  Altair  for  Nasr-al-Tair,  Daneb  for  Dhanab-al-Dujajah 
and  Denebola  for  Dhar  ab-al- Asad,  etc. 

Mohd.  A.  R.  Kiian. 


j.  Hitti.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  54 2 
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RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OR  THE  PROPHETIC 

CONSCIOUSNESS 


(  Some  views  about  /i  j  ) 


ALL  the  mystics  of  Islam  and  most  of  the  thinkers  have  believed  in 
the  validity  of  religious  experience.  Religious  experience  has  been 
examined  Irom  the  psychological  and  metaphysical  as  well  as  the 
axiological  point  of  view.  The  questions  ol  the  nature  of  it  and  the  validity 
ol  it  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  In  this  short  paper  1  shall  attempt 
to  give  a  sketch  ol  the  points  of  view  adopted  by  some  ol  the  chief  thinkers 
and  mystics. 

According  to  G  ha /./.all  there  are  grades  of  consciousness  corresponding 
to  the  grades  ol  reality.  Every  grade  of  consciousness  is  an  instrument 
of  cognition.  Leaving  out  the  creatures  lower  than  man,  if  we  start  with 
the  human  being  at  his  birth,  we  find  him  starting  life  with  an  indetermin¬ 
ate,  booming  and  buzzing  confusion,  and  the  differentiation  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  separate  and  distinct  senses  proceed  gradually  and  evolve 
step  by  step.  The  child  starts  with  the  lowest  and  the  least  instructive  of 
all  the  senses,  the  sense  ol  touch,  which  gives  him  an  elementary  idea  of 
something  there,  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold.  The  higher  senses  of  sight 
and  sound  may  be  genetically  considered  as  an  evolution  or  refinement  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  but  alter  the  development  the  difference  bet  ween  the 
higher  senses  and  the  lower  senses  of  touch  appears  to  be  not  a  difference 
of  degree  but  a  difference  ol  kind  and  quality.  Evolution  is  in  a  way 
emergent  ar.d  creative  ;  until  the  higher  has  emerged,  the  lower  can 
neither  cognise  nor  imagine  nor  adumbrate  it.  The  senses  unfold  one 
after  the  other  ;  the  one  that  develops  later  is  higher  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it.  After  that  occurs  the  integration  of  sensations,  developing 
into  perceptions  and  apperceptions.  Apperceptive  unity  manifests  itself 
as  reason,  while  thought  working  on  the  basis  of  the  senses  still  transcends 
them  and  forms  ultra-sensual  or  ultra -empirical  concepts.  Reason  rises 
on  the  ladder  of  sensual  experience,  but  discovering  the  inadequacy  ol 
the  senses  it  can  afford  to  kick  away  the  ladder.  From  the  a  posteriori  it 
rises  to  the  a  priori.  In  the  evolution  of  consciousness  the  lower  cannot 
comprehend  the  higher,  but  the  higher  embraces  the  lower  and  transforms 
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it.  Intellectualistic  philosophy  stops  at  ratiocination  or  the  discursive 
intellect,  and  for  a  Plato  or  a  Hegel  there  is  nothing  higher  than  the 
dialectical  reason,  dealing  with  ground  and  consequence,  premises  and 
conclusion,  or  the  triad  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  synthesis.  The  chief 
quarrel  between  the  rationalist  and  the  ultra-rationalist  lies  here.  Ghazzali 
says  that  the  senses  are  valid  so  far  as  they  go  and  so  is  the  logical  reason, 
but  as  the  senses  are  transcended  in  the  logical  reason,  so  is  the  logical 
reason  transcended  in  superior  states  of  consciousness.  In  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  y  Jill  he  says — 

)J-4  .iJjAi  I  tl  j  j  •-Jpg  Ji:  Ol  Otr  U: 

To  believe  in  the  prophetic  consciousness  means  to  accept  the  thesis 
that  there  is  a  grade  of  consciousness  superior  to  the  logical  reason,  which 
opens  an  eye  that  cognises  realities  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  colours  are 
inaccessible  to  the  auditory  sense.  A  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
existence  and  validity  of  this  consciousness  cannot  be  made  to  anyone 
who  has  not  tasted  it.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  power  could  be 
attained  by  everyone,  Ghazzali  says  that  potentially  it  is  there  in  all  human 
beings,  but  as  with  respect  to  reason  men  are  born  with  great  differences, 
and  some  seem  to  attain  to  a  particular  type  of  knowledge  with  little  or 
no  effort,  so  in  the  matter  of  this  supra-rational  consciousness  there  are 
divinely  gifted  geniuses  who  attain  by  inspiration  and  revelation  what 
would  be  achieved  with  great  difficulty  by  the  less  gifted,  or  may  appear 
to  be  unattainable  by  the  obtuse  and  the  dull.  He  adds  to  this  that  to 
sharpen  and  refine  the  logical  reason  is  not  the  way  to  transcend  it,  just 
as  no  amount  of  the  sharpening  of  the  eyesight  would  make  a  man  more 
rational.  In  ordinary  life  practice  follows  knowledge,  but  in  the  matter 
of  prophetic  consciousness  knowledge  follows  practice.  Particular  practices 
and  modes  of  life  open  the  way  to  it.  If  it  be  asked  whether  it  opens  up 
new  vistas  of  reality  or  illumines  the  physical,  the  sensible,  and  the  rational 
spheres  also,  his  answer  seems  to  be  that  doubts  arising  on  the  lower 
planes  vanish  in  this  higher  light.  This  consciousness  illumines  reason 
as  reason  illumines  the  senses.  Ghazzali  says  that  all  that  genuine  religion 
presents,  be  it  a  matter  of  rational  or  blind  faith,  becomes  direct  intuition 
and  perception,  above  the  necessity  of  proof  and  beyond  the  grip  of 
doubt.  Religious  consciousness  is  not  faith  but  perception. 

From  Ghazzali,  1  turn  now  to  Ruml.  He  connects  this  question  with 
his  metaphysics  and  a  larger  outlook  on  life.  He  says  that  all  reality  is 
life,  in  various  grades  of  evolution.  From  the  soul-atom  or  the  atomic 
soul  or  the  monad  up  to  the  immanent  and.  transcendent  God  there  is  a 
continuous  gradation.  The  nature  of  life  is  spiritual  and  the  essence  of 
the  spirit  is  consciousness. 


i.  {(.’.airu  press'!,  p.  31. 
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As  there  are  grades  of  life  and  consciousness,  so  one  might  say  there  are 
grades  of  reason.  Reason  in  the  narrower  sense  is  logical  reason  and  dis¬ 
cursive  intellect,  but  reason  in  a  wider  sense  is  identical  with  conscious¬ 
ness.  Even  the  atom  is  conscious  and  possesses  reason  in  an  initial  stage  ; 
one  might  call  it  material  or  physical  or  inorganic  reason.  If  there  were 
no  reason  in  matter,  it  would  be  subject  to  no  laws  and  hence  would  not 
be  intelligible,  and  in  the  further  step  of  evolution  life  and  reason  and 
consciousness  would  not  evolve  or  emerge  if  they  were  not  already  there 
in  a  rudimentary  and  potential  stage.  Rum!  has  anticipated  the  mona- 
dology  of  Leibnitz  and  says  that  reality  consists  of  soul -centres  which  are 
graded  according  to  the  clarity  and  the  width  of  consciousness  attained 
by  them.  He  says  that  all  life  has  evolved  from  the  lowest  stages,  and  so 
have  1  evolved  from  dark  and  helpless  atomicity  to  human  reason.  I  have 
progressed  and  passed  the  stages  of  physical  reason,  vegetable  reason, 
animal  reason  and  human  reason. 

But  human  reason  is  not  the  culminating  point.  Man  is  not  a  destin¬ 
ation,  he  is  a  transition  and  the  essence  of  life  is  self-transcendence  and 
gradual  realisation  of  divine  consciousness.  He  says  that  matter  moves 
in  space  and  time  but  mind  is  essentially  nonspatial  while  consciousness 
at  a  lower  level  and  logical  reason  are  spatio-temporal  and  pragmatic. 
Mind  seems  to  be  caught  in  the  spatio-temporal  net  but.  even  now  in  its 
reality  it  transcends  it. 

O'  -1-"  j  — — ^  y  y  j  y  y  *UJ 

db*  5  b  y-  j  b  5-  5  _*■£• 

J  3  S  dU  •  J-it  j*. 

~y  dlj  }\  j  C—\  }\  i  y  y  otf~,  j!  ^ 

As  our  body  is  related  to  our  present  limited  consciousness  so  this 
consciousness  is  a  sort  of  body  or  manifestation  or  instrument  of  a  higher 
consciousness.  The  spatio-temporal  world  is  a  womb  out  of  which  we 
have  to  emerge  in  a  new  birth.  Beyond  our  mind  there  is  an  overmind 
and  a  supermind  which  are  realised  in  the  mystic  and  the  prophet.  They 
cognise  realities  that  are  not  subject  to  the  categories  of  time  and  space 
and  causation.  Superior  consciousness  belongs  to  the  realm  of  Divine 
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Will  (  )  and  its  spatio-temporal  manifestations  belong  to  the 

realm  of  creation  (  jL*  ^  ). 

oLL>  j  y\  fJU  Oi-1*  J  iSy*  ^  ^  rdL- 

In  short,  the  mystical  or  prophetic  consciousness  is  a  higher  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  potentialities  of  life.  Revelation  is  not  mere  pouring-down  into 
the  soul  of  knowledge  that  comes  from  an  external  source.  The  prophet 
is  perfectly  sincere  in  maintaining  that  he  himself  is  not  the  source  of  his 
revelations,  because  his  conscious,  rational  self  is  not  the  source  of  them 
nor  is  it  knowledge  that  has  cropped  up  from  the  darkness  of  his  subliminal 
self.  This  knowledge  is  not  subliminal  but  supraliminal  ;  it  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  subconsciousness  but  of  superconsciousness.  The  emergence  of 
superconsciousness  is  felt  by  the  recipient  as  a  gilt  trom  outside  himself  ; 
although  the  human  spirit,  being  potentially  divine  is  endowed  with 
unlimited  possibilities  of  God -realisation,  there  can  be  nothing  outside 
of  it.  The  idea  that  revelation  is  received  from  outside  is  a  crude  popular 
idea,  which  conceives  of  God  as  a  person  or  object  living  outside  in  the 
heavens  and  compelled  to  use  fast  messengers  in  order  to  deliver  his 
messages  to  the  elect.  In  the  mythological  conception  the  popular  imag¬ 
ination  and  orthodox  belief  have  spatialised  ard  degraded  the  human  as 
well  as  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  popular  idea  of  inspiration  and  revelation 
(  'V-'1'  and  )  is  based  on  spacial  imageries.  As  soon  as  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  by  Kantian  epistemology,  Bergsonian  metaphysics,  or  mystical 
experience  that  the  category  of  space  is  subjective  or  pragmatic  and  that 
r.oumenal  reality  is  not  spatial,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  that  superior 
aspects  of  reality  are  superior  grades  of  a  spirit  evolving  from  within. 
In  this  respect  a  quatrain  ol  Sarmad  is  very  illuminating 

.JLi  )  j-p~~  ji  -=*-  -V.  )  A  'jrkA.Aa*  y—  "Vi  I)  o"' 

)  -  -v. ' !  Cj]j  Jo  x  •>  -vH  -ui  ^  «0  xj 

With  the  realisation  of  reality,  it  is  the  spirit  that  expands  and 
embraces  the  universe,  without  soaring  physically  towards  the  heavens. 
Love  and  knowledge  of  God  are  attained  by  the  transcendence  of  present 
limitations  and  not  by  any  messages  transmitted  from  an  external  God  in 
the  heavens.  People  have  been  afraid  of  reducing  revelation  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  whims  of  the  limited  and  self-seeking  ego  :  thus  Christ  said  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,  and  so  say's  the  Holy  Qur’an  — i; i  j  j 

’A9 '  ,  it  is  all  in  your  own  souls  if  you  could  only  see).  One 
might  say  that  the  Kingdom  of  Hell  is  also  within  us,  and  between  the 
Heaven  and  the  Hell  there  is  a  thin  partition.  The  Hell  within  us  is  the 
Freudian  subconscious,  which  can  simulate  moral  and  angelic  forms. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  separating  the  subconscious  from  the  super- 
conscious  was  felt  by  a  large  number  of  mystics,  and  the  greatest  of  them 
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had  become  masters  of  indubitable  criteria  to  judge  the  quality  and 
validity  of  their  own  experiences  and  the  experiences  ol  those  who  sought 
their  guidance.  Rum!  says  that  a  touchstone  is  required  to  distinguish 
the  noble  from  the  base  metal  and  after  a  certain  grade  of  purity  is  attained 
this  touchstone  is  developed  within  the  sell.  Rumi  agrees  with  Gha/zall 
that  revelation  is  a  phenomenon  ol  a  super-rational  state  of  consciousness 

•>.>:  y  ji  ^ 

To  attain  to  prophetic  consciousness  not  more  logical  reason  but  a 
deepenirg  and  heightening  and  purification  ol  consciousness  is  required. 
The  ego  must  be  emptied  of  its  dark  passions  and  scnsualistic  urges,  so 
that  the  spirit  may  become  like  a  polished  mirror  tor  a  better  reflection 
of  reality  : 

jJU.  •  >_j ij  j\  ,_5  JL  <  jL  -  y  J- 

When  this  state  is  attained,  even  the  lower  senses  become  illumined 
with  a  new  light  and  the  ear  and  the  nose  begin  to  have  percept  ion  like 
the  eye  : 


iJ-W.  W>L  0-  •  yj?  O-k  jl  y  uiA  yi 

Rumi  says  that  the  visualising  of  message-bringing  angels  is  a  drama¬ 
tising  and  symbolising  activity  of  the  human  spirit,  and  he  hesitatingly 
illustrates  it  from  the  analogy  of  dreaming.  In  dreaming,  a  man’s  ideas 
and  wishes  and  latent  desires  are  symbolised  in  persons  and  places  and 
situations.  He  dreams  that  somebody  is  with  him  in  a  particular  situation. 
In  reality  there  is  no  other  person  there,  it  is  his  own  projected  self. 
Similarly,  the  states  of  superconsciousness,  the  revelations  of  higher 
realities,  on  entering  the  sphere  of  the  lower  mind  are  symbolised,  sensual  is- 
ed,  and  dramatised.  The  Angel  Gabriel  or  the  Holy  Ghost  (  )  is 

a  faculty  of  the  human  spirit  ;  but  understanding  it  as  such  does  not  make 
it  arbitrary  and  undivine  ;  it  is  the  Divine  latent  in  man  that  has  been 
manifested  : 
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‘Abdul  ‘All  Bahrul-‘Ulum,  the  commentator  of  Rum!  writes  the 
following  commentary  on  these  verses  :  1 

^  jj»  i_»)U  j\  )  3  1  c~-l  ■■■■»  <5  (_rq 

ti  ■*-;  dU*  r*JC  p  „x*.  ‘  J—)  uj  I _y  ji  ciij*-  OT 

ij®**"* cl-*.)  j-H  *  ^  J  *  •s.>“  ty  ■5X~~*'1  J-o 

*  3  ^  *wjL>.  ,C  ly».  3$  O  _?  j£*  ,-^A  L~,  U".)  ^  1*7" -  1  -  jt  -C  |  p 

At  the  end  of  this  commentary  Behrul  ‘Ulum  quotes  Mohiuddln 
lbn-i-‘ArabI  in  support — 

j  t— *  ~ — L  ^  ,_> 'j  tj^l !|  i*d  t*  Ap  |  ^  !  a 3 _3^  ti  <i m  i ^-..-^  n  i  *  >.  i  —  tj 

^  4***  a  — ,  .  ^ — ..  ...  j ,  a  ' '  \ ' 7*  ^  ®, *7^  3  X™*-  a  3"'^‘ '  ^  a  — ‘.J  ,  )  w«U  S  ^ 

Whenever  somebody  has  a  supersensible  perception  of  a  being  which 
imparts  to  him  knowledge  that  he  had  never  acquired  consciously,  this 
being  is  his  own  externalized  form  and  not  a  being  other  than  himself ; 
he  has  plucked  a  fruit  from  the  tree  of  his  own  self. 

There  are  the  basement  and  the  cellar  of  the  self,  and  also  the  upper 
storeys  of  it  where  it  touches  the  stars  and  then  ascends  beyond  them. 
Sensibly  or  supersensibly  perceived  figures  and  events  are  results  of  the 
symbolising  and  dramatising  activity  of  the  self  ;  but  in  all  genuine  ex¬ 
periences,  the  appearances  and  the  symbols  are  not  illusions  and  halluci¬ 
nations  but  appeirances  of  a  reality.  Very  similar  phenomena  occur  in 
pathological  cases  too,  so  all  the  great  Sufis  emphatically  warn  the  un¬ 
initiated  not  to  confuse  the  pathological  with  the  Divine.  Dream  drama¬ 
tization  and  revelation  symbolisation  are  clearly  distinguished  by  those 
who  have  been  rightly  guided.  The  source,  the  validity,  and  the  value 
consequences  are  self-evidently  rooted  in  reality.  A  similar  difference 
exists  between  magic  and  miracles.  The  power  of  rising  to  superior  states 
of  consciousness  cairies  with  it  enhanced  power  over  mind,  body  and 
matter.  According  to  the  mystic  idealistic  view,  consciousness  is  identical 
with  life  and  force.  Even  mind  at  a  lower  plane  does  act  on  the  body  and 
the  environment,  but  with  enhanced  powers  the  causation  at  the  lower 
plane  is  not  abrogated  but  is  acted  upon  by  still  higher  and  freer  causes. 
Magic  on  the  other  hand  is  utilization  of  the  supersensible  for  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  and  the  exaltation  of  the  lower  forces. 

Shah  Waliullah2  of  Delhi  has  dealt  at  length  with  the  problem  of  sym¬ 
bolization  and  has  adopted  a  point  of  view  which  is  different  from  that 
of  Rumi  and  Ibn-i  ‘Arab!.  He  says  that  it  is  not  the  mind  that  dramatizes, 
but  there  is  a  selt  subsistent  Realm  of  Symbols  which  he  calls  ( Jt^  jdL). 


1.  Commentary  on  the  Mathnavi  by  ‘Abclul  ‘Ali  Bahrul-‘Ulum,  Nawalkishwar  Press,  p.  94, 

2.  liujjdtulliih  il-Biiligiuih,  Himayat  al-Islam  Press,  Lahore,  p.  21. 
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It  is  a  realm  in  which  abstract  ideas,  ideals,  and  events,  good  and  evil, 
assume  shapes  and  seem  to  move  in  space.  These  shapes  are  not  physical 
nor  is  the  space  and  movement  in  this  realm  in  any  way  analogous  to  our 
common  spatio-temporal  experiences.  Prayer,  charity,  and  all  good 
actions  and  abstract  ideas  assume  perceptible  forms  in  this  realm.  The 
world,  for  instance,  would  appear  as  an  ugly  hag  and  a  good  action  as  a 
beautiful  virgin.  There  are  a  number  of  statements  in  the  HaJith  where 
ideas  and  events  are  described  by  the  Prophet  as  having  been  seen  by  him 
in  different  shapes  and  forms,  and  events  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  are 
foretold  as  assuming  not  material  but  perceptible  bodies.  Shah  Sahib 
says  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  seen  by  Mary  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  who 
brought  Divine  messages  to  the  Prophet  belong  to  this  realm.  The 
angels  that  appear  to  a  dying  man  are  also  visualized  in  the  realm.  Shah 
Sahib  holds  that  they  are  not  subjective  illusions  or  hallucinations  nor  arc 
they  products  of  the  symbolising  activity  of  the  self  ;  they  belong  to  a 
non-material,  self-subsistent  realm.  The  nature  of  that  realm  is  the 
symbolisation  of  ideas  and  realities  and  the  personification  of  attributes. 

So  about  the  nature  of  things  revealed  one  could  have  three  different 
views  :  one,  that  the  objects  perceived  are  not  self-subsistent,  they  only 
appear  so  to  the  perceiver  ;  two,  that  the  objects  and  shapes  are  self- 
subsistent,  existing  in  a  symbolized  realm  ;  and  three,  that  they  are 
merely  used  as  similes  and  allegories.  To  the  philosopher  the  last  ex¬ 
planation  appears  to  be  satisfactory  ;  the  second  explanation,  which  is 
that  of  a  number  of  Sufis,  is  in  agreement  with  the  psychological  view. 
On  account  of  fundamentally  different  views  of  mind  and  reality,  these 
conclusions  diverge  when  they  come  to  the  quest  ion  of  validity.  We 
find  among  Muslim  thinkers  and  mystics  representatives  of  all  the  three 
schools. 

To  me  the  view  held  by  Rumi  and  Jbn-i -  Arab)  appears  to  be  far 
sounder  than  that  of  Shah  Waliullah.  They  are  at  one  in  believing  that 
certain  religious  experiences  are  valid  and  expressive  of  realities. 

Ghazzali  and  Rum!  believe  in  super-rational  states  of  consciousness  to 
which  the  saints  and  the  prophets  attain,  and  which  point  to  a  further 
ascent  in  the  course  of  evolution.  The  man  of  revelation  is  not  a  unique 
being  whose  experiences  are  unrepeatable,  special  gifts  of  grace.  The 
saint  or  the  prophet  is  a  pioneer,  inviting  others  to  follow  him  and 
transcend  the  present  limitations  of  consciousness.  According  to  Rumi 
and  I  bn -i-‘ Arab!  these  superior  states  are  sometimes  symbolizations  in  a 
kind  of  subjective-objective  experience.  There  is  no  realm  of  self- 
subsistent  symbols.  The  symbol  varies  with  the  spiritual  and  the  cultural 
condition  of  the  perceiver.  The  ultimate  reality  is  not  the  symbol  but 
the  spiritual  state  symbolized.  These  views  are  in  perfect  agreement 
with  that  view  of  the  psychology  of  religion  which  is  presented  in  William 
James’  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  James  holds  that  the  subjective 
symbolic  setting  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  validity  of  the  experience. 
1  do  not  find  the  view  of  Shah  Waliullah  at  all  illuminating.  Beliel  in  a 
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Realm  of  Symbols  would  lend  support  to  all  kinds  ot  mythologies.  My¬ 
thology,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  believing  in  the  self-subsistent  forms 
symbolising  ideas,  notions  and  emotions.  When  liberty  or  chastity  or 
fidelity  are  viewed  as  gods  and  goddesses  living  immortally  in  a  ghostly 
Realm  of  Symbols,  we  get  rather  a  justification  of  mythology  than  an 
explanation  of  religious  experience.  It  appears  to  me  that  Shah  Wallullah 
m  attempting  to  establish  the  objectivity  of  the  Realm  of  Symbols,  has 
unwittingly  supported  the  myth -creating  imagination. 

K.HAUFA  ‘A.BDUL-HAKiM. 


MUSLIM  CONDUCT  OF  STATE 

(Continued) 


Chapter  XXV 
End  of  War 

A  WAR  waged  by  the  Muslim  State  may  be  brought  to  an  end  in  one 
of  the  following  ways  : 

i,  Roth  the  parlies  cease  hostilities  without  any  mutual  agreement 
and  without  defining  the  length  of  the  duration  of  peace.  This  owing 
either  to  the  fact  that;  both  the  parties  are  exhausted,  or,  even  if  one  of 
the  parties  has  won  the  battle  but  dares  not  continue  or  further  plans  for 
hostile  activities  in  order  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  vanquished 
State,  The  latter  case  generally  happens  when  the  weak  party  unexpectedly 
wins  a  heroic  battle.  Hostilities  may  at  any  time  revive  in  such  a  peace. 
As  examples,  we  may  refer  to  the  battles  of  Badr,  Uhud  and  Khandaq 
of  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  when  the  belligerents  parted  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  or  settle  their  relations. 

2.  The  non-Muslim  enemy- —generally  meant  to  be  their  sovereign 
— embraces  Islam.  It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  unification  of  the 
Muslim  State  and  this  new  Muslim  State  should  also  take  place.  ^  I  he 
letters  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  Ghassan, 1  Bahrain,  and 
4Uman3  expressly  provide  for  their  maintenance  in  power  on  the  sole 
condition  that  the)  embrace  Islam.  Muslim  traditions  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  a  Negus  of  Abyssinia  embraced  Islam.4  11  this  is  true,  we 
find  that  not  only  was  his  territory  not  unified  with  the  Arabian  State  of 
the  Prophet,  but  also  we  may  account  partially  for  the. famous  order  of 
the  Prophet  not  to  attack  Abyssinia  so  long  as  the  Abyssinians  themselves 
did  not  take  aggressive  action.5 

3.  Defeat  of  the  enemy  and  annexation  of  their  territory.  1  he  con¬ 
quest  of  Mecca,  Khaibar  and  many  other  places  by  the  Prophet  are 
classical  examples  of  this.  In  such  cases  negotiations  and  treaties  are  not 

1  QasuiUamy,  \  ,  I,  ->«*(».  or  mv  Cwpus,  :  ^  . 

2  Ibn-Tuiun,  ^  0*  '  f  ^  b  no-  2  (4*.  <»r  mv  Corpus,  _  ^  ^ 

3.  Idem,  no.  io(i),  Qastallimv.  I,  <>r  rnv  Corpus,  5  /  J*  fc*  3  ^  ^  J'S  jl 

j  jp  \  j  uxxl  jb  puvi 

4.  Hist,  of  Tabariy,  pp.  1 56(^70.  or  rnv  Corpus 

$  <$*  )  l*  i  **  t  Jbn-Hanhal,  V,  171  :  Abu- LJawCui,  3 *>  ■  S. 
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ordinarily  needed.  In  Mecca  the  Prophet  concluded  no  treaty.  InKhaibar, 
however,  terms  on  which  the  life  and  property  of  the  enemy  were  spared 
were  negotiated  and  accepted,  and  probably  also  taken  down  in  a  docu¬ 
ment.1 

4.  Acceptance  by  the  enemy  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Muslim  State. 
The  submission  of  the  city-states  of  Najran,  Taima’,  Fadak,  Ailah  and 
others  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  seem  to  be  of  this  kind  only.  In  some  of 
them  no  war  had  preceded  though  pressure  had  been  brought  on  them 
which  had  implied  military  action  in  case  of  resistance.2 3 

5.  Formally  settling  the  differences  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  while 
both  the  parties  retain  their  independence. 

The  contents  of  the  treaty  are  generally  governed  by  the  result  of  war. 
Usually  a  provisional  agreement  (  Li > ^  )  is  first  reached  settling  pre¬ 
liminary  points.  Immediately  afterwards  military  activities  are  prohibited 
from  including  the  right  of  inflicting  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the 
enemy.  Later  other  details  of  the  final  settlement  are  discussed  and  carried 
out.  This  we  shall  now  treat. 

Nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Sometimes  a  treaty  of  peace  provides  for  future  friendship  and  even 
alliance  and  co-operation  on  conditions  agreed  upon  in  treaty.  More 
often  it  simply  provides  for  cessation  of  hostilities  and  correct  neighbourly 
relations.  Weaker  parties  often  consent  to  make  reparations  and  pay 
tribute.  In  the  unratified  provisional  treaty  with  the  Ghatafan,  the  Prophet 
agreed  to  hand  over  to  them  a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  oases  of  Madinah 
provided  they  deserted  their  allies  besieging  Madinah,  and  made  a  separate 
and  immediate  peace  with  the  Muslim  State. :i 

Islamic  polity  being  based  on  a  community  of  co-religionists  it  is  un¬ 
thinkable  to  contract  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with  non-Muslims. 
When  the  Prophet  established  a  city-state  at  Madinah  immediately  on 
his  migration  to  that  place,  he  consented,  however,  to  a  confederation  with 
the  Jews.4  Further,  he  concluded  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  with  pagan 
tribes  around  Madinah,  especially  with  those  in  the  direction  of  Yanbu', 
through  which  the  Quraishite  caravans  passed  en  route  to  and  from  Syria 
and  other  northern  countries.5  In  all  these  treaties  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Muslim  state,  there  is  no  time  limit.  There  are  allusions  in  the  Qur’an6 
to  many  other  treaties  of  friendship  with  non-Muslims  without  any  defined 

1.  for  details  d.  my  Diplomatic  Musulmanc .  1.  50-51. 

2.  Idem*  under  names  concerned,  where  references  will  also  be  found. 

3.  Ibn-Hi§h3m,  p.  •'  ]  abarly,  p.  1474;  Sarakhslv.  „*-JI  ^  ^  ,  IV  ,  4-5. 

4.  Cf.  Constitution  oj  the  C ity-state  of  Madinah,  §.  25,  and  §.  24-47  in  general  ;  Islamic  Reveu  ,  Woking, 
August-November,  1941. 

5.  For  the  treaties  with  Pamrah,  Ghifar.  Ashia1.  etc.,  cf-  lbn-Sa‘d.  2/ 1,  pp.  26-27,  etc. 

6.  Cf.  Tafsir  of  Tabarly  for  the  verses  q  :  1-2. 
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duration.  In  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah  alone  we  come  across  the  mention 
of  the  term  of  “  ten  years  ’n  during  which  the  treaty  would  operate. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  the  Qur’an  laid  down  : 

“O  ye  who  believe!  Take  not  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  for  friends. 
They  are  friends  one  to  another.  He  among  you  who  taketh  them 
for  friends  is  (one)  of  them.  Lo !  God  guideth  not  wrong-doing 
folk.  . .  Your  friend  can  only  be  God  and  His  Messenger  and  those 
who  believe,  who  establish  worship  and  pay  the  zakdt  (surplus 
property  tax),  and  bow  down  (in  prayer).  And  whoso  taketh  God 
and  His  Messenger  and  those  who  believe  for  friend  (will  see  that) 
the  party  of  God  are  the  victorious.  O  ye  who  believe  !  Choose 
not  for  friends  such  of  those  who  received  the  Scripture  before 
you,  and  of  the  disbelievers,  as  make  a  jest  and  sport  of  your 
religion.  But  keep  your  duty  to  God  it  ye  are  true  believers.” 
(5  :  51'  55-57)- 

And  went  even  so  far  as  to  prescribe  : 

"  O  ye  who  believe  !  Choose  not  your  fathers  nor  your  brethren  for 
friends  if  they  take  pleasure  in  disbelief  rather  than  faith.  Whoso 
of  you  taketh  them  for  friends,  such  are  wrong-doers.”  (9  :  23). 

Moreover,  in  conformity  with  a  Qur’anic  command  (9  :  1-2),  the  Pro¬ 
phet  caused  a  declaration  or  proclamation  to  be  made  that  all  treaties  for 
defined  periods  should  remain  operative  during  the  contracted  time,  yet 
all  those  treaties  concluded  with  pagans  for  mutual  help  without  time-limit 
were  thereby  denounced  with  a  notice  of  four  months. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Muslim  jurists  conclude  that  treaties  of  friendship 
should  not  be  concluded  with  non-Muslims  for  perpetuity.  Generally 
the  jurists  agree  that  ten  years  should  be  the  maximum  period,  in  view 
of  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah.  Suhailly,2  however,  records  that  ‘‘the  Jurists 
of  Hijaz  allow  peace  for  a  definite  period,  even  exceeding  ten  years  pro¬ 
vided  the  supreme  ruler,  and  not  any  lesser  authority,  agrees  to  it.” 


Effects  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 

1 .  The  subject  over  which  hostilities  had  broken  out  is  settled. 

2.  The  rights  of  belligerency,  i.e.,  killing,  capturing,  plundering 
occupying,  and  other  things  described,  are  brought  to  an  end. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  treaty,  the  status  quo  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  will  be  maintained. 

4.  Prisoners  of  war  are  exchanged  or  otherwise  released,  for  which 
there  are  generally  express  stipulations.  Other  booty  is  not  exchanged 
unless  expressly  provided  for. 


1 .  Tor  text,  Ibn-Hisl>amr  etc.,  or  my  (Corpus;  see  also  infra . 
2  wiVI  J* i  J\,  il,  229. 
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5.  As  soon  as  a  peace  is  concluded,  the  treaties,  suspended  during 
the  war,  and  which  require  no  renewal,  automatically  revive  ;  and  treaties 
dealing  with  behaviour  during  the  war,  are  suspended. 


Elements  of  Treaty. 

Basing  his  argument  on  the  Qur’anic  command  :  “  When  ye  contract 
a  debt  for  a  fixed  term,  record  it  in  writing,”1  and  on  the  practice  of  the 
Prophet,  Shaibaniy2  and  others  say  that  a  treaty  must  be  in  writing.  The 
date  of  the  writing  of  the  treaty  and  the  date  on  which  it  comes  into  force, 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  must  be  precisely  mentioned.3  Apart 
from  general  matters,  such  as  the  cessation  of  fighting,  the  settlement  of 
conditions  created  by  war,  etc.,  and  special  things  such  as  agreement 
regarding  the  matters  because  of  which  the  hostilities  broke  out,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  things  which  have  a  connexion  either  with  general  or  special 
things — apart  from  all  these  things — the  treaties  include  solemn  promises 
for  the  observance  and  execution  of  the  treaty,4  the  signature5  of  the 
duly  authorised  persons,  and  the  sanction  for  the  execution,  such  as 
hostages,6  etc.  And  along  with  the  main  treaty,  sometimes  annexes, 
supplements  and  even  secret  sections  are  also  to  be  found. 

In  fact  there  is  no  limit  to  the  subject  matters  of  treaties,7  hence  no 
more  than  these  essential  and  elementary  points  of  a  treaty  could  here  be 
described. 


Ratification  of  Treaties. 

Generally  treaties  are  negotiated  and  provisionally  settled  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  States.  For  matters  ultra  vires,  they  referred  even  in  the  time  of 
Shaibaniy  to  the  central  government.8  History  records  a  letter  of  Khalid- 
ibn-al-Walid,  in  which  he  asked  from  Yaman  for  instructions  from  the 
Prophet.”  If  the  supreme  chief  is  not  available  at  hand,  the  provisional 
agreement  is  later  ratified  by  competent  authorities.  It  is  possible  that 
ratification  may  be  denied  and  the  whole  treaty  becomes  null  and  void. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  when  the  Prophet 

1.  Qur’an,  2:  2$ 2. 

2.  Sarakhsiv,  v-d0  I  yuJ  I  ,  IV,  bo-61. 

3.  Idem,  pp-  62-63. 

4.  Saral&hsiy,  t  a—1  '  ^  ,  IV,  62. 

5.  idem,  p.  63  mentions  seal. 

6.  Idem,  pp.  415-60,  a  detailed  description  as  to  their  expenses,  etc. 

t 

7.  Qalqashandiv ,  V 1  •  ^dV,  1 1 . 

8.  Sara&hsly,  '  a- 1 1  ^  y.  ,  IV,  313,  etc. 

9.  Ihn-HiaJaam,  p.  959  ;  I  list,  ot  Tabarty,  PP-  i724*2S- 
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himself  had  concluded  a  pact  with  the  proviso  that  it  would  be  ratihed  after 
consulting  the  pillars  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rejected  the 
terms,  and  the  parchment  was  consequently  effaced.1 

Interpretation  of  Treaties. 

Classical  Muslim  writers  on  International  Law  and  "  Roots  of  Law  ” 
have  given  long  details  of  the  principles  and  examples  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  treaties.  I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  passage  of  Shaibaniy, 
which  shows  the  great  concern  which  Muslim  jurists  at  the  zenith  of  their 
empire  had  for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  treaties,  and  how  they 
feared  scandal  and  disrepute  : 

There  are  things  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  Muslims 
even  without  express  mention  of  them,  but  other  nations  may  not 
imply  that.  Such  things  must  be  expressly  mentioned,  otherwise 
the  contracting  party  may  conclude  that  there  is  an  infringement 
of  the  pact.  And  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  document  must  be 
written  in  a  way  to  bear  witness  against  the  contracting  parties, 
and  no  accusation  of  perfidy  should  be  possible.2 * 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  opines  that  if  a  besieged  fortress 
surrenders  on  the  condition  that  the  free  people  will  not  be  molested  and 
that  the  ownership  of  the  slaves  will  be  transferred  to  the  conquering 
army,  and  the  parties  differ  regarding  the  status  of  certain  individuals, 
the  presumption  will  be  that  they  are  free  people,  since  originally  every 
man  is  free.2 

Amendment  of  Treaties. 

Treaties  may  be  amended  in  part  at  anytime  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  concerned,  instead  of  concluding  a  new  pact.  See  also  infra. 

Denunciation  of  Treaties. 

It  is  possible  that  changes  of  time  render  certain  conditions  of  a  treaty 
impracticable,  and  in  view  of  the  changed  circumstances  they  should  be 
revised.  Muslim  jurists  say  that  if  the  Muslim  ruler  denounces  a  former 
treaty,  he  cannot  do  so  unless  he  informs  the  other  party,  and  he  cannot 
act  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  treaty  until  reasonable  time  has  passed,  in 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  information  has  reached  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  other  party.4 


1.  lbn-HighSm,  p.  676  ;  I  ha.  of  Tabari,  p.  '474  :  Sirakjhsiy.  '  J*—'  I  r  /■  .  IV,  f. 

2.  SaraJjhsiy,  ^Sj  I  I  -  y.  r  IV,  <>-|. 

3*  Idem,  p.  80. 

4.  Idem!  p.  7. 
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Hostages  and  Pledge. 

In  the  time  of  classical  Muslim  jurists,  hostages  used  to  be  exchanged 
or  given  by  one  party  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty. 

Of  the  very  long  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Shaibaniy,  I  shall  refer 
to  one  rule  which  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  practice  of  generations  of 
later  Caliphs.  If  Muslim  hostages  are  treacherously  murdered,  the  enemy 
hostages  shall  not  suffer  for  the  guilt  which  is  not  theirs  personally. 
The  practice  of  the  Caliphs  Mu'awiyahand  Mansur, J  as  well  as  a  tradition 
of  the  Prophet  and  an  oft-repeated  verse  of  the  Qur’an,2  are  cited  by  our 
authors  in  this  connexion.  The  way  out,  according  to Abu-Hanifah,  was 
to  force  the  hostages  to  become  non-Muslim  subjects  of  the  Muslim  State, 
since  they  could  not  return  before  the  arrival  of  the  Muslim  hostages, 
and  their  murder  made  this  impossible,  thus  rendering  the  permanent 
stay  of  the  hostages  in  the  Islamic  territory  inevitable. n 


The  Classical  Treaty  of  Hudaibiyah. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  illust  rated  by  the  most  important 
treaty  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 

Having  migrated  for  religious  persecution,  and  militarily  harassed  for 
six  long  years  with  varying  fortunes,  the  Prophet  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
visit  the  House  of  God  in  hisfather’s  town  and  stronghold  of  his  inveterate 
enemies,  Mecca.  At  that  time,  he  had  the  embittered  Jews  in  the  for¬ 
midable  colony  of  Khaibar,  in  the  north  ;  and  the  irritated,  though  much 
exhausted,  Quraish  of  Mecca  in  the  south.  A  Khaibar-Mecca  coalition 
was  imminent.  At  least  this  much  was  certain,  that  if  the  Muslims  marched 
towards  Mecca,  the  Jews  would  storm  the  empty  and  undefended  Madlnah; 
and  if  the  Muslims  attacked  Khaibar,  the  same  was  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  Meccans,4  and  the  Muslims  at  that  time  were  not  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  undertake  both  the  expeditions  at  once,  or  at  least  to  spare  sufficient 
force  to  defend  the  metropolis  of  Islam  when  the  expedition  against 
either  Mecca  or  Khaibar  had  left  the  city. 

Moreover  the  Iranians  had  just  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  Ninevah 
at  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines,6  and  it  was  just  the  time  for  Arabia  to 
postpone  its  internecine  feuds  and  take  advantage  of  the  international 
situation,  and  at  least  to  free  the  Arabian  provinces  toiling  under  the 
Iranian  yoke,  e.g..  Bahrain,  ‘Uman  and  Yaman. 

1.  Saraj^jsiv.  I  2'— 1 ’  -  /  P-  43  ;  SaraHisiy,  Maksut,  X,  120  ;  Mawardly,  p.  84  ;  Abu-'Ubaid.^A—f 

J  I  5-  4^5-46- 

2.  Qur'an,  1 S  A"'  J  JJ  •  J  jb  J  J V  ,  0  :  i(>5,  17  :  15.  35  :  *8,  31)  :  7,  of.  53  :  38. 

3.  Sarakfcsiy,  >  j — * ^ ,  X,  1 20. 

4.  Idem.  X,  86. 

5.  Gerland,  Die  Persisihe  Feldzugc  d.  K.  Heraklius. 
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The  Prophet  wanted  a  free  hand  regarding  Khaibar  and  Iran,  and 
to  that  end  was  prepared  to  concede  terms  even  derogatory  to  his  prestige. 
This  on  the  one  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  cut  off  from  their  victual  marts  of  Syria,1 2 *  'lraqp 
Yamamah;!  and  even  Yaman,4  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Islamicised 
tribes,5  deserted  by  their  friends,6  suffering  actually  by  drought7 8  when 
the  Prophet  had  won  the  sympathy  of  many  of  them  by  contributing  the 
handsome  amount  of  500  gold  coins  towards  the  famine  fund,6  by  raising 
the  ban  on  the  grain  of  Yamamah,9  and  by  going  to  visit  the  national 
sanctuary  of  the  enemy  during  the  months  of  the  Truce  of  God— it  was 
hoped  in  these  conditions  that  the  Quraish  would  the  more  easily  lx* 
prepared  to  come  to  terms,  provided  their  amor  propre  were  not  hurt 
and  face-saving  clauses  were  inserted. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Prophet,  with  a  lorce  of  1400  strong, 
camped  at  Hudaibiyh,  in  the  outskirts  of  Mecca.  And  alter  protracted 
negotiations,10  the  following  treaty  was  concluded  : 

Text  of  the  Treaty 11 
With  Thy  name,  O  God  ! 

This  is  what  was  agreed  upon  between  Muhammad,  son  ol 
‘Abdullah  and  Suhail,  son  of  ‘Amr  : 

They  both  agreed  to  put  down  fighting  on  the  part  ol  people 
for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  people  were  to  enjoy  peace 
and  refrain  from  fighting  with  each  other. 

1.  lbn-Hisb.am,  p.  547  ;  U'sl- >'•  i'abaiiv.  p.  1547  ;  Ibn-Sa'd.  I'Z,  p.  64. 

2.  Ibid.,  and  Ibn-Sa'd,  (  a,  pp.  a-l'-.v 

4.  ibn-Hisbam,  pp-  ,,t  [bn-'Alxi-ui-liarr,  no.  478. 

4.  For,  several  Muslim  attacks  on  \akhlah,  etc.,  had  rendered  this  route  also  precarious, 

5.  Ft.tr  instance  Khu/a'ah  in  the  south  of  Mecca,  not  to  speak  of  the  north  and  east. 

h.  lbn-Sa‘d,  2d,  p.  4H. 

7.  Ibn-Hisbam.  P*  99*  :  fdaetam,  anno  (>. 

8.  Sarakhsiy.  ^  '> 1  -02  1  idem,  1  1  ,1,  6g. 

9.  Ihn-Hi§ham,  p.  99*. 

10.  Ibid.,  etc.,  in  toco. 

11.  For  the  original  text  see:  I  bn  HisJaam,  pp.  747-48;  Ibn-ls’haq  (MS.  Paris)  fol.  170c!  ;  Ma^hasi  of 
Waqidly  (MS.  British  Museum),  iol.  140a;  Ibn-Sa'd,  Tabaqdt,  1/2,  pp.  70-71  ;  Hist,  of  Tabiriy,  pp-  I54f,"47 
Tafslr,  of  Tabarly,  Voi.  26,  p.  hi  ;  Risdldt  Nabawiyah  of 'Abdal-Mun‘im~Khan,  no.  ho,  citing  Ibn-Hanbal  . 
Sirah  of  Bakrly  (MS.  Aya  Sofia),  m  hxo  ;  Ibn-Katbjr,  IlidJyah,  IV,  168-69. 

For  extracts  from  the  text  and  certain  variants  see  :  Amwdl  of  Abu-‘Ubaid,  §.  441  -44  ;  Bukhariy  64  •  4,h 
04  ;  35  (29),  53  :  6-7,  54  :  1  ;  K&ardj  of  Abu -Yusuf ,  p.  129  ;  Kam  al-'Ummdl  of  ‘Aliy-al-Muttaqly,  Voi.  5, 
nos.  5534,  5536,  citing  lbn-Abi-§haibah  ;  I'ldm-as-Sd’Uin  of  Ibn-Tulun,  no.  26  ;  for  further  reference* 
see  Wensinck,  M iftd h - Kunuz -as-Sunnah,  s. v.  Hudaibiyah. 

F'or  analyses  and  exposes,  see  :  Annuli  dell’Islam  of  Caetani,  anno  b  34  ;  Heffenmg,  Da.>  islamisch: 
Fremdenrecht ,  append.  2  ;  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  and  die  Lehre  des  Muhammad,  111,  246. 

Also  my  Arabic  or  French  Corpus  together  with  Diplomatic  Musulmane ,  in  loco ,  and  my  Hindustani 
article  in  Stydsat  quarterly,  Hyderabad,  April,  1 942. 
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And  whereas  whoever  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  comes  to 
Mecca  on  Hajj  or  ‘Umrah-pilgrimage,  or  in  quest  of  the  bounty  of 
God,  (i.e. ,  commerce,  cf.  Qur’an,  62:  10),  en  route  to  Yamanor  Ta’if, 
such  shall  be  in  security  regarding  his  person  and  property.  And 
whoever  comes  to  Madlnah,  from  among  the  Quraish,  en  route  to 
Syria  or  ‘Iraq  (variant :  Egypt),  seeking  the  bounty  of  God,  such  shall 
be  in  security  regarding  his  person  and  property. 

And  whereas  whoever  comes  to  Muhammad  from  among  the 
Ouraishites  without  the  permission  of  his  guardian  ( mawla ),  he  (i.e., 
the  Prophet)  will  hand  him  over  to  them  ;  and  whoever  comes  to  the 
Quraish  from  among  those  who  are  with  Muhammad,  they  will 
not  hand  him  over  to  him. 

And  that  between  us  is  a  tied-up  breast  (i.e.,  bound  to  fulfil  the 
terms),  and  that  there  shall  be  no  secret  help  violating  neutrality, 
and  no  acting  unfaithfully. 

And  that  whosoever  likes  to  enter  the  league  of  Muhammad  and 
his  alliance,  may  enter  into  it  ;  and  whoso  likes  to  enter  the  league  of 
the  Quraish  and  their  alliance,  may  enter  it. 

— And  thereupon  upsprang  the  tribe  of  Khuza'ah  and  said  : 
We  are  in  league  with  Muhammad  and  his  alliance  ;  and  upsprang 
the  tribe  of  Banu-Bakr  and  said  :  We  are  in  league  with  the  Quraish 
and  their  alliance. — 

And  that  thou  (Muhammad)  shalt  return  from  us  (Quraish)  in  this 
.  year  and  enter  not  in  our  midst ;  and  that  when  it  is  the  coming  year, 
we  shall  go  out  from  thee  and  thou  shalt  enter  with  thy  companions 
and  stay  there  three  nights,  with  thee  being  the  weapon  of  the 
rider  :  having  swords  at  the  side  ;  thou  shalt  not  enter  with  what  is 
other  than  them  (  swords). 

And  that  the  animals  of  sacrifice  (brought  by  thee)  will  be 
slaughtered  where  we  found  them  (i.e.,  in  Hudaibiyah),  and  thou  shalt 
not  conduct  them  to  us  (in  Mecca). 

[Probably  Seal  of  Muhammad  & 
Seal  of  Suhail] 

Witnesses  : 

Muslims: — Abu-Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Abdar-Rahman-ibn-‘Awf,  'Abdallah- 
ibn-Suhail-ibn-‘Amr,  Sa‘d-ibn-Abi-Waqqas,  Mahmud- 
ibn-Maslamah,  etc. 

Meccans  : — Mikraz-ibn-Hafs,  etc. 

Scribe  and  witness  ‘Aliy-ibn-Abi-Talib. 

Two  copies  of  the  treaty  were  prepared.  One  was  kept  by  the  Prophet, 
and  the  other  was  handed  over  to  Suhail,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
'Quraish.1  '  ■  ‘ 

1.  Sara&fasiy,  c  ,  IV,  61  ;  lbn-Sa‘d,  1/2,  p.  71  ;  Ldrfimens,  La  Mecqut,  p,  136. 
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The  Prophet  detained  the  Quraishite  plenipotentiary  until  the 
Muslim  envoy,  who  was  wrongfully  interned  in  Mecca,  returned  safe.’ 

After  the  agreement  was  reached,  but  before  the  completion  of  signa¬ 
tures,  a  persecuted  convert,  who  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  Quraishite 
plenipotentiary,  fled  from  confinement  by  his  father,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  Muslim  camp.  Upon  demand,  the  Prophet  extradited  him,  and  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  treaty  should  come  into  force  immediately  upon  agreement 
without  waiting  for  formal  execution. 3 

The  Prophet  interpreted  the  term  of  extradition  to  embrace  only 
men,  and  excluded  women  when  some  cases  arose  before  the  departure 
of  the  Prophet  from  Hudaiblyah.  The  Quraish  reluctantly  gave  way.3 
In  case  of  converted  women  taking  refuge  in  Muslim  territory  or  camp, 
the  Prophet  allowed  their  husbands,  if  any,  a  right  to  what  they  had  paid 
as  nuptial  gift — which  was  credited  to  their  accounts  from  the  general 
exchequer.4 

The  one-sided  extradition  proved  expensive  and  inconvenient  to  the 
Meccans  ;  and,  upon  their  own  request,  the  Prophet  consented  to  amend 
the  treaty  in  this  respect.6 

Cases  arose  to  prove  that  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  of  camps  and 
armed  forces  was  recognised  by  both  the  parties.6 

Extension  of  three  days’  limit  for  the  stay  of  the  Prophet,  in  Mecca 
was  requested,  but  was  not  granted  by  the  Quraish  when  the  Prophet 
visited  Mecca  the  following  year.7 

The  main  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  get  permission  to  visit  the 
national  sanctuary  of  the  enemy.  Incidentally,  a  truce  for  ten  years  was 
agreed  upon,  with  immune  transit  or  stay  for  religious  or  commercial 
purposes  in  each  other’s  territory.  As  an  annexe  is  mentioned  the  adherence 
of  various  tribes  on  either  side  getting  the  same  rights  and  obligations 
as  the  original  contracting  parties.8 

As  a  proviso,  the  Prophet  added,  before  affixing  his  seal,  “  the 
rights  and  duties  are  equal  and  reciprocal  between  you  and  us.”“ 

The  treaty  is  silent  regarding  the  property  of  the  Muslim  refugees. 


1.  I  ns  an  of  Halabiy.  Ill,  26  ;  Si  mh  of  Dahlan,  II,  46  ;  Sir  ah  of  Karamat  ‘Aliy,  ch.  Hudaiblyah 

2.  lbn-Hisham.  p.  74H  ;  Hist,  of  1  abariy.  pp.  1  547  4^  i  Ibn-Sa  d,  1/2,  p.  73* 

3.  lbn-Hisham,  p.  754 

4.  Idem,  pp.  754-55  ;  cl.  Qur’an,  60  :  10-11,  and  commentaries  thereto. 

5.  Idem,  p.  75^*53- 

6.  For  several  cases,  cf.  Ibn-Hi&ham,  pp.  74*K55> 

7.  lbn-Hisham.  p.  790.  After  three  days’  stay,  the  Prophet  evacuated  the  city,  and  did  not  utilise  the 

opportunity  to  make  treacherously  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  city  from  which  nobody  could  oust  him. 
least  of  all  the  Quraish.  especially  when  they  had  left  the  city.  ' 

8.  Letter  to  Budaii,  cf.  Ibri-Sa‘d,  2/1,  p.  25.  AbtVUbaid,  §.  515  (  ^ kJw-*-L~iL 

9.  Ibn-Sa'd,  1/2,  p.  74  (LU-*XJ  1  U  :  I  j’  J  j  ). 
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appropriated  by  the  Meccans,1  as  the  Muslims  had  fled  to  Madinah,  the 
property  of  the  Prophet  not  excluded.  And  tacitly  the  Muslims  accepted 
the  status  quo  regarding  the  validity  of  the  enemy  occupation. 


Chapter  XXVI 
Miscellanea 

'  1 

(1)  Neutral  and  National  Ambulance  Service  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

MEDICAL  service  is  purely  humanitarian.  Doctors  and  nurses 
are  never  harmed  if  they  did  not  resist  :  they  might  be  captured. 

1  The  neutral  and  even  non-Muslim  ambulance  service  and  medical 
help  for  Muslims  is  mentioned  by  as  early  a  jurist  as  Shaibaniy2  (d.  189 
H.).  Even  Muslim  relief  work,  rendered  for  non-Muslims,  might  be 
upheld  on  the  ground  of  the  Qur’anic  precept  :3  “  And  co-operate  re¬ 
garding  charity  and  piety,”  s 

Instances  abound  in  the  life  of  the  Prophet  of  arrangements  for 
ambulance  service.  In  the  battles  of  Uhud,  Khandaq,  and  others,  history 
has  recorded  details  of  hospitals,  nurses,  and  arrangement  for  the  transport 
of  the  wounded,  etc.4  The  armies  of  the  Caliph  ‘Umar,  too,  were  provided 
with  medical  men.5 


(2)  Army- Court. 

In  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  no  special  arrangement  of  judges  for  the 
expeditions  is  recorded,  the  commander  himself  functioning  simul¬ 
taneously  as  a  judge  also.  We  come  across  mention  of  the  post  of  army- 
judge  first  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  ‘Umar.6  They  must 

have  functioned  not  only  to  decide  cases  of  the  members  of  the  Muslim 
army,  but  also  of  land  and  sea  booty.  Certain  provisions  of  the  Muslim 
penal  code  ceased  to  apply  during  an  expedition,  as  long  as  the  army 
found  itself  in  enemy  country.7 

1.  Cf.  Qur'an,  5<> :  8  t  (**-A V  QyT  »\  )  ;  Bujthariy,  64:84 

(;i) ;  Sarafchsly,  Mubsut.  \,  52  ;  lbn-Hisham,  pp.  321-22,  33Q. 

2.  Sarakh.siv,  '  -■y-' '  .  IV,  112-13. 

3.  Qur’in,  s  :  2. 

4.  Cf.  supra t  ch.  xxu,  “  Women  in  Muslim  Army.*' 

5.  Hist .  of  Tabarlv,  p.  2223. 

6.  Ibid.  (  A*'  J"*:  )  **£  J  C/  ^  f  j*  '=*M,  S 

^ ^  if  .3  t*  ^  ^  jU)  \  jLL  1  j  j  ^ 

7.  SaraJJasiy,  \  f  %  IV.  citing  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet. 
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If  an  act  was  done  at  the  command  of  a  superior  authority,  it  could 
not  be  considered  a  crime  of  the  committer  :  the  enemy  might  not  try 
him  for  that  act.  But  without  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  higher 
authority,  if  any  wrongful  acts  were  committed  by  an  officer,  even  the 
officer-commanding,  the  damages  had  to  be  paid  by  his  government  to 
the  sufferer.  The  disciplinary  punishment  of  such  an  officer  by  his  own 
government  does  not  come  under  international  law  .  As  an  instance  we 
may  mention  the  case  of  the  Banu- Tadhimah ,  in  which  blood-money  was 
paid  by  the  Muslim  government  for  every  life  ;  and  even  dogs  killed  were 
compensated  for.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  was  added  for 
“  unknown  damages  that  may  have  been  done.”' 

The  Prophet  had  the  emancipation  of  slaves  so  much  at  heart  that  he 
declared  that  if  the  slaves  of  the  enemy  deserted  their  masters  and  embraced 
Islam  and  came  to  the  Islamic  territory,  they  would  at  once  become 
free.  Several  cases  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet  are  also  recorded  as  prece¬ 
dents.1 2 3 

(3)  Religious  Service  in  Time  of  Danger. 

The  religious  polity  oi  Islam  and  the  moral  basis  of  Muslim  interna¬ 
tional  law  is  demonstrated  by  what  every  classical  work  on  Muslim  In¬ 
ternational  Law  mentions  and  which  is  also  taken  notice  of  in  an  unusual 
detail  by  the  Qur’an. I  mean,  the  five  daily  congregational  religious 
services  should  not  be  abandoned  even  when  actual  fighting  was  going 
on.  Muslim  soldiers  are  reminded  thereby  so  many  times  daily  that 
they  were  fighting  only  in  the  cause  of  God,  not  at  all  caring  for  any 
worldly  gain.4 

(4)  When  and  Why  the  Muslims  Should  Agree  to  Make  Peace  ? 

One  or  two  quotations  of  the  Qur’an  will  explain  the  point : 

a.  So  do  not  falter  and  cry  out  for  peace  when  ye  are  the  upper¬ 
most.  And  God  is  with  you,  and  He  will  not  grudge  (the  reward  of) 
your  actions.  (47  :  35). 

b.  And  if  they  incline  to  peace,  incline  thou  also  (O  Muhammad) 
to  it,  and  trust  in  God.  Lo  !  He  is  the  Hearer,  the  Knower.  (8  :  6r). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  victorious  Muslim  is  required  to  offer 
peace,  not  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  The  object  of  a  Muslim  war  is 
triumph  of  the  banner  of  God,  and  no  worldly  gain. 

1.  Ibn-HighSm,  p.  X33. 

2.  Sec  Battles  of  T»if  and  Khaibar.  in  Ibn-Hisham,  etc* 

3.  Qur’an,  4  :  101-103. 

4.  Gf.  supra,  saying  of  the  Prophet  that  he  alone  of  the  warriors  would  go  to  Paradise  who  lough*  m  order 

that  the  word  of  God  may  reign  supreme,  LU 1  ^  ^  \  J  J* ^  J  «  j* , 
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PART  IV. -NEUTRALITY 
Chapter  I 
Introductory 

THE  neutrality  of  a  State,  in  a  war  between  two  or  more  parties,  is 
as  old  a  thing  as  the  co-existence  of  more  than  two  independent  states. 
Still,  judicial  conception  of  it  does  not  seem  to  have  developed,  before 
modern  times,  to  an  extent  calling  for  special  chapters  in  law  books. 
Muslim  authors  mention  it  incidentally  in  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of 
war  or  peace,  according  to  whether  the  Islamic  state  is  or  is  not  a  party 
in  the  conflagration.  Further  the  data  are  meagre  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first1  attempt  to  collect  and  glean  relevant  points  from  the 
dispersed  material. 


Chapter  II 

Technical  Term  for  Neutrality 


MODERN  Arabs  use  the  word  hiyadah  for  neutrality.  Pre- 

Islamic  and  early-lslamic  Arabs  employed  the  term  i'tizdl 
Though  this  term  now  applies  only  to  a  particular  school  of  Muslim 
philosophical  and  theological  thought,  even  its  scholastic  sense  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  neutral  attitude  which  the  Mu'tazilites  adopted  towards 
both  the  Sunnis  and  the  Kharijites. 

After  a  long  discussion.  Prof.  Nallino  of  Rome  has  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  : 


i.  Net  carnpo  teologico  il  name 
d' al-Mu  tazilah  non  ebbe  origine 
dall’idea  di  secessione  dalla  ortodos- 
sia,  e  non  Ju  quindi  escogitato  dagli 
ortodossi  con  implicate  senso  di  bi- 
asimo  o  do  dispregio  coma  una  di- 
chiarazione  di  eterodossia  ;  quel 
nome  fu  scelto,  od  almeno  accolto, 
dai  Mu'taziliti  primitivi  nel  signi¬ 
fied!  o  di ,  ncutri \  di,  non  parteggi- 
anti  per  nessuna  delle  due  fazione 
contrarie  ( ortodossi  e  Hdrigiti )‘ 
nella  grave  questione  politoco-re- 
ligiosa  idel  modo  di  considerare  il 
fdsiq. 


i .  In  theological  discussions,  the 
name  Mu'tazilah  did  not  originally 
mean  secession  from  Orthodoxy, 
and  was  not  therefore  excogitated 
by  the  Orthodox  (Sunnis)  with  the 
implied  sense  of  blame  or  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  declaration  of  hetero¬ 
doxy.  That  name  was  chosen  or  at 
least  accepted  by  the  early  Mu'tazi- 
litesin  the  sense  of  neutrals,  “  those 
who  participated  with  neither 
the  Orthodox  nor  the  Kharijite" 
in  the  grave  politico-religious 
question  as  what  to  consider  a  sin¬ 
ful  man  (i.e..  whether  he  neverthe- 


i.  Gl.  also  my  article  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  1Q35  :  “  Die  Neutralist  im  islamischen  Volkerrecht.'* 
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2.  Poiche  la  questione  suddetta 
ricevava  la  sua  importanza  dalle 
lotte  politiche  e  dalle  guerre  civile 
dell  sec.,  e  naturale  che  il  nome  di 
al-Mutazilah  fosse  desunto  dal  lin- 
guaggio  politico  del  tempo  ;  i  nuovi 
Mu'taziliti  dogmatici  crano  in  ori- 
gine  i  continuatori,  nel  campo  te- 
orico  o  speculativo,  dei  Mutaziliti 
politici  o  pratici.  ( Rivista  degli 
Studi  Orienlali.  Roma,  1916,  pp. 
447  et  seq. 


less  remained  a  Believer  or  the 
commission  of  sin  rendred  him  an 
Unbeliever  ?). 

2.  Since  this  above  queslion 
received  its  importance  on  account 
of  the  political  rivalry  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  lirst  century  of  Islam, 
it  was  natural  that  the  term  Muia- 
zilah  should  be  influenced  by  the 
political  language  of  the  time.  The 
later  dogmatic  Mu'tazilites  were,  in 
the  origin,  mere  continuators  of  the 
old  political  or  practical  "  Neut¬ 
rals,”  in  the  field  of  theory  and 
speculation. 


The  Mu'tazilite  philosophy  occupied  Muslim  politics  so  much  during 
the  reign  of  Ma’mun  and  his  successors,  that  golden  age  of  Arabic 
learning,  that  the  original  legal  and  philological  sense  of  this  term  soon 
fell  into  desuetude. 

In  order  to  show  that  neutrality  was  not  unknown  even  inpre-lslamic 
Arabia,  a  few  quotations  may  not  be  out  of  place.  They  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a  historical  background  to  the  pre-Islamic  Arabic  practice, 
which  has  substantially  influenced  Muslim  law— as  was  shown  in  Part  I 
of  this  monograph.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  times  the  term  Ptizal  or  its 
inflected  forms  arc  used,  and  at  others  the  sense  has  been  rendered  in 
other  ways. 

1.  The  treaty  ot  neutrality  and  friendship  between  the  Emperor 
Decius  (d.  251  A.Ch.)  and  the  Ghassanid  prince  of  Syria. 

Before  the  migration  ol  the  Ghassanids  from  Yaman  to  Syria,  the 
iPuj'umites  had  settled  in  Syria,  and  used  to  tax  every  new  immigrant, 
on  behalf  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  according  to  his  means.  The  refugee 
Ghassanids  at  first  agreed  to  this  tax,  but  later  they  refused  to  pay.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Duj'umites  were  annihilated.  The 
emperor  feared  the  Ghassanids  might  incline  to  Persians.  So  he  made 
tqis  offer  to  their  chief,  Tha'labah  : 

You  are  a  mighty  and  numerous  people  and  you  have  annihilated 
this  tribe,  which  was  the  mightiest  and  the  most  numerous  among 
the  Arabs.  1  am  prepared  to  install  you  in  their  stead  and  conclude 
with  you  a  treaty  to  the  effect  that  if  any  Arabs  attack  you,  1  shall 
help  you  with  40,000  Roman  combatants  ;  and,  if  any  Arabs  attack 
"us,  you  shall  help  us  with  20,000  combatants ;  and  that  you  do  not 
mingle  in  our  affairs  with  the  Persians.  Tha'labah  accepted  this, 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded.  The  emperor  made  Tha'labah  a  king, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  crown  (mallaka,  tauwaja).  .The  name  of 
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the  emperor  was  Decius.  (_^*M  by  Ibn-Habib,  fol.  131a.  MS. 
British  Museum). 

2.  During  the  famous  40  years’  war  of  Basus,  which  raged  bet¬ 
ween  the  tribes  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib,  there  was  frequent  mention  of 
neutrality.  Al-Kalbly  says  : 

When  Kulaib,  the  chief  of  the  Taghlib,  was  murdered  by  a  young 
Bakrite,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Bakrites  in  order  to  demand  the 
extradition  of  either  the  culprit  or  the  chieftain  or  any  other  nobleman 
of  the  Bakrites,  failing  which  an  ultimatum  of  war  would  be  given. 
As  the  murderer  had  escaped,  the  peace  negotiations  were  frustrated. 
Soon  a  war  began  in  which  most  of  the  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Rabl- 
‘ah  took  part  on  the  side  of  the  Taghlibites  against  the  Bakrites. 
But  many  branches  of  the  Bakrites  themselves  remained  neutral 
(itazalat),  and  took  no  part  in  the  war  of  their  kinsmen.  Such  were 
the  Yashkur,  the  ‘Ijl,  the  Banu-Hanifah,  and  the  Banu-Qais-ibn- 
Tha'labah.  Particularly  the  chieftain  of  the  last  named  branch,  al- 
Harith-ibn-‘Abbad,  who  was  a  famous  knight  and  poet,  guarded  his 
neutrality  ( i'tizdl ),  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  relatives. 
This  was  the  prime  reason  why  many  other  clans  kept  aloof  from  the 
war,  and  said  :  O  ye  people  of  Shaiban  !  Ye  have  oppressed  your 
brother  (Taghlib)  and  killed  your  own  cousin  the  prince  (be.,  Kulaib). 
We  shall  never  help  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  protracted  war,  one  of  the  Bakrite  chiefs, 
who  was  born  during  the  war  itself,  succeeded  in  persuading  most  of 
the  tribes,  who  had  remained  neutral,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict. 
Only  al-Harith-ibn-‘Abbad  kept  back.  Yet  when  his  own  son  was 
treacherously  murdered,  he  too  forsook  his  neutrality,  and  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  he  composed  the  following  couplet  on  that  occasion  : 

1  kept  back  from  the  Bakr  thinking  that  they  would  behave 

reasonably, 

Yet  the  Taghlibites  themselves  do  not  want  that  I  remain 

neutral  (1 itizall ). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Taghlibite  clans  had  also  remained  neutral ; 
but  slowly  all  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
which  at  last  involved  all  the  branches  of  both  the  Bakr  and  the 
Taghlib.  (  ,  by  an  anonymous  author,  MS.  British 

Museum). 

3.  When  the  tribe  of  Khuza'ah  emigrated  from  Yaman  to  the 
North  for  fear  of  the  breaching  of  the  dam  of  Ma'rib,  their  chieftain, 
‘Amr,  sent  his  son  to  Mecca,  in  order  to  make  their  request  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  : 

Allow  us  a  short  stay  in  your  territory  until  our  people*  who 
have  gone  in  search  of  colonies  to  ‘Iraq  and  Syria,  come  back. 
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The  Jurhumites  of  Mecca  would  not  entertain  the  idea,  and  a  war  ensued. 
One  Jurhumite  chief,  Mudad,  remained  neutral  ( i'tazala ),  and  even  left 
Mecca  along  with  his  family,  for  the  time  being.  The  Khuza'ites  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  Isma'ilite  clans  had  also  remained  neutral  (i'tazalu)  in 
the  war  of  the  Jurhum  and  Khuza'ah.  They  then  came  to  the  victorious 
Khuza'ites  and  asked  permission  to  live  in  Mecca.  This  was  granted.  On 
hearing  this,  Mudad  also  sent  emissaries  to  the  Khuza'ah  and  requested 
the  same,  proving  his  neutrality  ( i'tizdlihi )  in  war.  But  the  Khuza'ah 
refused  to  grant  the  request.  (  Jti  ^'l  ,  XIII,  no). 

4.  Qusaiy,  the  ancestor  of  the  Prophet,  had  become  the  supreme 
chief  of  Mecca,  with  the  help  of  his  clansmen  of  Quda'ah.  After  his 
death,  his  functions  were  distributed  among  his  several  sons.  But  rivalry 
divided  them,  and  each  party  sought  foreign  allies.  All  the  local  tribes 
joined  with  one  or  the  other  ;  only  two  tribes  remained  neutral  (  g 

y  and  sided  with  neither  of  the  two  parties).  (Ibn-Hisham, 
pp.  84-85). 

In  Hadith  literature  also,  there  are  things  of  interest  for  the  subject. 
The  following  two  citations  have  been  taken  from  Bukharly  (cf.  ch. 
Mandqib,  11,  and  Muslim  cf.  ch.  Imdrah,  51,  and  concern  the  practice 
of  the  Prophet). 

(a)  The  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  said  that  soon  civil  wars 
would  ensue  among  the  Muslim  community,  and  the  pious  believer  would 
be  the  one  who  would  sit  at  home  during  the  unrest  and  would  take  part 
with  neither  faction  (i'tazala).  The  narrator  adds,  it  was  owing  to  this 
hadith  that  many  a  pious  Muslim  remained  neutral  during  the  wars 
between  ‘Ally  and  Mu'awiyah.  (For  instance,  Sa'd-ibn-Abi-Waqqas, 
according  to  Muslim,  53  :  n,  Ibn-Hanbal,  I,  168,  177  ;  etc.). 

(b)  The  Prophet  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  towards  the  last 
days  of  the  world,  a  terrible  fight  would  break  out  between  the  believers 
and  the  Rumis  (Westerners).  The  Rumis  would  make  this  offer  to  one 
Muslim  group  :  “Let  us  fight  alone  against  those  Muslims  who  have 
captured  our  wives  and  children.”  The  Muslim  group  would  reply: 
“  No  !  We  cannot  desert  our  brethren.”  This  war  would  seal  the  end 
of  the  power  of  the  Rumis. 


Chapter  Ill 

Teachings  of  the  Qur’an  on  Neutrality 

SO,  far  our  data  have  dealt  with  matters  of  more  or  less  historical 
perspective.  For  their  special  importance,  the  relevant  verses  of  the 
Qur1  an  may  be  collected  in  this  Chapter. 

(a)  Hast  thou  not  observed  those  who  are  hypocrites,  (how)  they 
tell  their  brethren  who  disbelieve  from  among  the  People  of  the 
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Scripture  :  If  ye  are  driven  out,  we  surely  will  go  out  with  you,  and 
we  will  never  obey  anyone  against  you,  and  if  ye  are  attacked  we  will 
verily  help  you.  And  God  beareth  witness  that  they  verily  are  liars. 
(For)  indeed  if  they  are  driven  out  they  go  not  out  with  them,  and 
indeed  if  they  are  attacked  they  help  them  not,  and  indeed  if  they 
had  helped  them  they  would  have  turned  and  fled,  and  then  would 
not  have  been  victorious.  (59  :  11-12). 

In  these  verses  it  is  predicted  that  the  hypocrites  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Madinah  would  not  help  their  friends  (the  Jews  of  Banti-an- 
Nadlr,  cf.  Tafsir  of  Tabariy,  Vol.  28,  p.  29),  but  would  remain  neutral 
in  case  of  fight  with  the  Muslims. 

Much  more  interesting  are  the  following  passages,  which  advise  the 
Muslims  to  take  care  of  certain  tribes  who  had  remained  neutral  and  had 
not  helped  the  enemies  of  Islam  in  their  fight  against  the  Muslims  ;  they 
also  advise  drastic  action  against  those  who  violated  their  neutrality. 

(b)  Excepting  those  of  the  idolators  with  whom  ye  (Muslims) 
have  a  treaty,  and  who  have  since  abated  nothing  of  your  rights 
nor  have  supported  anyone  against  you.  (As  for  these),  fulfil  their 
treaty  to  them  till  their  term.  Lo  !  God  loveth  those  who  keep  their 
duty  (unto  Him).  (9  :  4.  Cf.  8  :  58-60.) 

(c)  God  forbiddeth  you  not  regarding  those  who  warred  not 
against  you  on  account  of  religion  and  drove  you  not  out  from  your 
homes,  that  ye  should  show  them  kindness  and  deal  justly  with  them. 
Lo  !  God  loveth  the  just.  God  forbiddeth  you  only  regarding  those 
who  warred  against  you  on  account  of  religion  and  have  driven  you 
out  from  your  homes  and  helped  to  drive  you  out,  that  ye  make 
friends  of  them.  Whosoever  maketh  friends  of  them — (all)  such  are 
wrong-doers.  (60  :  8-9). 

The  most  important  verse  is  parhaps  the  following,  in  which  even 
the  term  i'tizal  has  been  used  : 

(d)  What  aileth  you  that  ye  are  become  two  parties  regarding  the 
hypocrites,  when  God  cast  them  back  (to  disbelief)  because  of  what 
they  earned  ?  Seek  ye  to  guide  him  whom  God  hath  sent  astray  ? 
He  whom  God  sendeth  astray,  for  him  thou  (O  Muhammad)  canst 
not  find  a  road.  They  long  that  ye  should  disbelieve,  that  ye  may 
be  upon  a  level  (with  them).  So  choose  not  friends  from  them  till 
they  forsake  their  homes  in  the  path  of  God1;  if  they  turn  back  (to 
enmity)  then  take  them  and  kill  them  wherever  ye  find  them,  and 
choose  not  friend  nor  helper  from  among  them,  except  those  who 
seek  refuge  with  a  people  between  whom  and  you  there  is  a  covenant, 
or  (those  who)  come  unto  you  because  their  hearts  forbid  them  to 
make  war  on  you  or  to  make  war  on  their  own  folk.  Had  God  willed 
He  could  have  given  them  power  over  you  so  that  assuredly  they 

i .  That  is  migrate  to  Muslim  territory. 
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would  have  fought  you.  So,  if  they  remain  neutral  regarding  you 
(i‘ tazalukum)  and  wage  not  war  against  you  and  offer  you  peace, 
God  alloweth  you  no  way  against  them.  You  will  find  others  who 
desire  that  they  should  have  security  from  you  and  security  from  their 
own  folk.  So  often  as  they  are  returned  to  mischief  they  are  plunged 
therein.  If  they  do  not  remain  neutral  regarding  you  ( lam  ya'tazi- 
lukum)  nor  offer  you  peace  nor  hold  their  hands,  then  take  them  and 
kill  them  wherever  ye  find  them.  Against  such  We  have  given  you 
clear  warrant.  (4:88-91). 


Chapter  IV 

Cases  and  Treaties  of  Neutrality  in  the  Time  oj  the  Prophet  and  Orthodox 

Caliphs. 


THE  Orthodox  practice  comes  only  next  in  importance  to  the  Qur’anic 
prescriptions.  A  few  typical  cases  may  be  of  interest. 

1 .  Cases. 

(a)  The  Jewish  tribe  of  Banu-an-Nadir  was  allied  to  the  tribe  of 
Ghatafan.  and  had  also  secured  the  promise  of  help  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbouring  Jewish  tribe  of  Banu-Quraizah.  Believing  in  the  aid  of 
these  formidable  allies,  the  Banu-an-Nadir  refused  in  the  year  4  H., 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Prophet,  under  treaty,  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  payment  of  the  blood-money  of  some  of  the  allies  common  to 
them  and  the  Muslims.  Consequently  they  were  besieged  in  their 
fortresses.  The  Banu-Quraizah,  however,  remained  neutral  ( itazalat ), 
and  rendered  no  help  to  the  Banu-an-Nadir.  And  similar  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Ghatafan.1 

( b )  Forced  to  quit  Madinah,  the  Banu-an-Nadir  migrated  to  and 
settled  in  Khaibar.  In  view  of  their  intrigues2 3  with  the  Meccans  and 
others,  the  Prophet  took  the  initiative  to  nip  the  danger  in  the  bud,  and 
led  an  expedition  against  Khaibar.  En  route,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Ghatafan.  who  were  allies  of  the  Banu-an-Nadir,  bidding  them  not  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Muslims  and  the  Jews.  The  Ghatafanids  said  that 
they  would  not  desert  their  friends  in  this  time  of  need.  The  tactical 
march  of  the  detachment  of  the  Muslim  army  against  their  settlements, 
however,  persuaded  them  of  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  home  and 
giving  the  Prophet  a  free  hand  in  his  designs  against  Khaibar.1 

1.  Ibn-SaVJ,  1,2,  p.  41. 

2.  Idem,  pp.  47,  66  ;  Hist.  oi'Tabarly,  pp.  1556,  1 575  70  :  Vlas' udly,  Tanbth.  p.  250. 

3.  Ibn-Hisham,  pp.  757-58  ;  f  list,  of  Tahariv,  p.  1 575 
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(c)  During  the  unrest  of  apostasy  in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  on  the 
death  of  the  Prophet,  a  Yamanite  chief,  Qais,  sent  a  message  to  another 
chief,  Dhu-al-Kula‘,  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Abnd'  (i.e.,  the  Persians  domiciled  in  Yaman)  are  but  intruders 
in  your  country,  and  are  come  to  you  from  a  foreign  land.  If  you 
leave  them  (at  your  side),  they  will  dominate  you  also.  Therefore 
I  think  it  right  to  kill  their  chiefs  and  to  expel  the  rest  from  our 
country. 

Dhu-al-Kula‘  and  his  partisans,  however,  refused  this  and  neither  co¬ 
operated  with  him  nor  helped  the  Abna  ,  but  remained  neutral  (i  tazalat), 
saying  :  We  have  no  concern  with  all  this,  do  as  you  like.1 

(d)  Al-Jarud  had  embraced  Islam  in  Madinah.  When  the  Prophet 
died,  Jarud's  tribe,  ‘Abd-al-Qais,  also  intended  defection.  He  warned 
his  people  not  to  do  so,  and  consequently  this  tribe  remained  loyal  to 
Islam  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  between  the 
Muslims  of  Bahrain  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Rabi'ah.2  This  neutrality 
of  theirs  was  of  considerable  importance. 


2.  Treaties. 

As  for  treaties  which  provide  for  neutrality,  or  state  documents  which 
contain  reference  to  neutrality,  they  are  numerous  even  in  the  early  days 
of  Islam.  A  few  of  the  more  important  may  be  quoted  with  interest. 

(a)  When  the  Prophet  migrated  to  Madinah,  and  constituted  there 
a  city-state,  he  took  the  initiative  of  consolidating  Muslim  power  by 
entering  into  alliance  with  non-Muslim  Arab  tribes  living  around  Madinah, 
especially  on  the  caravan-route  of  the  Meccans  to  and  from  Syria.  The 
following  treaty  with  a  chief  of  the  Banu-Damrah  dates  from  the  month 
Safar  of  the  year  2  H. 

He  (i.e.,  the  Prophet)  will  not  attack  Banu-Damrah  nor  will  they 
attack  him  nor  swell  the  troops  of  his  enemies  nor  help  his  enemies 
in  any  way.3 

(fe)  Soon  after,  other  families  of  the  same  tribe  were  rallied,  and  a 
treaty  of  mutual  aid  and  neutrality  in  particular  cases  was  concluded  : 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

This  is  the  writ  of  Muhammad,  the  Messenger  of  God,  in  favour 
of  the  Banu-Damrah,  assuring  them  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  their  properties  ;  that  they  may  count  on  (his)  help  if  anybody 
takes  aggressive  action  against  them,  except  in  case  of  fight  in  the 

1.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  1990- 

2.  Idem,  p.  1958  et 

3.  Idem.  a/i,  P*  31  of  Aliy  ai-Qari  (MS.  Istanbul),  ch.  Qhazawrit. 
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name  of  religion.  This  assurance  is  valid  so  long  as  a  sea  wets  the 
shells.  Similarly,  when  the  Prophet  requires  it  of  them,  they  ■will 
help  him  ;  and  they  pledge  for  that  God  and  His  Messenger.  To 
help  them  will  depend  upon  their  loyalty  and  piety.1 

(c)  Another  tribe  living  near  the  sea-coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the 
Banu-Ghifar.  They  were  also  rallied  about  the  same  time,  and  their 
treaty  provided  : 

Help  is  assured  them  if  anybody  attacks  them  aggressively. 
II  the  Prophet  requires  their  help,  they  will  help  him,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  help  him,  except  in  wars  waged  in  the  name 
of  religion.  This  is  valid  so  long  as  a  sea  wets  a  shell.2 

(d)  When  the  city-state  of  Madinah  was  constituted,  there  were 
many  Jewish  settlements  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  Arab  city.  They 
also  adhered  to  the  confederal  city-state,  and  agreed  among  other  things 
that  : 

§.  45.  If  they  (the  Jews)  are  called  upon  to  join  a  peace  and  adhere 
to  it,  they  will  do  so  and  adhere  to  it.  Similarly  if  they  ask  it,  the 
same  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  Muslims.  The  wars  waged  in 
the  name  of  religion  are  excepted.3 

(e)  It  was  probably  in  the  year  5  H.  that  the  Prophet  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  neutrality  with  the  tribe  of  Banu-‘Abd-ibn-‘Adiy, 
regarding  which  our  historians  record  : 

The  Prophet  received  the  deputation  of  the  Banu-‘Abd-ibn-'Adly 
.  .  .  .They  said  :  O  Muhammad  !  We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Circle  (around  Mecca)  and  we  are  the  mightiest  of  all  those  who 
live  there.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  you.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
prepared  to  help  you  in  your  expeditions,  except  against  the  Quraish 
of  Mecca.  For  we  would  not  fight  against  the  Ouraishd 

(f)  In  the  famous  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah  also  there  is  provision  for 
neutrality.  In  fact  an  expression  is  used  there  which  according  to  lexic¬ 
ographers  has  different  significances.  I  mean  the  word  isldl.  It  signifies 
the  unsheathing  of  a  sword  as  well  as  violation  of  neutrality  and  secret  help 
to  the  enemy  of  the  other  contracting  party.  That  the  word  isldl,  in 
the  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah,  has  been  used  in  this  latter  sense,  is  borne  out 
by  two  other  treaties5  concluded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Orthodox 
Caliphate,  and  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  it  was  a  technical  term. 

The  relevant  section  of  the  treaty  of  Hudaibiyah  is  the  following  : 

And  they  both  agree  to  put  down  fighting  on  the  part  of  people 
for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  people  are  to  enjoy  peace  and 

1.  Hist,  of  Tabari  2/ 1 .  P-  27  ;  Suhailiy,  II,  58-59. 

2.  Ibn-Sa‘d,  2/1,  pp-  26-27. 

3.  For  the  complete  text  of  the  Constitution,  see  Ibn-HishSm,  pp.  341-44  !  Abu-'Ubaid,  Amwdl,  517; 
lbn-Kalhlr#  Biddyah ,  III,  224-26  ;  etc. 

4.  Ibn-Sa‘d,;2/ii  p.  48*  (i  *  „ 

5.  Cf.  infra,  under  VII  and  VIII,  which  immediately  follow  ;  cf.  also  ^  yJ  \  jU  c.v.  JK 
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refrain  from  (fighting)  each  other _ And  between  us  is  a  tied-up 

breast  (i.e.,  bound  to  fulfil  the  terms),  and  there  shall  be  no  secret 
help  violating  neutrality,  and  no  acting  unfaithfully.1 

The  treaties  just  referred  to  are  the  following  : 

(g)  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

This  is  the  writ  of  Suwaid-ibn-Muqarrin  in  favour  of  Farrukhan, 
the  Commander  of  Khurasan,  concerning  the  enemy  territories  of 
Tabaristan  and  Jiljilan. 

Thou  art  assured  of  the  protection  of  God,  exalted  is  He,  provided 
that  thou  dost  prevent  the  rapacities  of  the  robbers  of  thy  country  as 
well  as  of  the  people  adjoining  thy  country  ar.d,  that  thou  dost  not 
give  asylum  to  any  rebel  against  us.  And  thou  shalt  pay  the  (Muslim) 
commander  on  the  border  of  thy  country  a  sum  of  500,000  drachmas 
of  the  currency  of  thy  country. 

If  thou  dost  this,  it  will  not  be  lawful  for  us  to  attack  thee  or 
traverse  thy  country  or  enter  it  without  thy  permission.  With 
permission,  however,  we  shall  have  a  safe  passage  in  thy  country,  and 
the  same  shall  be  observed  regarding  thy  passage. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  asylum  to  any  rebel  against  us,  shalt  not 
secretly  help  any  enemy  of  ours  (j-^  j!  U  j),  and  thou 

shalt  not  act  unfaithfully.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  pact  between 
us  and  thee.2 3 

(h)  This  is  what  Nu‘aim-ibn-Muqarrin  accorded  the  chief  of  the 
province  of  Rai’y  : 

Provided  that  you  act  in  good  faith,  serve  as  guide  (to  us),  do  not 
act  faithlessly,  and  do  not  secretly  help  (our  enemy  in  violation  of 
pledge). 

(t)  The  following  clause  is  taken  from  the  treaty  with  the  ruler  of 
Nubia,  concluded  by  a  Muslim  governor  of  Egypt  of  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Caliph,  ‘Uthman  : 

You,  O  Nubians,  are  assured  of  the  Protection  of  God  and  His 
Messenger,  Muhammad,  the  Prophet.  That  we  shall  rot  wage  war 
against  you,  nor  prepare  for  war  against  you,  r.or  attack  you  so  long 
as  you  observe  the  conditions  of  treaty  between  us  and  you  . .  .But 
it  will  not  be  incumbent  upon  the  Muslims  to  drive  away  any  enemy 
who  may  encounter  you,  nor  to  prevent  him  from  you,  between  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  ‘Ulwah  and  Aswan.4 

( j )  Qais-ibn-Sa'd,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Caliph  ‘Aliy,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  time  : 


1.  For  complete  text,  cf.  supra,  section  XXV. 

2.  Hist,  of  Tabariy,  p.  2659. 

3.  Hist  of  Tabarly,  P*  2655.  Cf.  treaty  of  Jurjan,  idem,  p.  2658,  for  similar  provision .(  ) 

4.  Maorlziy,  Kh  tat.  I,  200  (cd.  Bulaq). 
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In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

I  have  to  inform  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  that  there  are 
people  here  who  want  to  remain  neutral  ( mu'tazilin ).  They  have 
requested  me  not  to  take  action  against  them  but  to  leave  them 
unmolested  until  the  situation  clears.1 

(k)  ‘Ally  replied : 

Proceed  towards  the  people  thou  hast  mentioned  in  thy  letter.  If 
they  obey,  as  other  Muslims,  it  will  be  all  right.  Otherwise  punish 
them. 

The  governor  replied  : 

I  wonder,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  how  couldst  thou  order 
me  to  fight  against  a  people  who  are  keepirg  aloof  from  thee  and  are 
giving  thee  a  free  hand  to  fight  thy  enemy.  If  thou  wagest  -war  against 
them,  they  shall  help  thy  enemy  against  thee.  So  hear  me,  O  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful,  ar.drefiain  ficmtakirg  action  rgairst  them.8 

(/)  Extract  of  the  open  letter  of  ‘Ally,  addressed  to  the  rebels  and 
apostates  of  Banu-Najiyah  : 

I  invite  you  to  abide  by  the  Book  of  God  and  the  practice  of  His 
Messenger,  and  to  act  righteously  as  God  has  ordained  in  the  Book. 
Further  :  Whoever  of  you  returns  home  to  his  people  and  keeps 
aloof  and  observes  neutrality  ( i'tazala )  vis-a-vis  this  nihilist  and 
robber  ( i.e Khirrit,  the  chief  of  the  Banu-Najiyah),  who  has  come 
forward  to  fight  against  Gcd,  His  Messer  ger  and  the  Muslims,  and 
is  doing  mischief  in  the  land — such  will  be  assured  of  his  person 
and  property.  But  whoever  follows  him  to  fight  against  us  and 
disobeys  our  authority,  we  shall  seek  help  from  God  against  him.3 
(m)  In  the  year  28  H.,  the  Muslim  armies  attacked  Cyprus.  A  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  condition  : 

That  the  Muslims  would  not  attack  the  people  of  Cyprus,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  would  not  defend  them  if  any  other  power  attacked 
them.4 

Such  examples  may  be  multiplied,  but  unfortunately  none  of  them 
describes  the  rights  and  duties  emanating  from  the  status  of  neutrality, 
which  were  understood.  For  these  we  have  to  refer  to  practice.  Some 
such  things  are  collected  in  the  following  Chapter. 

M.  HamIdullah. 

(To  be  continued). 

1.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  3244* 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  3435  et  seq. 

4.  Idem,  p.  2826. 
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SEA  LORE 

WHEN,  in  the  beginning  of  learning  and  civilization,  nations  navigated 
seas,  they  thought  that  each  sea  was  separate  and  different,1  but 
the  greatest  discovery  of  the  modern  world  is  that  all  the  seas  are 
one  great  community  of  waters.  The  seas  of  India,  China,  Persia,  Rome 
and  Syria  are  not  divided,  but  form  really  one  and  the  same  great  circle 
of  water,  which  surrounds  these  countries. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Arabs  knew  this  fact,  but  an  Arab  sailor, 
Sulaiman,  living  in  225  A.H.  contends  that  no  one  knew  this  prior  to  his 
time.  He  writes  : 

“  Among  t  he  things  which  have  happened  in  our  days,  and  were 
not  known  before,  ate  these :  it  was  not  conjectured  that  the  Chinese 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  were  connected  with  the  Syrian  Sea,  nor 
had  the  sailors  of  bygone  days  any  such  idea.  But  this  was  proved 
in  our  time.  For  we  received  a  report  that  the  timbers  of  ships 
wrecked  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  shattered  into  pieces  by 
the  waves,  were  carried  into  the  Khazar  Sea  by  the  wind  and  from 
there  came  to  the  Mediterranean  gulf  (  rr>  ),  and  after  that 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Syrian  Seas.  This  proves  that  the  sea 
lies  round  China,  Seila  (  oC*  ),  at  the  back  of  Turkestan  and 
Khazar,  and  then,  drifting  into  the  Mediterranean  gulf,  flows  to 
the  Syrian  coast.  This  is  proved  because  the  joined  timbers  were 
chiefly  used  in  the  boats  of  Siraf,  while  the  Syrians  and  the  Roman 
boats  were  joined  only  by  nails.  We  know  this  also  for  the  reasons 
that  amber  was  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  not 
known  in  former  days.  If  this  is  true,  it  may  be  that  the  amber  was 
brought  there  from  ‘Aden,  and  though  the  Red  Sea  is  connected 
with  those  rivers  which  produce  amber,  yet  a  barrier  lies  between 
it  and  the  Mediterranean.  (This  is  the  Suez,  which  is  now  a  canal). 
So  if  the  story  of  amber  is  true,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  carried  it  to  the  other  seas,  which  took  it  ultimately  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.” 


I,  Murtij-al»Qhahab,  Vol.  I,  p.  372,  (Paris  edition)  and  Ahsan-at  Taqasim  by  Bashsharl.  pp.  16,  17, 
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The  first  route  indicated  by  Sulaiman  led  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
passed  through  the  China  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  which  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  round¬ 
ing  Gibralter,  it  entered  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  second 
route  which,  according  to  him,  brought  amber  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  was  easier  and  more  open.  This  route  led  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  (4*^.  )  Atlantic  Ocean  and  through  the  Barbara 
Sea,  and  from  the  (  h*  ^  )  Atlantic  Ocean  it  went  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  via  Gibralter.  Sulaiman’s  description  of  the  passage  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  maps  of  the  world  and  the  seas. 
The  sailois  of  later  days  have  described  still  more  clearly  the  ways  which 
led  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Irom  the  African  coast. 

Accordingly,  Ibn-Wadih  Ya'qubi,  who  flourished  fifty  years  after 
Sulaiman,  says  at  the  end  of  his  geography  Kitab-ul-Buldan,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  description  of  Sos,  a  coastal  town  of  Morocco,  that  there  was 
a  mosque  called  Bahlol  on  the  bank,  “and  in  front  of  this  mosque,  the 
sea  brings  forth  those  rope-fastened  ships,  which  are  built  in  Obulla 
(Persian  Gulf)  and  in  which  they  voyage  to  China.” 

A  similar  description  has  been  given  by  Mas'udI  (303  A.H.)1  Abu 
Raihan  BerunI  (died  in  440  A.H.)  has  given,  according  to  Yaqut,  the 
most  graphic  account  of  the  seas.  He  says  : 

The  Sea  on  the  west  of  the  populated  world,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Tanja  and  Spain,  is  called  ^  (Atlantic  Ocean),  which  is 
named  1  by  the  Greeks.  One  cannot  reach  the  middle  of 

it.  Ships  sail  around  its  coasts.  It  (the  sea)  leads  northwards  from 
these  countries  in  the  direction  of  Saqalibah  (Slavonic).  In  the  north 
of  Saqalibah,  there  is  a  gulf,  which  extends  up  to  a  Muslim 
country  known  as  Balghar.  Its  name  is  the  river  Bering.  There 
lives  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  on  its  coast.  This  sea  then  turns 
towards  the  east.  It  has  between  its  coast  and  the  far  Turkish 
territory  desolate  lands  and  pathless  mountains.  It  then  turns 
from  Tanja  towards  the  south  till  it  reaches  the  mountains  of 
western  Sudan  (Africa)  called  Qamar,  from  which  rises  the  river 
Nile  of  Egypt.  There  is  plenty  of  water  here,  but  ships  cannot 
sail  in  safety.  The  sea  then  turns  around  the  extreme  end  of 
China  in  the  east.  This  route  also  is  not  navigable.  In  short, 
waters  are  named  after  the  countries  by  which  they  pass,  vtz>9  the 
Chinese  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean.  Great  gulfs  also  extend  from  it 
(the  Atlantic  Ocean),  each  of  which  is  called  a  river  ....  The 
other  gulf,  mentioned  above  is  Barbara,  which  extends  from 
'Aden  to  Zanj.  Ships  do  not  go  farther  than  this  on  account  of 
the  perils  in  the  way,  and  the  river  then  joins  the  western 


1.  MurQj-al-Qhahab ,  Vol.  I,  p.  365. 
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Atlantic  Ocean."1 2 

Abu-Hamid  of  Granada,  the  famous  globe-trotter  (died  in  565  A.H.), 
has  explained  the  community  of  the  seas  most  clearly  in  his  book  Tuhfat'ul- 
Albab.  He  writes  : 

"  You  must  know  that  the  ^  (Atlantic  Ocean)  encircles  the 
world,  and  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  is  like  a  ball  in  a  pond. 
This  is  that  Black  Sea,  which  is  called  .  Ships  do  not  ply  here. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  one  of  its  gulfs  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  a 
branch  of  it.  The  Red  Sea  is  also  a  gulf.  The  Persian  Sea  is  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  one  and  the  same  sea,  which  passes  through  Basrah, 
‘Abbadan,  Siraf,  Karman,  Bahrain,  Qais,  Daibal,  Abyssinia,  Zanj, 
Sarandip  and  Chuliyan.  All  the  rivers,  mentioned  and  not  men¬ 
tioned  here,  originate  from  the  same  black  sea,  which  is  called  j*- 

But  the  brightest  picture  of  oceans  has  been  drawn  by  Abu'l-Fida 
(died  in  725  A.H.),  and  lhn-Khaldun  (died  in  808  A.H.)  even  excels  in 
his  descriptions.  Abu’l-Fida’s  accounts  are  the  following : 

“  The  part  of  the  Western  (Atlantic  Ocean),  .  on  which 
are  situated  Morocco  and  Spain,  is  called  1  .  In  it  there  are 

the  islands  of  Khaliclat,  which  lie  at  the  distance  of  several  degrees 
from  the  shore.  This  hA  (Atlantic  Ocean)  goes  straight  from 
the  Moroccan  coast  southward,  and  proceeds  onwards  through 
the  deserts  of  Lamtunah  lying  between  Berber  and  Sudan.  It  then 
crosses  the  desolate,  unpopulated  and  untrodden  parts  in  the 
south,  and  reaches  the  Equator.  It  then  turns  around  the  Qamar 
hill  in  the  east,  from  which  rises  the  river  Nile  of  Egypt.  This  sea 
then  flows  southward  and  then  goes  to  the  east  towards  the  barren 
tracts  of  Africa.  Flowing  again  to  the  east  and  the  north,  it  meets 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  then  travels  eastward, 
till  it  comes  opposite  to  the  far  open  lands  of  China.  It  then  turns 
from  the  east  of  China  to  the  north,  from  where  it  again  goes  to 
the  east,  till  it  leaves  China  and  faces  the  walls  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
It  turns  again  and  travels  in  an  unknown  land  and  then  proceeds 
westward,  and  is  seen  flowing  to  the  north  from  the  land.  Now 
enclosed  by  land,  it  turns  to  the  west  and  the  south  and  enters 
into  land.  Then  it  proceeds  westwards  and  passes  through  the 
coasts  of  infidels  of  different  nationalities  until  it  is  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Rome  (Italy).  As  it  goes  further  from  Rome,  it  faces 
those  countries  which  lie  between  Rome  and  Spain,  till  it  flows 
off  the  Spanish  coast.  It  then  passes  through  the  west  of  Spain 

1.  Mu'jam'ul  BuldJn ,  Yaqut,  p.  191,  (Egypt  edition). 

2.  Paris  edition,  pp.  91*  9*. 
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and  turning  towards  the  south  it  leaves  Spain  and  comes  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Sabtah,  from  which  it  began  its  course.”1 

The  exhaustive  account  of  the  sea  given  by  Ibn-Khaldun  in  his  Pro¬ 
legomena  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  geographers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
starts  from  the  ^  (Atlantic  Ocean)  in  the  western  side  of  the 
fourth  Iqlim  (  ).  It  comes  forth  from  a  narrow  gulf,  which 

is  twelve  miles  wide,  from  the  middle  oi  Tanja  and  Tarcef,  the 
name  of  the  gulf  being  Zaqaq.  Then  the  Mediterranean  flow's 
eastward,  becoming  600  miles  wide.  It  finishes  at  the  fourth  part 
of  the  Iqlim  (  ^’6  ),  and  from  its  beginning  to  this  point  it  is 
1,160  furlongs  long  and  the  Syrian  coasts  lie  on  its  shore.  On  its 
southern  side  there  are  the  western  (north  African)  coast,  Tanja 
being  near  the  narrow  gulf,  after  which  there  are  the  coasts  of 
Banadiqa  (Venice),  Rome  (Italy),  France  and  Spain,  and  then 
Tarecf,  which  is  close  to  Zaqaq  and  opposite  to  Tanja.  Its  names 
are  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j*1  ),  and  the  Syrian  Sea  (*Li^  ). 
There  are  many  great  populated  islands  here,  viz.,  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Sicily,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Denia.” 

The  geographers  say  that  two  more  seas  start  from  the  gulls 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  north.  One  is  opposite  to 
Constantinople.  It  begins  from  a  narrow  space  at  the  distance  of 
one  arrow-shot  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  passing  through 
three  rivers  comes  to  Constantinople  becoming  afterwards  four 
miles  wide  and  extending  for  sixty  miles.  Its  name  is  the  ‘  Gulf 
of  Constantinople  From  its  estuary,  which  is  six  miles  wide, 
it  becomes  a  tributary  to  the  Black  Sea  (  ),  and,  turning 

aside,  flows  towards  the  east,  passes  through  *4*.^  and  termin¬ 
ates  at  Khazar,  covering  in  all  1300  miles.  On  either  side  of 
this  sea  there  live  the  Romans,  the  Turks,  the  Burjans,  and  the 
Russians.  From  another  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  there  comes 
forth  a  second  sea,  which  is  called  ^  .  It  starts  from  Italy 
in  the  north  and,  l'eaching  the  mountains,  turns  westward 
towards  Banadiqa  (Venice)  and  Rome,  etc.  It  is  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  Geographers  say  that  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  i3°E  north  of  the  equator,  there  flows  an  extensive  sea, 
which  passes  through  the  south  until  it  terminates  in  the  first 
Iqlim  (  A* I  ).  It  then  goes  westward  of  the  Iqlim  until  it 
reaches  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia  and  Babal-Mandab,  and  to  this  point 
it  is  4!  thousand  furlongs  long.  Its  names  are  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Abyssinian  Sea.  On  its  coast,  on  the 
southern  side,  there  are  Zanj  and  Barbara,  which  are  mentioned 


1.  Taqvxm*ul  Buldan,  p.  20. 
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by  I’mra’ul  Qais  in  his  verses.  But  this  Barbara  is  not  the  same 
Berber  which  is  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  west  (north  Africa).  Then 
there  are  Maqdashua  (  )(  Safala  and  Waqwaq  (Japan  ?). 

On  its  coast  to  the  northern  side  at  its  beginning  is  China,  then 
there  are  India  and  the  Indus.  After  them,  there  are  the  coasts 
of  Yemen,  viz.,  Ahqaf  and  Zubaid,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  sea 
is  Zanj,  after  which  is  Abyssinia.  Geographers  declare  that  two 
more  seas  lead  from  the  Abyssinian  Sea.  One  of  them  begins 
from  Babal-Mandab,  proceeds  northward,  getting  wider  and 
wider,  turns  a  little  to  the  west,  and  then  terminates  at  Qulzum 
(  )  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  Iqllm  (  ^  ),  covering  the 

distance  of  1,400  miles.  Its  name  is  the  fjA*  f-  (Mediterranean 
Sea)  and  ^  (Red  Sea).  Fustat -e-Egypt  lies  at  a  distance  of 
three  stages  from  here.  On  its  shore  on  the  eastern  side  are  the 
coasts  of  Yemen,  and  then  there  are  Al-Hejaz  and  Jeddah.  Mada’in, 
Ela  (‘Aqba)  and  Faran  are  at  its  end.  On  the  western  side  are 
the  coasts  of  lower  Egypt ;  Aidhab,  Sawakin,  Zila  (Araeteria), 
and  Abyssinia  are  at  its  base.  Its  extreme  end  is  at  Qulzum 
(  r'j &  ),  just  opposite  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (  •J)  )  near 

‘  Arlsh  ( j-iy-  ).  In  the  Islamic  period,  and  even  before  it,  kings 
longed  to  link  the  two  seas  by  cutting  the  land  (Suez)  lying 
between  them,  but  they  could  not  do  so. 

Theothe’  sea,  starting  from  the  Abyssinian  Sea  )  is  called 

/■  t  (Akhdar  Sea),  and  lies  between  Sind  and  Ahqaf  of  Yemen. 
Flowing  a  little  westward  till  the  extreme  end  of  the  north,  it  finishes 
its  course  at  a  distance  of  440  furlongs  near  Obulla  on  the  coast  of 
Ba§ra  in  the  sixth  part  of  the  second  Iqllm  (  ^1  ).  Its  name  is 
the  Persian  Sea  0-0 .  On  its  coast  on  the  eastern  side  are  Indus, 
Mekran,  Kirman,  and  Persia  (  ).  Obulla  is  at  the  end  of  it. 

On  the  western  side  are  Bahrain,  Yamama,  ‘Uman  and  Shahr. 
Ahqaf  is  at  its  base.  Between  the  Persian  Sea  (  j*  )  and  the 
Qulzum  there  is  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  as  if  an  arm  of  the  land 
has  thrust  itself  into  the  sea.  Arabia  is  surrounded  in  the  south  by 
the  Abyssinian  Sea  (  /■  ),  in  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 

Sea  (  j*'  )  and  in  the  east  by  the  Persian  Sea  (  00  ^  /■  _  ),  and 

covers  till  ‘Iraq,  midway  between  Basra  and  Syria,  the  distance  of 
1,500  miles. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  SEA 
IBN-KHALDtJN’S  voyage  was  limited  to  trips  from  Spain  to  Egypt 
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andAl-Hejaz.  The  above  account,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  is  based 
on  Idrlsi’s  geography  (548  A.H.).  The  noticeable  thing  in  these  descrip¬ 
tions  is  the  length  and  the  distance  of  the  sea.  In  Ptolemy’s  geography 
we  find  a  similar  measurement  of  sea,  but  it  is  full  of  errors.  Monsieur 
Le  Bon  writes  in  the  Civilisation  of  Arabia  : 

“  Ptolemy  in  his  description  of  the  towns  he  discovered  has  made 
many  mistakes.  For  example,  he  made  a  mistake  of  40  furlongs 
in  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  geographical  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Arabs  may  be  favourably  compared  to  the  Greek 
contributions  to  this  subject.  This  comparison  will  show  that  the 
researches  of  the  Arabs  differ  a  little  in  only  the  minutes  of  the 
latitude,  while  the  Greeks  miscalculated  its  degrees.  At  the  time 
when  there  were  no  reliable  watches  nor  charts  of  lunar  move¬ 
ments,  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  anything  of  the  longitude, 
so  the  Arabs  erred  greatly  in  the  calculation  of  the  longitude, 
but  their  errors  do  not  exceed  two  degrees,  and  are  far  fewer  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  For  example,  Ptolemy  has  recorded  the 
longitude  of  Tanja  530  30'  as  measured  from  Alexandria,  but  the 
correct  calculation  is  350  41',  a  difference  of  180  from  Ptolemy's 
measurement.  There  is  a  mistake  of  one  degree  (i°)  in  the  map 
of  the  Arabs  as  regards  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
Tanja  to  Tripoli,  but  Ptolemy  has  made  it  190  longer  in  his  map, 
which  has  led  to  the  difference  of  400  furlongs.” 

Similarly,  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  given  by  Ibn -Khaldun  is  1,400 
miles,  and  according  to  modern  calculation  it  is  1,310  miles  long.  This 
shows  that  the  Arabs’  estimate  was  quite  close  to  modern  researches. 


BERING  SEA 

THE  stretch  of  water  which  lies  between  Alaska  and  northern  Asiatic 
Russia  on  the  Pacific  side  is  called  Bering  Sea.  It  is  known  that  no  human 
being  crossed  this  area  until  quite  recently,  and  it  was  explored  by  an 
adventurer  Vitus  Bering.  This  Sea  is  very  close  to  the  North  Pole  and 
remains  always  covered  with  snow,  but  it  is  strange  to  find  that  the  Arabs 
knew  of  it. 

Sulaiman’s  description  (225  A.H.  839  A.D.)  of  the  route  by  which 
he  connects  the  China  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  via  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  shows  evidently  that  he 
knew  the  passage  or  had  an  idea  of  it.  Abu’l  Fida  (732  A.H.)  writes : 

"  Description  of  the  Vering  Sea  :  I  did  not  find  the  description  of 
this  sea  anywhere  except  in  Abu  Raihan  Berunf’s  works  and 
Naslr  Tusi’s  biography.  I  have  therefore  copied  it  here  as  des¬ 
cribed  by  al-Beruni.  He  says  that  the  Vering  Sea  starts  from  the 
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southern  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  of  considerable 
length  and  width.  And  Vering  is  the  name  of  the  tribe  which 
lives  on  its  coast.”1 

A1  Beruni  and  Nasir  Tusi  died  in  440  A. H.  and  672  A.H.  respectively. 
This  shows  that  the  name  of  Bering  (Vering  )  was  known  to  the  Muslim 
scholars  from  a  much  earlier  period.  Abu-Raihan  Beruni’s  home  was, 
Khawarzim  (Khiva),  one  of  whose  boundaries  was  Russia.  In  his  time 
the  king  of  Bulghar  (not  modern  Bulgaria,  which  lies  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Russia)  accepted  Islam;  and  the  Abbasid  Caliph  Muqtadir-billah  sent 
an  embassy  from  Baghdad  to  Bulghar  via  Adherbijan  and  Russia  under 
Ibn-Fadlan’s  leadership.  The  latter  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  from 
Baghdad  to  Russia  and  Bulghar.  a  brief  summary  of  which  has  been 
given  in  Mu  jam  by  Yaqut.  Moreover,  al-Beruni  lived  in  Ghaznin  at 
the  time  when  its  empire  was  extended  to  the  Chinese  Turkestan.  And 
Tusi  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Tartars,  who  visited  every  corner  from 
Russia  to  Baghdad.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  al-Beruni  and 
Tusi  had  knowledge  of  the  Bering  Sea.  In  short,  the  two  routes  starting 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  and  meeting  together  ultimately  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  were  known  to  the  Arabs.  The  route  described  by  Sulaiman  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  is  also  mentioned  by  the  famous  Arab 
navigator  Mas'ucll  of  the  fourth  century  A.H.2 

The  two  sea-routes  indicated  by  the  Arabs  are  these  : —  (1)  The  first 
led  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  after  which  it  passed  through 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  entered  the  Bering  Sea.  After  this, 
it  came  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  via  the  back  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  then  it 
went  to  the  Atlantic  and  crossing  the  Cape  of  Gibraltar  drifted  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  (2)  The  second  route  led  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  Abyssinian  Sea,  then  to  Zanj,  and  Berber,  called  at  present  Mozam¬ 
bique  Channel,  then  to  tire  cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  which  it  passed  by 
the  African  coast  and  came  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  Cape  of  Gibraltar, 
and  then  entered  the  Mediterranean  Sea  .  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Vasco  da  Gama  came  to  India  from  Portugal. 


DIFFERENT  SAILORS  OF  DIFFERENT  SEAS 

FROM  Mas'udJ’s  accounts  (332  A.H.)  we  learn  that  each  sea  had 
separate  sailors  and  experts.  He  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  experts 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whom  he  describes  thus : 

"  I  witnessed  the  warring  and  trading  sailors  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea . I  also  met  with  bands  and  officers  as  well  as  the 

fighting  men  and  navigators,  e.g.,  Abul-Harith  Law!,  slave  of  the 
ruler  of  Syrian  Tripoli  on  the  Damascus  coast.  They  say  that  after 


1,  Taqvm'ul-Bulddn,  p.  35- 

2.  Vide  Munlj-ui-Eildhtib,  Vol.  I,  p.  365  (Paris  edition). 
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300  A.H.  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  increased 
considerably  and  its  gulfs  and  inlets  also  became  numerous.  I  re¬ 
ceived  similar  information  from  ‘Abdullah,  the  son  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Chief  of  Hams  in  Syria.  At  this  time  (332  A.H.)  no 
one  has  more  reliable  knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  than  he, 
nor  is  anyone  older.  The  sailors  of  the  men-of-war  as  well  as 
merchantships  act  upon  his  advice,  and  have  a  great;  regard  for 
the  soundness  and  reliability  oi  his  information.  They  also  wit¬ 
nessed  his  fight  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.”1 2 

Similarly,  he  describes  the  Arab  sailors  of  the  African  sea  and  Barbara 
in  the  following  way  ; 

4  ‘  The  sailors  of  ‘  Uman  travel  on  this  sea  (Abyssinian  Sea)  up  to  the 
island  of  Qanbloo  (Madagascar).  The  Muslims  also  live  in  this  city 
with  the  Ethiopian  infidels.  Tnese  Arab  sailors  of  ‘Uman  declare 
that  the  distances  of  the  Barbara  gulf  (Mozambique  Channel) 
exceed  their  own  estimates.  And  they  say  that  it  is  a  mad  sea. 
The  people  who  sail  on  this  sea  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Azd  of 
‘Uman.  When  they  reach  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  go  with  cur¬ 
rents,  which  rock  them  high  and  low,  they  sing  the  following  verse 
during  their  work  on  the  ship  : 

I 

1  bi  y.  0 

Barbara  and  Jafoni — And  thy  mad  storm. 

Jafoni  and  Barbara — And  its  wave,  as  you  see. 

‘‘The  farthest  point  they  reached  in  the  Abyssinian  Sea  is  Qanbloo , 
Safala,  Waqwaq,  and  the  last  boundary  of  Zanj  (Abyssinia),  and 
the  lower  regions  of  its  (?)  sea,  which  is  crossed  by  the  people  of 
Siraf.  I  embarked  in  the  sta  for  Suhar  with  a  group  of  sailors, 
who  owned  ships,  namely  Muhammad,  son  of  Zaid  Bud,  Jauhar, 
son  of  Ahmad,  alias  Ibn-Sabrah.  They  were  drowned  in  this  sea. 

I  made  my  last  journey  in  304  A.H.  from  Qanbloo  to  ‘Uman  in 
the  ship  of  Ahmad  and  Abdus-Samad,  the  brother  of  ‘Abdur- 
Rahlm.  Both  the  brothers  along  with  their  companions  and  ships 
were  drowned  in  this  sea.  This  was  my  last  trip  in  it. . . .  I  have 
made  several  voyages  in  several  seas,  viz.,  the  Chinese  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yemen  Sea,  and  bore 
numberless  hardships,  but  no  journey  was  more  dreadful  than  that 
of  the  £  j  (Abyssinian  Sea). 2 

These  accounts  give  an  inkling  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Arabs  during 
their  navigation.  In  the  above  passage,  by  the  island  of  Qanbloo  is  meant 


1.  Muruj-aURhahab,  Vol.  I,  p.  282.  (Paris  edition). 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  233-,234,  (Paris  edition). 
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Madagascar.1 2  And  Waqwaq  was  used  by  ancient  Arabs  for  the  modern 
Japanese  islands. a 


LITERARY  INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE  ARAB  NAVIGATORS 

LEARNED  and  clever  geographers  measured  the  earth  and  sea  and 
fixed  their  distances  and  boundaries  in  their  studios,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  Arab  navigators  to  corroborate,  amend,  or  falsify  these  calculations 
from  personal  observations.  Mas'udf  writes  :  “  I  found  sailors  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  river  Indus,  the  Abyssinian  Sea, 
the  Yemen  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. . .  .holding  divergent  views 
about  the  Abyssinian  Sea  from  the  philosophers,  who  had  described 
its  distance  and  depth.  There  are  many  places  in  this  sea  which  are 
unfathomed.  Similarly,  I  found  the  knowledge  of  the  warring  and  trading 
sailors  of  the  mediterranean  Sea  differing  from  the  investigations  of  the 
philosophers.”3 

Similarly  the  personal  observations  of  the  so-called  illiterate  naviga¬ 
tors  as  regards  the  ebb  and  flow  are  quite  different  from  the  views  of 
the  theorists.4  The  information  of  these  navigators  was  based  on  practical 
knowledge,  Mas'udi  says  :  “  The  sailors  who  navigate  this  sea,  know  the 

winds  which  blow  at  particular  times . They  pass  on  their  experience 

to  the  next  generation  and  give  them  political  training,  for  they  know 
the  moods  of  wind  and  wave.  They  know  when  the  sea  will  become 
furious  and  when  it  will  be  calm.”  This  refers  to  the  Abyssinian  Sea  and 
can  also  be  applied  to  the  Romans  and  the  Muslims  sailing  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Caspian  Seas  up  to  Jurjan,  Tabaristan.  and  Dailam.5 

The  best  source  of  such  information  is  in  the  prose  and  versified 
treatise  in  the  9th  century  by  Ibn-Majid,  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  andSulaiman, 
a  fac-simile  of  which  was  published  in  1828  A.D.  from  Paris.  Bashsharl 
Muqaddasly,  who  toured  the  Islamic  countries  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  A.H.,  records  his  experiences  in  two  seas  in  the  following  way  : 

I  saw  two  seas  only  in  the  Islamic  countries.  One  of  them  ran  from 
the  east  between  China  and  Sudan  (north  Africa).  When  it  approaches 
the  Islamic  territory  it  rounds  the  Arabian  island,  as  I  have  shown  in 

the  map. . The  outlet  of  the  second  sea  is  in  the  far  west  beyond  Sos 

and  Spain.  Widening  out  from  the  Atlantic  it  afterwards  becomes 
smaller.  Then  once  again  it  becomes  wider  as  it  flows  by  the  Syrian 
coast.  After  this  he  says:  “It  is  not  known  to  me  whether  these 
two  seas  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  start  from  it,  but  it  seems 
rather  that  they  flow  into  it,  because  when  you  come  closer  to 

1.  Vide  French  translation  of  Muruj-al- Dhuhab t  Vol.  I,  p.  232,  Paris  edition. 

2.  'Aj&ib'ul  Hind  by  Buzrug  bin  Shahryar,  p.  175. 

3.  Murty’-d-Bhafiab.  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 

4.  Vide  Stdaim&n’s  Travel,  p.  21,  and  Muruj-al-Qhahab »  VoL  I,  p.  251. 

4.  Mur$j~al-Qhahab,  Vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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Farghana  (Turkestan)  you  go  on  descending  till  you  reach  Egypt  and  the 
Far  West.  The  people  of  ‘Iraq  call  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  ‘  people  of 
upper  regions,  '  and  the  nations  of  the  west  *  people  of  lower  regions.' 
This  also  supports  my  assertion,  proving  at  the  same  time  that  these  are 
rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ”  (p.  16). 

Ahmad  bin  Majid,  the  valiant  sailor  of  the  9th  century  A.H.,  claims 
to  have  discovered  Barbara,  recording  the  terrestrial  observation  of  the 
voyage  to  this  place.  He  says,  “  There  has  been  no  record  of  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  now.’’  (p.  46).  He  is  alleged  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  also  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  linked  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for, 
he  says,  he  travelled  from  sea  to  sea  to  Egypt.  His  actual  words  are : 
Ul  Jl  j*  ef-vi!  j*J\  o'i1 2 3  (For  the  Indian  Ocean  is  connected 

with  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  p.  27,  Vol.  II). 

In  230  A.H.,  and  again  in  244  A.H.,  an  unknown  tribe  made  a  furious 
naval  raid  on  the  Spanish  coast  with  a  large  number  of  ships  .  Phis  dis¬ 
turbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  but  ‘Abdur-Rahman,  son  of  Hakam, 
defeated  the  raiders  and  demolished  the  minaret  which  indicated  the 
Spanish  coast  to  sailors.  Who  were  these  naval  raiders  ?  Some  historians 
call  them  Magians,  which  signifies  according  to  them,  non-Moslems,  or 
raceshaving  no  revealed  book.  Ibn-Sa‘ld MaghrabI,  Zakaria Qazwlnl and 
Maqqarl  say  that  they  were  the  natives  of  Britain  and  Ireland.1  Some 
of  the  scholars  declare  that  they  were  Russians.  Alexander  Seippet  has 
collected  from  printed  books  and  manuscripts  all  the  available  Arabic 

accounts  of  this  raid  in  a  book  called  j-j.  Jl  j  y 

The  hard  battle  fought  between  the  Muslims  and  the  above-mentioned 
tribe  is  dated  245  A.H.a  Mas  udl  (303  A.H.)  thinks  that  these  invaders 
were  the  Russian  idol-worshippers.  II  this  is  true,  he  adds  further,  the 
Russians  could  have  invaded  Spain  by  coming  to  from  J*. 

(Black  Sea).  .  .  ,  „ 

It  is  evident  that  the  Arabs  knew  the  two  routes  which  led  to  Spain 
from  Europe.  One  of  them  was  from  Britain  and  Ireland  through  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  was  from  Russia,  through  the_  Black  Sea,  the 
Da.rd.cnc lies,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  Ivlas  udi  aftei  ^  making 
enquiry  from  a  great  number  of  sailors,  says  that  the  Caspian  Sc,a  is  not 
linked  with  the  Black  Sea.'1 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

THE  Arabs  called  the  great  seas  beyond  Spain  and  ^  ^  . 

They  knew  some  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  north,  one  of  which  they 


1.  Vide  Majmu*-i-Akhbar  Umam-ul-Majus,  pp.  23,  26. 

2.  Vide  Murui-al-Dh:ihab.  Vol.  I,  p.  364. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  272, 
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called  » jiaisJl  and  other  .  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  name  is 

that  of  England,  and  the  latter  is  that  of  Ireland. 

The  raiders  who  attacked  Spain  in  223  A.H.  and  244  A.H.  were, 
according  to  some  historians  and  geographers,  natives  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Ibn-Sa'Id  MaghrabI  (673  A.H.)  writes  that  “  to  the  north  of 
and  Brita  n  lies  Ireland,  whose  length  is  12  days  journey  and 
whose  width  can  be  crossed  in  4  days.  The  island  is  noted  for  its  unrest, 
and  the  natives  were  magians,  but  were  later  on  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  influence  of  their  neighbours.  Brass  and  zinc  are  procured  from 
here.  ”  Qazwlni  describes  the  birds  found  here  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  hunted,  (p.  24). 

Shamsuddin  of  Damascus  (728  A.H.)  says  that  the  tributary  which 
goes  to  the  north  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  called  1  (English 
Channel)  (p.  47),  and  that  white  falcons  were  brought  to  Islamic  countries 
from  here.  (p.  138  ard  142). 

After  the  invasion  in  244  A.H. ,  an  agreement  was  made  between  ‘Abdur- 
Rahman,  the  ruler  of  Seville  (  )  and  the  natives  of  these  islands 

and  embassies  were  exchanged.  There  is  an  interesting  story  in  this 
connection.  ‘Abdur-Rahman  sent  an  envoy  ramed  Ghazzal  by  ship, 
bearing  gifts  and  presents.  He  reached  the  islands  after  experiencing 
many  hardships  ar  d  met  the  king.  The  queen  fell  in  love  with  him.  A 
graphic  account  of  this  romance  is  described  in  Ibn-Dahyah’s  ud 
‘r'j*!!  j  sj-till  s-^;-  (vide  also  pp.  13,  16  of  As.j+£.y 

The  island  of  Tuli  was  situated  in  the  extreme  north.  The  islands  of 
Khalidat  and  Sa'adat  were  at  the  other  extreme  end.  “  or  caJ**  ” 

were  a  group  of  daring  navigators  of  Spain  who  wandered  in  search  of  the 
Atlantic  islands.  Idrlsi  and  Mas'udi  have  mentioned  them. 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  CHINESE  SEA 

THE  Arabs  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Sea  extensive¬ 
ly-  They  touched  every  island  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  but  could  not  settle  in 
most  of  these  places  on  account  of  the  savage  and  barbarous  nature  of  the 
native  population  .  But  their  settlements  exist  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  other 
Indo-Chinese  islands,  and  they  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  these 
islands,  as  if  they  had  some  maps  of  the  world  before  them. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Arabs  to  reach  these  islands  and  become 
familiar  with  the  inhabitants  are  described  in  Buzurg  bin  Shahryar’s  book 
'Ajaib  ul-Hind.  The  Arabs  called  Java  £jj  Sumatra  or  $ 

and  the  Japanese  islands  Jlj.  They  have  described  the  manufac¬ 
tures,  navigation  and  wooden  houses,  etc.,  of  the  Japanese  people. 
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PHILIPPINES 

BUZURG  bin  Shahryar  (300  A.H.)  describes  a  volcanic  island  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  which  must  be  the  Philippines  (Ajd’ib  ul-Hind,  p.  22).  His 
description  is  not  altogether  reliable,  but  there  is  doubtless  a  volcanic 
island  in  the  sea,  which  is  the  Philippines.  It  is  well  known  that  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  these  places,  the  Muslims  had 
colonised  them.  It  is  said  that  they  emigrated  here  from  the  Indian 
islands,  after  accepting  Islam,  and  came  here  unceasingly  till  it  was  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  Spaniards.1 


AUSTRALIA 

BUZURG  bin  Shahryar  has  described  wonderful  deeds  of  the  sailor 
‘  Abhara  of  Kirman  in  his  work  ‘Ajd'ib  ul-Hind.  This  sailor  visited  China 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  regularly.  He  was  the  first  mariner  who  dared  to 
navigate  the  Chinese  Sea  until  he  reached  what  was  probably  an  archipel¬ 
ago,  where  his  ship  sank,  but  he  saved  himself  in  a  boat.  He  helped  the 
other  ships  coming  after  him  by  unloading  their  cargo  and  merchandise, 
and  thus  led  them  safe  to  China  through  a  desolate  island  (p.  88).  Which 
was  this  island  ?  Perhaps  Australia. 


MADAGASCAR 

TWO  more  islands  are  mentioned  in  this  sea  near  Mozambique,  one 
of  which  was  called  Qanbloo  (  A-*  ),  the  other  Qumr  (  A  )•  Most  of 
the  scholars  took  these  two  islands  to  be  Madagascar  but  the  fact  is  that 
Qanbloo  is  Madagascar,  while  Qumr  is  Comoro  Island  lying  near  Mada¬ 
gascar. 


THE  ARAB  GUIDE  OF  VASCO  DA  GAMA 

IT  is  evident  from  the  above  details  that  the  Arabs  knew  from  very 
ancient  days  that  a  sea-route  led  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  via  the  African  coast.  Consequently,  when  the 
Turks  subjugated  Constantinople  in  857  A.H.  (1453  AD.)  and  became 
the  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Europeans  had  to  discover  a 
new  route  to  the  East.  After  destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  Arabs  in 
897  A.H.,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  progressed  by  following  in 
their  footsteps,  and  so  their  bold  pilots  began  to  explore  every  corner  of 


i.  Vide  article  on  Philippines  in  Encyclopedia  Bn tann.ee a.  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  397^ 
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the  seas.  Accordingly  an  enterprising  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  followed  the  route  indicated  by  the  Arabs,  and  from  the  shores 
of  the  western  Africa  he  came  to  the  Indian  Ocean  via  the  Atlantic  and 
reached  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa.  The  famous  Arab  sailor  Ahmad  bin 
Majid,  who  had  made  daring  voyages  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  had  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
the  art  and  instruments  of  navigation,  was  also  there.  It  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  that  Ahmad,  getting  intoxicated,  led  Vasco  da  Gama  to  India, 
where  he  anchored  in  Calicut  (Madras)  which  was  a  big  harbour  for  trade 
in  spices.  According  to  Europeans,  Ahmad  did  so  for  the  sake  of  a  reward. 

That  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India  with  the  help  oi  an  Arab  sailor  is 
corroborated  by  the  Portuguese  as  well  as  the  Arab  authorities.  The 
learned  scholar  of  Gujrat  Qutbuddin  of  Nehrwala,  who  was  appointed 
secretary  and  teacher  of  a  school  in  Mecca  founded  by  the  ruler  of 
Gujrat,  and  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Mecca  ■‘-'M  ^ 
and  a  history  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Yemen  (  jWt  ~u-'l  j  JUl  ), 
was  living  at  that  time.  In  both  of  his  books  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguese  into  the  Eastern  Sea.  In  the  history  of  Mecca, 
he  deals  briefly  with  the  disorder  created  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  ports 
of  Arabia  and  India1  but  an  elaborate  description  of  their  coming  is  found 
in  his  u*Ul  LGy’l  .  He  writes  : 

“Oneoi  the  greatest  events  that  happened  in  the  ioth  century  A.H. 
is  the  coming  of  one  of  the  European  nations,  i.e.,  the  Portuguese, 
to  India.  One  group  ol  such  men  sailed  from  Zaqaq  of  Sabta,  and 
passing  through  the  Atlantic  came  to  the  mountain  of  Qumur, 
which  is  source  of  (he  river  Nile.  These  sailors  reached  a  point  in 
the  east  which  lies  close  to  the  coast  in  an  isthmus  having  a 
mountain  on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  Such  great 
waves  beat  here  that  the  ships  could  not  be  controlled  and  were 
always  wrecked.  Although  many  lives  were  lost  and  no  one  reached 
the  Indian  Ocean,  they  continued  to  make  this  voyage.  At  last  one 
of  their  ships  happened  to  reach  India,  where  they  sought  informa¬ 
tion  ol  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  eventually  one  of  the  experienced 
mariners  named  Ahmad  bin  Majid  became  their  guide.  The  chief 
of  these  Europeans  called  kept  him  in  his  company,  and 

they  became  boon  companions.  He  (Ahmad  bin  Majid)  told  him 
that  route  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  warning  him  not  to  go  near  the 
coast,  but  to  sail  straight  out  to  sea  and  then  turn  when  the  rough 
waters  had  been  left  behind.  After  giving  this  information  he 
came  to  his  senses.  From  this  time  a  great  many  Portuguese 

1.  Vide  ft  /M  ^  I  p.  j66  (u*^^a)  ?  vg I*  /  , 

2.  In  Portuguese  it  is  called  and  in  Arabic  J"-  '  J* I  . 

■f  yVt  "j  jA-"  ^  I  Jail  f.  j  (  JJuLVt  )  )  ooi.  j  j,\  JU 
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ships  came  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  made  Goa  the  centre  of 
their  naval  enterprise.” 

The  Portuguese  historians,  nay,  one  of  the  fellow-voyagers  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  gives  an  account  of  it.  It  has  been  described  most  elaborately 
by  Baros,  who  says,  ‘‘While  Vasco  da  Gama  was  at  Malindi,  some 
banyans  came  to  visit  the  Admiral.  With  them  came  a  Moor  (Muslim) 
of  Gujrat  called  Maleno  (Mu'allim)  Gan  (Kanaka).1  The  latter,  as  much 
for  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  company  of  our  men  as  to  please  the  king 
(of  Malindi,)  who  was  looking  for  a  pilot  for  the  Portuguese,  agreed  to 
set  out  with  them  (to  show  them  the  route  to  India).  After  discoursing 
with  him,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  much  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  Moor  had  shown  him  a  map  of  the  whole  coast  of  India, 
arranged  as  those  of  the  Moors  are  with  meridians  and  parallels  (degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude)  in  great  detail,  without  indicating  the  rhumbs 
of  winds.  As  the  squares  (formed  by  the  intersection)  of  these  meridians 
and  parallels  were  very  small,  (the  direction  of)  the  coast  by  the  two 
rhumbs  N.S.  E.W.  was  very  exact  without  the  map  being  overloaded  with 
the  quantity  (of  signs  indicating  the  direction)  of  the  winds  and  the  needle, 
as  on  our  Portuguese  map  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  others.  Vasco 
da  Gama  showed  the  Moor  the  great  wooden  astrolabe  which  he  had 
with  him  and  other  astrolabes  in  metal,  with  which  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  was  taken.  The  Moor  displayed  no  astonishment  at  seeing  such 
instruments.  He  said  the  (Arab)  pilots  of  the  Red  Sea  used  instruments 
of  brass,  triangular  in  form,  and  quadrants  to  take  the  height  of  the  sun, 
and  of  the  (Pole)  star,  which  they  used  most  in  their  navigation.  But, 
he  added,  he  and  the  sailors  of  Cambay  and  the  whole  of  India  sailed 
with  (the  help  of)  certain  stars,  southern  as  well  as  northern,  and  other 
notable  stars  which  crossed  the  centre  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west. 
They  did  not  take  their  altitude  with  instruments  like  those  (that  Vasco 
da  Gama  showed  him)  but  with  another  which  he  used  himself,  and  he 
brought  it  at  once  to  show  him.  It  was  an  instrument  made  of  three 
plates.  As  we  are  dealing  with  the  shape  and  method  of  using  this  instru¬ 
ment  in  our  (G eographia  Universalis,  a  work  unfortunately  now  lost)  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  instruments  of  navigation,  it  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  here  that  the  instrument  in  question  is  used  by  the  Moors  for  the 
operation,  for  which  we  used  in  Portugal  the  instrument  called  by  the 
sailors  Erbalestrillas,  which  is  also  dealt  with,  along  with  its  inventors, 
in  the  chapter  just  mentioned  (of  the  Geographia  Universalis).  After  this 
discourse  and  others  which  they  had  with  this  pilot,  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
the  feeling  that  he  had  found  a  great  treasure.  In  order  not  to  lose  him, 
he  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sailed  forlndiaon  April  24,  1498. ”2 


T.  It  is  said  that  Kanaka  is  the  Tamil  pronunciation  of  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  means  "an  expert  in  naval 
mathematics."  It  is  probable  that  Ahmad  bin  Majid  was  known  by  this  designation  amongst  the  Gujratl 
banyans . 

2.  Vide  article  on  Shihab  al-Din  Ahmad  b.  Majid,  in  Encydopcsdia  of  Islam. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  NAVIGATION 

THE  foremost  thing  required  in  navigation  is  the  chart.  The  Arab 
sailors  sailed  by  the  charts  they  had,  gathering  information  of  seas  from 
their  predecessors  and  confirming  these  maps  by  their  experiences. 
Bash  snarl  Moqaddasi,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.H.,  says 
in  Ahsan-al  Taqdsim  that  he  saw  a  map  on  paper  in  the  library  of 
Samanide  Amir  of  Khorasan  and  another  on  a  cloth  in  Nishapore  in  the 
possession  of  Abu’l-Qasim  bin  Anmati.  He  found  maps  in  the  libraries 
of  ‘Adu'd-Dawlah  and  Sahib  bin  ‘Abbad  also.  Each  of  them  differed 
from  the  others.  He  writes  :  “I  have  travelled  for  two  thousand  furlongs 
in  it,  and  wandered  on  the  Arabian  coast  from  the  Mediterranean  (  ) 

to  ‘Abbadan,  besides  those  islands,  where  ships  stopped  to  take  water. 
I  have  met  those  old  mariners,  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this 
sea.  They  were  either  captains,  passenger  stewards,  mathematicians, 
agent  s  or  merchants.  Their  knowledge  of  the  seas,  harbours,  winds  and 
islands  was  more  reliable  than  those  of  any  other  men,  so  I  asked  them 
of  the  sea  and  its  boundaries,  and  argued  with  them.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  files  and  books,  on  which  they  relied,  and  they  act  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  them.  I  copied  many  things  from  them  and 
compared  their  maps  with  mine.  ”  (Leyden,  p.  10).  Ibn- Khaldun  says 
in  his  Prolegomena,"  There  are  fixed  laws  for  navigation,  which  are  known 
to  the  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  its  coast.  These  laws  are 
written  in  a  chart.  The  maps  of  the  seas,  countries  lying  on  its  coast, 
harbours,  direction  of  wind  and  their  zones  are  depicted  in  that  chart, 
which  is  called  compass.  The  sailors  are  guided  by  it  in  their  voyages.  ” 
(p.  45,  Egypt  edition). 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  when  Vasco  da  Gama  met  the  Arab 
sailor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  latter  showed  him  his  maps, 
which  described  the  Indian  coasts  and  their  respective  distances  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabs. 

Albuqurque.  who  was  a  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  had  a  naval  map 
prepared  by  an  Arab  sailor  named  ‘Umar,  and  kept  it  with  him  in  the 
‘Uman  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (vide  - I 3) ^  ■> '*—•*  ,p.  46,  Egypt 

edition).  Ahmad  bin  Majid  also  refers  to  naval  map  which  he  called 
(ti^.))*'4^  «b  guide  of  the  passage).  He  writes  that  these  were  kept  by 
the  navigators  in  their  voyages.  The  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
called  them  j-’V*-'-  (Compass).  Ibn-Fadlullah  ‘Umar!  (died  in  749  A.H., 
1348  A.D.)  has  recorded  his  investigation  of  the  compass  in  his  book 
eojL*  j  .  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I.  The  word  has 

been  Arabicised  from  the  Latin  word  Campas,  and  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  navigators.  The  sailors  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  called  this  map  (Rahnamah). 
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NEXT  to  the  map,  minarets  and  lighthouses  constructed  near  danger¬ 
ous  spots  are  important  factors  for  those  who  sail  the  seas.  The  Arabs 
used  minarets.  Bashshari  Moqaddasi  writes,  “  Long  bars  are  planted  in 
the  sea.  On  them  are  the  rooms  where  men  are  deputed  to  kindle  lights 
in  the  nights,  so  that  ships  may  keep  at  a  distance.  ”  (p.  13  Leyden  edi¬ 
tion).  The  well-known  lighthouse  of  Alexandria  was  kept  intact  in  the 
times  of  the  Arabs  also.  Ya'qubl  (277  A.H.)  says,  “One  ol  the  wonders 
of  Alexandria  is  the  minaret,  which  measures  175  hands  and  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  harbour.  On  the  minaret  are  lire  pans  in  which  a  fire 
is  lit,  when  the  watchman  sees  ships  at  a  distance. Marks  were  laid 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  planting  big  bars  in  its  bottom.  Mas'udT  writes  in 
the  course  of  the  description  of  -jtqu.  “  These  wooden  poles 
are  thrust  into  the  sea,  and  arc  signs  for  ships  indicating  that  there  is  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  furlongs  from  here  to  ‘Uman.’’-  Nasir  Khusru 
has  probably  described  the  same  thing  in  his  Safar  Namali,  when  lie 
passed  through  the  Persian  Gulf  in  about  445  A.H.:t 


SHAPES  OF  THE  STARS 

ARABIA  is  a  land  of  stone  and  sand,  therefore  the  Arabs  usually 
journeyed  in  the  night  because  of  the  intense  heat  and  torrid  wind,  and 
the  stars  ol  the  sky  were  their  only  guides.  The  visibility  in  the  desert  is 
good,  so  they  plotted  their  course  in  the  unknown  wastes  by  the  stars. 
Even  before  the  advent  of  Islam,  they  called  stars  after  the  names  of  coun¬ 
tries,  viz.,  l J-t—  (Canopus  of  Yemen),  (Canis  ol  Syria). 

They  used  the  names  of  stars,  viz.  w-L  (Polar  stars),  (Canopus) 

ji -tij  (Lesser  Bear)  (Canis)  °L-  (Great  Bear),  and  W 

(Pleiades)  in  their  verses  in  order  to  suggest  time  and  directions.  They 
found  the  position  of  different  countries  by  the  stars.  Ample 
materials  on  Arab  astrology  can  be  had  from  Mazruqi’s  book  ■‘•-b*  i  *  A 1 
printed  in  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

In  the  beginning  the  information  was  based  on  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  the  Days  of  Ignorance,  but  later  on  the  Arabs  progressed 
in  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  they  used  this  knowledge  in  their  voyage. 
Accordingly  Bashshari  Moqaddasi  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
mentions  some  mathematicians  also  who  sailed  with  the  Arab  navigators. 
This  indicates  that  Arab  navigation  had  become  a  science  in  the  10th 
century  A.D.,  the  mathematicians  pointing  out  direction  by  latitude, 
longitude  and  the  stars. 


1.  Kitab-al-BuIdan,  p.  338,  Leyden, 

2.  Vol.  I,  p.  33,  Paris  editin, 

3.  Vide  Safar  Name 1,  p.  135,  Berlin  edition. 
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Ibn-Majid  of  Najd,  the  famous  sailor  of  the  9th  century,  gives  in  his 
■xtljill j j'  a  list  of  books  which  are  necessary  for  expert 

navigators.  Amongst  them  are  books  on  geography,  astronomy,  latitude, 
longitude,  and  the  shapes  of  stars.  He  refers  especially  to  ‘Abdur-Rahman 
Sufi’s  book  L)S3l  .  He  says,  “  For  the  convenience  of  navigators  I 
record  here  the  names  of  important  books,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
well-versed  in  this  art.  These  books  are  (1)  Lr*  oli  J  l^LII 
{2)  ,  in  which  there  are  pictures  and  shapes  of  different  stars 

with  their  respective  distance,  degree,  longitude  and  latitude,  (3)  j  I 
(4)  .Li  aSL  \jy  gjJ)  (5)  Ptolemy’s  Almagest,  (6)  JC  g j,  (7)  (used  in 
Egypt)  cSjfLi  g  j  t  (8)  Abu-Hanifa  Dinawari’s  book,  (9)  Tusi’s 
works,  (10)  s-'L-S^I  j*  vLoVl  Ji>*  by‘Abul-MajdIsma‘il  bin  Ibrahim, 
(n)  by  Yaqut  Hamavl,  (12)  Ibn-Sa‘id  Maghrabi’s  works, 

{13)  Geography  by  Ibn-Hamavi  (in  which  there  are  descriptions  of 
rivers,  seas,  coasts,  hills,  canals,  countries  and  towns).  Some  of  these 
books  describe  gulfs,  seas,  canals  and  mountains,  and  some  give  longitude 
and  latitude  and  others  refer  to  the  stars.  I  have  read  them  all,  and  there 
are  books  on  Roman  months,  as  well  as  harvests  and  seasons  of  the  year.  ” 
{Abridged  from  p.  44). 

The  most  useful  stars  to  the  Arabs  were  J*~  (Canopus) 
(Canis  called  jy  in  Persian),  «-~k*  (Polar  Star),  kJ  (Pleiades), 

(Lesser  Bear),  j««JI  °L  (Great  Bear)  (Capella)  dL,  ttand  <_Ji. 

And  the  useful  Zodiacs  for  them  were  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Cancer,  Aries  or 
Ram,  Gemini  and  other  fixed  planets.  All  of  them  served  as  their  guides 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  ”  (  aJljiJi  p.  46). 

The  Arab  navigators  knew  stars  by  astrolabes  and  other  simple 
instruments.  Besides  this,  they  observed  the  stars  by  placing  the  palms 
of  the  hands  on  their  eyebrows.  The  number  of  the  fingers  covering  stars 
indicated  the  distance  approximately.  They  wrote  down  these  observa¬ 
tions  and  learnt  them  by  rote.  Clever  sailors  used  astrolabes  also.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Arab  guide  of  Vasco  da  Gama  had  a  better  astrolabe  than  those 
of  the  Portuguese,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

S.  SULAIMAN  NADAVI. 


(To  be  continued) 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  JALAL  KHAN  NUHANI  TO 
THE  KING  OF  BENGAL 


THE  chronology  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Nusrat  Shah  of  Bengal  is 
much  confused  and  deserves  closer  and  more  careful  investigation. 
In  the  present  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  date  ol 
the  flight  of  Jalal  Khan  NuhanI  to  the  king  of  Bengal.  Side  by  side  with 
this  it  will  also  be  seen  whether  Jalal  Khan  after  his  breach  with  Sher 
Khan  Sur  joined  Sultan  Nusrat  Shah  or  took  refuge  with  his  successor 
Sultan  Mahmud.1 

‘Abbas,  followed  by  Nizamuddin  Ahmad  and  other  Afghan  historians,2 
simply  says  that  Jalal  Khan  NuhanI  along  with  his  nobles  fled  to  the 
king  of  Bengal  (  JSL  Ji  •  ),  whose  name  he  does  not  mention. 

Firishtah  is  more  definite  and  says  that  the  NuhanI  king  took  shelter 
with  Sultan  Mahmud,  the  ruler  of  Bengal  and  the  successor  of  Sultan 
Nusrat  Shah.:1 

The  authors  of  T arikh-i - Mansurt 4  and  of  Riyadus-Saldtin ,5  both  of 
which  deal  with  the  history  of  Bengal,  not  only  support  Firishtah  but  also 
supplement  him  by  saying  that  Nusrat  Shah  was  succeeded  by  ‘Alauddln 
Firuz  Shah,  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  Sultan  Mahmud.  Let  us 
therefore  first  of  all  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  accession  and  death  of 
Sultan  Nusrat  Shah  and  his  successors. 

Firishtah  ard  the  author  of  Riyddus-Saldlm  are  not  at  all  certain 
about  the  exact  length  of  Nusrat  Shah’s  reign.  They  do  not  record  the 
exact  date  of  his  accession  but  give  943  H.  (1536-37  A.D.)  as  the  date  of 
his  death.  But  this  date  cannot  be  accepted  because  it  is  not  supported 
by  epigraphic  or  numismatic  evidence. 

1.  Dr.  Qanungo  (SherShdh,  92.)  says  that  he  fled  to  Mahmud  Sbiili,  king  of  Bengal,  while  Mr.  Erskine 
(History  of  India ,  2  ;  127)  and  Dr.  S.  K.  Banerji  (Humdyun  Bddshdh,  39)  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  lied 
to  Sultan  Nusrat  Shah. 

2.  Tarikk-i-Sher  Shahi  by  'Abbas  Khan  SarwanI,  (abbreviated  as  'Abbas).  Allahabad  University 
(A.U.)  MS.  84  fjf :  Elliot  4,  338.  Tab.  Akb.,  Cal.  text,  296  ;  Tdrijzh-uDaUdi,  A.IJ.  MS.  158  ;  Dorn  97. 
3.  Tdrikh-i-Firishtah,  Lucknow  text,  1,  2,  223-4. 

4.  Taribh-i' Manrfiri,  by  'All  Bilgr§ml,  R.A.S.B.  MS.  8ih  ff. 

5.  Cal.  text,  139. 
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Fortunately  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  Sultan  Nusrat  Shah  are 
extant.  The  earliest  of  these,  which  was  found  by  General  Cunningham 
on  a  mound  near  Sadi  Pur,  Sonar  Gaon,  is  dated  929  H.  (1522-23  A.D.).1 2 3 
Others  belong  to  930  H.  (1523-24  A.D. ),a  933  H.  (1527  A.D.)9  and  937  H. 
D530-31  A.D.),4  while  the  latest  extant  inscription,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
dated  938  H.  (1531-32  A.D.).5 

After  that  year  we  have  an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  ‘Alauddin 
Firuz  Shah,  son  of  Nusrat  Shah,  and  the  ruler  of  Bengal.  It  is  dated  “  the 
first  of  the  Blessed  Month  of  Ramadan  939  H.”  (March  27,  1532  A.D.).6 
A  coin  of  the  same  ruler,  dated  939  H.  (1532-33)7  has  also  come  down 
to  us. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  ‘Alauddin  Firuz  Shah  was 
on  the  throne  of  Bengal  on  Ramadan  1,  939  H.,  when  Nusrat  Shah 
died.  Since  the  author  of  Riyadus-Salatm  assigns  only  three  months’ 
reign  to  ‘Ala’uddln,  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  Nusrat  Shah  cannot 
have  died  earlier  than  Jumadal-Awal  939  Ff.  (Dec.  1532  A.D.).  This  is 
also  indirectly  borne  out  by  Firishtah,  who  says  that  on  hearing  of  the 
accession  of  Humayun  and  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  of  Bengal,  Nusrat 
Shah  sent  his  envoy  Malik  Murjan  to  Sultan  Bahadur  Shah  in  the  year 
939  H.8  Thus  it  is  certain  that  Nusrat  Shah  was  alive  in  the  year  939  H. 

(1532-33  A.D.). 

Let  us  next  determine  the  date  of  Sher  Khan’s  breach  with  the  NuhanI 
ruler,  Jalal  Khan.  'Abbas  refers  to  the  NuhanI  ruler’s  flight  to  Bengal, 
and  to  the  gains  of  Sher  Khan  after  his  victory  over  the  NuhanI  and 
the  Bengal  forces,  in  these  words.'9 

lc  aJ  yz  ji  3  Aj  IjjjL  m  AjfcKO  aLijlj 

^  J  I  ^  mb*  | 

which  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows  : — 

“  Jalal  Khan  fled  to  the  king  of  Bengal.  The  treasures,  elephants 
and  a  train  of  artillery  fell  into  his  hands.  He  thus  extricated  himself 
from  the  control  of  others  and  became  the  master  of  South  Bihar.” 

Later  on,  referring  to  the  occasion  when  Sher  Khan  had  to  join  Sultan 
Mahmud  Lodi,  ‘Abbas  says  : — 

“  When  the  Sultan,  having  been  joined  by  the  said  nobles  with  a 
large  following,  arrived  in  Bihar,  Sher  Khan  found  it  impossible 

1.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1872,  337-38. 

2.  Ibid,  1873,  230. 

3.  Ibid.,  1872,  no.  IV.,  296. 

4.  Ibid.,  338- 

5.  Ibid,  1874,  no.  Ill,  308. 

6.  Ibid.,  1872,  332. 

7.  Ibid.,  1875,  298. 

8.  Firishtah,  Lucknow  text,  1 ,  2. 

9.  '  Abbas,  Allahabad  University  MS.  84. 
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to  offer  any  resistance.  He  attended  upon  Sultan  Mahmud.  The 
Sultan  portioned  Bihar  among  the  Afghans  and  premised  Sher 
Khan,  ‘after  obtaining  the  country  of  Jaun  Pur  from  the  Mughals 
I  will  give  back  to  you  the  province  of  Bihar  which  you  have  acquired 
after  defeating  the  Bengal  army 

Nizamuddin,  Firishtah  and  other  Afghan  historians  also  say  the  same. 
The  above  extracts  go  to  show  that  Jalal  Khan’s  flight  from  Bihar 
and  Sher  Khan’s  victorious  battle  had  concluded  prior  to  Sultan  Mahmud’s 
campaign  against  Jaun  Pur.  We  know  that  the  Lodi  Sultan  invaded 
Jaun  Pur  in  938-39  H.  (1531-33  A.D.),1 2  i.e.,  in  the  time  of  Nusrat  Shah. 
The  flight  of  Jalal  Khan  Nuhani  to  Bengal  and  Sher  Khan’s  victory  over 
the  king  of  Bengal  therefore  took  place  either  in  or  before  938  H.,  i.e., 
in  the  life-time  of  Nusrat  Shah.  But  Jalal  Khan’s  flight  cannot  be  said  to 
have  taken  place  prior  to  Ramadan  8,  935  H.  (May  16,1539  A.D.),3  when, 
after  defeating  Sultan  Mahmud  in  the  battle  of  Ghogra,  Babar  restored 
Bihar  to  Jalal  Khan  Nuhani. 

Thus  Jalal  Khan’s  flight  to  the  king  of  Bengal  and  Sher  Khan’s  victory 
over  both  of  them  took  place  between  Ramadan  8,  935  H.  and  938  H.,  i.e., 
during  the  reign  of  Nusrat  Shah. 

R.  S.  Avasthy. 


1.  Tab.  Akb.,  Cal.  text  97-8;  Dorn  102;  Taribh-i-Daudi,  A.U.M.S.  160  ff. 

2.  Jauhar,  Allahabad  University  MS.  6  ;  Stewart  3  :  Gulbtidnn  text  27  :  Akbar  Ndma,  Cal.  text  1,124 
Firightah,  Lucknow  text  1,  2,  213. 

3.  Memoirs,  6767. 


IBN-ABl-‘AUN 

A  Litterateur  of  the  Third  Century1 


IN  the  introduction  to  my  critical  edition  of  the  Kitdb  al-Tashbihat ,2 3 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  personality  of  the  author  of  Kitdb  al- 
Tashlrihdt  is  not  recognizable  owing  to  the  ambiguous  references 
of  his  bibliographers. Further  investigation  of  the  life  of  the  author  has 
revealed  certain  hidden  facts  in  his  career.  This  new  material  deserves 
consideration  by  students  of  Arabic  literature,  as  it  is  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  on  what  I  have  already  written  in  this  connection  and  enables  us 
to  give  a  proper  place  to  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  true  person  of  Ibn-Abi-1  Aun  is  mainly 
due  to  two  causes.  The  first  cause  is  that  the  earliest  sources  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Ibn-Abi- ‘Aun  are  not  many.  The  first  account  of  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  is 
found  in  al-Fihrist,4  which  was  written  54  years  after  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  had 
been  killed.  It  is  probably  from  this  source  alone  that  Yaqut  al-Rumiy,5 6 
al-Baghdadiy8  and  lbn-al-Athlr  have  obtained  their  information  about 
the  life  of  the  author  of  Kitdb  al-Tashbihat.7  As  Ibn-al-Nadim’s  (died 
385  A.H.)  relerence  to  Ibn-Abi- ‘Aun  is  rather  confused,  one  naturally 
seeks  for  other  contemporary  sources  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  Ibn- 
al-Nadim.  The  only  other  contemporary  source  is  the  Kitdb  al-Agham  of 
Abu’l-Faraj  (died  356  FI.),  who  mentions  a  certain  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  in  the 
following  words  : — - 

Ot>  J  J'j'i  Otfj  <j(l  (^>1  -C»-  Oja  Ijo  ■its-  ots  Jts 

ofi  j  fSs  |i| 

Fie  says  that  Hammad-u'Ajrad  (died  167  H.)  used  to  court  the 
society  ol  Abu-‘Aun,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  ascetic  Ibn- 

1.  Georg  Zaiden  in  his  History  of  Arabic  Literature  mentions  Ibn-Abi-' Aun  among  the  scholars  of  the 
2nd  century,  but  almost  all  chroniclers  have  recorded  his  life  in  the  events  of  the  3rd  century. 

2.  This  is  a  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  Doctor's  Degree.  It  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gibb  Memorial  Trustees,  who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  publish  it. 

3.  See  Introduction  to  Kitdb  al~Ta$hbihdt,  MS.  pp.  n-12. 

4.  Al-FihrisU  Flugel  edition,  p.  147. 

5.  YaqQt’s  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men  (1907),  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

6.  Al-Farq  Bain  al-Firaq  of  al- Baghdadi. 

7.  The  author  of  Mu  jam  al-Mu^annifin  has  simply  copied  the  above-mentioned  sources.  The  text  i* 

full  of  mistakes.  Brockelmann  lias  also  added  nothing  new  to  Y&qOt's  biography  of  Ibn-Abi-' Aun. 
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Abi-'Aun,  and  that  ‘Ajrad  alighted  at  the  place  of  al-Karkh  and 
visited  him  (Abu-'Aun)  whenever  he  came  to  Baghdad. 

This  Abu-'Aun  may  have  been  some  ancestor  of  the  author  of  Kitab 
al-Tashbihdt,  but  he  was  not  the  immediate  grandfather  of  Ibn-Abl- 
‘Aun,  because  this  Abu-'Aun  was  a  companion  of  Hammad-u ‘Ajrad,  who 
died  in  167  H.1  It  is  also  possible  that  this  Abu-'Aun  had  no  connection 
at  all  with  the  tribe  of  the  author  of  Kitdbal-  Tashbihat,  as  the  real  name 
of  this  Abu-'Aun  is  said  to  be  Nafi'  ibn  ‘Aun  ibn  al-Muq‘ad,  which  is 
different  from  Abu-'Aun  Ahmad  ibn  Hilal  abl  al-Najm,  who  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  grandfather  of  our  author. 2 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  surname  of  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  in  the 
manuscripts  of  his  own  works  is  given  in  various  forms.  The  scribe  of 
the  earliest  manuscript1 3 4*  of  Kitdbal  Tashbihat  mentions  that  Ibn-Abi-'Aun 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Abu-'Aun,  while  in  all  other  manuscripts 
and  bibliographies  his  surname  is  said  to  be  Abu-Ishaq.  In  ihe  Kitab  al- 
Farq  ol.  al-Baghdadiy  (died  429  H.)  his  surname  is  written  Abu-'Imran. 
This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Abu-'Amr  or  Abu-'Aun.  Similarly,  lbn- 
al-Nadim  traces  Ibn-Abl-'Aun’s  descent  to  Abu-'Aun  Ahmad  ibn  al- 
Muna  jjim,  while  Yaqut  describes  the  lineage  as  Ibrahim  son  of  Mohammad 
son  of  Ahmad  Abl-'Aun.  This  shows  that  Yaqut  has  inserted  one 
more  link  between  Ibrahim  ibn  Abi-'Aun  and  his  grandfather  Abu-'Aun 
Ahmad.  This  genealogy  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  this  very  line  of 
forefathers  has  been  assigned  in  the  MS.  of  lbn-Abi-‘Aun’s  work, 
lsT>  j  and  in  the  Kitab  al-Farq  of  al-Baghdadl, 

who  died  in  429.  It  therefore  leads  us  to  say  that  Yaqut’s  mention 
of  Ibn-Abl-'Aun’s  genealogy  is  more  correct  than  that  of  Ibn-al-Nadim. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  Abu-'Aun,  by  whose  name  the  author  of  Kitab-al- 
Tashbihat  is  known  was  the  grandfather  and  Mohammad  ibn  Abi-'Aun 
the  father  of  our  author. 

Nothing  is  mentioned  of  this  Mohammad  ibn  Abi-'Aun  (our  author’s 
father)  in  the  sources  which  deal  with  the  life  of  the  author  of  Kitab-al- 
Tashbihdt.  Only  in  the  history  of  al-Tabariy  we  find  mention  of  a 
certain  Mohammad  ibn  Abi-'Aun,5  who  was  originally  connected  with  the 
court  of  Mohammad  ibn  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Tahir  and  was  then  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  general8  and  governor  of  Wasit  in  the  reign  of  al-Mu‘tazz 
(255  H.).  We  have  no  definite  proof  to  show  that  he  was  the  same 
Mohammad  ibn  Abi-'Aun  who  was  the  father  pf  the  author  of  Kitab  al- 


1.  See  al-Aghani .  Vol.  XII,  p.  82-92. 

2.  Similarly  Abu-Bakr  Mohammad  b.  Abi-'Aun  (died  249  H.)  and  Mol>d.  b.  Ahmad  b.  Abdallah  ibn 
Abi-'Aun  (died  313)  are  also  mentioned  in  Tdril$h-u  Baghdad.  They  are  obviously  other  than  our  author. 

3.  The  MS.  of  Kitab  al-Tashbihat  which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  §faaifeh  al-Is&m  at  al-Madinah 
was  written  in  466  H. 

4.  This  MS.  is  preserved  in  Berlin  State  Library.  See  Bibl Sprenger,  no.  1205. 

5.  Al-Tabari,  Year  251,  pp.  1544,  1556,  1 573*  I59°>  i63°. 

6.  Al-Tabari,  Year  252,  pp.  1658  and  Year  255,  pp.  i746#  175 L  *757* 
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Tashbihdt,  but  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  same  person,  since  he  lived  in  the  very  age  in  which  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun’s 
father  should  have  flourished  (251-255). 

Moreover,  some  of  his  characteristics  correspond  to  those  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun’s family.  lbn-AbI-‘Aun’s  family  isfamous  for  having 
produced  many  poets  and  able  secretaries  (  -r-A  s-11-  ).  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun’s 
grandfather,  Abu- ‘Aun,  and  his  uncles,  Salih  and  Majid,  were  famous  poets. 
Ibn- Abu- ‘Aun,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Hilal,  were  all 
well-known  secretaries.  The  above-mentioned  characteristics  are  noticed 
in  the  person  of  this  Mohammad  ibn  Abl-'Aun  also.  He  first  served 
Mohammad  ibn  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Tahir  as  a  chamberlain  and  then  became 
general  just  as  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  first  served  as  a  secretary  and  performed  the 
duties  of  a  general  under  the  command  of  Abul-Haitham  al-‘Abbas 
ibn  Mohammad  ibn  Thawaba.  Further,  al-Marzubani1  mentions  that 
Mohammad  ibn  AbI-‘Aun,  the  chamberlain  of  Mohammad  ibn-‘Abdullah 
ibn  Tahir,  sent  flowers  from  his  garden  along  with  his  verses  to  Ibn  al- 
Rumiy.2 3  This  shows  that  this  Mohammad  ibn  Abi-‘Aun  was  also  as  good 
a  poet  as  other  members  of  his  family.  In  any  case,  chroniclers  are  reticent 
about  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fairly  good  account  of  Ibn-Abl-'Aun’s  grand¬ 
father  is  available.  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun’s  grandfather  is  said  to  have  been 
master  of  Muslim  scholasticism  and  an  able  author  of  many  works  in 
philosophy. :t  Although  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  poet,4  yet  there  existed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  verses  found  in  the  Kitdb  al- 
Tashbihdt  and  e  ther  anthologies,  as  they  were  sometimes  ascribed  to  his 
grandson  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun.  But  certain  facts  enable  me  to  assert  that  the 
verses  which  are  ascribed  to  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  definitely  belong  to  his  grand¬ 
father.  The  facts  arc  that  Yaqut  in  his  biography  of  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun 
mentions  that  Abu- ‘Aun5  (grandfather  of  our  author)  was  a  contemporary 
ol  the  poet  Abu-Shibl  Asim  ibnal-Wahb  al-Burjumiy,6  who  was  a  court- 
poet  of  ‘Ubaidullah  ibn  Khaqan.7  Since  Ibn  Khaqan  was  vizier  of  al- 
Mutawakkil,  we  conclude  that  Abu-‘Aun,  a  contemporary  poet  of  al- 
Burjumly,  must  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil  alone. 
This  is  furt  her  confirmed  by  an  anecdote  of  al-Tanukhly.  In  the  Table- 
Talk  of  this  Mesopotamian  judge  it  is  recorded  that  al-Mutawakkil 
loved  to  see  yellow  colour  all  around  whenever  he  sat  down  to  drink  wine. 
For  him  therefore  a  pavilion  of  sandalwood  was  erected  on  a  fountain 
inlaid  with  gems,  and  saffron  was  dissolved  in  the  water  in  order  to  make 

1.  Al-Muwash&huh.  P-  349- 

2.  The  verses  are  quoted  in  my  Introduction  to  Kitdb  al -Tashbihdt,  MS.  p.  15. 

3.  See  al-Fihrist,  Cairo  edition,  p.  211. 

4.  Yaqut’s  Dictionary  of  learned  Men,  VoJ.  I,  p.  287. 

5.  Diwdn  al-Ma'dni,  Vol.  I,  p.  328  ;  Nihdyat  al-'Arab ,  Vol.  I,  p.  V.  9.  Kitdb  al- Tashbihdt,  MS.  p.  165 
(Taimuriya  Library). 

6.  See  YSqGt’s  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

7.  Jdmi‘  al-Tau'drikh  (Nishwar  al-Muhadarah),  ed.  by  Margoliouth,  Voi.  I,  p,  12-13, 
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it  of  orange  colour.  The  pavilion  was  decorated  with  gold  and  carpeted 
with  yellow  silk.  Al-Mutawakkil  was  served  with  wine  of  a  golden  colour 
while  citrons  were  placed  before  him  in  golden  trays.  All  the  maid¬ 
servants  attired  themselves  in  yellow  dresses.1 2 3  This  love  of  al-Mutawakkil 
for  yellow  is  vividly  depicted  by  Abu -‘Aun  in  the  following  verses  which 
describe  the  famous  fountain  of  al-Mutawakkil  : 


Aj 

bfc  j  l>. 

jhy 

A* 

A3  y 

J  til 

J 

c j£^aJ 

A' 

A^jLo 

J 

life 

c  b  aa- 

A».  ^ 

aSCL*. 

dr* 

j  cJdii 

5  ji-  U 

jA A' 

15'' 

•  til  f 

a1~>*  3  v. _ 

{j*  0^ 

-v"  S  . 

f 

^J> 

cLj  1 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  author  of  the  above  verses  must  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil;:‘  otherwise  the  poet  would  have  not  address¬ 
ed  JaTar  al-Mutawakkil  in  the  present  tense,  as  he  does  in  the  following 
hemistich  Since  Ibn-Abl-‘Aun  (who  was  hanged  in 

322)  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  old  enough  to  recite  the  above 
verses  in  the  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil,  they  should  naturally  belong  to  his 
grandfather. 

We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  that  Abu-‘Aun,  the  grandfather  ol 
Ibn-AbI-‘Aun,  was  the  panegyrist  of  al-Mutawakkil  (232-247).  Since 
al-Buhturiy  (282  H.)  has  also  described  the  fountain  of  al-Mutawakkil, 
we  are  better  able  to  compare  the  poetry  of  Abu -‘Aun  with  that  of  al- 
Buhturiy.  It  will  be  beyond  the  range  of  this  enquiry  to  take  up  the  question 
of  comparing  the  two  poets  in  detail.  But  this  much  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
fluency  of  the  language  and  beauty  of  the  similes  the  verses  of  Abu-‘Aun 
can  easily  vie  with  those  of  al-Buhturiy.  The  standard  of  Abu-'Aun’s 
poetry  can  be  further  estimated  by  the  fact  that  many  grammarians  have 
quoted  his  lines  as  examples  of  certain  forms  of  rhetoric.4 5 

In  the  Kitdb  al-Tashbihdt  also  there  are  many  verses  of  Abi-‘Aun 
which  indicate  his  aptitude  for  original  conception  and  poetic  thought.6 


1.  See  Jdmi*  al-Tawarikh,  Vol.  I,  p.  146. 

2.  See  Kitdb  al  Tashbihdt,  (MS.  Taimuriya  Library,  Cairo),  p.  109. 

3.  See  D.wJn  al-Buhturiy,  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 

4.  See  my  Introduction  to  the  KitJb  al-Ta§hbihdt  (MS.  p.  15)  al-'Umdah,  Vol.  1,  p.  205. 

5.  Another  line  of  Abu-'  Aun  (i.e.,  p*  b  ^  l£"**”*^  ~*~*,*~  J  )  is  also  mentioned 

in  the  Kitdb  al-Mibhlat,  P-  184. 
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In  addition  to  possessing  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  Abti- 
‘Aun  seems  to  have  been  a  strictly  religious  man.  In  the  following  verses 
he  is  welcoming  the  arrival  of  the  sacred  month  of  Ramadan,  in  which 
Muslims  fast.  Abu-‘Aun  says  :  jj-i-ii-'lj 

j  lx - il  »U 

^  Ij  li;  "il  OL«-i  J  J* 3 

^UiJ|  J-aJ  «Uai.  jf.  ijji  -Uc  (J  0£» 

These  verses  clearly  show  that  Abu-‘Aun  loved  to  keep  the  fast  as  he 
welcomes  its  arrival  in  the  spring  season.  In  short,  such  illustrious  scholars 
were  forefathers  of  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  and  in  such  a  literary  environment  was 
he  born. 

Owing  to  lack  of  sources,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  date  of  Ibn-Abi- 
‘Aun’s  birth,  but  al-Tha‘alibI’s  reference  to  Abu-Sa‘d  Nasr’s  letter 
addressed  to  Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbad  (382)  does  throw  a  dim  light  on  the  age  of 
Ibn-Abl-'Aun.  The  letter  runs  as  follows  :l 2 


j  \c  L  l-e?  ajU  -uA-|  _j  UL.  X>  (_£jJ  j  L  Jtlij  aDI  Jlfl  jU 

V-'  ■>  y>  oUJj  j  <jk;  3  ^ j  Ju;  j s.  aib-trf  ^  Li \i  aju )  Jail 

«LaA  I  ii[x  ji  ajw  |  ^>1^3  L.  li  ,  J  1  *WaJ  tL  1^1 1  j  U  jiu  _/■  5  j*\ ) L  a  a .  a  1 

(jhi  (A*  l 1 iji  ‘j*’  )  2J-4  JjtLj  pii  Cs^y-  atftjJ  SI  «LJ *5/ 1  JS  Jx.  _j 

2  ^1  oLyL  3  oLjJL  Oi-^  J  jJjuj 


The  underlined  sentences  indicate  that  when  Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbad  sent 
hisbook  Bt^ai'  al-Tashbihdt  to  Abu-Sa‘d  Nasr  ibn  Ya'qub  for  his  criticism, 
Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbad  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  was 
far  advanced  in  age.  It  further  shows  that  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun’s  Kitab  al- 
Tashbihat  had  won  tor  him  literary  reputation.  Thus  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  was 
probably  born  in  the  reign  of  al-Mu‘tazz  and  may  have  completed  his 
education  by  the  time  al-Mu‘tadid  ascended  the  throne.  During  this 
period  the  revolts,  political  disintegration,  disorderliness  and  religious 
sectarianism  which  had  been  prevalent  were  being  ruthlessly  repressed 
by  the  firm  and  vigorous  rule  of  al-Mu‘tadid.  Carmathians  had  appeared 
and  remained  a  nuisance  for  some  time,  but  they  were  soon  crushed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  al-Muqtadir.  Although  this  religious  and  political 
upheaval  of  the  country  was  not  a  favourable  environment  for  education, 
yet  literary  activities  continued  to  develop  and  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  circumstances.  It  was  during  this  period  that  eminent  scholars  such 
as  Qudama  ibn  Ja'far,  Ibn- 'Abdi -Rabbin!  and  Abu-Bakr  al-Suli  flourished. 
Our  author  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  was  also  a  product  of  this  age. 


1.  Kit&h  al-Ta&hbihJt  (Taimuriya  Library  MS.,  p.  165). 

2.  Yatima,  Vol.  IV,  p.  274. 
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Itis  well  known  that  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun,  like  his  forefathers,  was  a  secretary.1 
He  may  have  acquired  this  position  as  a  hereditary  profession,  but  we  have 
no  information  to  show  whose  secretary  he  was.  He,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  court  of  Baghdad,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
appeared  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  general2  of  Abul-Haitham  ‘Abbas 
ibn  Mohammad  ibn  Thawaba,  who  was  later  on  imprisoned  in  Mausil  by 
Furat  and  released  by  Khaqani,3  and  then  tried  to  make  himself  vizier 
and  was  tortured  by  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa.4  Moreover,  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  is  known  to 
have  been  one  of  the  adherents  of  Ibn-Abi-‘Azaqir  al-Shalmaghaniy5 — a 
man  who  claimed  that  deity  abode  in  him.  This  Shalmaghaniy  moved  in 
the  circle  of  viziers  and  exercised  considerable  influence  therein.  We 
are  told  that  al-Shalmaghaniy  was  extremely  intimate  with  Hamid  ibn 
‘Abbas,  who,  when  he  became  vizier,  took  him  to  Baghdad,  would  take 
his  advice  on  important  matters,  and  employed  him  as  intermediary  in 
great  affairs.6  Similarly,  al-Shalmaghaniy  was  favoured  by  Muhassin 
ibn  al-Furat,  vizier  of  al-Muqtadir.  When  Muhassin  came  into  power, 
he  also  employed  al-Shalmaghaniy  as  his  agent.7  Miskawaihi,  further, 
records  that  al-Shalmaghaniy  “  had  a  friend  from  Basrah8  known  to  be 
his  associate  and  ready  to  shed  blood.”  To  this  Basrian  friend  of  Ibn-Abi- 
al-‘Azaqir,  Muhassin  delivered  a  number  of  persons  to  exact  from  them 
the  arrears  of  their  fines.  Here  Miskawaihi  is  probably  referring  to  the 
famous  associate  of  al-Shalmaghaniy,  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun,  who  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  for  his  belief  in  al-Shalmaghaniy.  If  the  above  conjecture  is  correct, 
then  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  agents  of  the  court 
intriguers,  since  a  rivalry  among  the  viziers  of  al-Muqtadir  (Hamid  ibn 
al-‘Abbas,  Ibn  al-Furat,  ‘Ali  Ibn  ‘Isa)  was  going  on.9  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  al-Shalmaghaniy  and  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  were  both  killed  for 
some  political  reason  or  other.  This  suspicion,  moreover,  finds  its  echo  in 
Ibn-Khallikan.  who  says  that  Hallaj,  al-Jannabiy  and  al -Shalmaghaniy 
were  revolutionaries  and  aimed  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.10 
But  all  bibliographers  are  unanimous  in  repudiating  both  our  author  and 
his  leader  al-Shalmaghaniy  as  heretics.  Both  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
hanged  for  their  heresy  in  322  H.  In  veiw  of  the  definite  evidence  of  Ibn- 
al-Nadim  (385),  al-Baghdadl  (429),  Ibn  al-Athir  (630),  Yaqut  (626),  and 
others,  none  can  venture  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  statement  that 
al-Shalmaghaniy  and  his  associate  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  were  hanged,  but  it  is 

1.  Yaqut* s  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men  ,  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

2 .  Ibid.,  Vol  I,  p.  287. 

3.  Tajdrib~al~Umamt  Vol.  I,  p.  22. 

4*  Ibid.,  24  and  27. 

5.  See  Yaqut’s  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men ,  Vol.  I,  p.  296. 

6.  The  Table-Talk  of  a  Mesopotamian  Judge ,  parts  II  and  VIII,  p,  207. 

7.  Taj&rib  al-  Umarn,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Y&qflt's  Dictionary ,  Vol.  I,  p,  297  and  al+Fihrist  (Cairo  edition,  p.  21 1), 

10.  Ibn-Khallikan,  Wustenfeld,  Vol,  I,  p.  122. 
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surprising  to  note  that  Ibn-al-Nadlm’s  contemporary  the  scholar  al- 
Tanukhly  (384) — is  not  only  silent  about  this  capital  punishment  in  his 
time  but  presents  al-Shalmaghanlv  as  a  god-fearing  man  who  disliked  a 
bad  reputation .  Al-Shalmaghanlv’s  firmness  of  character  and  love  for  right 
and  justice  can  be  ascertained  by  the  following  speech  which  he  delivered 
when  Hamid  (vizier  of  al-Muqtadir)  refused  his  intercession  for  lenient 
treatment  on  behalf  of  Muhassin  ibn  al-Furat,  who  was  going  to  be 
tortured  by  Hamid. 

Hamid  said  to  him  (al-Shalmaghaniy) :  ‘Abu  Ja‘far,  is  it  due  to  the 
friendship  which  I  have  shown  you  that  you  should  be  so  loyal  to 
my  enemies  and  leave  my  room  when  you  see  that  l  am  about  to 
chastise  them  ?  He  said  :  Does  the  vizier  mean  to  judge  justly  or 
merely  bid  me  approve  ?’  He  said  :  ‘I  will  hear  and  judge  justly.’  He 
said:  ‘Vizier  !  This  is  a  man  whose  cause  1  pleaded  with  you.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  had  been  a  green -grocer,  not  the  son  of  a  vizier,  whose  rank 
you  know and  must  respect,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  you  to 
refuse  my  request  on  his  behalf,  and,  if  you  did  refuse,  to  force  me 
to  remain  seated  and  witness  the  ill-treatment  of  a  man  for  whom 
I  had  interceded.  Further,  you  are  aware  that  fortune  changes, 
and  this  act  ol  yours  may  have  a  consequence  from  which  may 
God  protect  you  !  Supposing  that  consequence  comes  about, 
what  harm  will  accrue  to  you  from  my  life  being  safe  and  my 
fortune  secure  from  the  mischief  these  men  may  do?  From  their 
being  unable  to  say  presently  :  It  was  because  you  despised  us 
and  would  not  intercede  for  us  ;  had  he  (meaning  me)  acted  like 
a  friend,  the  vizier  who  was  so  intimate  with  him  would  not  have 
refused  him.  He  can  only  have  remained  seated  to  witness  our 
cuffing  in  order  to  gratify  his  spite.  What,  further,  could  be  better 
for  you  than  that  your  staff  and  your  chosen  friends  and  associates 
should  have  good  qualities  and  dislike  of  evil  ascribed  to  them, 
so  that  people  might  sav  :  Were  he  not  a  good  man,  he  would  not 
have  chosen  good  men  as  his  associates  ?  He  must  have  been 
driven  to  this  action  by  anger  and  need  of  money,  but  otherwise 
his  nature  is  kindly  and  that  is  his  dominant  quality, — rather  than 
that  they  should  say:  being  bad  man  he  has  gathered  bad  men 
around  him.  You  may  be  sure  that  when  I  left  your  assembly, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  you  would  ruin  me  ;  I  was  aware  that 
I  had  committed  a  breach  of  etiquette,  and  was  not  sure  but  that 
you  would  ruin  me  at  once.  But  I  said  to  myself :  I  will  follow  the 
right  and  abide  by  sound  reasoning  and  prudence,  even  if  I  am  to 
suffer.  If  1  escape,  it  will  be  by  the  favour  of  God  :  if  I  perish, 
God  will  deliver  me.”1 

An  analysis  of  the  above  speech  will  show  that  al-Shalmaghaniv  believed 
in  Almighty  God,  fate,  right  and  justice.  He  followed  these  principles 

1.  The  Table-Talk  of  a  MeaopoUtmnm  Judge,  parts  II  an<j  VII,  p.  208. 
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so  strictly  that  he  did  not  hesitate  even  to  risk  his  life  in  abiding  by  these 
articles  of  his  faith,  which  are  no  other  than  the  pure  and  simple  tenets  of 
Islam.  Al-ShalmaghanI  himself  confessed  his  faith  in  Islam1  when  he  was 
arrested  by  Ibn-Muqlah  for  being  a  known  pantheist  like  Hallaj.  But  his 
associate  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  is  said  to  have  professed  his  faith  in  al-Shalmagh 
aniy  and  addressed  him  as  ‘  my  God,’  ‘  my  Providence.’  But  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  this  important  event  and  the  martyrdom  of  Ibn-Abi-'Aun 
find  no  mention  in  the  works  of  al-Tanukhiy  (384),  Ibn-Miskawaihi(42i), 
al-Tha‘alibiv  (429),  and  Ibn-al-JauzIy  (597),  although  they  refer  to  al- 
Shalmaghaniy.  Moreover,  out  of  many  works  2  written  by  Ibn-Abi-'Aun, 
only  three  are  extant.  Two  of  these  MSS.  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
and  therefore  I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  support  the  so- 
called  heretical  tendencies  of  Ibn-Abi-'Aun.  On  the  other  hand,  he  begins 
his  Kitah  al-Tashbihat  by  a  supplication  to  God  for  His  help  and  guid¬ 
ance,  and  uses  in  the  text  pious  expressions  such  as  : 


.  <>  >*)l  3  Jj*"  I  (  I  ) 

Aft*  ^  06  Aj  \  \S-  *  3-*^  «■  1  jj  AiJ  i  (  Y  ) 

,  I  jji  Jf 

.  35  ^  <U)  L  j  ( Y' } 


Similarly  he  begins  his  introduction  of  Lubb  al-Adab  with  a  bold 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  in  the  following  words  :  s  aUL  ^  and 

ends  it  with  this  due  homage  to  the  Creator  : — 

.  (*jo  J  3  tfjA-  I  aUI>  J 

In  quoting  the  above,  it  is  not  however  my  intention  to  refute  the 
statements  of  all  the  historians  who  have  claimed  that  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  was 
hanged  along  with  his  leader  al-Shalmagh ani.  I  am  only  trying  to  point 
out  that  above-mentioned  political  circumstances  in  which  both  these 
scholars  were  involved  might  have  been  one  of  the  factors  which  led  them 
to  this  calamity. 

This  conjecture  is  further  strengthened  when  we  see  that  not  only  is 
the  statement  of  Ibn-al-Nadim  regarding  the  genealogy  of  Ibn-Abi-'Aun 
ambiguous,  but  his  reference  to  the  scholarship  of  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  is  also 
contradictory  in  terms.  Ibn-al-Nadim  says  that  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  was  a 


1.  Ibn-Khallikan,  Vol.  I,  Wustcnfeld,  p.  1 29  and  Ibn  al-A(hir,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  101  and  Duuiat  al-lslam,  Vol. 
l,p.  154. 

2.  His  works  arc  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Kitdb  al  Nawd^tl  Buldin  ;  Kitdb  Bait  al-Malassurur ,  Kitdb  al-Rasd'il ;  and  the  books  which  have 
been  preserved  are  Kitdb  al-Tasbbihat,  (MS.  in  Cairo  and  Madina),  Kitdb  Jawabat-e-dhawi-al-Alblb, 
(MS,  Berlin)  Kitdb  Jawabdt-e-Muskitah  (Istanbul). 
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itterateur,  author  of  many  books  and  at  the  same  time  crack-brained 1 
It  is  not  understandable  how  a  crazy  man  was  able  to  write  such  scholarly 
works  as  Lubb  al-Adab  fi  Radd-i-Jawabat-i-dhawi  al-Albab,  Jawabat-i- 
Muskitah  and  Kitab  al-Tashbihat,  works  which  unequivocally  manifest 
the  deep  study  and  sound  judgement  of  their  author.  In  the  Kitab  al- 
Tashbihat  our  author  has  collected  1741  unique  similes  from  about  476 
poets.  And  this  work  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  choice  verses,  like  Diwan 
al-Maani,  Majmuat  al-Ma‘dni,  Hamasa,  etc.,  but  contains  the  methodical 
criticism  of  the  author.  To  add  to  the  above,  the  extent  of  Ibn-Abl-'Aun’s 
erudition  can  be  further  learned  from  his  book  Lubb  al-Adab,  which  is  a 
fine  compilation  of  the  witty  retorts  of  the  various  classes  of  society.  As 
this  work  reflects  on  some  tendencies  of  the  author,  I  give  below  an  outline 
of  Lubb  al-Adab  and  some  selected  pieces  from  the  same  work,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  his  style  in  writing. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters  : — 


Retorts  of  the  litterateurs 
Serious  retorts 

Retorts  full  of  thought  and  wisdom 

Retorts  of  ascetics 

Retorts  of  Muslim  theologians 

Retorts  of  Bedouins 

Retorts  of  women 


obi JD-  (  |  j 
Aj-ki- |  j 

■u5Cl-l  j  oL|_j3- 

oL  I  y*.  f  0 ) 

C.L*aJ|  0LI  Jib.  (^) 


Retorts  of  the  criminals  j ^  ( A ) 

Humorous  retorts  LJja  (<,) 

Some  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  are  missing.  The  remaining  text 
of  the  introduction  runs  as  follows  : — 

. eiCltlj  . ^0 . 

.  i  *uj  l  ^y£'\ . ejj 


_5  . . V \ 3  •••••••••••»•  tf  •  Ax** 

j!  Xi. Ill  J  LkiJlj  IS  Aj I  Ja|  4j  jJI  Ji  J  Ja|  Aj  J-ykijL  wJL JO) 

Uj-  U  UU|  J  Jj  I  C-  &l  J  I  Jx-  7^  I 

1  j  *il|  ^X-lj  J  ^  l-M  <U?laL  j 

ol> I  aJJ  |  jJUi  |  iU)  w-i  I  X  j  \ jjn  T j) . <i5  jjS\  j  1 

J  J  J  jajU5^<U)aJL  olljA-l  oTU^Vlj  oTlJcOU  ixtUH 


1,  Al-Fihrist  (Cairo  edition),  p.  21 1. 
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liAjj  J  Ui  3  *25v~5  jR»  jll  J  Jic.|  __jJt  3  JjAU  •K.3  jJ-  I  Jakii  ^t)  cuj 

*•  t* 

.  3  ijJlA  wl5Cj  ^  oij  JCLj  j 

Here  are  some  of  the  extracts  of  the  book  : 

Xj  jJ-  I  oLi^sM  y 

,01  Ju*i  uiJ  <jl  *  O^  O^ylj  c^>l  jUi  Ot*^J|  ^O^-Vl  *e  3  U^»  J  i~ 

1  jjv  C-J I jp~  j  ±i_^ j 


dL*lf  Jx  ji-'cJU'  4^i  Tc^ail  l*  I  <Jl$  •**  jl  U|  cO**?^  6—^  Jti  j 

<j«X£>  Jtf  o-^-i.5 


<AjLO)NjiJi  CjU|  y  *j»> 


4>Jb  ^y/> ^3  ^A50)  V  I  ^  I  *0**9  V  |  A.J  V  I  C-9 

U«L  \  Jlii  <J  k*x»  y> y£-  Vi  C. (j^xJ  .  £^i  .) 1  V  Jtf  ^X*J  V)  «0jO  *UJ 

,  LJ  c jaxJ  Jii-  I  J  Ajisl  J  ft j+ib 


^UjjJI  ollj>  y  j 

4*JJ  \  A-fcli?  y  lJ^I  l5^  ti'  £^“J>?.V  e>3£'^  o?ja)I  y  Cj  ^  “4  ^  Jr* 

^J1  ^ ji  U-  y>\  <j-^i  Jts  ±i^  ^OO  ili^l  j r J&  \jl  ,  Ol y}\  j 


^Oicdl  oll^-  ^  j 


lit  cjt>  L»Oua>  ^^3 1  cJ^O  e)ki  •  CX'jf*’** i  <j^x^  ci^  '  (j’i  f  l>*vA  cb**^ 

‘  ^5nJ  (^1  ull  Lr*UjJl  £jt»  kLc  oi  Cwki-t  l>  I  k  *  J  |«A5^ cityi  culjii  oi  (J^3  llUrl  O  Is 

jl  Oi  j  I*Uua>  H  <>^>.1^0  ^JlkJi  ofc^  i®  J  ^  <  Jii‘ 

‘  JU  o^*  W5*  ^  J  /l  J  0^>1  ^va^eO  JU^pJlL;  \$J  j5Cj  {J  *  *ei  jU'ijl^i 

<3iJlA  ^ya^>-i  OU*^»9  A.OJr>  ^j£-  di'f-J  Oi  Uhl  k  i  J  ft-i  ib  Ic^r^r®  3  -’jl-'  ci  l  Ob-tli  pj-^aXs*- ! 

j»h  ^  o'  J! 


V’Lr^Vl  ^j^-l  {y  3 

J j^-i  U  jusJI  ui^i  jUi  !  *0  i-^A  y^y  3  .  O4  1 

^Ji  jOJ |  dtti'li  ol-  JU> 


frUOJl  o* 

of^Uj  jcJ>iU  cJl2A  ijy&  I  y  c+'S^ i<^i  etjUU  y. rpj  -OV 

i  tfHaj  j  j  £»>  0»->  O I 


F— 11 


ax  2 
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4JU*  <L**?  JbjU)  cJIS  L^*^*  «Lr*l  Ol  (*UaJ|  ^*>1^1  Ja^U-l  JU 

jJi  (S-^  -Oil  j  Jl2i 


4J3II  oU| jJ- 1  ^jA 

J  j  U  j*#  aJ  ji  ^  1$  (J  \i  *±53  W*  ^  dJua  £^L*j  (3  J  (  ^  )  ,>* I  cJ  ^ 

JUi  _J  ^  t~£  C- Ol^-L  ^  Ju» 

j«Jl  c5jl>*J!  j  c£jlS-H  *L  c*&j5  ij^  iJU  QiaUl  £-*  I  (»J 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  above  extracts  will  show  that  Ibn-Abl-'Aun 
must  have  read  much  about  the  life  and  work  of  the  philosophers,  mys¬ 
tics  and  men  of  letters  whose  retorts  he  has  collected.  The  extracts  also 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  taste  which  was  working  behind  this  selection.  Of 
course,  the  style  of  writing  shows  that  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun  contributed  nothing 
new  to  the  prose  style  of  his  day.  He  followed  the  style  of  al-Jahi? 
(255  H.)  both  in  the -introduction  to  Kitdb  al-Tashbihat  and  in  Lubb  al~ 
Adab  and  followed  it  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to 
him.  In  short,  apart  from  this  internal  evidence,  scholars  have  also  openly 
declared  that  Ibn-AbI-‘Aun  was  one  of  the  scholars  and  chiefs  of  the  class 
of  the  secretaries  j  v*tiO|  jl  q;  la  ■ 1  Even  a  contemporary 

author — Abu-Sa‘d  Nasr  ibn  Ya'qub —  makes  mention  of  Ibn-Abi-‘Aun 
along  with  Hanua  ibn  al-Hasan  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  two  leading 
Sheikhs,  and  an  honoured  man2  of  distinct  ability.  If  Ibn-Abi-'Aun  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  men  of  letters  in  his  own  time,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  give  him  the  same  position  to-day. 

Mohd.  ‘Abdul-Mu'Id  Khan. 


[  I.  Duuial  al-Islam,  Vol.  I,  p.  154. 

2,  jU  j  jUai.  jU.-i  j |J*  j  .  ^  Yat\ma,  Vol.  IV,  p,  274. 
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O'kjf  (guzldan) 

:  “  To  distinguish.”  (M.,  II,  380). 

Olj»-  b  jl  $  $  L  i  j  e&li  okT  ijS  t3W*  Ji 

ijfi , j  O'.!  Oi1  jfci  >■!  ^  ** 

The  Shaikh  rode  among  the  children,  (but)  the  young  man  again  called 
to  him, 

Saying,  “  Come,  pray  expound  this.  You  say  women  (are  of)  three 
kinds  :  distinguish  (between  them).” 

- “  To  separate,  pick  out,  assort.”  (M.,  II,  56). 

If  lentile  should  get  mixed  with  their  pieces  of  sugar,  they  separate 
them  from  each  other  one  by  one. 


&•/  :  “  Excellent,”  or  “  more  excellent.”  (M.,  II,  169). 


-Ltf  „Y  ■  11/  }  Ij  _J  ‘  "  -  -  -  ^ 

(j'.'j*  ^  t,At|  yi  yjl 

Also  your  hands,  feet  and  hair,  as  to  form,  are  a  hundred  times  as 
great  as  the  form,  your  eyes. 

But  this  fact  is  not  concealed  from  you  that  your  two  eyes  are  more 
excellent  than  all  your  members. 


Oi ’/  (withjl) :  “  To  prefer  ”  (to).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1735). 


j  if*  Ot>>  y  £7  u 
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Give  him  treasure  untrammelled  by  toil ;  prefer  the  life  of  your 
brother  to  treasure. 

[The  adviser  of  Gau  is  speaking  to  him  about  his  rebellious  half- 
brother  Talhand]. 

- “  To  choose,  select.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1735). 

V  <JJj  vT  jl  ji  4)^  j 

With  face  bathed  in  tears  in  trouble  at  his  brother,  he  selected  a  man 
of  happy  fortune,  a  fluent  speaker. 

He  said  to  him,  “  Go,  approach  Talhand  and  tell  him  Gau  is  full  of 
trouble  and  pain.” 

:  “  To  make  easy,  to  put  at  one's  ease.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  527). 

O I  <XS" j  1}  tl)  i  I  5 

tj**  ^  I )  3  Cr1 

Kai-Khusrau  said  to  him,  “  O  lion-like  man,  do  not  despair  at  your 
oath  to  God. 

Make  your  mind  easy  now  as  to  your  oath,  pierce  his  ear  with  your 
dagger.” 

[Giv  has  sworn  to  shed  the  blood  of  Plran,  the  wazlr  of  Afrasiyab,  and 
Prince  Kai-Khusrau  releases  him  from  the  oath  by  the  above  device]. 


:  “  Discontinued.”  (Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1506). 

[  0^4  j-j  ax. *****$  Cx^"  ottiuj  I 

If  an  idolater  should  see  (beauties)  like  them  in  China,  (his)  praise  of 
idols  would  be  discontinued. 

:  “  Devoid  of  intelligence.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  530). 

^ ,  4^  -j  ^  t.j  j  I  j 

Giv  said  to  him,  “  O  you  devoid  of  intelligence,  how  can  words  of 
this  nature  be  fitting  ?” 
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(gash)  :  “  Elated.”  See  . 

(ga§hl) :  “Elation.”  See^s  . 

CizJ' :  ‘  To  be  elated.”  See  ^ - 

Cr-^  (gashtan) 

caLT  :  “  To  have  passed,  to  be  over.  ”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  366). 

jfc  aJ  S  ^  _?  .S  L  j\  (jibi  wA  1^.* 

j  1  *.  ^  j  b 

She  said  to  me,  “  Keep  this  as  a  token  and  memorial  of  your  father, 
and  see  when  it  will  be  effective.” 

It  has  now  become  effective  when  the  fight  is  over,  and  the  son  has 
been  held  as  naught  by  his  father. 

ISuhrab  is  speaking  to  Rustam,  after  being  mortally  wounded  by  him, 
of  a  token  by  which  he  might  have  recognized  him  had  it  not  been  shown 
too  late]. 

- (with  a)  :  “  To  be  changed  ”  (into),  “  to  turn  ”  (to).  (Sh.  N., 

IV,  1842). 

>  ■ -1  A*  ^  li  J  ^1^  yuJ  jl  ^ 

All  his  toil  has  been  entirely  nullified  :  all  his  justice  and  sense  have 
turned  to  injustice. 

[Hurmuzd  is  speaking  of  his  rebellious  general  Bahram-e  Chubln]. 

jl;  (with  A  )  :  To  be  referred  ”  (to),  “  to  be  committed  (to) 
the  charge  ”  (of).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1808). 

^  ^  ^  aa 

(Hurmuzd)  said  to  (Bahram-e  Chubln),  “  You  are  the  general  of  the 
army  :  all  things  are  committed  to  your  charge.” 

- "  To  hold  back,  to  keep  away.”  (v.  neuter).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1770). 

Jb  A  ALj  j\y  A.f  Cx*} 

When  the  time  of  departure  comes  upon  us,  death  does  not  hold  back 
for  (any)  regimen. 

- (with  )  :  “To  be  reconciled  ”  (with).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  422). 

jl  -*-ib  ijjj>  \y  jl*  jt^-  <£j~  jl* 


1? 
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And  if  (Siyavash)  becomes  reconciled  with  the  King  (of  Persia), 
your  exaltitude  will  be  enhanced  by  Fortune. 

[The  above,  however,  may  be  intended  literally  :  “And  if  Siyavash 
return  to  the  King.’’ 

Cr^  (gushn) 

:  “  To  impregnate.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  317). 

•  «•  -  ^  # 

I  have  heard  that  (the  stallion)  impregnated  forty  mares,  and  that 
(but)  one  conceived  from  him  with  difficulty. 

cSxLii'  :  “  Verbal,”  almost  “  controversial  (as  )  .  (M.,  II,  383). 

ji-iL  oT  aX  jjo; 

■  I,  ~-s }  j  ^  y  Uj  I  *iV^9  x  t) 

Verbal  and  controversial  knowledge,  which  is  without  life  and  soul, 
is  a  lover  of  the  faces  of  customers. 

Though  it  be  vigorous  and  full  at  the  time  of  the  learned  debate, 
w'hen  it  has  no  customers  it  is  as  dead  and  gone. 

[i.c.,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  a  subject  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and  can¬ 
not  be  gained  by  learned  discussion]. 

^  (gufti,  archaic  gufte) :  “  Any  speech.”  (M.,  II,  132). 

T  ■ i  ji  ixj>  j  J-L 

Attend  to  what  passes  between  the  nightingale  and  the  rose,  although 
in  their  case  no  (actual)  speech  is  apparent. 

</  (gil) 

iy^-  Ji  :  A  “  warrior  ;”  [lit.,  “  one  who  swallows  the  dust  (of  battle  ”)]. 
(Steingass).  Cf.  vly  jd  as  a  title  of  ‘All. 

?>  (gum) 

•A>5  ^  :  “  Dropped,”  (as  settled).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  420). 

j\  (**  J 

12* 
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He  troubles  (me)  also  on  account  of  the  indemnity  and  the  hostages  : 
he  brings  up  matter  that  have  been  dropped,  as  settled. 


olf  (guman) 


<jLT  (now  pronounced  gaman) : 
1788). 


“  Thoughts,  mind.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV, 


Many  wisdom  always  be  your  watchman  ;  many  naught  but  goodness 
be  in  your  thoughts. 


.uT 

2.C  jlft'S  :  “  To  find  guilty,  to  consider  guilty.”  (D.  Sh.,  p.  152). 

—  -  -  ■  ^  [  ,  \  ^.J^J  ...  L  ^  l  J?  1  ...  ^  .,n  t  *  ^  t  In  1  II'  E  I  :  - 1 

i  ,_aa 1  ** -^  L.  ^  if 0 gf* | ^  i ^  |  v  j  t * ^  ^  — 1  j  ..  L.  (j  C L.m  Li.  ^ a .  ^  ll, I.. 

.  .Aj  ^  a ,  rf  t  ^  llj  1 ... 

It  is  related  that  Sultan  Shahrukh.  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  led  an 
army  to  ‘  Iraq-e  ‘Ajam  against  his  grandson  Sultan  Muhammad  Baysun- 
ghur.  Sultan  Muhammad  was  outed,  and  Sultan  Shahrukh  held  the  Saiyids, 
great  men  and  learned  doctors  of  Isfahan  guilty  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  bidden  Sultan  Muhammad  farewell. 

[Sultan  Shahrukh,  the  fourth  son  of  Timur,  became  ruler  of  Trans- 
oxiana,  and  died  in  1447,  aged  71,  after  a  reign  of  42  years]. 

y  (ganj)  :  “  Profit,”  as  the  result  of  go  “  toil.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  517). 

:>•>  A  o'*  J  OL  OjjJ 

Now  has  the  Prince's  life  been  lost,  and  (all)  my  toil — my  profit  in  the 
world  has  been  (naught  but)  my  toil. 

d&f  (gung) :  ‘  Stammering,  a  stammerer.”  (Qa’anI). 

>  .*  -  -  >  > 
y>  -  j -  j  -  ■*  ^  i  ^ 

^  y  ;  «*  >  ; 

~  A  -  A  JjU  -  A  ~  a  -  5  -  f  _  5  JJ  -  J  _  J 

(t.e.,  Cr*  y  (*^i>*) 

I  am  a  stammerer  like  you  ;  you  are  a  stammerer  like  me. 
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JJ' [as  <j (Bh.)J  •'  “  To  address.” 

[Vullers  renders,  “  facere,  ut  quis  loquatur,”  and  Steingass,  “  to  make 
one  speak,”  both  evidently  misunderstanding  the  interpretation  of  Bh.]. 

:  “  Stock,  race,”  (in  respect  of  national  character).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  461). 

. |  j  ^  ^  I  |,  |  b  43^  a  "  ■  .  ..t  -w  A  .'.a  I  aAj  |  J  i  J  i  |^ja*  jA  J 

a  C  “iyi  I  A.5^*  “U  I 

Apprehension  has  arisen  in  my  heart  as  to  race,  for  I  remember  those 
true  accounts  : 

The  evil  started  first  with  Tur — from  whom  departed  the  Divine  radi¬ 
ance — 

You  have  heard  how  he  set  out  in  the  beginning  with  malice  and  enmity 
against  (his)  inoffensive  (brother)  Iraj. 

[Tur,  the  second  son  of  Faridun,  was  given  Turkistan  and  China, 
Iraj,  the  third  son,  Persia.  With  these  two  began  the  hostility  between 
Turan  and  Iran]. 


J$  (”  the  world  ”) 

'•  "  The  part  of  the  world  belonging  to  a  King.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  457). 

f"  Jf>  j  I*j'^  t^-^j  d'5  b  XV 

If  the  heart  of  Tur  had  not  become  dissatisfied  and  antipathetic,  he 
would  not  have  wronged  Iraj  on  account  of  his  territory. 

[Tur  js  dissatisfied  with  his  portion,  Turkistan  and  China,  and  covets 
that  of  his  younger  brother,  Iraj,  which  is  Persia,  and  is  supposed  to  give 
supreme  authority]. 

JjJ  J:?  '■  “The  sun.”  (Sh.  N.,  1901,  et  passim). 

t  4  *.  ^  9*  4 

jjj*  ^  jj.)  y  ol^ 

•  *  ^  A  ^ 

o?-  j  ^  y.  ->  j  “‘if  ***  “b '  ji 

Let  them  not  remain  more  than  three  days  in  Persia ;  on  the  fourth, 
when  in  the  sky 

The  sun  rises,  let  them  all  go  to  Khusrau  (Parvis),  and  rest  no  longer 
in  this  land. 
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[The  reference  is  to  such  as  should  not  be  content  with  the  intended 
usurpation  of  Persia  by  Bahram-e  Chubln]. 

J 

:  “  Dark,  black.”  (Sh-  N.,  IV,  1920,  et  passim ). 
y  if  <’-A“  ■>)■>  j| 

Now  she  is  sitting  mourning  and  sorrowful,  bright  day  to  her  (now) 
is  dark. 

:  “  An  ass.”  (M.,  II). 

OSjfi jj  :  “  To  make  up  a  jest.”  (M.,  II,  552). 

■> j-  0 3'f  c£_jl 5  2S0  j  j*s-  y>  J  Jl 

The  grammarian  is  reduced  to  making  up  a  jest,  and  says,  “  ‘Amrw 
had  stolen  a  superfluous  ‘w.’  ” 

v-» j-^y  :  Used  punningly  by  Sa'di  in  the  two  senses  “  he  will  not  go 
away”  and  “(a  word)  is  not  declined.” 

(Graf’s  Bustdn  of  Sa'di,  p.  144). 

He  has  not  known  the  a,  b,  c  of  religion,  he  has  read  nothing  (in 
grammar)  but  the  section,  ‘‘  it  is  not  declined.”  (In  another  sense,  the 
section,  “  he  will  not  go  away  ”). 

[The  story  of  a  mean  creditor  who  “will  not  go  away”  from  his  debtor]. 

The  term  *-*. does  not,  says  Steingass,  mean  “  a  miser,”  but 
refers  only  to  the  particular  mean  creditor  of  Sa'di’s  story.  It  will  recall 
the  amusing  poems,  “  the  Giuli  Ire.”] 

jjjl  JCzj  (as  jjy  in  Steingass):  “Famous  in  battle.”  (Sh.  N., 

IV,  1873). 

oiJ  (lughat) 

:  “  A  particular  mode  of  writing  or  expression.  (Ch.  M.,  p.  9^)* 

I  Ol;J  oT  <j&c-  3  1 »L.  J|Jj|  j  dS^U.  _)i  XiU  ^^4)  liS^U 
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is  no  doubt  a  particular  mode  of  writing  ei" w  and  the  change  of 
Kha  "  to  “  Ghain  ”  and  vice  versa  is  common  in  Persian. 


fU  :  “  Mourning.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  366). 

j*  L.  t*  ji  ^  UCvJ  |»  li  3  Ij  t.' 

For  I  am  Rustam — perish  my  name  ! — may  the  son  of  Sam  sit  in 
mourning  for  me  ! 

[The  son  of  Sam  ;  i.e.,  Zal  Rustam’s  father]. 

cr*1,  :  Southern  China.” 

ovf  L  j  O'*  expresses  the  Chinese  empire,  but  ^*  is  used  for 
“  North  China.” 

:  “  Sour  curds  specially  prepared.”  (Redhouse). 

ajL  c-~U  ;  “  Old  curd  used  as  a  ferment  in  preparing  curds.”  (Red- 
house). 

(maqabl) :  “  Precedent e.g.,  “  with  a  precedent 

(letter)  affected  by  ‘  fatha.  ’  ”  (Ch.  M.,  pp.  193-194). 

,JJ|  b 

And  since  the  ”  Majhul  ye  ”  in  the  Arab  pronunciation  is  most 
similar  to  ”  jazmated  ye  ”  with  a  precedent  (letter)  affected  by  “  fatha,” 
the  Arab  authors  have  fixed  the  spelling  of  this  word  as  “  Bairuni,”  with 
"  fatha  ”  of  the  “  be.” 

[i.e.,  in  plain  terms,  the  Persian  “  e  ”  becomes  in  Arabic  writing  “ai”]. 

(oxJU  “To  rub”). 

o^-JL  c~- ■>  (with^.  ) :  “  To  stroke.”  (M.,  II,  86). 
y.j  ^  h  oh*  _?  ci— o— -  (_c  to  £  1  ^ 

He  stroked  the  lion’s  limbs  with  his  hand,  its  back  and  side — some¬ 
times  above  and  sometimes  below. 
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O  Jo  U 

jjjL  ;  “  To  be  in  addition,  still  to  be.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1887). 

liSo  fj  AAr*  J)l  jl  Jrrj  •Sjl  3  jl  L*  A*** 

*  ^  ^ ^  C  3 1  ^  .Ij  uL^**v**W  ^  »Aj  |  j»  ^  l^vvJ  \  1 

There  are  still  troops  of  Barda‘,  Ardabil,  and  Armenia — one  or  two 
squadrons  of  slow  and  negligent  men  ;  (but)  there  is  no  fear  of  them  in 
battle — the  men  of  Barda‘  are  no  better  than  a  handful  of  dust. 

[The  rebellious  general  Bahram-e  Chubln  is  speaking  of  some  addi¬ 
tional  troops  of  Khusrau  Parvlz,  most  of  whose  army  is  in  favour  of  himself]. 

- “  To  allow,  to  suffer.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1887). 

,j-  SiiJ  -*6^  s  yn  U  O  L  y  L->  ^  A  1  „  -  ->  1  y  -c 

Do  not  remain  to-night  on  this  battle-field  !  do  not  suffer  the  treasure 
and  the  army  to  be  dispersed. 

|  Advice  of  Garduy  to  Khusrau  Parviz  in  the  latter’s  contention  with 
Bahram-e  Chubln]. 

- (with  j1 )  :  “  to  turn  away  ”  (from,  “  to  be  free  ”  (from).  M.,  II, 

376). 

*-Lv  -yfi  ^  b  J jl  ^ L  O yt 

When  (the  heart)  turns  away  from  the  creature  it  becomes  single  (in 
its  nature),  (and)  for  companionship  with  God  a  heart  (thus  single  and) 
pure  (of  all)  is  necessary. 

— - - “  To  be  destitute  ”  (of),  “  to  be  without.”  (M.,  Ill,  70). 

i  Jl  3  I  jl  oC*  3  OlS-*  -eiU  y  L 

He  is  with  you  in  place  and  in  non-place  when  you  are  destitute  of 
house  or  shop. 

-  - ”  To  become  incapable  ”  (of  carrying  out  a  work  or  duty). 

(M.  II,  388). 

-Ci  aI_)T  j,  jl  jA  jL.  J-Z  rl-A.  oi  I 

A  3  3  j  ■A*’  q  ^b-?l  3  ^  jl  A 

Such  a  malady  (as  suffer  from)  came  upon  me  ;  and  my  soul  through 
pain  has  now  become  devoid  of  rest. 
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I  have  become  incapable  of  reciting  the  praises  of  God,  and  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  stated  portions  of  the  Qur’an  ;  I  have  become  oblivious  of  myself, 
and  (of  everything),  good  and  evil. 

- - “To  be  made  helpless,  to  be  defeated  (by).  ”  (M.,  I,  288). 

The  hare  (by  craft  entrapped  the  lion — a  disgrace,  indeed,  to  a  lion 
to  be  defeated  by  a  hare  ! 

(with  )  :  Familiar  ”  (with).  (Ch.  M.,  pp.  224-25). 

.0—!  ^ j\  j  ,»Li  y*s-  U  j  -C  jky  j  U-i.  ^  I 

This  Mihmandar  seems  quite  a  learned  and  cultured  man,  and  he  is 
familiar  with  ‘Umar-e  Khaivam  and  his  poetry. 

[In  a  letter  from  a  person  who  visited  the  tomb  of  ‘Umar-e  Khaivam]. 

«L  :  “  Moon,  a  beauty.’’  (Used  punningly  in  Sh.  N.,  I,  389). 

«L  jl  (jii6  <L  jyj*.  jJj  ijL». 

The  palace-room  was  so  full  of  beauties  that  the  sun  seemed  to  stream 
from  moons. 

[t.e.,  the  faces  of  the  moons  (beauties)  were  as  effulgent  as  the  sun]. 

_y>L  :  (that  which  is). 

:  “  Inasmuch  as  it  is.”  (M.,  II,  Commentary  of  B.U.,  p.  51). 
,jh^  3  -yj )3  jy  0-^  <yi  (^-0  j'  j 

And  since  the  Beloved  is,  in  truth,  He,  the  Praised,  therefore  love 
should  be  devoted  to  Him,  and  not  to  a  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  manifestation. 

:  “  What  is  necessary,  the  needful.”  (Ma-yuhtaj,  not  ma- 
yahtaj  as  in  Steingass). 

AjL 

-u.L  jj  ji  ;  “  To  the  value  of  this  or  these.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1858). 


jl  4j£-T  j 

oT  Jt*' 

fji  cr>  J 

'33  Aj>  ji 

jl 

cj)  1  jx***  j? 

Ol 

U 
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He  brought  that  coin  with  the  (new)  inscription  in  a  bag,  and  said 
(to  the  merchant),  “  That  which  is  in  Ctesiphon. 

You  may  find  to  the  value  of  this  in  Grecian  brocade  with  designs  in 
silk  upon  a  golden  ground — 

Buy  it,  so  that  they  may  take  the  coin  to  the  King,  and  he  may  see  the 
(new)  stamp  on  it." 

[Bahram-e  Chubln  has  coined  money  in  the  name  of  Khusrau  Parvlz, 
the  son  of  King  Hurmuzd], 

I jjajU  .  A  “  strong  support,”  (by  power,  valour,  or  wealth).  (Sh.  N., 
I,  461). 

1*1  y  *jt»  jT  *1  y  ■)  t  ^  y^.  2^1  j-4 

And  if  any  enemy  has  appeared  before  you,  the  trouble  and  pain 
from  whom  cannot  be  borne, 

Here  I  am  your  friend  in  every  matter,  and  when  you  fight,  a  strong 
support  to  you. 

«ul*  (  ?  whh  ^  )  :  A  "capital,  a  source  of  wealth."  (D.  Sh., 
p.  207). 

Jo  »|  j  -Li  j|  ajU  j-*Lc£  *  Jo  <j  Li  -O  O!  j  ^\5  y  |)  3 

,  Jj  J Ajk.  |  $  y*.  L“  j  jUUU 

(Sultan  Muhammad  ot  Badakhshan)  afforded  (the  poet)  Mahmud  of 
Brussa  great  encouragement,  and  the  money  he  gave  him  served  as  a 
capital,  by  means  of  which  he  became  a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  man  of 
distinction. 

(mutakhalkhil)  :  “  Shaken,  disquieted."  (Zend  Dynasty,  ed. 
Beer,  p.  65). 

Ajji  y-  Aiji  (j!  i_ ~0  y  3  3 

aJL.1*  i_Jl,  iy  j 

)  )lji  jy*  t*.  y  L  Ot>*  i  )  y\jl 

By  reason  of  their  overwhelming  fears  and  the  want  of  organization 
of  bodies  of  mfen  ofvaried nature,  those  ungrateful  trcops  suddenly  became 
shaken  and  disquieted,  and  staying  only  two  days  to  save  appearances, 
on  the  third  day,  which  was  the  fourth  of  the  before-mentioned  month, 
no  longer  constraining  themselves  to  stay,  they  abandoned  Lutf  ‘All 
Khan  and  fled  in  a  body  towards  the  city. 
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[Lutf  ‘All  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Zend  Dynasty,  is  besieging  Shiraz, 
and  his  adherents  are  frightened  away  from  him  by  threats  of  injury  to 
their  families  in  Shiraz  if  they  do  not  leave  him]. 

■**>•*  (mutazahhid) :  “  Inclined  to  asceticism  but  not  perfect  in  it." 

(‘A.  M.,  p.  93). 

I  LJjj.Jl  ■*  Cj  ^  (  (jUUJ  |  .  "  .  ■  g.  J  A3  -XX^-t)  AjU  lL  ^  ;  i.£-  AmIM*  t*l 

#  .Axil ^ji.  Aaj^*  I  _j  -AXj 1  1C  a  ^  a5  Jxa 

And  similar  to  the  ascetics  is  a  party,  sincere  and  truthful,  whose 
desires,  however,  have  not  yet  been  wholly  diverted  from  the  world,  but 
who  wish  to  turn  them  entirely  from  it.  These  are  called  Mutazahhid 
(inclined  to  asceticism). 

(mutashakkir)  (with  jl)  :  “  Thankful  ”  (to).  (Steingass  omits 
the  preposition). 

(muta'arrid)  (with  :  “Attending”  (to).  (Zend  Dynasty, 

ed.  Beer,  p.  ioo). 

Oil  ^  3 1  A.i  1 

.  ,xi«« ..£o  I 

Inasmuch  as  fate  had  hold  of  him,  and  pride  and  litigiousness  were 
engrained  in  his  nature,  he  would  not  accept  this  proposition  nor  pay 
attention  to  these  words. 

[Some  of  Lutf  ‘All  Khan’s  adherents  have  been  entreating  him  to 

flee]. 

(mutanavil) :  “  Subsuming.”  (Almost  in  sense  of  <>^).  (‘A.M., 

p.  42). 

.  aA y  |  JT  j  -Cl  1  j  [» Ol  aLs"  (JjtxL*  j  -X*. 

Hence  this  embraces  and  subsumes  all  those  forms  of  knowledge 
which  others  have  spoken  of  and  reckoned  as  obligatory. 

(mutavajjih)  (with  *>) :  “Applicable”  (to),  “just.”  (‘A.  M., 

p.  326). 

jiSol  jilj . _)l£l  A>f~"  J  y.  jl  (3^*;  j 

.  $<x&i  i*-*  i  .  i  u ,  j  ^  ^ j'  ^  1  ^  —  a5  i — -x— ~  yy*  1  j 

And  some  Sufis  have  denied  the  continuance  of  yearning  desire  when 
the  beloved  is  present  and  seen.  This  denial  would  be  just  if  yearning 
desire  were  restricted  to  that  of  seeing  only. 
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(mutavaqqif ) :  “Dwelling,  living.”  (Sh.  D.,  in  St.  Clair- 

Tisdall’s  P.  G.,  p.  69). 

^  ^  L.  l_)  \ji  Q  L.  2t  Ij  I  «mlj  Q  ^  J-***}. 

.  f-AjO  UeJj|  c— )  «ci)  j-*aJ 

I  saw  here  also  the  Counte  de  Paris’  son,  who  is  now  dwelling  in 
England.  His  father,  a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
has  gone  to  Switzerland. 


(masal). 

j  Ji.  (with  of  person  and  ^  of  thing) :  “  To  make  (a  person) 
proverbial  ”  (for).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  99). 

cULi.  . A**"  iji  ^ 

.  JjJ  j  <3^*  *3  C-~«l 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  person  meant  is  ‘Abdu’l-flamld  b.  Yahya’ 
b.  Sa‘id,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  Marwan,  the  last  Umaiyad  Khalif.  and 
whom  they  make  proverbial  for  eloquence. 

- (with  jl  of  person  and  b  of  thing).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  171). 

jji*.  I  ■)  v_^J  j  Oti  j>  ^  jp"  it; 

Herat  which  was  the  Court  of  the  King  was  such  that  they  make  it 
proverbial  in  every  place  for  beauty. 

[From  a  Qasida  by  Azraqi  in  praise  of  Tughan  Shah  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan]. 

j-ciji*  (with  i*  of  thing) :  “  To  become  proverbial  ”  (for).  (L.  A., 
I»  323)- 

#  -2  y  ^  lT***  ^ ^  *—•**“ ^  d-Ui 

Hence  “  the  arrow  of  Ibn-e  Muqbil  ”  has  become  proverbial  for 
“  success  and  obtaining  one’s  object.” 

[The  “  arrow  ”  mentioned  was  that  used  in  gaming], 

(with  y.) :  “  Attributed,  attributable  ”  (to).  (Ch.  M.,  pp.  153-4)- 

‘-'•si  i*)  ^1 

lya-c-  li 

*  O)  ji  ^ 


xiL  «U  j  J  0&  j  Cr*  j> 
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But  as  for  the  following  distich  by  Minuchihri :  “  Even  as  Ghazari 
had  the  (reflected)  radiance  of  a  former  King,  so,  I  pray,  may  such  radiance 
and  exaltitude  be  mine  by  my  praise  of  you.” 

Ghazari  (for  Ghaza’iri)  is  no  doubt  attributable  (in  it)  to  the  exigency 
of  the  verse  ( i.e .,  the  metre). 

[Ghaza’iri  was  a  poet  contemporary  of  ‘Unsun]. 

(mukhtall) :  “  Unsound.”  (Opposed  to  ('A.  M.,  p.  105). 

\j\  AjU  oT  iJ’jC-  J>\  j  x5  oT  ji  Xjo  (Jl>.  \J]  ^5  J  Aa 

For  any  emotional  state  he  sees  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  own,  he 
judges  to  be  sound,  but  if  he  find  it  in  opposition  to  his  own  he  considers 
it  unsound. 

[Referring  to  the  emotional  “  States  ”  of  the  Sufi]. 

wiLk  (mukhtalaf) :  “  The  person  whom  one  succeeds,  one’s  prede¬ 

cessor.”  (‘A.  M.,  p.  68). 


And  since  every  successor  must  include  the  attributes  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  favour  of  God  and  the  bounty  of  the  Eternal  has  clothed  the 
spirit  in  its  succession  to  creative  power  with  the  robe  of  all  its  names 
and  attributes,  beautiful  and  terrible. 

d^*  (madkhal)  (with  >-)  :  An  “  introduction  ”  (to).  (Ch.  M.,  p. 
203). 

^  (J  ^  (J^*5**^  l  S-*^  Jf 

.  f  jf  (d* 


And  the  original  rame  of  the  book  is  this — i.e.,  “  Mujmal  u’l — Usui  ” 
— not  Madkhal  fi  ‘Ilmit-Tanjim,  although  it  is  an  introduction  to 
astronomy. 

j*  (mar) :  A  “  hundred  thousand.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1777-8). 

iji  jU  pi  iy  cjS  jX j  JjU  J.U.  pi 

jly*  Xp  y  y  pi  y  J)L  <uU  i  y.  y  ^  xJ> $ 

The  man  asked  him  how  many  “  dirams  ”  were  wanted.  The  valorous 
(envoy)  mentioned  the  number  of  “  dirams,” 
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Saying,  "  O  wise  and  wealthy  man,  forty  units  of  ‘  dirams  ’ — each 
unit  consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand.” 

(  mira’;  P.,  mira)  :  (“  Claim  to  equality,  rivalry”).  (Ch.  M.,  pp. 

28-9).  See  too  <sy  (miri). 

| y*  Ij  j!  ^ jy  ^j>*  tS  l~~ 

^  la.  ji  *Aj  L*  (j£  ^  -C*  vl5s.j  |  j 

How  many  a  palace  built  by  Mahmud  that  in  height  might  claim 
equality  with  the  moon- — 

Of  all  them  you  will  not  see  a  brick  standing,  whilst  the  eulogies  of 
‘Unsurl  still  subsist. 

[Verses  by  the  Author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala .]. 


r-'V  (pl.  of  V>). 


:  “  Considerably.”  (Beck's  P.  G.,  p.  476). 

J  y  ji  ji  !  *U~M  Ci—I  »^V.J  }£>  C5u  i_1j  O— I  v*  >*- 

,C~I 


It  is  a  very  good  gun,  but  it  has  seen  a  little  too  much  service  and  is 
heavy.  If  indeed  it  had  been  newer  and  lighter,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  better. 

~y?y  :  ”  transferred.” 


jLiu  £_yry  (with  •*-;)  :  “  To  transfer  ”  (to).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  164). 

Ifc  y  \  yj~>.  <>  I)  -*-Lk  i  -Vi  tL  j_o  Ji  jL  •  y‘y  ^*>y  cJgw  j-i-  y~\ ji  j-i 


.  tX*jk**i 1 3 


gj*-y  -u"1 


In  his  last  years  by  reason  of  a  chronic  and  long -continued  malady 
that  had  come  upon  him,  they  transferred  his  office  to  his  son  Abu-‘AlI 
Ahmad. 

[The  person  in  question  is  Abu-Bakr  Muhammad,  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Governor  of  Khurasan  (933-8)  under  the  Samanide  Nasr  b. 
Ahmad]. 


i  yy  (as  t r^fV):  A  “  judge  of  men.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2043). 

yj  ,*^a-  J  iSJy* -  y? 

o-o  0*1  yt-  j*  y~*  f-V  ‘i-il-v 

Since  Shlruy  was  fearful  and  inexperienced,  and  was  entangled  in  (the 
difficulties  of  )  the  throne, 

G— 18 
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All  judges  of  men  who  saw,  knew  that  a  (bad)  day  would  overtake 
the  grandees. 

[The  grandees  fearing  that  between  Shiruy  and  his  deposed  father, 
Khusrau  Parviz,  they  would  suffer  injury,  advise  the  death  of  the  latter]. 

(mire).  (Imalaof  A.  *-1^  P.  \yq.v.):  “Emulation.”  (M.,  II,  455). 

.  And  he  who  has  not  lost  a  camel,  through  emulation  seeks  a  camel 
like  him  who  has  lost  one. 

- “  Conceit,  arrogance.”  (M.,  II,  524). 

•£}*  -}!  Ol jy  A-i  j  iyy  yi  >— iC 

A  little  mouse  seized  in  its  claws  the  leading-rein  of  a  camel,  and  in 
its  conceit  moved  on  (with  it). 

(muzakhraf)  “  False,  specious.” 


->*  (muzd),  ->  (muzhd)  :  As  A.  .  “  Future  reward  for  good 

works.”  (Sh.  N„  III,  1509). 

Give  away  the  “  dinars,”  the  treasure  and  the  “  dirams,”  to  secure  a 
future  reward  for  the  soul  of  the  world-holder  lamshid. 

[Bahram  Gur  finds  the  treasure  of  Jamshid  and  gives  it  all  away  to 
the  deserving  poor]. 

*  (musta’sir)  :  “  Appropriating.”  (Cf.  Arabic  dictionaries), 
(mustab'ad) :  “  Improbable.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  124). 


Ol  yi  U  j* 


,ij>  (T  ,A  yi  jj^)  tjl  jut_ 

.  I  ‘‘—.■'I  -A-A.-  ‘  J  txj  J  ^ |  ^  L^. — M 


Saman  was  a  long  time  before  Ma’mun,  who  died  in  833,  and  the 
existence  of  Persian  poetry  in  the  age  of  the  former,  poetry  especially  of 
such  style,  is  extremely  improbable. 

fHanzala,  the  author  of  the  poetry  in  question,  flourished  probably 
from  about  845  A.D.,  and  Saman,  whose  son  Asad  was  a  contemporary 
of  Tahir,  the  great  general  of  Ma’mun  (785-833),  was  born  probably  in 
about  755.  Hence,  as  the  learned  commentator  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  says 
later,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  could  have  read  poetry  by  Hanzala. 
But  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  “  poetry  of  such  style  ”  as  that  of 
Hanzala  could  not  have  been  composed  so  little  earlier,  comparatively 
13* 
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speaking,  as  the  age  of  Saman  ;  and  is  it  probable,  considering  that  poetry 
is  progressive,  that  Hanzala’s  poetry  should  not  have  been  led  up  to  by 
that  of  many  predecessors  dating  back  successively  to  a  much  earlier 
period  ?  The  fact  that  literature  is  not  extant  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  it  did  not  exist]. 

(musawa)  :  “  Formed,  developed.”  (‘A.  M.,  p.  44). 

J  .>J  0T  j  (jtc  I  •wLi  Oi'i'j 

•  ^ tc  I  *■— >  1^4 < >— 4  >  ^2  r- ,t,lj  >  Ole  I 

In  the  same  way  the  spiritual  birth  is  conditioned  by  the  existence  of 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  establishment  of  it  in  the  heart,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  truths  of  the  Faith,  and  the  breathing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Unity  upon  the  developed  form  of  the  Faith. 

02 ji  or  ;  “  To  visit,”  (as  a  place).  (D.  Sh.,  p.  18). 

^ 1  y*-  j  oI^a  ji  0 'yx.  j  2 ^  2  t— )  j  >  C _y 

In  the  spring  (Nasr  b.  Ahmad)  visited  Sarakhs.  in  summer  the  hilly 
country  of  Badghis,  and  in  autumn  the  delightful  city  of  Herat  and  its 
environs. 


(mushba*). 

-wO-.  :  “  Full  or  inflated  ye  i.e.,  ye  as  a  long  vowel  pronounced 

as  e,  not  i.  (Ch.  M.,  pp.  193  4). 

J »Ij  o(^oL-  _>  .>2  ■*-»L  jj|  j  c—  I  *1?.  Ojjy.  *Ij  Oj>- 

t*  O/  ftLo  ■  ".lit  ft  L  .V.  \  Am— |  fll  >  ^2  O  1  J  ft  A L  ^  -ft  ~  ft  )  *“  ‘*"1 

,JCI  tiS  t>j  j  j/j  Ij  a*15  /,,!  jUOsLft  I-4— ' 

Since  the  “  ye  ”  of  “  berun  ”  is  “  ya-e  majhul,”  and  this  word  in  the 
time  of  Abu-Raihan  (Berune)  was  pronounced  as  required  by  “  ya-e 
majhul  ”  (i.e.,  full  or  inflated  “  kasra  ”),  which  in  the  Arab  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  most  similar  to  “  jazmated  ye  ”  with  a  precedent  (letter)  affected 
by  “  fatha,”  the  Arab  authors  have  fixed  the  spelling  of  this  word  (namely, 
Beruni)  as  BairunI  with  “  fatha  ”  of  the  “  be.” 

[i.e.,  the  Persian  Beruni  is  spelled  by  the  Arabs  BairunI]. 

*20.-*  (mushtabih). 

OJO  (with  *)  :  “  To  be  confused  ”  (with)  ;  i.e.,  for  ”  one  to  be 

taken  for  another.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  98). 
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ry  S..J3  <£J  rAi  ^  d^l  J*  d»J  ^$+t 

J^ji\y\  i_y-) J.J  )  Jjt  A.*-_J  U-;  j\  |)  iSj^°  A  -U  at-i-lL  jU^i)  a5 

^  LJ 12  ^  ^  ^jc  o  U  j  ^  ai~,  ^  ^  j  .1  ^  A-j  U  V*.  aL..X~  y*  dr?*— 4  1  ji_  j _j  ^%jtLJ  I 

.  -lj  ^  > .  AjUx^  ^  2^CjO  ^xx.it  J 

Bal'ami-  i.e.,  Abu  ‘All  Muhammad  al-Bal'aml,  who  died  in  996 
A.D.  He  was  the  Vezier  of  Mansur  b.  Nuh  the  Samanide,  and  it  is  he  who 
by  order  of  that  king  translated  the  History  of  Tabari  from  Arabic  into 
Persian.  His  father,  Abu’l-Fadl  Muhammad  al-Bal'aml,  was  the  Vezier 
of  Amir  lsma'Il,  the  founder  of  the  Samanide  Dynasty,  and  died  in  940. 
The  father  and  son  are  generally  confused  with  one  another. 


(mushtarak). 


I_s~>  jU  d_/d~*  :  “  To  have  several  meanings.”  ('A.  M.,  p.328). 

J  e.UJ  -txoJ 

The  word  “  liqa  ”  has  the  two  meanings,  “  vision,”  and  “  union.” 
Jy^  :  “  Ample.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  163). 


w-d  dl  jl  dCti*.  ^U*l  Ot-i-jJ  «jUj  •  i  ftl*4  d^l  Q y- 

.  Cl~l  O  I  _y 

Accounts  of  their  great  achievements,  wars,  and  experiences  are  ample 
in  historical  works. 

[  The  reference  is  to  the  Amirs  of  Chaghaniyan  of  the  House  of  Muh- 
taj]. 

(mishk,  mushk) :  “  Black  sealing-wax.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1755). 

3  d*»  jy_  0-  'y.  ddu»-  a:~j  c~^r~  j£j  j  q  s  ^5C 

>y  -Jr  j  L  _^aj 

A  golden  casket  with  its  lid  hermetically  fastened,  a  lock  upon  it,  and  a 
seal  of  black  sealing-wax 

Has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Qaisar  from  Rum  (in  charge  of)  a  famous 
Mubid  of  the  country. 


J^*-"  (mushkil). 

k'  J .Cl*  :  "  Seen  with  difficulty.”  (D.  Sh.,  p.  195). 
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I  said  to  her,  “  For  what  reason  is  the  new  moon  seen  with  such 
difficulty  ?  ”  She  said,  “Through  shame  before  my  eyebrows  she  dis¬ 
appears.” 

[From  a  ghazal  by  Maulana  Janubi], 

ijiy'  oJ (with  b  of  the  person  and  G  of  the  thing)  :  “  To  ask, 

require,  claim.” 


(muttali')  ;  (with  jl)  :  “acquainted”  (with).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  222). 


£ j . \S^  jl  ^  jjL  ^3  yt  j 

.Aj  lc  )  «Aj  L>  ^ j*  1C  ^  A  »  i  3  ^•a***^®  )  ^  jj  c^jy***. 

«  a  ^  ^  ^  3“*^3t*  ^  •*  l)  3  ^  ^J-5C.wA>  ^3  aJ)  t 


Whoever  desires  to  become  acquainted  in  full  detail  with  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  translations  of  the  Quatrains  of  ‘Umar-e  Khaiyam  into  various 
languages,  and  with  his  system  of  philosophy,  etc.,  must  have  recourse 
to  the  most  excellent  work  composed  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole. 


(AtL.  pi.  of  (mazlima). 

:  “  To  incur  complaints  on  account  of  injustice.”  (M.,  II,  75). 

i_g  JL  jjJS"  ^y*^  )  y  LT  J 

<Sj~  y.  Js*  (*d>  of. I  ^y  *»•  jl  lSS.  y  (Jtk*  L g^y~  L  JL 

The  creditors  too,  with  strong  disbelief  (in  the  Shaikh),  turned  their 
faces  towards  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  this  trick. 

“  You  have,”  said  they,  “  consumed  our  property  ;  you  will  incur 
(in  the  future  state)  our  complaints  of  your  injustice  ;  for  what  reason, 
then,  was  this  other  wrong  superadded  ?” 

iL*  (ma‘ad) :  “The  interests  of  the  future  life.”  Seey^. 

iU*  “  Mu'adh,”  a  proper  name.  (Lit.,  “  for  whom  God’sfavour  isasked”). 

u-L4  (Ma'ash) :  “  The  interests  of  this  life.”  Opposed  to  ,  “The 
interests  of  the  future  life.”  J**  :  “  The  intellect  of  common, 
every-day  life  i.e.,  the  intellect  concerned  with  the  interests  of  this  life 
worldly  wisdom. 

Opposed  to  Jit  ,  “spiritual  wisdom.”  (M.,  II,  233,  Turkish 
Commentary). 

juI \yS  JGj  j  j\  i-*  ii L.  y*  j 
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He  has  taken  shelter  from  the  harm  inflicted  by  the  commonalty  ;  he 
has  become  mad  because  he  feels  shame  at  the  sensible. 

Turkish  Commentary : 

(Jic  AjIjjO  j  jU  jl 

He  has  become  mad  through  shame  at  the  sensible  ;  that  is,  seeing 
the  intellect  of  such  wise  people  as  take  pride  in  their  worldly  wisdom, 
and  thinking  madness  better  than  such  wisdom,  through  shame  at  their 
wisdom  he  has  feigned  madness. 

[Refers  to  the  feigned  madness  of  Dhu’n-nun,  the  famous  mystic]. 

■A**-*  (mu‘ajjalan)  :  “  In  haste.”  (Redhouse). 

Steingass  has  “  mu'ajjilan,”  which  is  probably  incorrect. 

(ma'rad)  :  “  An  aspect,  or  point  of  view.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  139). 

cfj*-*  A  1)  0?.'  6?.'  j'  ^  j«-~V  b  jd  ^  j 

.  j**  j  ■Js^ U  -Cjj.  <0  U  J  *)3~\  ljjj« 

And  I  wished,  when  I  had  written  this  letter  (from  Mas'ud  to  the 
King  of  Turkislan)  after  this  occurrence,  to  give  the  most  favourable 
aspect  possible  to  the  defeat  (Mas'ud  had  suffered).  I  required,  however, 
an  accomplished  and  learned  (poet),  to  write  some  verse,  so  that  there 
should  be  poetry  in  my  History  as  well  as  prose. 

[Words  of  Baihaqi,  author  of  the  Tarikh-e  Masudi.  The  defeat 
referred  to  was  that  suffered  by  Mas'ud  near  Marv  in  1040  at  the  hands 
of  the  Seljuqides]. 

ts**  :  “  An  idea,  concept.”  (Passim). 

- “  The  spirit,”  (e.g.,  of  a  story).  (M.,  II,  550). 

A>ii  ud  <_£'*'*  ‘-'J.b3'  J'  jl  tj  Ojy.  Jl  3J 

With  closed  eyes  she  might  see  a  friend  when  she  had  made  a  lattice 
of  the  body. 

And  it  she  saw  her  neither  without  nor  in  her  own  mind, — pay  atten¬ 
tion,  simpleton,  to  the  spirit  of  the  story. 

(magh)  :  “  Deep.”  (Redhouse  ;  and  M.,  I,  261). 

fL  l£j~p  bjl  sy  U  JLyj  csjjjAi"  -e»T  j-*j| 

b  cL.  a^A*-"  _A  (A1  b" 
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(The  hare)  went  on  in  front  as  a  guide,  to  take  (the  lion)  to  his  trap  : 

To  the  pit  which  he  indicated  to  him,  having  made  the  deep  pit.  a 
snare  for  his  life. 

[I  have  taken  the  reading  of  the  T.  Trans.,  which  the  T.  Com.  says  is 
the  most  prevalent,  though  he  himself  reads  jl  b  °L-  for  b  «C]. 

cX*  (muft)  is  a  noun  :  “  A  thing  obtained  for  nothing  but  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  “  gratuitous,”  and  as  an  adverb,  “  gratuitously.” 

C.  E.  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued ). 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


HYDERABAD 


The  Osmania  Universityi 

APART  from  the  varied  literary  activities,  a  notable  feature  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Osmania  University  was  that  a  Special 
Convocation  was  held  on  nth  November  1941  at  which  Prince 
Walashan  Nawab  Mu'azzam  Jah  Bahadur  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  Prince  Walashan  Nawab  Mu'azzam  Jah  Bahadur  is  the  younger 
brother  of  Prince  Walashan  Nawab  A'zam  Jah  Bahadur,  heir-apparent  of 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam,  who  has  already  received  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
both  from  the  Osmania  and  the  Muslim  Universities.  It  is  a  source  of 
genuine  pleasure  for  the  Hyderabadis  to  see  that  the  Princes  of  the  Asaf 
Jah!  dynasty,  in  the  traditional  fashion  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  are 
keeping  alight  the  torch  of  learning  and  culture. 

A  reference  should  be  made  to  the  convocation  address  which  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Osmania  University,  Hon’ble  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar 
Jung  Bahadur  delivered  in  the  Andhra  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
in  his  learned  address  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  archaeological 
remains  that  abound  in  the  Dominions  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  and  of  the 
indissoluble  cultural  and  economic  links  that  exist  between  the  State  of 
Hyderabad  and  the  Andhra  people.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  catholicity 
and  religious  tolerance  of  the  Qutb  Shah!  kings  and  the  Mughal  emperors 
which  cemented  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  civilizations  into  a  harmonious 
whole. 

The  annual  convocation  of  the  Osmania  University  was  held  on  26th 
February  1942.  In  this  convocation  the  Osmania  University  conferred 
on  its  Vice-Chancellor  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  the  degree  of 
D.Litt.  and  on  its  professor  of  mathematics  Dr.  Radluddin  the  degree  of 
D.Sc.  Both  these  Doctors  need  no  introduction  as  they  are  already  familiar 
to  the  learned  quarters.  These  degrees  are  therefore  just  recognition  of 
their  already  distinguished  careers. 


All-India  Oriental  Conference  and  Indian  History  Congress • 

University  was  that  it  witnessed  lively  scenes  of  fresh  activities  in  the 
last  week  of  December  1941  as  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  All-India 
Oriental  Conferenceand  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress 
selected  Hyderabad,  an  acknowledged  centre  of  culture  and  learning  as  a 
venue  for  their  deliberations.  These  conferences  held  their  sessions  in  the 
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buildings  of  the  Osmania  University  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Nawab 
§ahib  of  Chhatarl,  embodies  signal  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  oriental 
studies.  This  building  of  the  University  as  an  artistic  blending  of  Hindu 
and  Muslim  architectural  conceptions,  won  admiration  of  the  scholars 
who  attended  the  conferences.  One  of  the  distinguished  delegates  Dr, 
Andress  Nell  (of  Colombo)  has  sent  us  his  own  photo-prints  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  desires  us  to  publish  them  in  this  Journal.  We  feel  pleasure  in 
reproducing  his  fine  photographs  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  conference  to  be  held  was  the  All-India  Oriental  Conference. 
The  Nawab  Sahib  of  Chhatarl,  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Hyderabad  inaugurated  the  deliberations  by  conveying  to  its  delegates  the 
following  gracious  message  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  gratification  to  me  that  the  All-India  Orien¬ 
tal  Conference  is  holding  its  Eleventh  Session  in  the  historic  city  of 
Hyderabad  under  the  auspices  of  my  Government,  and  that 
eminent  oriental  scholars  have  assembled  here  to  further  the  aim 
and  objects  of  an  organisation  which  has  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  the  promotion  of  oriental  studies. 

“  My  Dominions  possess  a  unique  historical  and  cultural  import¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  India,  and  I  hope  the  delegates  to  this  Confer¬ 
ence  who  are  all  great  students  and  scholars  of  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  our  country  will  find  abundant  material  for  research 
in  the  varied  fields  of  religion,  philosophy,  archaeology  and  history 
in  the  annals  and  antiquities  of  the  Deccan. 

“It  has  been  the  tradition  of  my  family  from  the  time  of  its  illustr¬ 
ious  founder,  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Asaf  Jah  I,  to  maintain  peace,  to  pro¬ 
mote  unity,  and  to  encourage  and  foster  all  the  different  branches  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  with  the  happy  result  that  my  Dominions 
have  to-day  become  an  important  centre  of  education  and  culture. 
The  Osmania  University  has  led  the  way  in  furthering  the  ideas  of 
employing  an  Indian  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  up 
to  the  highest  stage  even  in  purely  technical  and  scientific  subjects. 
It  has,  thus,  not  only  contributed  some  thing  to  the  educational 
ideals  of  India  but  has  rendered  some  service  to  the  cause  of  orien¬ 
tal  languages  and  learning. 

“  You  are  meeting  at  a  time  when  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
struggling  against  brutal  aggression  not  only  to  preserve  democracy 
and  freedom  but  to  defend  and  safeguard  the  very  foundation  of 
society,  culture  and  civilization.  It  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on 
you  to  keep  alight  the  torch  of  eastern  thought,  philosophy  and 
religion. 

“  In  welcoming  you  all  to  the  capital  of  my  State,  I  wish  you  a 
happy  sojourn  and  a  successful  session  of  your  conference.  I  hope  your 
deliberations  will  prove  as  fruitful  as  in  the  past  and  that  this 
session  in  Hyderabad  will  produce  results  of  permanent  value  in  the 
history  of  oriental  studies.” 
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The  Nawab  Sahib  of  Chhatari,  President,  Executive  Council,  Hyder¬ 
abad  then  addressed  the  delegates  and  said,  “  The  patronage  of  art, 
literature  and  learning  has  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  traditions  of  the 
house  of  Asaf  Jah.”  In  this  connection  he  pointed  out  that  the  first  great 
poets  of  Urdu,  Wall  and  Siraj,  were  products  of  the  Deccan.  It  was  here 
that  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  wrote  the  biographical  history  of  his  times  ; 
Mir  Ghulam  ‘All  Azad  Bilgrami,  scholar  and  literary  critic,  spent  the 
best  of  his  days  here  and  lies  buried  near  Daulatabad,  while  Mir  ‘Alam’s 
patronage  of  history  produced  the  Hadiqat  al-‘Alam,  and  a  distinguished 
descendant  of  Tegh  Jung  founded  a  modern  observatory  in  Hyderabad. 
He  also  referred  to  the  Medical  College,  the  Asafiya  Library  and  the 
Da’irat  al-Ma‘arif  which  have  been  serving  the  cause  of  oriental  studies 
from  a  long  time.  He  further  added  that  the  tradition  thus  inherited 
has  been  fostered  with  greater  zeal  by  H.E.H.  the  present  Nizam  during 
whose  period  of  rule,  more  than  in  any  other’s,  Hyderabad  has  become 
one  of  the  centres  of  oriental  studies.  Referring  to  the  signal  contributions 
of  the  present  reign,  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council  mentioned  in 
particular  the  rapid  spread  of  education  in  Hyderabad  and  the  unique 
achievements  of  the  Osmania  University.  He  also  referred  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  patronage  extended  by  the  State  to  a  number  of  universities  and 
institutions  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  deliberations 
of  oriental  scholars  might  preserve  the  finer  sense  of  values  from  the 
danger  of  being  dulled  by  doct  rines  which  treat  man  as  an  automaton  and 
brute  force  as  God,  and  be  able  to  instil  in  minds  the  spiritual  values 
which  have  throughout  the  ages  characterised  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
East. 

Nawab  Mahdl  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  Vice-Chancellor  oi  the  Osmania 
University,  welcomed  the  delegates  and  in  his  address  laid  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  oriental  learning.  As  regards  the  share  of  Hyderabad 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  India,  he  said,  “  There  are  few  movements 
which  do  not  receive  moral  and  financial  support  from  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Government.”  Referring  to  the  Osmania  University,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
declared  that  “  the  experiment  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.” 
Proceeding  the  Vice-Chancellor  said ,  “The  contribution  of  these  Dominions 
to  oriental  learning  has  been  by  no  means  small.  There  has  been  a 
continuity  of  Sanskritic  studies  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  in  the  traditional  fashion  is  still  being  continu¬ 
ed  throughout  the  Dominions  and  there  is  a  strong  Sanskrit  faculty  in  the 
Osmania  University.”  “Much  can  be  said,”  he  added,  “about  the 
development  of  the  other  languages  of  the  Dominions  like  Telugu,  Marathi 
and  Kannada.”  “The  advent  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Deccan,”  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  continued,  “  introduced  fresh  ideals  of  fraternity  and  tolerance 
and  spread  two  most  important  classical  languages  in  the  Deccan — the 
Arabic  and  the  Persian.”  “  In  the  Fatawd-i-Tatar-i- Khaniyya  of  ‘Alim 
ibn  ‘Ala’-uddin,”  he  said,  “  we  have  a  monumental  work  on  Islamic  law  in 
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Arabic.  The  Bahmanids  and  their  illustrious  wazlr  Mahmud  Gawan 
made  Bidar  a  literary  centre  of  great  fame.  The  first  and  foremost  poet  of 
the  Deccan,  Isami,  who  wrote  his  Futuhus-Salatm,  lived  at  the  Bahmanid 
court.  The  Fatdwa’i  Alamgirl,  a  monumental  work  on  Muslim  jurispru¬ 
dence  was  written  in  the  Deccan.  Shaikh  Ahmad  known  as  Mulla  Jiwan 
flourished  under  Emperor  Aurangzeb  and  Shaikh  Azari  Isfaralnl  wrote 
Bahman  Nama  in  the  Persian  language  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bahmanids  who  were  great  scholars  themselves.  Several  histories  that 
were  written  in  Persian  are  directly  connected  with  the  authors  who 
flourished  in  the  Deccan.”  Finally  the  Vice-Chancellor  drew  attention  of 
the  distinguished  delegates  to  the  various  institutions  of  oriental  learning 
in  the  State  such  as  the  Da’irat-ul-Ma‘arif,  the  Asafiya  Library,  the  State- 
Archive  and  the  Hyderabad  Museum. 

The  President  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Ghulam  YazdanI,  read  his 
Presidential  address  and  gave  a  detailed  review  of  the  contributions 
made  by  various  oriental  institutes,  journals  and  research  works  which 
are  being  conducted  all  over  India.  Referring  to  the  works  in  Hyderabad, 
he  mentioned  in  particular  two  schemes  just  sanctioned  by  H.E.H.  the 
Nizam’s  Government.  One  of  these  aims  at  making  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  Dominions  while  the  other 
provides  for  the  publication  of  an  authentic  and  up-to-date  history  of 
the  monuments  of  India.  Mr.  YazdanI  then  appealed  for  establishing 
a  well-equipped  depart  ment:  of  research  in  Delhi  and  urged  the  need  of  a 
permanent  office  of  the  conference  with  a  competent  staff  and  well- 
equipped  library  in  a  central  place,  which  would  take  stock  of  the  activities 
of  research  students  in  different  parts  of  India  and  afford  them  facilities 
in  the  shape  of  expert  advice,  loan  of  MSS.,  monetary  help,  etc. 

After  the  presidential  address,  the  delegates  dispersed  to  attend  the 
sectional  meetings  of  the  conference.  The  sections  which  had  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Islamic  studies  were  the  Islamic  Culture  and  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  Sections. 

The  Arabic  and  Persian  Section  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Muhammad 
Husain  Nainar  and  Dr.  Zahid  ‘All  served  as  its  secretary. 

In  this  section  Mr.  Jamshed  Kawasji  Katrak  (of  Bombay)  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “  A  Short  Survey  of  Persian  Literature.  ”  Another 
interesting  paper  was  read  on  The  Original  Text  of  Seh  Nathr -x-Zuhun 
by  Prof.  B.  D.  Verma  (of  Poona).  In  this  paper  the  professor  pointed  out 
that  the  generally-accepted  idea  that  Seh  Nathr-i- Zuhurx  is  a  preface  of  the 
Nauras  Nama  written  in  Hindi  or  Deccani  Urdu  is  erroneous  for  mainly 
two  reasons.  Firstly,  there  are  some  passages  in  the  Seh  Nathr  which 
show  that  its  original  text  was  in  Persian  and  not  in  Urdu.  Secondly,  the 
Nauras  Nama  does  not  give  any  clue  that  the  Seh  Nathr  is  its  preface. 
Another  article  read  in  this  section  was  “Khawja  Banda  Nawaz  as  a  Persian 
Poet”  by  G.  D.  Rashid  (of  Nizam  College). 

Among  other  papers,  “  The  need  for  better  Co-operation  between 
Scientists  and  Arabic  Scholars  ”  by  Prof.  Mohammad  ‘Abdur-Rahman 
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Khan  was  very  important  as  it  dealt  with  an  urgent  need  of  the  day.  The 
professor  in  his  learned  paper  said  that  many  masterpieces  of  Arab 
scientists  have  been  preserved,  but  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  masterpieces  is  lack  of 
adequate  co-operation  between  the  scientists  and  the  Arabic  scholars. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  Indian  scholars  to  take  greater  interest  in  the 
Arabic  language  as  it  would  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
science. 

The  Islamic  Section  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  ‘Abdul-Haq  of  the 
Osmania  University  and  Dr.  A.  Mu'id  Khan  acted  as  its  secretary.  The 
papers  read  in  this  section  were  as  follows  : — • 

A  paper  on  the  "Influence  of  Roman  Law  on  Muslim  Law"  was  read 
by  Dr.  M.  Hamldullah.  In  this  paper  the  author  declared  that  the  influence 
of  Roman  law  on  Muslim  law  is  not  traceable,  as  the  Prophet,  who  gave 
the  Muslims  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadith,  the  Muslim  jurists  and  the  count¬ 
ries  where  the  Muslim  legal  system  was  adopted  and  developed,  were  not 
in  any  way  influenced  by  Roman  law.  Besides,  as  he  argued  in  support 
of  his  conclusion,  at  the  time  of  the  codification  and  development  of 
law  no  book  on  Roman  jurisprudence  had  been  translated  into  Arabic 
and  no  borrowed  words  or  Arabicised  technical  terms  were  introduced  in 
Muslim  jurisprudence.  Even  the  sources  of  Muslim  law,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Muslim  legal  works  and  the  unconventional  procedure  in  the 
Muslim  court  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  legal  system. 

Another  paper  read  before  the  meeting  was  on  the  ‘‘Spirit  of  Islamic 
Culture”  by  Khan  Bahadur  Moulvl  ‘Ata,  ul-Rahman.  In  this  paper  the 
Khan  Bahadur  mentioned  three  principles  of  Islam,  i.e.  (a)  Equality  and 
Brotherhood  of  man,  ( b )  Spirit  of  Tolerance  and  Freedom,  (c)  Advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  explained  that  on  these  cardinal  principles  rest 
the  foundation  of  civilization.  This  paper  was  followed  by  another  article 
by  Shaikh  A.  Rahman  al-Yamanl  who  read  an  interesting  paper  in 
Arabic  on  the  ‘‘Idolatory  of  the  Arabs.”  The  author  said  that,  though  the 
Arabs  worshipped  many  idols  in  the  pre-Islamic  period,  yet  they  never 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  oneness  of  God. 

Another  paper  read  in  Urdu  language  was  on  the  “Nature  of  Evil”  by 
Dr.  Mir  Valiuddin  of  the  Osmania  University.  He  explained  that  from 
§ufi’s  point  of  view  God  Almighty  is  the  creator  of  both  good  and  evil. 
In  this  connection  he  said  that  creation  according  to  the  Sufis  means 
external  manifestation  of  the  ideas  of  God  which  are  also  called  the  essence 
of  things.  These  essence  of  things  assume  shapes  when  they  appear  in  the 
external  world.  They  thus  cease  connection  with  certain  attributes  of 
God  at  the  moment  of  their  external  manifestation.  This  disappearance 
or  non-existence  of  certain  attributes  of  God  causes  the  appearance  of 
evil  which  is  another  name  of  non-existence. 

The  next  paper  was  on  “  Ibn  al-'Arabl’s  Theory  of  Knowledge  ”  in 
Urdu  by  Maulana  Manazir  Ahsan  GllanI  who  explained  very  lucidly  that 
knowledge  according  to  Ibn  al-‘Arabiis  divine  effulgence  which  manifests 
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itself  in  the  heart  of  Sufis  under  certain  circumstances. 

Another  paper  was  about  a  research  scheme  for  the  compilation  of  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  Qur'anic  interpretation  by  Dr.  M.  ‘Abdul-Mu’Id  Khan. 
In  this  paper  the  author  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thoughts 
with  regard  to  the  Qur’anic  exegesis.  One  of  them  holds  that  Qur'an  is 
self-explanatory  while  another  group  of  people  considers  that  the  high 
wisdom  contained  in  the  verses  of  the  Qur’an  cannot,  with  our  limited 
intelligence,  be  easily  comprehended.  By  quoting  a  number  of  verses  of 
the  Qur’an  the  author  proved  that  the  so-called  incomprehensibility  of 
some  of  the  verses  of  the  Qur’an  is  not  so  much  due  lo  the  different  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Qur’an  as  to  the  absence  of  any  scientific  and  authorita¬ 
tive  guide  to  its  true  teachings.  The  author  then  reviewed  at  length  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Qur’anic  exegesis  and  explained  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  the  existing  commentaries.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  even  modern  activities  in  the  study  of  the  Qur'an  are  not  directed 
towards  the  critical  examination  of  Qur’anic  interpretation.  The  modern 
scholars  are  either  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  concordance  of  the  Qur’an 
or  in  conducting  researches  into  the  critical  study  of  the  Qur’anic  verses. 
The  author  of  this  paper  therefore  urged  the  need  for  compiling  an 
Encylopaedic  Dictionary  of  Qur’anic  interpretation  on  the  lines  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  edited  by  Hasting,  in  order  to  provide  easy  reference 
to  all  that  has  been  derived  from  the  Qur’an  during  the  last  thirteen 
centuries  and  make  them  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  Muslim  society. 
As  the  author  has  appealed  to  the  students  of  Muslim  culture  to  furnish 
him  with  helpful  suggestion  in  the  furtherance  of  this  good  cause,  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  is  given  below  for  the  consideration  of  the  scholars 
engaged  in  the  Qur'anic  studies.  The  outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows  : — 

The  introduction  to  the  Dictionary  of  Qur’an  will  contain  a  critical 
study  of  Qur’anic  literature.  It  may  include  articles  on  sociology  of  Islam 
and  Islamic  ethics  and  politics  by  well-known  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

Its  alphabetical  order  and  the  arrangement  of  the  verses  will  be 
based  on  Mufradatu-ghanb’al  Qur’an  by  Raghib’al  Isfahan!  and  Fatha’l 
Rahman  by  ‘Ilm!  Zadah.  These  alphabets  will  be  a  key  to  the  verses  of  the 
Qur’an.  Each  will  have  a  table  of  interpretation  on  the  following  lines  : — 

Table  of  the  Interpretation  of  Qur’anic  Verses. 

1  2  3  4  5 

The  name  of  The  Tra-  Their  Orthodox  Their 

the  Commenta-  ditionist  varient  Jurists  Decision 

tor  explana¬ 

tion 


Tabari  310  H.  Bukhari  (256) 


Abu-Hanifa 

(150) 
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Zamakhshari  Al-Muslim  . .  Malik 

(538)  (261)  (179) 

Razi  (606)  Ibn-Maja  . .  Shafi'I  (207) 

(273) 

Siu^I  (9 1 1 )  Al-Tirmidhl  ..  Hanbal  (241) 

(279) 

M.'Abduh  Al-Nasa’i  .  .  etc. 

(1323)  (3<>3) 


This  table  will  be  followed  by  a  brief  statement  under  the  following 
captions  : — 

1.  Muslim  philosopher’s  review  of  the  verses. 

‘All-Ibn-Sina  d.  1037  A.D. 

Ibn-Rushd 

Al-Ghazzall  d.  mi  A.D. 

Ibn  Hazm  d.  1064  A.D. 

Mu'tazalites 

Ash'arites 

2.  Sufis’  review  of  the  verses 

Ibn  al-‘Arabi  d.  1240 

Sharanid.  1565 

3.  Historical  events  connected  therewith  : 

A.  The  occasion  on  which  a  verse  was  revealed 

B.  Complete  account  of  the  stories  and  the  historical  events 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Qur’an. 

C.  The  circumstances  in  which  a  legal  case  was  decided 

by  the  Prophet,  the  Khalifs  and  the  Jurists. 

D.  A  brief  statement  of  the  movements  like  Mu'tazalites, 

Ash'arites  and  Wahabites  which  are  based  on  partic¬ 
ular  verses. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  names  of  persons  and  the  places  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Qur’an  will  be  alphabetically  arranged  and  each  of  them 
will  contain  brief  notes  on  its  historical  or  traditional  importance.  A 
separate  index  of  these  names  will  also  follow  the  index  of  the  verses  of 
the  Qur’an. 

As  this  work  aims  at  supplying  the  requirements  of  international 
character,  it  is  proposed  that  this  Dictionary  of  the  Qur’an  should  be 
written  in  Arabic. 

jfc  5{t 


1.  The  Indian  History  Congress. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress  was  also  held  in 
Hyderabad  along  with  All-India  Oriental  Conference.  His  Exalted 
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Highness  was  pleased  to  send  an  inspiring  message  of  welcome  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Conference  which  was  inaugurated  by  Nawab  Sahib  of 
Chhatari,  President,  Executive  Council,  Hyderabad.  The  inaugural 
address  was  read  by  Nawab  Sahib  of  Chhatari,  President,  Executive 
Council  and  the  welcome  address  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Osmania 
University,  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur.  Rao  Sahib  Prof.  Srinivasa- 
chari,  the  President  of  the  Congress  delivered  the  presidential  address. 
In  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  he  held  emphasis  on  the  correct, 
impartial  and  just  interpretation  of  the  Indian  history.  An  important 
paper  read  in  this  Congress  was  that  of  Nawab  ‘All  Yawar  Jung  Bahadur 
who  briefly  but  lucidly  traced  the  history  of  Deccan  and  its  rulers  and 
stressed  upon  the  urgent  need  for  an  authoritative  history  of  these  Do¬ 
minions. 


2.  The  Osmania  Graduates’  Association. 

This  active  body  of  young  graduates  of  the  University  has  many  sided 
activities  for  each  of  which  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed.  The 
Economic  Committee  of  this  Association  had  organized  as  usual  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  which  created  lively  interest  both  in  the  public  and 
the  delegates  who  attended  the  above-mentioned  conferences. 


3.  Anjuman  Ittehad’  uTMuslimin. 

The  efforts  of  this  Association  in  the  unification  of  the  Muslim  sects 
and  in  the  revival  of  religious  education  are  highly  commendable.  One  of 
such  laudable  services  of  this  Association  is  that  it  recently  celebrated  13 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Karbala  Martyrdom.  These  celebrations 
were  organised  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Aurangabad.  Many  scholars 
from  Hyderabad  as  well  as  from  outside  took  part  in  this  sacred  celebra¬ 
tion.  Erudite  scholars  and  orators  delivered  illuminating  speeches  on  the 
religious,  political  and  cultural  aspects  of  this  supreme  tragedy  in  the 
Muslim  history. 


4.  Dairatul  Ma'drif  of  the  Osmania  University. 

The  Da’iratul  Ma'arif  is,  as  usual,  busy  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
valuable  MSS.  on  the  Muslim  learning  and  in  publishing  them.  Jt  has 
recently  acquired  the  following  work: 

yjl  jj.  ,'}LA I  «_~i  JitJ!  .iaiU-l  (dL.^'1  (i)  ckAndlj 
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This  work  has  now  been  duly  collated  and  sent  to  the  press  for  publica¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  it  was  announced  that  the  work 
j)  ^IjJi  J|  jbJi  uW|  J* j.L'AJ  JtkJI  j  «LA'I  was  in  the  press. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  work  have  now  been  published. 


5.  The  Stale  Asafiya  Library. 


It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  at  the  completion  of  the  50th  year  of 
its  life,  the  Hyderabad  State  Library  celebrated  its  golden  jubilee  during 
the  days  when  All-India  Oriental  Conference  and  the  Indian  Historical 
Congress  were  holding  their  sessions  in  Hyderabad.  In  this  connection 
the  executive  committee  of  the  library  and  its  able  superintendent  had 
organised  an  exhibition  of  the  most  valuable  and  rare  manuscripts  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  library.  The  MSS.  dealing  with  the  oriental  history,  art, 
literature  and  Muslim  theology,  etc.,  ranging  from  the  5th  century  to  the 
present  day  were  placed  in  the  show-rooms  for  the  inspection  of  the 
scholars.  On  this  occasion,  three  prizes  for  the  best  articles  on  “The 
Deccan  Libraries  ’’  were  also  announced.  The  articles  which  have  won 
these  prizes  contain  valuable  information  about  rare  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  Deccan  libraries.  The  extracts  of  these  prized  essays,  which  are 
being  withheld  for  lack  of  space,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
this  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  interested  in  the  revival  of  the 
Muslim  legacy. 

M.A.M. 


DECCAN 


UNDER  the  auspices  ol  the  University  of  Bombay,  Sir  Jadu  Nath 
Sarkar  delivered  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  “  Sources  of  Mara  tha 
History  "which  he  divided  into  three  lectures  : — Sources  in  the  Persian 
Language  ;  Marathi  Historical  Material  and  the  Problems  of  Maratha 
Historiograph.  We  give  below  a  few  extracts  from  his  lectures. 

There  is  an  immense  mass  of  historical  material  relating  to  Maratha 
history  available  in  the  Persian  language,  because  Persian  was  for  nearly 
three  centuries  the  official  or  diplomatic  language  of  most  parts  of  India, 
as  French  was  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  Europe. 

These  historical  materials  fall  into  several  well-defined  classes,  each 
with  its  special  literary  characteristics  and  degree  of  value  or  unimportance 
as  reliable  sources  of  information.  The  class  best  known  at  least  by  name 
consists  of  what  I  may  call  the  Nama,  i.e.,  the  official  history  of  a  particular 
emperor  written  by  his  order  and  sometimes  subjected  to  revision  by 
him  or  his  wazir. 

These  are  of  two  kinds: — the  letters  of  historical  personages  and 
manuscript-newspapers  written  for  private  employers.  The  latter  are 
known  as  akhbd r,  i.e.,  news,  or  more  often  by  the  Hindustani  double 
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plural  name  Akhbdrat.  The  most  valuable,  and  fortunately  the  most 
copious  surviving  mass  of  these  newsletters  consists  of  those  written  by 
scribes  posted  at  the  imperial  court  and  hence  styled  Akhbdrat-i-darbar-i- 
mu'alla,  or  at  the  capitals  of  reigning  Nawabs  (like  the  Nawab-Wazirs  of 
Lucknow)  and  Rajas, — these  latter  being  called  Akhbdrdt-i-Hadur  or 
Siydha-i-Hadiir. 

The  oldest,  richest  and  the  most  extensive  store  of  these  records  is 
found  in  the  Jaipur  State  archives,  which  contains  all  except  some  22  bundles 
which  were  taken  away  by  Lt.  Col.  Tod,  the  historian  of  the  Rajputs, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.  At  Jaipur 
there  are  supplemented  also  several  bundles  of  news-sheets  written  in 
the  local  dialect  of  Hindi,  called  Dingal.  Their  unsurpassable  value  will 
be  described  later. 

We  hear  of  the  Marathas  as  actors  on  the  imperial  political  stage,  for 
the  first  time  in  Jahangir’s  autobiography  when  the  rising  house  of  Bhonsles 
under  Shivaji’s  grandfather  and  grand-uncles  began  to  change  sides  as 
true  opportunists,  in  the  wars  between  Ahmednagar  and  the  Delhi  empire. 

Most  of  us  know  in  a  vague  general  way  that  there  are  plenty  of  histor¬ 
ical  papers  in  the  Marathi  language,  but  their  exact  character  and  scope 
are  known  only  to  special  workers  in  this  field.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  their  classes  and  time -range  before  we  can  judge  of  their 
comparative  importance  or  worthlessness. 

In  the  descending  order  of  importance,  after  state-papers  or  first- 
class  sources,  we  possess  in  the  Marathi  language  bakhars  or  traditional 
narratives,  which  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  histories,  for  on  examina¬ 
tion  several  parts  of  them  prove  to  be  demonstrably  false  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  these  no  better  than  camp-fire  stories  or  bazaar  gossip  made  still 
more  unreliable  in  the  course  of  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
For  the  history  ol  Shivaji  we  have  only  two  bakhars  with  any  claim  to 
being  written  by  men  who  knew  him,  i.e.,  (a)  the  Sabhasad  Bakhar  written 
14  years  after  his  death  and  ( b )  the  gi-Qalmi  Bakhar,  rewritten  in  its 
present  form  of  short  rough  notes  between  1730  and  1750.  All  other 
bakhars  are  nineteenth  century  fabrications,  beginning  with  the  unjustly 
prized  Chitnis  Bakhar  of  1810  and  still  later  and  still  more  worthless 
efforts  in  the  same  line. 

The  greatest  detect  ot  the  Marathi  language  from  the  historical  stu¬ 
dent’s  point  of  view  is  the  lack  of  newsletter  or  akhbardt  in  it.  Even 
the  Peshwas’  Maratha  envoys  in  Northern  India  used  to  send  to  their 
masters  Persian  newsletters  enclosed  with  their  own  despatches. 

No  note  has  been  taken  of  the  materials  in  the  Portuguese,  English 
and  French  tongues,  but  happily  the  most  valuable  portion  of  record  in 
these  European  languages  (to  which  Dutch  must  be  added)  have  been  or 
are  in  course  of  being  published. 

Hence,  the  student  of  the  period  1630-1800  has  to  concern  himself 
mainly  with  the  materials  in  the  Persian  and  Marathi  languages,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  few  Sanskrit  works  and  diplomatic  letters. 

H— 15 
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Akbar’s  Fourth  Centenary. 

On  14th  October,  1542,  Emperor  Akbar  was  born  while  his  father, 
Humayun,  was  a  fugitive  in  Sind.  The  next  year  will,  therefore,  see  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Mughal  and  a  proposal  to  celeb¬ 
rate  the  event  appropriately  has  found  wide  support.  It  is  suggested  that 
with  the  commencement  of  the  400th  year  of  Akbar’s  birth,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  throughout  the  country  in 
the  coming  twelve  months. 

Memories  of  the  reign  of  the  Great  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  were 
revived  at  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay  Mus¬ 
lim  Students’  Union  at  Blavatsky  Lodge  to  celebrate  his  400th  birthday 
anniversary.  Dr.  G.  S.  Arundale,  who  presided,  paying  his  homage  to  the 
great  personage,  said  that  a  person  of  his  vision  and  ideals  was  badly 
needed  at  the  present  critical  time. 

Dr.  P.M.  Joshi  said  that  Akbar  was  a  great  ruler  and  an  emperor  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term.  Basing  his  ideals  on  religious  tolerance  and 
respect  for  all  faiths,  he  tried  to  build  up  a  common  culture  in  India  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  national  unity.  If  ever  there  was  a  truly  national 
period  in  Indian  history,  it  was  the  Mughal  period  and  more  particularly 
the  reign  of  Akbar. 

Principal  M.B.  Rahman  said  that  Akbar  had  made  an  honest  and 
sincere  attempt  to  unify  the  whole  of  India  with  a  common  culture  in 
which  all  the  great  faiths  of  the  world  were  merged.  Akbar  had  estab¬ 
lished  what  some  present-day  political  leaders  were  seeking  to  achieve  by 
slogans  like  ‘Akhand  Hindustan.’ 

*  *  * 

The  Development  of  Gujrdti  Literature  and  Culture  duritig  the  Muslim 
Period  was  the  theme  of  an  instructive  lecture  by  the  well-known  Gujrati 
novelist  Mr.  Ramanlal  Desai  at  the  Convocation  Hall,  Bombay. 

Taking  back  his  audience  to  the  13th  century  India,  Mr.  Desai  began 
his  lecture  with  a  reference  to  a  conflict  that  existed  then  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Muslim  cultures  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Muslim  rule  in  Gujrat.  The  policy  of  suppression  of  the  early  Moham- 
madan  rulers  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  culture  of  the  Hindus  which 
had  preserved  its  sanctity  and  had  remained  intact  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  influences. 

Slowly,  however,  the  Muslims  veered  round  towards  constructive 
efforts  and  under  the  influence  of  the  changing  spirit  of  the  time  a  new 
Hindu  culture  was  evolved.  Nanak  and  Kabir  were  the  exponents  of  this 
new  culture  which  breathed  a  new  spirit  of  unity,  and  assimilated  all  the 
beautiful  elements  of  the  two  conflicting  cultures  that  preceded  it. 

The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  efforts  of  unity  on  the  part 
of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  scholars  of  the  day,  who,  after  looking  through 
the  painful  past,  had  come  to  realise  the  value  of  appreciating  each  other  s 
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culture — a  tendency  which  subsequently  led  to  the  development  of  Indian 
art,  science,  literature  and  philosophy,  the  fame  of  which  spread  to  the 
farthest  nook  and  corner  of  the  world. 


Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College  Research  Institute,  Vol.  11. 

The  following  articles  have  been  published  in  this  Bulletin: — 

(1)  Arabic  Version  of  the  Mahabharata  Legend  by  M.  Reyanud  translated 
by  R.G.  Harshe  from  French.  M.  Reyanud  had  originally  translated 
from  Persian  as  extracted  from  an  Arabic  work  of  1206  A.D. 

(2)  Literary  Personages  of  Ahmadnagar  by  Mr.  C.H.  Shaikh.  The  author 
has  particularly  dealt  with  the  works  of  the  great  Shah  Tahir  Husain, 
who  spread  Shi'ism  in  the  Deccan,  and  of  others  like  ZuhurL  QummI,  etc. 

(3)  Dr.  M.A.Ghaghtai,  discusses  ‘  Poona  in  the  Muslim  Period  '  tracing 
its  early  history  from  the  time  when  Kandhyana,  the  famous  fort,  renamed 
Simhagadh  by  Shivaji,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Poona,  was  besieged 
by  Muhammad  Tughluq.  But  from  the  days  of  Akbar  the  actual  mention 
of  Poona  is  made  in  the  Akbar  Narna  and  the  A’in-i-Akbari,  when  it  was 
annexed  in  1598. 


Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Institute,  Poona,  Vol.  XXII,  Parts 
L  and  II. 

Mr.  C.H.  Shaikh  writes  under  the  heading  ‘  When  and  where  was 
Firishta  bom  ’  Basing  his  argument  on  Firishta’s  statement  that  his 
father  Ghulam  ‘All  Hindu  Shah  had  composed  the  chronogram  which 
recorded  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  three  kings  of  India  in  961  A.H.,  viz., 
Islam  Shah  Surl,  Nizam  Shah  Bahrl  and  Mahmud  III  of  Gujrat,  the 
author  has  concluded  that  Ghulam  ‘  Ali  should  have  been  at  Ahmadnagar 
about  the  year  961  and  that  he  remained  there  till  his  death  which  occurred 
at  Ahmadnagar.  This  would  mean  that  Firishta  was  born  most  probably 
at  Ahmadnagar.  But  his  father’s  authorship  of  the  chronogram  has  not 
been  so  far  corroborated  by  any  other  contemporary  historian  specially 
by  the  two  seniors  of  Firishta,  i.e.,  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad  Bakhshl.  the 
author  of  the  Tabdqat-i-Akbarl  whom  Firishta  follows  in  each  and  every 
item,  and  ‘All  Tabbat,  the  author  of  the  Burhdn  Ma’athir,  who  only  says 
“  It  was  composed  by  one  of  the  scholars.”  We  are  unable  to  find  the 
name  of  Firishta’s  father  included  in  the  list  of  either  renowned  scholars 
or  recognised  poets  by  any  authority  other  than  his  own  son  Firishta. 
Our  author  does  not  seem  to  know  that  according  to  Mulla  ‘Abdul  Qadir 
BadayunI,  Mir  Sayyed  Ni'matullah  Rasuli  (some  MSS.  bear  ‘  Rishwati  ’) 
had  composed  the  chronogram,  Zawdli-i-jKhusrawdn,  1961  A.H. 
Islam  Shah  in  spite  of  his  not  having  read  poetry  01  retaining  apt  quota- 
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tions  in  his  memory  and  never  being  a  clever  critic,  used  constantly  to 
practise  the  art  of  versification  with  Mir  Sayyid  Ni'matulla  Rasull  and 
compose  many  elegant  verses  and  enjoyed  listening  to  those  of  his  fellow 
poet,  ( Muntakhabat-u-Tawarikh  text  Vol.  I,  p.  415  ar>d  English  trans. 
Vol.  I,  p.  531).  In  the  light  of  this,  the  claim  made  for  Firishta  and  his 
father  cannot  be  substantiated. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Annals  also  contains  the  text  of  the  lecture, 
Indo-Mnslim  Architecture  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Chaghtai  which  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Islamic  Culture. 


The  Palms 

Ismail  Yusuf  College,  Bombay,  Magazine  under  the  above  title 
(Vol.  X,  pt.  I),  contains  valuable  articles  specially  in  its  oriental  section 
which  consists  of  contributions  in  Arabic,  Urdu,  Gujrati  and  Marathi 
largely  written  by  the  students.  The  Arabic  section,  though  not  very 
long,  contains  useful  articles  under  the  headings  ^  J-*  by 

Muhammad  Ramadan  Ihsan;c^bliL  by  ‘Abdul-Husainand  oLaJlby 

‘Omar  bin  al-Haj.  The  Urdu  section  includes  a  contribution  of  a  high  order 
by  Prof.  Sayyid  Najib  Ashraf  Nadavionuy  uA-O  -  A-  ‘  -C4  j~ 

“the  Biography  of  Mir  through  his  own  writings.’’  Prof.  Nadavi  has  fully 
and  admirably  discussed  his  thesis  and  almost  every  detail  of  the  life  of 
the  poet  has  been  derived  from  his  own  writings.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
scientific  study.  Sayyid  Maqbul  has  traced  the  history  of  the  learning  of 
Arabic  in  Bombay  in  another  article  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
Madrasa  Hashimiya  in  the  Zikriya  Masjid,  of  Madrasa  Muhammadiya  in  the 
Jumma  Masjid,  of  Madrasa  ‘Aliya  Arabia  of  Kamo  Yaqub  in  the  masjid 
of  Maiman  Wada  and  of  Madrasa  Nizamia  on  the  Ibrahim  Road.  All 
these  Madrasas  working  in  Bombay  for  over  a  century  are  attached  to 
different  trusts.  Among  those  on  modern  lines  are  Anjuman  Islam  High 
School,  Habib  High  School,  Muhammad  Beg  High  School  and  Ismail 
Yusuf  College.  The  last  one  particularly  is  well  equipped  with  a  competent 
staff,  and  has  as  its  head  Principal  Dr.  M.  Badhlur  Rahman,  who  is  an 
eminent  scholar  of  Arabic  and  Persian.  Besides  Dr.  Rahman,  Dr.  H.F. 
al-Hamdani,  Prof.  A.M.  Moulvl  and  M.  Ibrahim  Dar  are  on  the  staff  of 
the  College. 


Proposed  Arabic  University  for  Sind. 

For  setting  up  an  Arabic  University  in  Sind,  prominent  Muslim 
educationalists,  including  Mr.  Sayyid  Miran  Muhammad  Shah,  Speaker, 
Sind  Assembly,  have  formulated  proposals  in  consultation  with  Dr.  U.M. 
Daudpota,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Sind.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
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Hyderabad  (Sind)  as  headquarters  for  the  proposed  University  which 
will  control  twenty  Madrasas  in  various  districts. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 

THE  Tdrikh  Manzum  (in  verse)  of  Salatln  Bahamanlya,  edited  by 
Dr.  M.  ‘Abdulla  Chaghtai  is  being  published  in  the  Urdu  quarterly, 
Delhi.  It  has  been  based  on  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  Deccan  College 
Post-Graduate  and  Research  Institute,  Poona.  Originally  it  was  a  render¬ 
ing  from  Persian  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Tarikh-i-Deccan  Amjadiya  into 
Urdu  verse  by  a  poet  of  the  last  century,  named  Suhail.  Dr.  Chaghtai  has 
discussed  the  origin  of  the  Bahamani.  dynasty  and  has  based  his  conclu¬ 
sions  on  contemporary  sources,  including  documents,  inscriptions,  coins, 
etc.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  insignia  of  the  founder  was 
‘Alau’d-Din  Abu’l-Muzaffar  Bahman  Shah  ’  and  that  he  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Iran.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne  at 
Daulatabad,  he  was  called  Hasan  Gango  or  Kango  or  Kanko.  But  later 
his  real  name  Bahman  was  corrupted  into  ‘  Brahman.’  Firishta  is  prim¬ 
arily  responsible  for  this  corruption.  He  also  states  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  one  Gango  pandit  at  Delhi.  But  contemporary  or  later  author¬ 
ities  are  quite  silent  on  this  particular  point.  In  reality  the  word  Kango 
according  to  the  MSS.  of  Burhan-i-Ma  athir  and  Haft  Iqlim  is  either 
Kaikoya  or  Kaeko  which  has  been  derived  from  the  word  Kaikaus,  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Bahman  Shah.  He  has  also  thrown  further  light  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Khwaja  Muhamud  Gawan. 

A  number  of  useful  standard  works  is  expected  to  be  shortly  published 
by  the  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu,  Delhi,  as  announced  by  them.  But 
the  only  work  so  far  published  is  the  Urdu  translation  of  L’lran  sous  les 
Sassanides  of  Dr.  Arthur  Christensen  in  French  by  Prof.  Dr.  Muhammad 
Iqbal,  Oriental  College,  Lahore.  The  translation  of  this  standard  work 
is  really  a  great  addition  to  Urdu  language.  It  comprises  about  800  pages 
and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  many  useful  maps  and  plates  relating 
to  ancient  Iran. 

Seventy-six  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the 
Bijapur  Museum  which  is  housed  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  gateway  of 
the  Gol-Gunbad  (The  tomb  of  Muhammad  ‘Adil  Shah),  have  been  des¬ 
cribed  in  two  numbers  of  the  Burhan.  This  collection  consists  of  MSS. 
of  Qur’an  jurisprudence,  mysticism,  poetry,  history,  etc.  It  is  a  pity 
that  not  one  of  these  MSS.  actually  belongs  to  the  royal  library  of  'Adil 
Shah!  dynasty  of  Bijapur  which  ruled  there  for  a  long  period.  However, 
one  Qur’an’s  colophon  showed  that  it  was  presented  by  Wail  Blbl,  the 
wife  of  Yaqut  Khan  during  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  in  1018  A.H. 
as  it  bears  his  seal,  and  that  it  was  calligraphed  by  Isma'il  son  of  Haji 
Ma'bari  in  1013.  Yaqut  Khan  was  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Bijapur 
court.  There  is  one  complete  MS.  of  the  poetry  of  Mulla  Sa'Id  Ashraf, 
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the  tutor  of  princess  Zebu’n-Nisa,  daughter  of  Aurangzeb.  Its  study 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  literary  career  of  the  princess.  The 
MS.  of  Jawahir  Asrarullah  containing  the  poems  of  Shah  ‘Aliji  Gamdham 
of  Gujrat,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  Hindustani  poets, 
is  an  importart  acquisition.  Among  history  books  specially  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Muhammad  Nama  of  Zahur  bin  Zahuri  which  is  an  important 
history  of  the  period  of  Sultan  Muhammad  ‘Adil  Shah. 

*  #  * 

Al-Biruni’s  Picture  of  the  World,  edited  by  A.  Zeki  Validi  Taghan, 
Professor  of  Turkish  History  at  Istambul,  Memoir  53,  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  New  Delhi.  Astronomy,  medicine  and  chronology  are 
the  main  subjects  on  which  Abu-Rayhan  al-Biruni’s  reputation  rests, 
but  among  his  works  are  also  ‘Atharul  Bdqiya  ’  — Chronology  of  Ancient 
Nations,  edited  and  translated  by  Ed.  Sachau.  Coming  to  India  with 
Mahmud  Ghaznavi.  al-Berunimadea  detailed  study  of  India  i n  ‘  Tarikh-ul- 
Hind  (Account  of  India,  edited  and  translated  by  Ed.  Sachau).  Returning 
to  his  native  country  he  also  wrote  for  his  patron  Sultan  Mas'ud  (son  of 
Mahmud),  ‘al-Qanun  al-Madudi  ’  (Canon  Masudicus),  a  work  partially 
utilized  by  many  scholars  but  not  yet  published  or  translated  in  its  entirety. 

Prof.  Zeki  Validi  Toghan  during  1925-26  collected  several  excellent 
MSS.  and  supplement  ed  them  with  certain  other  materials  from  other 
works  by  al-Beruni — one  on  the  scientific  method  of  geographical  science  ; 
another  on  stones  (‘  al-Jamdhir  Ji’l  Jawahir’)  and  yet  another  on  drugs 
(‘  Saydala  ’).  The  work  based  on  the  collected  materials  has  produced 
what  the  learned  professor  calls  a  geographical  work  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  and  in  this  book  it  is  presented  in  the  original  Arabic  to  the 
critical  student.  In  1929  attempts  were  made  by  the  eminent  Russian 
orientalist  ar.d  geographer,  Prof.  Barthold  for  its  publication  for  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Barthold  suddenly  died  and  the  idea  remained 
unfulfilled.  Later  Sir  Aurel  Stein  and  Sir  John  Marshall  persuaded  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  to  take  up  the  publication  of  the  work  and 
we  must  congratulate  them  for  publishing  this  very  valuable  work. 

The  MSS.  used  in  the  edition  of  the  above  work  are  mostly  preserved 
in  Turkish  libraries.  The  Arabic  texts  are  from  the  Canon  (4  pp.). 
The  work  reflects  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India  ;  it  also  testifies  to  the  scholarship  and  industry  of  Prof.  Zeki 
Validi. 


M.A.C. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


MAIiMUl)  GAWAN,  THE  GREAT 
BAHMANI  WAZlR  by  Professor 
Hdrun  Khan  SherwanI,  M.A.  ( Oxon .), 
pp.  267,  cloth  hound ,  price  Rs .  4-8, 
published  by  Kitabistan ,  Allahabad . 

MAHMOD  Gawan  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  illustrious  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  Deccan;  but  his 
biography  has  so  far  failed  to  engage  the 
attention  of  modern  writers.  Besides  one 
or  two  articles,  there  are  only  two  books 
in  Urdu-  Sfrat-ul- Mahmud  by  'Aziz 
Mlrza  (Badaun,  1927)  and  Mahmud  Gdwdn 
by  Zahlr-u'd-dln  (Hyderabad-Deccan, 
1927) — which  deal  with  the  life  of  this 
great  wazlr.  Apart  from  the  reluctance  of 
our  writers  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
doings  of  crowned  heads,  the  main 
reason  why  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan's 
biography  has  hitherto  failed  to  attract 
scholars  is  the  paucity  of  existing  material 
on  this  subject.  As  Professor  SherwanI 
discusses  in  his  chapter  on  “Authorites/1 
the  chief  sources  of  information  arc  Fir- 
ishtah’s  accounts  and  Burhdnu  l-Ma'athir, 
both  of  which  were  written  long  after  the 
death  of  the  Khwajah.  Besides,  Firishtah’s 
imagination  generally  leads  him  away  from 
sober  truth  and  his  glosses  are  mostly 
uncritical.  The  only  contemporary  sources 
are  (1)  A l-daw'-ul-lami*  li  ahl-i-qarn-it - 
tdsV  by  Shamsuddln  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ab- 
du'r-Rahmanas-Sakhaw!  which  contains  a 
fairly  long  account  of  Mahmud  Gawan, 
(2)  Matla-u's-sadain  by  ‘Abd-u’r-Razzaq 
which  also  gives  some  information,  (3) 
Insjyd-i-Jdml  by  the  famous  poet  Maulana 
'Abd-u'r-Rafrman  Jam!  who  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  wazlr,  and  (4)  Riyad-u*l- 
insjia  which  is  an  authentic  collection  of 


Mahmud  Gawan's  letters.  Of  these  the 
last  is  now  proved  the  best  authority  on 
this  subject,  but  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  is  meagre  compared  to  its  verbosity 
and  tedious  rhetoric.  The  paucity  of 
material  imposes  great  limitations  on  the 
Khwaja's  biographer,  and,  therefore, 
Professor  SherwanI  deserves  great  credit 
for  performing  this  difficult  task  $0 
successfully.  The  readers  of  this  Journal 
are  acquainted  with  certain  portions  of 
his  book  which  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  on  several  occasions.  Within 
the  limited  size  of  the  book,  we  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  practically  all  the  aspects  of 
a  life  which  was  so  rich  and  so  varied 
in  its  achievements ;  for  in  Mahmud 
Gawan  we  have  a  writer  of  distinction, 
a  poet  of  merit,  a  scholar  of  great  reput¬ 
ation,  a  successful  general,  a  far-sighted 
statesman,  an  efficient  administrator,  a 
loyal  public  servant,  a  patron  of  learning 
and  a  fountain  of  charity.  His  life  in  India 
reflects  the  history  not  only  of  the  Bahmani 
Empire  of  that  period,  but  in  a  way  of 
all  contemporary  South  India.  Professor 
SherwanI,  therefore,  rightly  discusses  the 
historical  background  in  detail.  He  thus 
sets  the  stage  and  then  introduces  the 
main  actor  to  play  the  role  in  the  drama 
which  ends  like  the  mighty  tragedies  ol 
classical  writers  in  the  death  of  the  hero. 
The  dramatic  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  private 
life  of  this  man  is  scanty — for  Mahmud 
Gawan  was  essentially  a  public  figure. 
The  touching  detail  of  the  wazlr's  self- 
imposed  poverty  for  public  good  is  revealed 
in  the  end  like  a  befitting  epilogue  to  a 
classical  tragedy.  Professor  SherwanI' 
book  does  not  quench  our  thirst ;  we 
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want  to  know  more  about  this  paragon 
of  virtue  and  greatness  ;  but  the  author 
is  helpless  because  of  the  paucity  of 
material.  All  that  he  could  gather,  he 
has  put  before  us  ;  wherever  the  author¬ 
ities  differ,  he  has  adjudicated  on  sound 
lines.  One  may  differ  from  him  in  this 
or  that,  but  the  main  conclusions  are 
sound,  and  the  main  discussions  illu¬ 
minating.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  use  of  numismatic  evidence  which 
our  authors  are  only  too  prone  to  disregard. 
This  has  elucidated  several  pojnts  regard¬ 
ing  the  chronology,  genealogy  and  names 
of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  The  vindication 
of  Humayun  Shah  Bahmanf  s  character 
is  very  convincing.  But  not  so  convincing, 
however,  is  the  contention  that  Mahmud 
was  a  Shfah,  because  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  almost  overwhelming.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  in  the  matter  of  administrative 
details,  there  is  some  room  for 
disagreement.  One  would  have  liked,  too, 
fuller  discussion  of  the  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  life  of  a  wazir.  The  sulta¬ 
nates  of  the  Deccan  provide,  in  many 
cases,  the  history  of  the  transition  bet¬ 
ween  the  institution  of  the  Sultans  of 
Delhi  and  those  of  the  Mughals. 

It  would  have  greatly  helped  the  reader 
if  the  publishers  had  added  a  map  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  various  campaigns  mentioned  and 
if  the  learned  author  had  adopted  the 
system  of  transliteration  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  get  up 
and  the  print  of  the  book  are  attractive  ; 
the  publishers  could  have  been  more 
careful  in  reading  proofs. 

Professor  She r warn’ s  book  meets  a 
long -felt  need  and  this  learned  work 
deserves  great  attention. 

I.  H.  Q. 

THE  LAW  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  IN 
ISLAM ,  a  Study  in  Muslim  Interna¬ 
tional  Law ,  by  Majid  Khadduri, 
pp,  312,  price  6  shillings,  Luzac,  Lon¬ 
don,  1941. 


IN  this  interesting  volume,  our  author, 
an  Asst.  Prof,  of  the  Higher  Teach¬ 
ers’  Training  College,  Baghdad,  has 
evinced  considerable  reading  and  judi¬ 


cious  selection  of  material.  The  march 
of  humanity  towards  a  world  order  has 
gained  a  great  momentum  by  the  ever- 
increasing  use  of  steam  and  electricity, 
and  by  the  interdependence  of  the  world 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply.  This  is  one  attraction 
for  the  science  of  international  law. 

The  awakening  of  modern  Muslim 
youth  is  making  him  conscious  of  his 
heritage  in  international  law  which  owes 
its  development  if  not  its  very  existence 
as  an  independent  science  to  his  ancestors 
more  than  to  any  *other  nation  of  anti¬ 
quities.  The  demand  for  a  better  system 
of  international  law  to  replace  the  prev¬ 
alent  yet  the  tottering  one  in  the  West, 
is  another  inducement  to  the  Muslim 
youth  for  acquainting  the  world  with 
his  own  heritage  in  the  hope  of  that  it 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  solution  of  the 
present  day  evils. 

Prof.  Khadduri  has  not  aimed  at  the 
more  arduous  task  of  writing  a  manual 
of  Muslim  international  law  ;  he  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  broad  principles  on  which 
Muslim  international  law  is  based.  Had 
he  known  the  works  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  field,  he  was  sure 
to  have  improved  upon  them,  and  added 
something  to  what  has  already  been 
written.  For  instance  Neglb  ArmanazI 
(Paris,  1929),  Chaygan  (Paris,  1934), 
Ahmad  Rechid  (The  Hague,  1937),  all 
have  written  monographs  on  the  same 
subject,  not  to  speak  of  the  works  of 
the  non-Muslim  Western  writers  or  of 
the  work  being  serially  published  in  this 
J ournal  for  the  last  two  years,  which  is 
the  result  of  12  years*  concentrated 
labour. 

Though  the  author  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  anything  new  to  what  has 
already  been  published  in  European 
languages,  many  of  his  observations  are 
interesting  and  make  the  book  worth 
careful  perusal  even  by  those  who  have 
already  studied  the  works  of  forerunners. 

For  instance,  (on  p.  33)  he  explains 

that  jihad  being  a  J*J  and  not 

a  < not  only  relieved  the  surplus 
of  soldiers  for  other  national  work, 
but  also  "  the  imposition  of  the  ob- 
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ligation  on  the  community  rather  than 
on  individuals  made  possible  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  jihad  as  a  community 
(and  consequently  a  state)  instrument. 
The  caliph,  accordingly,  as  head  of 
the  community,  could  make  use  of  it 
in  a  more  effective  way  in  carrying  out 
public  policies.' ' 

Again,  (on  p.  43)  he  observes  inciden¬ 
tally  that  though  the  great  unifying  factor 
of  Islam,  the  Khilafat,  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  very  early  centuries  of  Hijra, 
yet  a  uniform  system  of  law  was  followed 
throughout  the  whole  Muslim  world 
with  no  less  unifying  influence. 

Certain  portions  of  the  work  require 
revision  in  a  new  edition.  For  instance, 
he  has  unwittingly  committed  himself  to 
the  outworn  theory  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Prophet  were  not  recorded  in 
black  and  white  until  two  centuries  after 
his  passing  away  (p.  12).  The  work  was 
taken  in  hand  in  the  very  time  of  the 
Prophet,  and  was  increasingly  continued 
in  the  time  of  the  Companions  of  the 
Prophet  (vide  article  of  Prof.  Mana?ir 
Ahsan  in  the  Journal  of  the  Osmania 
University,  Vol.  7,  or  its  summary  in  the 
Islamic  Culture ,  Vol.  15). 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  ‘  ‘  the 
jihad  is  a  continuous  status  of  war 
against  the  unbelievers. "  The  author 
shows  acquaintance  (ch.  16)  with  the 
toleration  of  Dhimmls  in  an  Islamic  state. 
He  should  also  know  that,  according  to 
the  Qur’an,  there  is  no  compulsion  in 
religion.  Islam  is  no  doubt  in  a  state 
of  continuous  war  against  unbelief,  but 
not  so  the  Islamic  state  ;  and  the  war 
of  the  Islamic  religion  is  not  a  war  of 
force ! 

The  "  sacred  months  "(Qur’an,  IX,  5) 
are  said  (p.  36)  to  be  those  four  months 
in  which  the  Arabs  abstained  from 
bloodshed.  The  context  of  the  verse 
renders  the  explanation  of  Imam  Sara- 
khsiv  mor^  plausible  that  by  the  "months 
of  the  truce,"  is  meant  the  duration  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

A  » 

p**  u*  (p.  86)  "  They 

will  have  victory  over  those  who  may 
attack  Yalhrib."  It  is  not  "  victory,"  it 
is  rather  "  help  "  and  “  mutual  co-oper¬ 
ation." 

16 


It  was  very  painful  to  find  the  author 
remarking  (on  p.  90)  that  though  the 
attack  of  the  Prophet  on  Mecca,  in  the 
year  8  of  Hijra,  was  necessitated  by  the 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of' 
peace  by  the  Meccans,  yet  "  there  is, 
however,  another  aspect  to  this  situation. 
Muhammad  had  become  very  powerful 
at  this  time  and  his  authority  extended 
farther  than  Medina.  Moreover,  his 
prestige  and  influence  as  a  leader  had 
increased  to  a  large  extent  among  his 
followers.  Consequently  Muhammad  de¬ 
cided  to  march  on  Mecca  and  he 
actually  captured  it  in  8  A.H.  (A.D.  630). 
Apparently  the  Quraish  were  very  weak 
now  and  could  not  offer  much  resist¬ 
ance.  Thus,  Muhammad  entered  the  city 
without  difficulty."-  It  all  sounds  Dr. 
Zwemer  or  Dr.  Margoliouth  rather  than 
Majid  Khaddurl !  Does  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  offer  any  instance  of  violation 
of  pledge  merely  for  the  sake  of  plun¬ 
der  and  exploitation  of  the  weak  ?  It 
is  unjust  to  read  in  other  people's  mind 
one's  own  ideas,  and  to  impute  ulterior 
motives  to  actions  necessitated  by  hard 
facts.  Regarding  the  capture  of  Mecca, 
it  may  be  pointed  to  the  author  that 
during  the  "  compensation  pilgrimage" 

(  ,U5l|  l )  the  Meccans  had  evacu¬ 
ated  their  city  and  the  Muslims  were  in 
complete  occupation  of  Mecca.  Had 
there  been  any  material  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Prophet,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  leave  a  garrison 
there  and  prevent  the  Meccans  from 
re-entering  their  homes,  and  no  one 
could  have  dislodged  him  from  there. 
But  that  would  have  been  against  the 
spirit  of  Islam.  On  pp.  91-92  "  Rubah" 
has  twice  been  repeated.  The  correct 
name  is  Ru'bah  *)j. 


ARABIC  A  &  ISLAMIC  A  by  U-  Wayriffe 

IT  is  well  for  the  author  that  he  has  him¬ 
self  admitted  that  his  work  "  Arabica 
&  Islamica  is  not  pf  much  erudi¬ 
tion."  I  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  R.  Paret,  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  Orienta- 
lische  Literatur  Zeitung ,  1939*  no-  w^o 
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says  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  generally  superficial  and  1  primitiv.' 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  spent 
so  much  toil  on  the  work.”1  Apart 
from  the  lack  of  originality,  a  close  and 
careful  study  of  the  book  would  enable 
reader  to  probe  into  the  motive  and 
object  of  the  author  as  well. 

The  book  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
written  with  a  view  to  disparaging  both 
Arabic  language  and  Islam.  For  instance 
the  author  says,  “It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  one  has  mastered  the  Arabic 
plural  or  the  Arabic  verb.  "  He  then 
goes  on  to  make  the  following  startling 
and  perverse  remark  on  the  student  of 
Arabic  grammar;  “  A  thorough  con¬ 
scientious  student  of  Wright's  grammar 
might  well  become  a  candidate  of  a  mad¬ 
house  as  Mark  Twain  described  a  student 
of  the  comparatively  easy  German 
language".2  This  sadly  betrays  the  lack 
of  interest  taken  by  the  author  in  learning 
Arabic  grammar  and  his  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  great  authors  on  this 
subject  whose  works  are  sound  testi¬ 
monies  of  their  thorough  mastering  of 
it.  Perhaps  he  got  afraid  of  its  vast 
literature  and  could  not  master  it  himself. 
By  including  the  German  language  in 
his  above-mentioned  remark  he  makes  it 
obvious  that  he  is  one  of  those  who 
have  been  persecuted  by  the  Nazis. 
Another  instance  of  his  having  been  int¬ 
imidated  by  the  vast  and  extensive 
amount  of  Arabic  literature  is  his  remark 
on  *  Historians  '  where  he  says,  “  In  the 
first  two  volumes,  (referring  to  Tabari's 
History )  which  are  annals  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  Muhammad's 
birth,  there  are  1072  pages  and  in  the 
succeeding  eleven  volumes,  which  cover 
about  345  years  to  A.D.  915,  6982  pages, 
making  in  all  8054  long  pages.  Can 
any  one  even  of  those  great  Dutch  and 
German  scholars  who  have  prepared  the 
Leyden  edition  have  read  all  this.8 

In  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Prophet 
the  author  has  leaned  on  Hadith  rather 

1.  Preface,  page  x. 

2.  The  Language,  p.  5. 

3.  P.  242. 


than  on  Sira  (  )  as  has  been  rightly 

pointed  out  by  Arthur  Jeffery  in  the 
Egyptian  Gazette,  October  1937.  In 
this  connection  the  subjects  selected 
by  him  are  the  Prophet's  cruelty,4  his 
family  matters,5  his  concessions  to  the 
Meccans  “  that  three  female  idols 
should  be  admitted  to  be  intercessors 
with  the  Almighty,6  etc.,  on  which  he 
has  taken  pains  to  dwell  at  great 
length.  Even  when  he  gives  some  facts 
about  the  forgiving  nature  of  the  Prophet, 
he  casts  on  them  a  shadow  of  doubt  by 
saying  that  “  the  first,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
doubtful  of  authenticity.  ”7  He  has 
only  shown  one  side  of  the  picture.  If 
he  would  have  also  described  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Prophet,  the  great  service 
done  by  him  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
and  the  influence  of  Islam  on  future 
generations,  his  work  would  have  been 
of  some  use  to  the  reader.  His  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  Prophet's  Last  Sermon, 
which  embodies  his  final  golden  advice 
for  the  guidance  of  his  followers  through 
centuries,  is  a  clear  proof  of  his  work 
being  incomplete.  Instead  of  describing 
all  the  phases  of  the  Prophet's  life,  he 
finishes  it  by  saying  that,  “  The  enorm¬ 
ous  existing  materials  for  his  (The 
Prophet's)  biography  are  full  of  lies*" 

As  regards  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  book,  the  chapter  on  “  Historians  " 
may  be  of  some  use  to  the  general  readers. 

Z.A. 

URDU  FOR  ADULTS  (A  Phonetic 
Method)  by  $dhibzdda  Sa'id-uz-Zafar 
Khan  Member-in-Chief,  Public  Health 
and  Education ,  State  Council ,  Bhopal ; 
published  by  Kitabistan,  Allahabad ; 
pp.  33»  price  Rs.  2-8-0. 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  fjahib- 
zada  Sa'Iduz-Zafar  Khan  has  been 
carrying  out  experiments  in  teach¬ 
ing  on  selected  groups  of  adults  of 
different  social  grades.  He  has  also 

4.  P.  35* 

5.  P-  49* 

6.  P.  21. 

7.  P.  64. 
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published  two  Urdu  readers,  viz., 
4t  Koela  "  and  “  Kisdn,  ’  one  primer, 
and  also  a  brief  note  on  his  method  of 
instruction.  All  these  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Maktabah-e-Jami'ah-e-Milliyah,  Delhi. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  brochure,  the 
author,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction 
on  the  recognition  of  his  efforts,  writes  : 

“  Several  of  my  friends  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  a  detailed 
note  on  the  method,  in  English, 
would  be  instructive  to  many  of 
those  interested  in  adult  literacy. 
At  the  same  time,  after  reading 
Dr.  Laubach’s  excellent  book 
"  Towards  a  Literate  World," 

I  thought  it  worth  while  to  lay 
before  those  conversant  with 
English  an  alternative  method 
which  can  claim  to  be  a  "shorter 
circuit  than  the  one  he  has 
suggested  for  Urdu." 

The  brochure  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable 
attempt  of  its  kind.  But  it  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  see  that  it  bears  no  proof  of  the 
author's  knowledge  about  other  works 
of  the  same  kind  published  during  the 
last  decade.  Mr.  Md.  Sajjad  Mirza, 
Principal,  Osmania  Training  College, 
Hyderabad,  is  also  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work,  and  has  already  brought  out 
some  useful  readers  for  adults,  under  his 
guidance.  These  were  published  by  the 
Idara-e-Adabiyat-e-Urdu,  Hyderabad, 
early  in  1940,  and  are  being  success¬ 
fully  used  not  only  in  Hyderabad  but  also 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  Kash- 
mere  State.  Besides,  Mr.  Sajjad  Mirza 
has  himself  compiled  and  published  a 


book  on  "  Urdu  Rasm-c-  Khaf."  and 
Dr.  Hamidullah  also  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  alphabet  and  trans¬ 
literation  of  Urdu.  Another  book,  i.e.t 
Hindustani  Phonetics  is  also  worth  men¬ 
tioning:.  It  was  published  in  English, 
from  Paris  in  1929.  All  these  works  have 
been  neglected  by  the  author  of  this  bro¬ 
chure,  and  consequently,  his  Phonetic 
Method,  shows  many  traces  of  complete 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  phonetics. 
He  does  not  even  differentiate  between 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  as  such  the 
diphthongs  ax  (in  International  Phonetic 
Script  se)  as  in  “  kai  ”  (how  many),  and 
"  mai  "  (I),  and  ao  as  in  11  maot  ”  (death) 
and  “  sao  ”  (100)  are  treated  as  vowels, 
(see  specially  Chart  No.  2,  dealing  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet).  In  this  way 
the  first  15  pages  of  the  brochure  are 
quite  unscientific  and  indicate  the 
author’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  brochure 
deals  with  (a)  the  theoretical  considera¬ 
tion,  and  (b)  the  author’s  method  of 
instruction.  This  portion  is  based  on  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author.  It  deals 
with  the  real  scope  and  method  of  his 
instruction  and  deserves  full  appreciation 
of  those  who  are  really  interested  in  this 
subject.  We  hope,  however,  that  in  the 
next  edition,  the  world  picture  charts  will 
also  be  improved.  The  hideous  Urdu 
script  used  in  these  charts  require  full 
attention  of  the  author  as  well  as  of  the 
publishers,  who  have  taken  every  pain  to 
bring  out  this  brochure  in  such  a  neat 
and  attractive  manner. 

S.M.Q. 


[And  say  :  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge. — Qur’an] 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  VIZIERATE  AND  ITS 
TRUE  CHARACTER 


THE  Vizierate  is  so  typical  a  feature  of  the  Muslim  state  that  the  very 
term  vizier  has  come  to  be  internationally  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
prime -minister  with  unrestricted  powers  in  an  oriental  government. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  being  in  possession  of  a  correct  historical 
conception  of  the  origin  and  the  true  character  of  this  important  office. 
The  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  s.v.  Wazh  (Franz  Babinger)  takes  it  for  granted 
that  both  the  word  and  the  institution  were  borrowed  from  the  Sassanian 
empire.  Even  Philip  K.  Hitti  in  his  brilliant  History  of  the  Arabs  (2nd 
edition  1940,  p.  318),  simply  speaks  of  the  vizir  (wazir),  whose 

office  was  of  Persian  origin."  In  his  L'lran  sous  les  Sassanides,  which 
appeared  in  1936,  Arthur  Christensen  still  adheres  to  the  opinion,  ex¬ 
pressed  thirty  years  before  in  his  L’Empire  des  Sassanides,  p.  33,  that  “  la 
charge  de  grand  vezir. . .  .est  un  emprunt  direct  (!)  de  l’Etat  Sassanide.”1 
But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  office  of  the  Sassanian  Vuzurg 
framadhar,  the  alleged  prototype  of  the  vizierate,  his  lack  of  material  is 
so  considerable  that  he  has  recourse  to  the  description  of  the  vizierate  by 
al-Mawardi,  a  Muslim  lawyer,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  fact, 
so  far,  nobody  has  indicated  the  channels  through  which  the  Muslims 
borrowed  the  office  of  vizier,  which  came  into  existence  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sassanid  empire.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  sources  have  been  adduced  to  corroborate  the  assumption  that 
it  was  actually  borrowed.  This  theory  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  mere 
generalisation  based  on  the  fact  that  many  Iranians,  and  above  all  the 
famous  Barmecides,  had  held  the  post  of  vizier  in  the  Abbasid  government, 
and  that  books  and  sayings  on  Sassanid  statecraft  in  general  profoundly 
impressed  Muslim  writers.  But  there  have  been  many  viziers  of  other 
than  Iranian  origin,  the  Barmecides  were  not  the  first  viziers  and  above  all, 

i.  The  list  of  authors  holding  the  same  opinion  could  be  easily  extended.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  book  especially  devoted  to  the  question,  i.e.,  Harold  Bowen,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
'  All  Ibn  Tsd,  *  the  Good  Vizier /  Cambridge,  1928.  Bowen  says  on  p*  14:  “  The  designation  Vizier, 
of  Persian  origin,  had  been  introduced  by  the  Abbasids,  who  had  modelled  their  Court  procedure  as 
closely  as  possible  on  that  of  the  Sassanians.” 
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their  forefathers  were  Buddhists,  not  Zoroastrians,  and  had  naturally  had 
no  connection  with  the  fanatically  Zoroastrian  Sassanid  administration. 
For  the  Muslim  writers  thevizierate  is  nothing  typically  or  solely  Sassanid; 
for  them  it  goes  without  saying  that  viziers  had  also  been  acting  in  the 
Greek  (Byzantine),  Roman,  Indian  and  Chinese  empires,  as  well  as  in  the 
pre-Islamic  Arabic  kingdoms.1  It  is  true  that  Buzurgmihr,  the  vizier  of 
the  Sassanid  King  Khusro  Anusharvan,  is  the  prototype  of  the  wise 
minister  in  Muslim  literature.  However,  it  was  observed  by  Th.  Noeldeke2 
long  ago  that  Buzurgmihr  does  not  appear  in  strictly  historical  tradition, 
but  only  in  rhetorical  and  moralist  writings  of  the  Muslims,  from  which 
the  late  Russian  Orientalist  W.  Barthold3  very  ingeniously  inferred  that  it 
was  not  the  historical  Buzurgmihr  who  had  influenced  the  Abbasid 
viziers,  but  the  picture  of  a  legendary  Buzurgmihr  which  had  been  model¬ 
led  after  the  prototypes  of  the  Barmecides  and  other  great  Muslim  viziers. 

As  we  see,  the  Persian  origin  of  the  vizierate  is  far  from  being  an 
established  fact.  So  far  the  whole  question  has  been  treated  in  much  too 
general  a  way  and  has,  moreover,  been  based  mainly  on  juridical  literature 
and  books  of  Adab,  while  the  historical  narratives  and  sources  especially 
devoted  to  the  subject,  like  Ibn  ‘Abdtis  al-Jahshiyari’s  Book  of  the  Viziers 
and  Scribes,4  have  been  neglected.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is 
made  to  understand  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Abbasid  vizierate  from 
a  close  study  of  its  beginnings,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  both  the 
term  and  the  office  step  by  step  until  they  acquire  the  meaning  we  now 
commonly  attach  to  them. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  alleged  Persian  origin  of  the  word  vizier. 
This  question  has  been  recently  treated  by  Professor  Sprengling  of  Chicago 
in  a  chapter  of  his  article  From  Persian  to  Arabic  (American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  1939,  pp.  331-336).  Sprengling5 
discusses  the  Persian  root  from  which  wazlr  might  be  derived.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  with  the  material  at  hand  clear  precision  is  perhaps  un¬ 
attainable.  The  Pahlavi  word  “  vicir  "  means  “  a  legal  document  ”  or 
“  decision,”  but  is  not  used  to  designate  an  office,  rank,  or  man  ;  the  root 
is  also  found  in  the  Persian  loan-word  gezirpat,  which  is  used  in  the 
Talmud  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  as  the  title  of  a  village  official  of  low  rank. 
The  Muslims,  although  admitting  the  possibility  of  loan-words  in  the 
Qur’an,  unanimously  consider  wazlr  to  be  an  Arabic  word.  The  eminent 

1.  Cf.,  e.g,t  Mash’idl,  Tanbih,  pp.  339-40. 

2.  Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit  dcr  Sasaniden,  1879,  p.  251,  note  1. 

3.  Die  Persisehe  Shuubija  und  d .  moderne  wissenschaft  (The  Persian  Shuubija  and  Modern  Research) 
Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  1912.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  come  back  to  this  important  article. 

4.  Published  in  fac-similc  by  V.  Mzik,  1926.  The  fact  that  this  most  valuable  source  was  published  in 
fac-simile  and  not  in  print  may  be  the  reason  why  it  was  used  less  widely  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  book  has  been  published  in  print,  and  this  time  by  two  rival  Egyptian  editors  in 
the  course  of  one  year. 

5.  Quoting  Noeldeke,  Tabari  53  and  444  $q,,  Bartholomew,  Sitzungsberichte  A.W,  Heidelberg,  1920, 
v.  18,  p.  39  sq,  and  others. 
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Dutch  orientalist,  De  Goeje,  in  a  note  to  R.  A.  Nicholson's  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Arabs,  p.  256,  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  word  is  Arabic. 

In  contrast  with  the  obscurity  prevailing  around  the  alleged  Persian 
origin  of  the  word,  we  have  perfect  lucidity  in  regard  to  its  Arabic  deriva¬ 
tion.  The  root  wzr  means  “  to  carry  a  burden,”  “  to  bear  responsibility,” 
wazar  “  to  help  somebody  (to  carry,  etc.),”  and  wazlr  is  the  “  helper.” 
In  this  meaning  the  word  occurs  in  the  Qur'an,  where  Aharon  is  twice 
called  ‘‘  the  helper  ”  of  Moses,  and  is  very  often  found  in  poems  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  Muhammad,  both  by  poets  serving  the  case  of  Islam  like 
Hassan  b.  Thabit  (Ibn-Hisham,  629, 19)1  Ka'b  b.  Malik  (ib.  659, 4)  ‘Abbas 
b.  Mirdas  (ib.  860,  16),  and  such  as  had  no  connection  with  it  (lbn- 
Qutaiba,  !5hir,  414,  x,  a  Hudhailit).  The  word  was  in  common  use  during 
the  Umayyad  period;  e.g.,  Hind  b.  Zaid,  a  woman  poet,  says  in  respect  of 
Ziyad,  the  viceroy  in  the  ‘Iraq  of  the  caliph  Mu'awiya  “  lahu  min  sharri 
ummatihi  waziru,”  “  He  (Mu'awiya)  has  a  helper  chosen  from  the  worst 
people  of  his  nation  ”  (Cheikho,  Khansd,  187,  io^Tabari,  2,  146,  16), 
while  another  poet,  Haritha  b.  Badr,  says,  addressing  the  same  man  : 
“  You  (Ziyad)  are  his  helper — and  what  an  excellent  helper  you  are  !  ”2 
(Tabari,  2,  146,  15).  The  word  was  also  used  in,  later  Umayyad  times 
(Tab.  2,  778,  2)  and,  what  is  of  special  interest  to  us  (see  below,  p.  258), 
in  Khorasan.  immediately  before  the  rise  of  the  Abbasids,  (Tab.  1936,  11) 
‘All,  the  son  of  the  famous  al-Kirmanl,  being  called  wazlr  of  his  brother. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  opportune  to  leave  the  history  of  the  word 
and  return  to  the  origin  of  the  institution.  When  we  open  Zambaur’s 
Manual  de  Genealogie  et  de  Chronologie  pour  I’histoire  de  l’ Islam,  p.  6,  sq., 
or  similar  books,  we  get  the  impression  that  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
viziers  following  each  other  started  with  the  reign  of  the  first  Abbasid 
caliph.  In  reality,  things  were  quite  different.  It  is  true,  we  have  a  man 
termed  vizier  even  before  Abu’l-'Abbas,  the  first  Abbasid,  had  been 
recognized  as  caliph.  But  it  took  a  long  time,  before  the  office  of  the 
plenipotentiary  minister  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  indis¬ 
pensable  institution  of  the  Muslim  state. 

The  vizierate  originated  in  the  days  when  the  relatives  of  the  Prophet, 
the  Abbasids,  previous  to  their  rise  to  power,  were  busy  organizing  secret 
propaganda  in  many  parts  of  the  Muslim  empire.  The  Abbasids  lived  at 
al-Humaima,  a  lonely  village  in  the  desert  south-east  of  Palestine,  and  were 
unable  to  lead  their  cause  in  person.  They  had  a  delegate  chief  of  pro¬ 
paganda  in  the  ‘Iraq,  whom  an  old  source  clumsily  styles  “  kana  yaktubu 
‘ ala  d-du'at,"  “  the  man  who  did  the  work  of  the  chief  scribe  to  the  secret 

1.  I  owe  this  and  a  number  of  the  following  quotations  to  the  Card-index  of  the  Concordance  of  Pre- 
Islamic  and  Early  Islamic  Poetry ,  prepared  by  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem. 

2.  It  is,  of  course,  incorrect  to  say,  as  Wellhausen,  Arabisches  Reich,  p.  81,  note  i,  does  with  regard  to 
this  verse  :  **  the  title  (vizier)  is  found  here  for  the  first  time.  "  Here,  as  in  the  other  quotations,  wazlr 
is  used  not  in  a  technical  sense,  but  in  the  general  meaning  of  "  helper.  M  However,  it  is  significant  that 
the  viceroy  of  the  caliph  is  given  this  epithet  by  two  poets. 
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agents.”  When  this  man  died,  his  son-in-law,  Abu-Salama  Hafs  b. 
Sulaiman,  was  made  chief  of  Abbasid  propaganda  at  his  request  and  sent 
to  Khorasan.  that  north-eastern  province  of  Iran,  where,  besides  Syria, 
the  most  vigorous  Muslim  soldiers  were  found.  There  he  was  soon 
recognized  by  the  troops  rebelling  in  favour  of  the  Abbasids,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  all  booty  was  secretly  sent  to  him — the  most  conspicuous  privilege 
of  a  Muslim  ruler  in  that  time  (Jahshiyarl,  84-85).  When,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  extraordinarily  gifted  Abti-Muslim,  the  revolt  finally 
succeeded,  the  Khorasanians  hailed  Abu-Salama  as  the  legitimate  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  House  of  Muhammad.  However,  they  stood  before  a 
constitutional  puzzle  :  the  Arabs  did  not  owe  allegiance  to  a  state  or  even 
to  a  ruling  family  :  the  Bai'ah  (oath  of  allegiance)  was  strictly  personal 
and  expired  with  the  death  of  the  ruler.1  At  that  time,  no  Abbasid  had  yet 
been  elected  caliph,  while  any  other  than  personal  rule  could  not  be 
imagined  by  the  Muslims.  In  this  perplexity,  “  they  publicly  recognized 
Abu-Salama  and  turned  over  the  leadership  to  him,  calling  him  “  the 
Helper  ”  (wazlr)  of  the  House  of  Muhammad.  He  took  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  proclaimed  the  Hashimite  Imamate  (caliphate)  without  nominat¬ 
ing  anybody  as  caliph.  Abu-Muslim  used  to  address  him  in  his  letters  as 
follows  To  the  Amir  Hafs. ..  .the  Helper  (wazlr)  of  the  House  of 
Muhammad  from. . .  .the  Amir2  of  the  House  of  Muhammad  ”  (Jahshi¬ 
yarl,  85 -7).3  Shortly  afterwards,  Abu-Salama  went  down  to  the  ‘Iraq, 
where  he  was  also  recognized,  with  the  result  that — when  the  Abbasids 
subsequently  appeared  there  he  showed  no  sign  of  willingness  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  powers  to  them.  It  was  only  with  the  help  of  another 
Khorasan! .  Abu’l-Jahm,  that  they  succeeded  in  proclaiming  one  of  them¬ 
selves  caliph  and  in  murdering  Abu-Salama.4 

The  preceding  account  clearly  indicates  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  word  wazlr  was  first  applied  to  the  designation  of  an  office.  The 
position  held  by  Abu-Salama  was  something  unheard  of,  and  a  new  word 
had  to  be  found  to  describe  it.  The  word  wazlr,  “  helper  of  one’s  case  in 
his  struggle  against  another,”  was  very  appropriate  and,  as  we  saw  above, 
p.  257,  in  vogue  in  Khorasan.  How  strange  and  novel  the  title  sounded  to 
Muslim  ears  at  that  time  may  be  concluded  from  a  famous  stanza  composed 

1.  Even  a  judgment  passed  by  a  caliph  became  void  at  his  death,  unless  expressly  confirmed  by  his 
successor. 

2.  According  to  the  majority  of  the  other  sources  :  the  Amin,  ihe  trustee,  cf.,  especially  Fragmenta 
Historicorum  Arabicorum,  cd.,  De  Goeje,  p.  221,  1.  4-6. 

3.  Similar  narratives  are  found  in  other  ancient  sources,  e.g.,  Tabari,  Section  2,  Vol.  3,  pp.  ic)i6-r7and 
Mas'udi,  Munlj,  ed,,  1346,  Vol.  II,  p.  222,  but  they  do  not  give  the  constitutional  point  of  view  so  clearly 
as  JahshiySri.  For  Abfl-Salama’s  title,  cf.,  Tabari,  3,  1,  16,  14  and  20,  14. 

4.  It  is  extremely  significant  that  a  later  source,  the  famous  al-Fakhri,  which  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  European  conception  of  Muslim  history,  describes  these  events  with  a  slight,  but  very  important 
alteration  :  Abti'l-’AbbSs  nominated  Abu-Salama,  vizier  after  his  Coronation  and  then  Abu-Salama 
was  called  ’’the  helper  (wazir)of  the  House  of  Muhammad/’  Al-Fafchri  is  obviously  copying  al-Jahshiy&ri, 
but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  he  changes  his  original.  He  could  not  imagine  a  self-made  vizier  preceding 
his  own  caliph. 
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on  the  occasion  of  Abu-Salama’s  murder  : 

“  Lo  !  the  Helper  (wazlr),  the  Helper  of  the  House  of  Muhammad 
has  perished.  Thus  the  man  who  hated  you  was  Helper  !  ” 

(Tabari,  Section  3,  v.  x,  p.  60, 1.  18.  Mas’udi,  Jahshiyari,  etc.). 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  word 
“  wazlr  ”  and  the  ironical  assertion  that  a  man  who  hated  the  Abbasids 
was  their  “  helper,”  prove  that  the  poet  and  his  contemporaries  found  it 
curious  that  “  wazlr  ”  should  designate  an  office,  and  show  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  “  helper,”  which  was 
familiar  to  everybody.  In  the  whole  matter  I  can  see  Iranian  influence  in 
one  respect  only  :  their  predilection  for  pompous  titles  may  have  inspired 
the  deeply  Iranized  Arabs  of  Khorasan.  while  the  Arabs  in  general,  at  that 
time,  ere  slow  in  giving  epitheta  ornantia,  cf.  above  p.  258. 

Now  we  must  not  imagine  that  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Abu- 
Salama  another  ”  vizier  ”  was  appointed  by  the  caliph.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  reported  in  the  reliable  old  sources.  Even  the  comparatively  late 
al-Fakhrl.  who  cannot  imagine  an  Abbasid  caliph  without  a  vizier,  admits 
that  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  who  was  Abu-Salama’s  successor,  and 
mentions  that  according  to  one  tradition  ‘  nobody  ’  assumed  this  title 
because  of  the  bad  omen  adhering  to  it  after  Abu-Salama’s  murder. 
Some,  he  says,  mention  Abu’l-Jahm1  (cf.  above).  Others,  like  Sull, 
prefer  Khalid  b.  Barmak.2  Concerning  him,  however,  we  have  the  more 
detailed  statement  of  Jahshiyari,  pp.  90-91,  which  says  that  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  uniting  various  offices  in  his  hand  ( e.g . ,  the  supervision  of  tax 
collection  and  military  pay-rolls),  until  he  was  like  a  vizier  (hall  mahall 
al-wazir,  p.  91,  1),  which  can  only  mean  that  in  those  days  there  existed 
no'  established  institution  officially  called  by  that  name.  This  conclusion 
exactly  corresponds  to  what  is  known  to  us  about  the  inner  policy  of  the 
early  Abbasids.  Far  from  consenting  to  govern  by  deputy,  they  murdered, 
one  by  one,  all  the  able  men  who  paved  their  way  to  power  :  Abu-Salama, 
Abu-Muslim  and  Abu’l-Jahm.  As  people  born  and  bred  in  Arabia,  they 
conceived  the  same  form  of  government  as  the  Marwanid  Umayyads, 
coming  fresh  from  Arabia,  tried  to  establish  :  family- rule,  the  majority  of 
the  important  posts  being  held  by  the  brothers,  uncles  and  cousins  of  the 
ruling  caliph.3  This  is  what  we  find  under  Abu’l-’Abbas  and  sometime 

1.  Jahshiyari,  p.  156,  2,  calls  him,  in  an  informal  way,  the  vizier  of  Abu'l-'Abb&s.  Cf.  also  the  list  in 
Tabari,  3,  88,  11,  who,  however,  mentions  Abu’l-Jahm's  appointment  nowhere  in  his  historical  account. 
For  other  sources,  cf.  L.  Cajtani,  Cronografia  Generate  del  Bacino  Mediterraneo  e  deW  Oriente  Musulmano , 
1923,  pp.  82-4  (A.H.  136). 

2.  Mentioned  in  Tabari,  II,  840,  3,  as  the  Kdtib  of  Abu'l-‘Abb&s. 

3.  According  to  al-Haitham  b.  'Adi,  al-Man$ur  says  the  following  to  his  son  and  heir  in  his  political 
testament  :  "...  Give  precedence  to  the  members  of  your  family,,  overwhelm  them  with  benefits  . . . 
and  appoint  them  to  the  important  posts,  for  their  being  honoured  is  an  honour  to  you"  (Tabari  3444' 
7-10).  The  system,  however,  proved  to  be  of  little  success,  most  probably  because  the  members  of 
the  ruling  family,  as  most  of  the  caliphs  themselves,  were  not  gifted  for  administrative  work.  Obviously 
with  regard  to  this  state  of  affairs  al-Hai&am  makes  al-MangGr  add  to  this  part  of  his  political  testament 
to  his  son  : — "  But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  follow  my  advice.  " 
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after  him.  When  he  died,  his  cousin  ‘Isa  b.  Musa,  not,  as  was  the  rule 
with  later  caliphs,  a  vizier  or  chamberlain,  saw  to  it  that  the  successor 
designated  by  him  safely  assumed  authority.  Al-Mansur,  the  second  of 
the  Abbasids  and  the  real  founder  of  their  administration,  was  such  an 
autocrat  that  Noeldeke1  in  his  detailed  biography  of  him  does  not  even 
mention  the  question  of  the  vizierate  under  his  rule.  In  this  omission 
Noeldeke’s  description  reflects  the  old  sources,  so  carefully  studied  by  him. 
There  is  even  some  evidence  that  al -Mansur  complained  of  his  lack  of  a 
competent  collaborator  or  representative.  In  three  places  of  his  Ansab  al- 
Ashraf,  al-Baladhuri2  quotes  the  following  words  of  al-Mansur  :  “  Each 
of  the  great  Umayyad  caliphs  had  a  man  who  did  their  work  ( Kafiya )3,  but 
I  have  nobody  of  this  description  ( wa’ana  wala  kafiya  li).  These  words  of 
al-Mansur  refer  to  the  three  famous  viceroys  of  the  ‘Iraq  under  Umayyad 
rule.4  There  is  another  saying  of  al-Mansur  which  shows  his  want  of  a 
competent  minister  even  more  directly.  Jahshiyarl,  p.  81,  makes  him  say  : 
“  I  envy  the  Umayyads  their  scribe,  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  b.  Yahya.”  ‘  Abd 
al-Hamid  was  the  chancellor  of  Marwan,  the  last  Umayyad,  and  had  a 
function  similar  to  that  held  by  the  later  Abbasid  viziers  ;  for  Marwan 
was  fighting  throughout  his  reign  and  had  no  time  for  the  administration 
of  his  vast  empire.  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability  and 
character,  and  some  of  his  sayings  are  quoted  in  Muslim  writings  on 
statecraft.  As  we  have  seen,  al-Mansur  complained  of  not  having  found 
an  assistant  of  this  calibre.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Kitab  Ansab  al-Ashraf  of  al-Baladhuri.  which  often  represents  the  oldest 
tradition  known  to  us,  does  not  mention  viziers  under  al-Mansur,  and, 
in  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  him,  calls  Abu-Ayyub  al-Muryani,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  al-Mansur's  servants  who  are  styled  vizier  by  other 
sources, — simply  Katibu  Amir  al-Muminin,  “the  scribe  of  the  caliph” 
(Ansab  al-Ashraf,  MS.,  fol.  325a).5  The  same  is  done  by  Ibn-Kathir  in  his 
al-Bidaya wan-Nihaya,  V ol.X,  p.  in,  while  reporting  his  fall  in  154  A.H., 
where  he  had  special  reason  to  call  him  by  his  official  title.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  even  Tabari,  who  very  often  refers  to  Abu-Ayyub,  never  speaks 
of  him  as  vizier.  On  the  other  hand,  Jahshiyarl  mentions  viziers  under 
Abu’l-'Abbas,  and  al-Mas'udi,  Muruj,  II,  p.  231, 1. 4  (ed.  Paris  1871,  v.  VI, 

1.  In  the  book  Orientalische  Skizzen,  translated  into  English  under  the  name  Oriental  Sketches. 

2.  MS.  fol.  311b.  583a*  585a.  A  full  edition  of  this  monumental  compendium  of  Arabic  historiography 
is  in  preparation  by  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  of  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem.  So  far,  there 
have  appeared  Vol.  5  edited  by  the  present  writer  and  the  Second  Part  of  Vol.  4  edited  by  Dr.  Schloes- 
singer.  Owing  to  war,  the  pbulication  of  a  number  of  other  volumes,  partly  printed  or  ready  for  print, 
had  to  be  postponed. 

3.  According  to  Mas'tidI,  Tanbih,  p,  339,  last  line,  kdfx  was  the  title  of  the  viziers  of  the  p re -Islamic 
Arabic  kings. 

4.  Cf.  also  Mas'ddI,  MurHj ,  ed.  1346,  II,  p.  239,  1,  22. 

5.  In  BalSdhurf  s  Futttb  al-Bulddn ,  p.  465, 1,  4,  in  a  note  copied  from  Al-MadS'inI,  AbQ-Aiyub  is  called 
vizier.  The  note  deals  with  the  materials  used  in  connection  with  the  government  stationery. 
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pp.  165-6)  gives  a  list  of  viziers  under  al-Mansur,  which  is  even  expanded 
by  Kitab  al-‘Uyun,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Arabicorum,  268-9.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  name  of  a  vizier  appears  in  Tabari  in  a  list  of  officers  under 
the  first  caliph. 

But  we  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  occasional  men¬ 
tioning  of  the  title  of  vizier  at  this  early  period  or  to  its  occurrence  in 
schematical  lists.  All  the  historical  records  of  the  Muslims  which  have 
come  down  to  us  were  compiled  at  a  time  when  the  vizierate  had  long 
been  a  well-established  institution.  It  is  no  more  astonishing  to  find 
writers  of  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  of  the  Hijra  ascribing  the  title  of 
vizier  to  persons  who  may  never  have  borne  it,  than  to  find  historians  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  speaking  of  the  first  Umayyads  in  Spain  as 
caliphs,1 2  although  they  were  still  far  from  assuming  that  dignity.  What 
we  have  to  look  for  are  definite  statements  concerning  the  official  use  of 
the  word  vizier,  and  details  about  the  origin,  rise,  and,  particularly,  the 
activities  of  the  more  important  men  who  were  known  as  viziers  m  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Abbasid  caliphate. 

The  firsts  man  who  deserves  our  attention  in  this  respect  is  Abu-Ayyub 
al-Muryani,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  he  is 
called  a  “  scribe  ”  and  not  a  “  vizier  ”  in  good  sources.3  Al-Muryani 
originated  from  Khuzistan  in  south-west  Iran  and  served  as  secretary  to 
one  of  the  Umayyad  governors.  In  this  capacity  he  saved  the  later  caliph 
al-Mansur  from  corporal  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  him  for 
participation  in  a  Hashimit  conspiracy  (Jahshiyarl,  103).  Notwithstanding 
this,  after  the  victory  of  the  Abbasids  he  needed  the  recommendation  of 
a  noble  Kindite  to  be  taken  by  al-Mansur  into  his  personal  service  ( Ansab 
al-Ashraf,  fol.  325 a).  Al-Muryani  said  of  himself  that  he  was  well  versed 
in  alchemy,  medicine,  astrology,  arithmetic  and  sorcery,4 5  but  not  in  Muslim 
law  (Jahshiyarl.  xoi).  At  first  he  served  as  an  assistant  to  al-Mansur ’s 
secretary,  ‘Abd  al-Malik  b.  Humaid  al-Harrani,6  and  the  two  must  have 
acted  jointly  during  many  years,  for  they  often  appear  together  as  the 
advisers  of  al-Mansur  in  administrative  and  other  public  matters 
(Tabari,  3,  p.  273  and  291). 


1.  e.g.,  in  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Arabicorum ,  225,  n. 

2.  In  the  places  quoted  above,  al-Mas*OdI  and  K.  al-4OyUn  reckon  Ibn-'Atlya  al-Bahill,  who  is  better 
known  under  the  name  Abu'l-Jahm  (cf.  above),  as  the  first  of  al-Man§tir's  viziers.  There  exists  a  famous 
anecdote  about  his  poisoning  by  the  ruthless  caliph  (related  by  al-Fakfirl  and  others  ;  the  original  in  Ansab 
al-AshrJf,  fol.  311a),  but  nothing  indicates  that  he  held  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  vizier  with  al- 
Mansur.  Possibly  there  is  a  confusion  with  Abu'l-Jahm's  service  to  Abu’l-'Abbas,  cf.  above. 

3.  The  Tabaqcit  al-gbuard  of  Ibn  al-Mu‘tazz,  ed.  A.  Eghbal,  1939,  p.  17,  1. 16  calls  him  4  the  treasurer,  * 
obviously  in  connection  with  the  story  reported  of  him  in  that  book. 

4.  It  should,  of  course,  not  surprise  us  to  find  alchemy  and  sorcery  mentioned  in  the  same  category  as 
medicine  and  arithmetic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  noting  how  the  writer  describes  his  erudition 
as  strictly  secular. 

5.  Of  Ijtarrin,  the  town  of  the  4  star-worshippers.  4  Converts  from  this  centre  of  secular  learning  and 

emporium  of  international  traffic  gave  to  Islam  some  illustrious  scholars  and  men  of  affairs. 
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Abu-Ayyub  was  of  a  more  sociable  character  than  his  superior.1 
When  the  latter  fell  ill,  he  acted  as  his  substitute  and  finally  replaced  him. 
The  scope  of  Abu-Ayyub’s  powers  may  be  gathered  from  the  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  al-Mansur  after  his  overthrow:  in  Abu-Ayyub’s  place 
three  persons  were  engaged,  one  for  the  seal,  another  for  the  caliph’s 
general  and  confidential  correspondence,  and  a  third  for  the  royal  estates 
(Jahshiyarl,  139).  From  this  and  some  occasional  remarks  of  the  historians, 
we  may  infer  that  Abu-Ayyub  did  not  have  the  supervision  of  tax  collec¬ 
tion  and  military  pay-rolls,  which  was  regarded  as  being  so  important  an 
office  as  to  make  its  holder  “  like  a  vizier  ”  (cf.  above  p.  259).  His  was 
essentially  the  personal  service  of  the  caliph,  including  (a)  the  attendance 
on  the  caliph  on  public  occasions  (often  in  historical  accounts),  ( b )  service 
as  his  counsellor,  (c)  the  conduct  of  caliph’s  correspondence,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  ( d )  the  administration  of  the  royal  estates,2  a  very  important 
office,  as  the  revenue  from  them  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  on  which  the  caliph’s  power  rested.  It  is  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  Abu-Ayyub’s  duties  that  the  sources  explain  his  success 
by  his  suppleness  and  personal  charm. 

Al-Rabi',  the  next  man  regarded  as  al -Mansur’s  vizier  by  many  sources, 
appears  as  the  caliph’s  personal  attendant  even  more  than  Abu-Ayyub. 
His  origin  was  quite  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  While  Abu- 
Ayyub  came  from  Iran  and  had  formerly  served  in  the  Umayyad  adminis¬ 
tration,  al-RabI‘  was  a  slave  and  a  descendant  of  freedmen,3 4  who  had  lived 
for  several  generations  in  Madina.  An  uncle  of  the  first  Abbasid  caliph 
bought  him,  giving  him  then  to  his  nephew,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with 
his  service  (fakhadamahu  wakhajfa  ‘ aid  qalhihi).  After  the  death  of  Abul- 
’  Abbas,  al-Mansur  made  al-Rabi‘  his  chamberlain  ( hajib ),  under  which 
title  he  is  generally  known  in  Arabic  historiography.  Some  time  after 
Abu-Ayyub’s  fall,  al-Mansur  entrusted  him  with  the  supervision  of  the 
royal  household  ( mfaqdtahu ) 4  and  with’ard  alaihi,  i.e.,the  act  of  submitting 
state  affairs  to  the  caliph,5  services  which  were  called  “  vizierate  ”  by 
Jah§hiyarl,  cf.  p.  140, 1.  4, 10  and  16. 

The  origin  of  the  vizierate  from  the  personal  service  of  the  caliph  can  be 
gathered  with  full  clearness  from  the  way  by  which,  under  the  caliphs 
following  al-Mansur,  many  viziers  arrived  at  their  position.  When  al- 
Mansur  appointed  his  son  and  heir  al-Mahdl  governor  of  the  eastern 

1 .  The  smoothness  of  his  character  became  proverbial.  One  writer  speaks  of  “  Abu-AyyGb’s  Ointment,  ** 
which  is  explained  literally  :  he  used  to  anoint  his  face  with  a  certain  oil  before  entering  al-Man§ur'a 
presence,  cf.  his  statement  concerning  his  proficiency  in  sorcery,  noted  above. 

2.  Created  by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  last  Umayyad  caliph  and  his  followers,  cf. 
JahfihiySrl,  92. 

3.  For  this  origin,  cf.  Jahghiy&ri,  p.  140,  and  especially  the  lengthy  exposition  of  the  matter  in  al-Fakhri. 

4.  According  to  Ans&b  al~A$hr%ft  fol.  329b,  for  sometime  also  with  his  correspondence  ;  cf.  Abu- 
Ayyub' s  office  described  above. 

5.  Abpabf  shared  this  part  of  his  office  with  another,  less  famous  freedman,  Jah&hiy&ri,  153,  7-8.  Both 
appear  together  on  public  occasions  as  the  caliph's  attendants,  ib.  157,  7. 
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provinces,  he  “joined  to  him  ”  ( damma  ilaihi,  Jahshiyarl,  141,  1.8)  Ahu- 
‘Ubaidallah  Mu'awiya  b.  ‘Abdallah  as  his  scribe*  with  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  public  revenue  (ib.  143,  4),  the  heir-apparent  being  then  very 
young — about  seventeen.  Mu'awiya’s  appointment  was  regarded  as  per¬ 
manent.  Khalid  b.  Barmaksaysto  him,  (ib.  143, 9) :  “  You  prepare  yourself 
for  governing  the  caliphate’’  ( turashshihu  nafsaka  litadbiri’ l-khilafat)  and 
as  soon  as  al-Mahdi  became  caliph,  he  appointed  Abu-‘Ubaidallah  to  the 
vizierate.  In  the  same  way,  al-Mahdi  gave  a  special  adviser*  to  his  son 
and  successor  al-Hadi  (khussa  bi-Musd,  ib.  198,  4),  a  man  who  afterwards 
became  vizier  to  his  young  ward  (ib.  197,  10),  while  for  his  second  son 
and  successor  Harun  al-Rashid,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  made  governor- 
general  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  he  appointed  the  famous 
secretary  Khalid  b.  Barmak  as  plenipotentiary  adviser  ( Wa-amara  kdtibahu 
Khdlidan  bitawalli  dhalika  kultihi  wa-tadblrihi).  Harun  al-Rashid  followed 
the  same  course  with  his  two  sons  and  successors  :  he  gave  al-Amln  to  the 
charge  of  his  subsequent  vizier  al-Fadl  b.  Yahya  (Jahsh.  234),  while  al- 
Ma’mun,  having  at  first  been  the  ward  of  Ja'far  the  Barmecide1 2  (ib.  p.  258), 
received  al-Fadl  b.  Sahl  as  secretary  and  administrator  of  all  his  affairs 
( aid  kitdbatihi  wa  amrihi  kullihi).  The  same  al-Fadl  afterwards  became 
his  first  and  most  famous  vizier  (ib.  p.  337). 3  And  what  the  fathers 
did  for  their  sons,  brothers  did  for  brothers  :  after  the  death  of  Khalid  b. 
Barmak,  al-Hadt  nominated  his  son  Yahya  b.  Khalid  to  be  administrator 
of  all  the  provinces  of  Harun  and  to  be  his  katib  (ib.  200).  The  vizier  of 
al-Mu‘tasim  was  the  man  who  served  as  his  secretary  during  the  caliphate 
of  his  brother  al-Ma’mun  (Mas'tidi,  Tanbih,  p.  356). 


8.  D.  Goitein. 


(To  be  continued ). 


1.  Ibrahim  b.  Dfrakwan  al-Harrinl,  again  a  man  originating  from  Harrin. 

2.  As  al-Mi’mun  was  bom  in  170/786  and  Ja'far  was  killed  by  Hirun  in  187/803,  the  crown-prince 
must  have  been  almost  a  child  when  he  received  his  prospective  vizier  as  tutor. 

3.  In  later  times  we  find  the  acting  vizier  charged  with  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent.  AJ-Mu'tazz 
was  under  the  care  (fi  ft ajrj  of  'Ubaidallah  b.  Yahya,  his  father's  vizier.  Mas'udI,  Tanbih,  p.  362. 


ISLAMIC  MYSTICISM : 

TASAW-WUF  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE 


''  Through  the  course  of  Islamic  history,  Islam’s  culture  was  challenged, 
but  never  overpowered,  for  §ufi  and  other  mystical  thought  had  always  come  to  the 
rescue  of  its  most  dogmatic  preaching  and  always  given  it  that  strength  and  power 
which  no  challenge  could  destroy,” — Prof.  Gibbs  at  the  Oxford  University  Majlis , 
on  February  3,  1942. 


IN  my  previous  article  called  “  Islamic  Mysticism  ”  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Islamic  Culture  of  1941,  I  shewed  how  important 
Islamic  Mysticism,  Tasaw-wuf — often  called  Sufi-ism — was  for  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  Muslim  culture  and 
Muslim  literature  itself,  whether  Arabic,  Persian  or  Urdu  ;  and  I  reviewed 
a  book  by  Dr.  Burhan  Ahmad  Faruqi,  which  in  my  opinion  was  the  best 
introduction  to  Islamic  Mysticism,  Tasaw-wuf,  that  had  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  English  language.  In  the  following  pages  I  complete  that 
article  by  giving  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ‘Itr  of  the  principles  and  practices- 
of  modern  Tasaw-wuf.  They  are  based  on  the  Qur’an  itself  and  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  modern  ideas  and  conclusions  of  science1 
so  far  as  the  Sufi’s  Ideal  of  God  and  Love  of  God2  are  concerned.  By  ‘Itr 
I  mean  the  essence  which  the  alembic  of  my  mind  has  distilled  from  the 
impressions  of  various  aspects  of  Tasaw-wuf  which  it  received  from 
numerous  talks  and  discussions  with  Mystics  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  my  life.3  My  object  in  writing  this  Essay 
is  not  to  inculcate  or  preach  any  special  kind  of  Tasaw-wuf  or  Mysticism, 
but  only  to  explain  Tasaw-wuf  in  order  to  enable  the  readers  of  this 
Quarterly  the  better  to  understand  Islamic  culture,  which  is  interpenetrated 
through  and  through  by  Islamic  Mysticism. 

Assuming  the  Universe  (as  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  and 

x.  Such  as,  for  example,  that  ours  is  a  real  Universe,  an  expanding  (dynamic,  not  static)  Universe,  ex¬ 
panding  at  the  rate  of  28,300,000  miles  per  day  (Jeans),  that  the  particles  of  matter  in  it  are  io7»,  i.e.  the 
integer  1  followed  by  eighty  ciphers  (Eddington),  and  that  the  rest  is  "  empty  space/'  about  which  no  one 
can  tell  anything.  1  remember  having  read  in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  that  a  distinguished  member  suggested  that  the  “  empty  space  ”  in  atoms* 
as  well  as  in  nebulai  might  be  assumed  to  contain  the  Energy  (God)  that  controls  all  and  is  controllable  by 
none. 

2.  Space  has  prevented  me  from  writing  anything  on  the  Love  of  God  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
§uf!  theory  and  practice.  It  is  however  implied  in  the  Realisation  of  the  Ideal  of  God, 

3.  I  cannot  say  that  my  view  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Tasaw-wuf  is  perfectly  correct,  but  I  claim  that 
it  is  reasonably  correct  because  it  has  been  arrived  at  after  searching  enquiries,  long  discussions,  and  deep 
thought.  I  have  referred  less  to  books  than  to  living  §Qfls,  Vedantis  and  other  Mystics  in  order  to  clear 
away  doubts  and  remove  difficulties  which  I  had  in  understanding  Mysticism. 
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comprehend  it)  to  be  real  in  every  sense  of  the  word1,  a  modern  Sufi  who 
lives  in  the  days  of  wireless  communication  and  aerial  navigation  would 
tell  you  that  his  one  and  only  object  in  life  is  “to  idealise  the  Real, 
in  order  to  realise  the  Ideal,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  bliss  for  oneself 
and  imparting  beatitude  to  mankind.”  This  statement  will  carry  little 
meaning  to  many  people  without  a  good  deal  of  definition  and  explana¬ 
tion.  I  wish  to  escape  long  and  learned  discussions  by  concentrating 
attention  on  certain  principal  theories  and  practices  of  Muslim  Mystics — 
Sufis  as  they  call  themselves — as  briefly  as  possible,  avoiding  as  much  of 
the  technical  or  metaphysical  language  as  I  can.  In  answer  to  a  question 
on  the  B.B.C.  Radio,  a  man  of  science  as  well  as  of  letters,  Professor 
Julian  Huxley,  remarked  that  mystics  transformed  human  personality 
itself  while  statesmen  and  legislators  dealt  with  mere  questions  of  human 
nature  as  they  arose.  Of  this  more  hereafter  ;  I  mention  it  here,  in  passing, 
as  the  reason  why  Islam  is  more  akin  to  science  and  is  better  inclined 
towards  Mysticism  than  any  other  religion  of  the  world.  But  what  is 
Islamic  Mysticism  or  Sufi-ism,  better  called,  Tasaw-wuf  ?  It  is  the 
result  or  consummation  of  Tas-weef,  viz.,  certain  practices 

under  particular  circumstances  whereby  a  man  attunes 2  himself,  his  whole 
personality,  to  what  he  believes  to  be  Reality,  or  Truth.  If  you 
enquire  of  a  Muslim  Mystic  what  is  the  Reality  or  Truth  he  believes  in, 
his  answer  will  be  but  one  word,  j*  HE !  And  if  you  bothered  him  to  explain 
further,  he  would  say  that  (U5C.Tuy  ay* 

Tasaw-wuf  is  but  a  mood  of  a  man’s  self  or  soul  (which  he  names  “  I 
and  that  it  cannot  be  argued  or  explained  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing  or  even  by  signs  and  diagrams.  “  Get  into  the  mood,”  he  would 
say,  “  you  will  experience  God,  and  enjoy  the  bliss  resulting  from  the 
experience  ;  it  will  do  good  not  only  to  yourself  but  also  to  your  circle  of 
friends  and  neighbours.”  But  the  question  of  questions  in  Tasaw-wuf  is  :- 
How  to  get  into  that  mood  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  wrapt  in 
mystery,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  as  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 
There  is  however  no  mystery  in  all  other  questions  which  arise  in  Tasaw- 
wuf,  except  perhaps  in  the  mystifying  terminology  and  poetical  imagery 
which  many  a  Sufi  poet  has  imported  into  it.  My  object  is  to  describe  as 
simply  as  possible  (i)  the  foundations  of  Tasaw-wuf,  (ii)  its  test  of  truth,  its 
postulates  and  main  theories,  then  (lit)  to  tackle  the  mystery  of  its 
method  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  science,  especially  of  modern 
psychology,  and  lastly  ( iv )  to  conclude  with  an  analogical  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  followed  by  a  word  or  two  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  Tasaw-wuf. 

I.  §ufls  treat  the  words  Truth,  God,  Nature,  Cosmos  and  Universe  as  synonymous  and  take  them  all  to 
mean  "  the  One  and  the  Same,”  which  they  call  Reality,  To  them  nothing  is  real  except  God,  who  is  J*-, 
Truth,  and  who  is  All,  C— j  l  What  is  meant  by  All  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  Essay. 

a.  Thanks  to  the  Radio,  we  are  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  "  tuning  in/*  and  it  is  not  difficult  Jn  these 
-days  to  understand  the  meaning  of  “  tuning  with  ”  or  u  to  attune  to 
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In  the  previous  article,  I  explained  that  the  psychological  basis  of 
Tasaw-wuf  was  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  pointed  out  how 
one  $ufi’s  Idea  of  God  or  Reality  seemed  to  differ  from  that  of  another 
Sufi,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  formed  it  exclusively  from  any 
one  of  the  three  different  elements  which  constituted  that  sentiment,  viz. 
the  Object  (the  intuition  of  the  One  who  controls  all  and  is  controllable  by 
none),  the  Emotion  (the  feeling  of  entire  dependence  on  that  One),  and 
the  Impulse  (to  worship  that  One,  i.e.  to  do  something  or  other  to  be  at 
one  with  Him).  But,  the  religious  sentiment  being  universal,  any  correct 
idea  or  Ideal  of  God  founded  on  it  could  not  be  other  than  one  and  the 
same. 

I.— IDEALISATION  OF  THE  REAL 

MAN,  who  has  a  finite  mind  and  lives  in  the  realm  of  relativity,  cannot 
know  God,  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  in  quite  the  same  way  as  he  knows 
his  fellow-men  or  anything  in  his  own  surroundings  called  “environment." 
Nevertheless,  no  man  can  help  forming  some  idea  or  notion  of  God  when 
he  looks  around  himself  and  observes  changes,  either  quick  or  gradual, 
everywhere,  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  situation  in  the  world.  He  must 
needs  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  who  or  what  it  is  that  effects  those  changes. 
The  traditional  religion  of  the  family  in  which  he  was  brought  up  com¬ 
pelled  him  in  his  youth  to  entertain  some  idea  of  God-— such  as  the  idea 
of  Father  of  fathers  (Creator  of  the  Universe),  the  King  of  kings  (Ruler 
of  the  Universe)  and  so  forth — who  controls  all  and  is  controllable  by 
none.  The  main  object  or  aspiration  of  every  Sufi  in  all  countries,  through¬ 
out  the  ages  during  the  last  thirteen  centuries,  has  ever  been  to  have  as 
correct  an  idea  or  Ideal  of  God  as  possible  amid  the  science  and  culture  of  his 
own  time,  in  order  that  he  may  concentrate  his  whole  personality — 
his  soul  or  self  or  what  he  calls  “  I  ” — on  it  for  the  purpose  of  experiencing 
God  by  or  in  his  own  self.  The  motive  which  impels  him  to  form1  a  correct 
Ideal  of  God  and  to  learn  to  live  in  that  Ideal — in  just  the  same  manner 
as  he  lives  in  his  own  home — is  of  course  to  obtain  bliss  (vj^,  “  Para¬ 
dise  ")  for  himself.  He  is  not,  however,  selfish  or  so  centred  in  himself 
as  to  become  useless  to  his  neighbours  or  mankind.  The  Sufi  is  not  an 
Ascetic  or  Bunbasi.  No,  the  moment  he  attains  bliss  for  himself,  he 
begins  to  spread  it  among  his  friends  and  neighbours  by  example  and 
precept — less  by  precepts  than  by  example.  His  life  and  conduct  disclose 
his  Ideal  of  God  and  the  bliss  he  derives  from  “  living  ’’  in  it. 

By  the  word  “  Ideal  ’’  the  Sufi  means  a  composite  idea,  i.e.,  a  main 
idea  associated  with  and  disassociated  from  several  other  ideas,  positive 
or  negative— ideas  of  what  the  main  idea  should  be  and  what  it  should 

I,  Men  sometimes  talk  as  if  God  was  a  Grand  Person  who  sat  on  his  Throne  (‘Arsh),  surrounded  by  pro¬ 
phets  and  saints  of  all  ages  and  countries,  with  angels  standing  or  hovering  about  Him  coming  with  reports 
from  several  worlds  and  hastening  back  to  carry  out  orders.  That  is  personifying  God  for  the  purpose  of 
talk  to  illustrate  and  explain  any  spiritual  pr  moral  principle,  but  it  is  certainly  not  idealising  God  or  forming 
an  idea  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  contemplation  and  devotion.  Personification  is  quite  different  from 
Idealisation.  Neither  process  should,  however,  be  carried  too  far, 
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not  be.  The  main  idea  about  “  God  ”  is  a  unique  Power  or  Energy, 
which  controls  all  and  is  controllable  by  none.  With  this  main  idea,  as 
well  as  from  it,  other  ideas  are  associated  and  disassociated  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  what  He,  ,  is  and  what  He,  ,  is  not. 

Now,  what  is  the  Sufi’s  composite  idea  or  Ideal  of  God  ?  He  derives 
it  from  the  Qur’an  itself — from  the  Chapter  named  Purity,  and 

certain  verses  from  other  Chapters.  They  suggest  the  correct  Ideal  which 
a  Sufi  should  entertain  for  the  purpose  of  attuning  himself — his  “  I,”  i.e. 
his  whole  personality — to  it. 

I  venture  to  quote  and  translate  the  Sura  in  the  way  a  modern  Sufi 
would  translate  it  into  English.  I  quote  also  a  part  of  I  •'J.the 
Throne  Verse,  and  another  verse  from  the  Chapter  named  the  Merciful, 
I  have  put  in  square  brackets  brief  nota  bene’s  to  be  expanded  in 
the  sequel.  I  trust  the  reader  will  forgive  some  repetition  of  words  and 
ideas  in  order  to  drive  home  the  essential  meaning  underlying  the  Ideal. 

_»JI ,yJ|  *i)i  In  the  name  of  God  the  Most  Gracious, 

K  the  Most  Merciful. 

•  ji  Say  :  [Direct  people  to  conceive  of  God 
thus  :] 

jujIja  ( 1  1 )  It  is  He  who  is  the  One  and  only  One 

God  ;  [the  One  Whole  without  any 
Other], 

.wJI  AJUI  (r  2)  He  is  the  Eternal  Becoming;  [the 
Unique  Continuum  of  Creative  Pro¬ 
cess]. 

3)  He  begets  not :  neither  was  He  ever 
begotten ;  [He  has  neither  parents 
nor  children]. 

4)  And  there  cannot  be  any  relative  or 
any  relation  whatever  to  Him ;  [He 
has  no  relatives — indeed  no  environ¬ 
ment]. 

#  *  * 

5)  God  !  There  is  no  deity  but  He,  who 
ever  lives  by  Himself  and  ever  sustains 
Himself  by  Himself.  Neither  fatigue 

nor  sleep  overtakes  Him. 

*  #  * 

6)  Every  creature  in  the  heavens  and  on 
earth  seeks  (its  needs)  of  Him.  In  a 
new  and  splendid  state  does  He  shine 
every  day  [every  small  period  of 
time]. 

A  “  jli  j  fjt  Jf ”  c-IjCa  jE;  j fb ul*jA 


(r 

-u|  <0  jSo  (J  J  ((V 

Qur’an  112  :  1-4 
*  *  * 

j»_ I  *J|  V  *0)1  (0 

Qur’an  2  :  255 
#  *  * 

*0^  fy 

Qur’an  55  :  29 


X. 
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The  Sura  and  verses  quoted  and  translated  reveal  to  the  §ufi  what  his 
Ideal  of  God  should  contain  and  what  it  should  not  contain — what  his 
conception  or  notion  of  God  should  be  and  what  it  should  not  be.  The  main 
idea  should  be  that  He  is  One  who  controls  all  but  is  controllable  by  none, 
taking  the  word  “  control  ”l  in  the  widest  sense.  This  idea  should  not  be 
overlaid  by  or  associated  with  any  idea  that  God  is  like  any  person , 
man  or  woman  ;  because  a  “  person  ”  has  relatives  like  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  brother,  uncle,  cousin,  etc.,  but  God  has  none  such.  There 
cannot  be  any  relative  to  Him.  Nor  indeed  can  there  be  any  relation  unto 
Him.  There  is  nothing  before  or  behind  Him,  neither  anything  above  or 
below  Him,  nor  is  there  anything  to  his  right  or  left.  He  has  no  dimen¬ 
sions  of  length,  breadth  and  height.  In  fact  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
beside  Himself, 

Again,  the  Ideal  should  not  contain  any  idea  that  God  is  or  is  like  a 
plant  or  animal ;  because  “  God  does  not  beget  and  is  not  begotten  ” 
(  -Ar1  )•  Plants  grow  out  of  seeds,  and  animals  are  born  of 

parents,  but  God  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  having  grown  out  of  any  seed 
or  as  having  been  born  of  parents.  Neither  could  a  Sufi  call  God  a  thing  ; 
because  every  thing  has  some  surrounding  or  environment,  but  God  has 
no  environment  of  any  kind  whatever.  He  is  one  without  another ;  with¬ 
out  any  one  as  his  partner  (*-'  or  as  his  colleague  ;  nor  is 

there  any  one  like  unto  Him  nor  is  any  one  the  opposite  2  of  Him 

Lastly,  the  Sufi’s  Ideal  of  God  should  not  include  in  it  or  associate 
with  it  any  idea  that  God  is  a  being  (Jr~* )  or  existence  (■>_»»  j)  in  the  sense 
of  something  standing-still,  resting  or  stagnating  ;  because  every  being 
or  existence  we  know  of  is  subject  to  fatigue  and  needs  rest.  But  God  is 
ever-alive  (^L>*),  ever-moving,  never-resting  and  self-sustaining  (f^l).3 
Never  has  He  any  fatigue  nor  does  He  go  to  sleep  ^ 

Well,  if  the  Sufi’s  Ideal  of  God  does  not  include  any  idea  that  God  is 
a  person  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  or  that  He  is  a  plant  or  animal ; 
or  that  He  is  any  thing  with  environment ;  or  that  He  is  a  resting  being, 
or  stagnating  existence  ;  what  else  is  HE?  He  is  the  ONE  (•*»'  — 

not  the  one  which  is  divisible  into  parts  or  fractions,  neither  is  He  the 
one  which  could  be  resolved  into  factors,  nor  is  He  the  one  which  is  artic¬ 
ulated  by  fitting  parts  like  a  toy  or  machine,  nor  is  He  the  one  like  an 


1.  The  word  44  control  "  in  the  mouth  of  a  $ufl  connotes  creation  and  protection  as  well  as  destruction  or 
adjustment.  See  p.  270  below. 

2.  “  Opposite  "  in  the  sense  to  be  explained  in  section  II :  44  There  is  no  no-God,"  says  the  §ufi, 
41  i.e.  two  negatives  make  one  affirmative  :  there  is  God  only  and  none  else." 

3.  The  word  f  1  should  be  taken  to  mean  not  any  static  (standing-still)  thing  but  a  continuum  of 
process  or  movement.  A  river  looked  at  from  a  distance  appears  to  be  a  long  sheet  of  standing  water,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  continuum  of  moving  water. 
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organized  individual — organized  by  several  organs  like  the  body  of  a 
man.  God  is  One  Whole,  greater  than  the  sum-total  of  any  parts— 
greater  than  the  product  of  any  factors.  He  is  the  One  Whole  which 
contains  all  and  excludes  nothing  He  is  the  One  Whole  without 

any  other  to  be  compared  with  Him,  in  other  words,  He  is  the  one  Whole 
without  any  Environment  whatever.1  He  is  All  and  there  is  no  other  “  all  ” 
besides  him.  If,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  this  “  Whole  ”  or  “  All  ”  is  not  a 
Being  or  Existence  in  the  sense  of  a  fatigued  existence  or  a  resting  being, 
what  else  is  this  Whole  or  All  ?  It  is  -wJI,  the  one  unique,  universal 
process  of  “  Eternal  Becoming."  It  is  a  misnomer  to  some  extent  to  call 
God  “  the  Supreme  Being,”  because  the  word  “  being  ’’imports  the  idea  of 
fatigue  or  rest  which  is  not  applicable  to  God.  But  it  is  quite  right  to  say 
that  God  is  the  Eternal  Becoming  ;  because  the  word  “  becoming  ”  rejects 
any  idea  of  fatigue  or  rest  and  connotes  continuity  and  continuousness. 

Moulana  Rum!  detected  the  universal  evolutionary  process  a  priori 
and  sang : — 

fj-s  j  fiy  ji  From  out  the  form  of  mineral  I  passed 

And  as  vegetable  lived  again  ; 
jy'-'Of*-*1  (*v  ^’jj  From  out  the  vegetable  form  I  died 

And  lifted  up  a  head  as  animal.2 

Before  him  few  Sufis  could  clearly  grasp  and  understand  the  difference 
between  “Being”  and  “Becoming,  ”  or  correctly  interpret  the  verse, 
oLijj*  “  Every  day  in  new  splendour  does  He  shine.”  The  majority  of 

Sufis  took  the  word  to  mean  “  the  One  ever-moving  Existence  ”  or 
“  the  one  non-resting  Being.”  This  was  in  a  way  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  led  them  into  controversies  regarding  the  Essence.  ,  and  Attri¬ 
butes,  ,  of  God.  A  small  minority  of  Sufis,3  however,  brushed  aside 
all  controversies  with  the  statement  that  no  question  of  essence  and 
attributes  arises  when  the  ad  hoc  Ideal  of  God  is  formulated  as  suggested 
by  the  Qur’an  itself,  i.e.  as  the  one  and  only  Process  of  Becoming — the 
Continuum  of  Life,  which  is  a  universal  process  of  folding  and  unfolding 
Movement — a  process  of  Involution  and  Evolution. 

In  short,  the  Sufi  Ideal  of  God  is  that  the  Supreme  Maker,  the 
Supreme  Mender,  and  the  Supreme  Ender  is  One  Eternal 

Becoming,  (*w»JI).  This  is  called  an  “ad  hoc  ideal because  no  idea,  notion 
or  concept  of  the  finite  mind  of  man  can  be  God  as  He  really  is  or  conti¬ 
nues  to  be,  but  only  an  ideal  formed  for  a  special  purpose,  the 

1 .  In  the  §ufi’s  conception  God  is  the  One  Universal  Process,  Unique  and  Indivisible. 

2.  Quoted  and  translated  by  Dr.  Bhagwan  Das  in  his  marvellous  book.  Essential  Unity  of  All  Religions 

3.  Some  $ufls  would  not  say  God  exists  but  only  God  lives,  because  existence  might  mean  rest  while  life 
is  continuous  and  continual  movement. 
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purpose  namely  of  realising,  that  is,  “living  in”  or  “  experiencing,  ” 
Goa  by  Intuition1 — by  an  Internal  Sense  corresponding  to  the  Outer 
Sense  of  Touch.  I  cannot  digress  here  to  explain  how  Intuition  is  the 
basis  of  the  development  of  all  Internal  Senses  :  Inspiration,  Vision,  Clair¬ 
voyance,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as  Touch  is 

the  basis  of  the  development  of  all  Outer  Senses  like  Taste,  Smell, 
Hearing,  etc. 

To  summarise  the  ad  h  oc  Ideal  of  God  in  asingle  sentence  :  It  is  the  one 
and  unique  continuum  of  a  never-resting  but  ever-moving  process  of  tri-une 
nature,  at  once  creative,  protective  and  destructive,  embracing  all  that  a  man 
can  think,  infer  or  imagine.  This  ideal  being  too  abstract  for  ordinary  men 
to  comprehend  rightly,  the  Sufis  express  and  inculcate  it  by  analogies  ; 
two  of  them  will  be  mentioned  presently. 

There  are  Sufis  like  Shah  Wall-ullah  of  Delhi  who  reconcile  both 
schools  of  Sufi’s— the  Subjective  School  which  asserts  “  He  is 

All  ”  and  the  Objective  School  which  affirms  “  AH  is  from 

Him  ” — by  saying  that  there  is  in  fact  no  essential  difference  between  them 
except  in  the  words  used  by  each  school.2  Such  Unityists  have  explained 
the  Ideal  of  the  Eternal  Becoming,  *w»J  I ,  as  One  Continuum  of  two  apparent 
processes,  each  process  manifesting  itself  as  the  opposite  of  the  other, 
one  regarded  conventionally  as  a  positive  process  and  the  other  as  a 
negative  process,  named  severally  as  assimilative  tV)  and  dissimilative 
(liD*!)  or  folding  and  unfolding,  destructive  and  creative,  merging 
and  emerging  processes.  But  a  large  majority  of  Sufis  do  not  care  for  fine 
distinctions  and  differentiations.  They  leave  these  distinctions  or  differen¬ 
ces  to  be  quarrelled  about  by  scholastics,  «>•!&■♦,  and  philosophers,  saying 
with  Moulana’  Rum! — 


We  have  taken  the  marrow  from  the  Qur’an. 
We  throw  the  bones  before  dogs  (to  fight  over). 


They  are  quite  content  to  form  in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  the  Ideal  of 
God — the  Eternal  Becoming —  by  a  familiar  analogy.  They  imagine  It  to 
be  like  a  shoreless  River  that  flows  ceaselessly  in  a  spiral  without  beginning 
or  end.  On  its  surface  are  imagined  to  be  innumerable  waves  of  ever- 
varying  sizes  and  shapes,  rising  and  falling  in  all  directions.  The  waves 
are  named  “  events.”  Each  wave  again  has  on  its  surface  bubbles  which 
appear  and  disappear  ever  and  anon.  The  bubbles  are  named  “  indivi- 


1.  Some  §ufis  call  Intuition,  “  Self-consciousness.0 

2.  Compare  what  one  of  the  most  modern  philosophers,  Henri  Bergson,  says  of  the  difference  between 
Mind  and  Matter  in  his  book  Creative  Evolution.  Mind  and  Matter  are  two  processes  each  in  an  opposite 
direction  of  the  one  identical  movement.  Before  Bergson  the  famous  P  rofessor  William  James  wrote  that 
each  percept  is  polarized  into  “  subject  ”  and  “object’* — into  the  mental  aspect  and  the  material  aspect 
of  the  one  identical  state  of  consciousness. 
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duals.”  There  are  sub-flows,  eddies,  geysers,  and  what  not,  in  the  course 
of  the  River’s  flow.  They  are  called  “  cataclysms,  ”  such  as  typhoons, 
earthquakes,  rebellions,  wars,  etc.  The  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
shoreless  River,  as  well  as  of  its  innumerable  rising  and  falling  waves, 
and  also  of  the  appearing  and  disappearing  bubbles,  is  that  there  is  no 
two-ness  or  duality  between  the  River  and  its  Waves  or  between 

its  Waves  and  Bubbles.  The  River  (Reality  or  God),  the  Waves  (Events) 
and  the  Bubbles  (Individuals)  are  all  essentially  one  and  the  same.  This 
imaginary  picture  is  like  the  personification  of  God  mentioned  in  the  foot¬ 
note  to  page  266above,  invented  just  to  help  us  to  understand  and  to  incul¬ 
cate  some  spiritual  principle,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  understandable 
by  man’s  finite  mind  in  the  world  of  relativity  or  inter-relations  in  which 
he  lives. 

The  more  intellectual  among  modern  Sufis  would  explain  the  Ideal, 
viz.,  the  Eternal  Becoming  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete,  by  the 
analogy  of  a  certain  continuum  of  movement  which  we  call  electricity,  and 
which  is  not  strange  even  to  the  man  in  the  street  nowadays.  As  a  process 
in  the  abstract,  electricity  is  a  continuum  of  movement  (technically  called  a 
circuit)  of  surging  electrons  on  wires;  it  is  “  generated”  by  the  movement 
of  an  armature  round  a  “  living  magnet  ”  or  vice  versa ;  it  “  flows  ”  on 
the  wires  and  gives  us  heat,  light,  and  power  wherever  we  take  the  wires 
with  necessary  relays,  etc.  But  looked  at  in  the  concrete,  electricity  implies 
and  includes  coal,  oil,  plants,  houses,  poles,  wires,  bulbs,  machinery,  etc., 
as  well  as  numerous  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle  that  con¬ 
stantly  work,  repair,  and  protect  the  whole  concern  ;  not  only  that,  but  also 
innumerable  daily  relations  and  situations  between  any  two  of  them  and 
between  each  individual  and  the  whole  concern.  In  short,  electricity  is 
in  the  abstract,  a  continuum  of  movement  and,  in  the  concrete,  it  implies 
and  includes  lots  of  things  and  persons  and  their  daily  situations  and 
relations.  So,  by  an  imperfect  analogy,  electricity  resembles  the  Ideal 
which  the  Sufi  forms  of  God  as  Eternal  Becoming.  It  is  in  the  abstract,  I 
repeat,  a  unique  process  or  continuum  of  movement,  but  in  the  concrete 
it  implies  and  includes  an  incalculably  immense  number  of  persons,  things, 
and  beings  as  well  as  conditions,  relations,  and  situations —  “  space-time 
events  and  their  mutual  relations,”  as  the  scientist  would  call  them  ;  or 
“body-soul  individuals  and  their  situations,  ”  as  the  Sufi  terms  them. 
Hence  the  Sufi  creed  is  :  There  is  nothing  Real  except  God  and  He  is 
All,  (*Li»A)  -dl  V.  Of  this  more  anon. 


II.— TESTS,  DEFINITIONS,  AND  POSTULATES 

I  believe  I  have  written  enough  on  the  cardinal  theory  of  Tasaw-wuf, 
viz.,  the  Idealisation  of  the  Real.  I  have  to  go  further  and  explain  the 
cardinal  practice  of  Tasaw-wuf,  viz.,  the  Realisation  of  the  Ideal,  which 
B— 3 
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is  generally  termed  Annihilation  or  Extinction  in  God,  j  This 
is  the  supreme  goal  or  the  final  end  or  the  summum  bonum  which  every 
Sufi  strives  to  attain  by  several  methods,  steps,  stages,  etc.  In  order  to 
explain  at  least  two  or  three  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  refer  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  certain  tests  and  certain  definitions  and  postulates  as  follows : — 

(a)  What  is  it  which  is  called  soul  ?  The  Sufi  would  answer  quite 
simply  :  The  soul  is  what  every  man  calls  “  I  ”  and 

refers  to  as  “  Me  ”  and  he  appropriates  to  himself  persons 

and  things  by  saying  “  My  ”  or  “  Mine.”  “  I  ”  or  “  Me  ”  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  oneself.  The  Sufi  would  not  trouble  himself  with 
any  rigid,  or  definite,  and  much  less  any  psychological  definition 
of  Self  or  “  I.  ”  He  would  however  say  that  the  nature  of  all  souls, 
whatever  they  be,  is  the  same.  Souls  differ  from  each  other  in  degree 
only  and  not  in  kind.  Life,  mind,  and  soul  are  names  of  but  three 
principal  degrees  of  “  Soul,  ”  "  Self,  ”  or  “  I.  ”  The  test  by  which 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  a  thing  has  any  soul  is  :  whether  it 
responds  to  an  appropriate  stimulus.  Sir  Jagdesh  Bose,  who  was  as 
great  a  Vedanti  as  he  was  a  great  man  of  science,  proved  that  not  only 
plants  but  also  stones  have  souls  ;  because  both  plants  and  stones 
responded  to  some  appropriate  electric  stimuli  which  he  applied  to 
them,  just  as  a  frog,  of  which  the  brain  has  been  removed,  responds 
to  the  touch  of  a  live  electric  wire.  Sufis,  like  Vedantis,  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  which  has  not  life,  mind,  or  soul  in  some  degree. 
Every  thing  without  exception  has  both  a  soul  and  a  body. 

( b )  Similar  to  Einstein’s  “  space-time  events  ”  are  the  Sufi’s 
“body-soul  individuals”:  just  as  space-time  events  are  inseparable 
twins,  so  are  body-soul  individuals  inseparable  from  each  other. 
In  the  same  way  as  there  can  be  no  space  without  time,  neither  time 
without  space,  so  there  can  be  no  body  without  a  soul  of  some  degree, 
neither  can  there  be  a  soul  without  a  body  of  some  sort.  A  soulless 
body  or  a  bodyless  soul  is  unthinkable — therefore,  does  not  exist. 
Even  those  who  say  that  they  see  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  see  it  in 
some  shape  or  other  which  is  its  body.  The  scientist’s  space-time 
events  are  in  fact,  I  repeat,  the  same  as  the  Sufi’s  body-soul  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  bodies  may  differ  from  one 
another  in  degree  as  well  as  in  kind,  souls  differ  from  one  another 
in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind.  In  other  words,  all  souls  are  of  one 
kind  only  and  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree.  The  soul  of 
a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  protozoon  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind, 
though  the  soul  of  a  man  is  of  an  immensely  higher  degree  than  the 
soul  of  a  protozoon  ;  while  the  body  of  the  former  differs  from  that 
of  the  latter  apparently  in  degree  of  organisation  as  well  as  in  the 
kind  of  organs. 

(c)  Waters  on  Logic  call  the  opposite  (contradictory)  of  “  horse,  ” 
“  not-horse  ”,  and  mean  by  it  every  animal  in  “the  universe  of  hoofed 
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quadrupeds  ”  except  the  class  of  animals  called  "  horse.”  But  the  Sufi 
means  much  more  than  that  by  the  term  “  not-horse.”  He  means  the 
absolute  opposite  of  horse,  viz.,  the  whole  Universe  of  all  animals— 
bipeds,  quadrupeds,  centipedes  and  what  not — all  persons, 
all  things,  in  fact,  all  beings  except  the  beings  called  horse.  In 
other  words  the  Sufi  understands  the  term  “  not-horse  ”  to  mean 
the  whole  Universe  of  persons  and  things,  their  respective  conditions, 
relations,  and  situations  except  the  kind  of  animals  called  “  horse.” 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  soul  is  what  every  person — every 
"body-soul  individual” — calls  "I,”  and  the  opposite  of  "I,” 
Ul — the  opposite  of  self  or  soul — are  respectively  ‘‘not  -  I,” 
and  not-soul,  ^  and  they  mean  “  the  whole  Universe 

except  I,  ”  and  “  the  whole  Universe  except  the  particular  soul,” 
respectively.1  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Sufis  use  the  words  : 
"  Reality  ”  “  Truth  ”  "  Nature  ”  “  the  Universe  ” 

,*JUI  (all  Universes  taken  together  as  the  one  Universe) 

as  if  all  these  words  were  synonymous  :  because  in  their 
opinion  they  all  mean  God,  the  one  and  only  Reality.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  Sufi’s  Creed  already  mentioned,  viz.  there  is  nothing 
real  except  God  and  He  is  All.  It  is  in  order  to  explain  the  words 
"  real  ”  and  “all  ”  in  that  creed  that  I  have  taxed  the  patience  of  the 
reader  with  definitions,  postulates,  and  a  test  of  Truth,  which  is  the 
Inconceivability  of  the  Opposite. 

(d)  What  is  Reality,  or  Truth,  The  Sufi’s  answer 
to  this  great  question  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  definition  as  well  as 
the  proof  of  Reality  or  Truth.  It  is  that  the  absolute  opposite  of 
Reality  or  Truth,  viz.  “  Not-reality  ”  (Nothing)  or  “  Not-truth  ” 
(Naught),  is  inconceivable  and  therefore  does  not  exist.  In  other 
words  Reality  or  Truth  alone  exists.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  opinion  of  Sufis  everything  moves  and  nothing  rests,  therefore  exists 
means  lives.2  Inconceivability  of  the  Opposite  was  the  test  of  Truth 
which  Evolutionary  Sufis  like  Moulana  Rum!  had  adopted  several 
centuries  before  Herbert  Spencer  and  Henri  Bergson.  The  latter 
in  his  Creative  Evolution  says,  quite  rightly,  like  the  old  $ufis,  that 
if  you  say  that  a  certain  house  is  empty  you  mean  empty  only  rela¬ 
tively  :  that  the  house  has  no  occupants  or  furniture,  and  you 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  empty  absolutely,  for  it  is  filled  with  air  and 
cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  quite  empty.  Hence,  if  a  man  says  that 
he  can  imagine  an  absolute  void  which  he  calls  Nothing  or  Naught 

1.  I  have  explained  and  illustrated  “I”  and  “  not-I  ”  fully  in  my  brochure  (of  which  one  part  is  in  English 
and  the  other  part  in  Urdu).  The  Philosophy  of  Faqirs,  second  edition,  published  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Aabraf  of  Lahore,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  remarkable  translation  of  the  Qur’&n  with  notes  and 
commentaries  by  ‘Allama  ‘Abdullah  Yusuf  ‘All,  c.b.e.,  sometime  Revenue  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Hyderabad, 

2.  See  p.  26$,  n.  3. 
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he  is  quite  wrong,  because  he  is  there  gazing  into  his  imagined  void ! 
Thus  the  absolute  Nothing  or  Naught — absolute  “  not-reality  ”  or 
“  not -truth  ” — the  opposite  of  Reality,  Truth,  or  God,  never  existed 
and  does  not  exist — or  rather,  does  not  live. 

"  Only  is  exists,  no  does  not  exist,”  as  a  reverend  old  Sufi  put  it  to 
me.  He  said  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  saying  : 
there  is  no  opposite  to  Him,  i.e.,  God  or  Absolute  Reality — the  Abso¬ 
lute  Truth — has  no.  opposite  in  the  Sufi  sense  of  the  word  already 
explained. 

After  the  very  important  words  “  Real  ”  and  ”  True,  ”  which  are 
considered  synonymous,  meaning  the  one  and  only  living  God,  the  most 
important  of  all  words  in  the  Sufi  creed  is  •*-«>  or  J&l, 

All.  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  nature  of  all  has  already  been  explained  at 
great  length  as  -wJi ,  the  Eternal  Becoming — the  one  Continuum  of  a 
unique,  folding  and  unfolding  (destructive  andcreative)  Movement,  under 
the  heading  which  may  be  termed  variously,  the  Notion  of  Reality,  the  Idea 
of  Truth,  or  the  Ideal  of  God.  We  have  now  to  find  the  content  of  All, 
J&',  according  to  the  Sufi  belief.  The  All  consists  of  (firstly)  body-soul 
individuals  and  (secondly)  their  situations  with  regard  to  one  another 
and  (thirdly)  with  regard  to  the  Whole.  We  may  note  here  the  remarkable 
correspondence,  or  rather  similarity,  between  the  old  old  beliefs  of  the  Sufi 
and  the  most  recent  conclusions  of  science  which  I  ventured  to  summarise 
at  the  outset  in  the  first  foot-note  to  page  i.  The  modern  scientist  says 
that  in  the  expanding  Universe  there  are  particles  of  matter  (duly  counted 
and  enumerated)  and  empty  spaces  in  atoms  and  in  nebulae,  as  well  as 
between  any  pair  of  particles  or  groups  of  particles  of  big  things.  The 
Sufi  was  convinced  long  ago  that  in  the  ever -moving  and  never- 
resting  Universe  called  “  Eternal  Becoming  ” — which  the  scientist  calls 
the  Expanding  Universe — there  are  body-soul  individuals  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  between  any  pair  of  individuals  or  any  two  groups  of  individuals  ! 
What  are  the  “  empty  spaces  ”  of  the  scientist  and  the  “  situations  ”  of 
the  §ufl  ?  They  are  the  fields  of  unknown  and  unknowable  controlling 
lines  of  forces,  analogous,  and  only  analogous,  to  the  lines  of  force  disco¬ 
vered  by  Faraday  in  the  electric  fields.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  Eternal  Becoming  controls  all  and  is  controllable  by  none.1 

Ill- — REALISATION  OF  THE  IDEAL 

HAVING  done  with  the  theories  and  beliefs  of  Sufis  we  come  to  their 
practices.  As  a  rule,  the  Sufis  pay  attention  less  to  theory  than  to 

l .  Some  Softs  recite  a*>  1 1  with  every  inhaling  breath  and  -t— J I  with  every  exhaling  breath,  as  a  means  of 
purifying  their  soul,  Lr*  *5  ji  4L.  \j.  .  I  knew  a  man  who  recited  them  standing  on  his  head  or  hanging 
with  his  feet  up.  SOfls  do  not  encourage  such  a0  f 
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practice.  As  we  have  already  noted,  their  practices  are  collectively  called 
Tas-weef,  of  which  the  result  or  fruit  is  Tasaw-wuf,  This  is 

generally  named  Realisation  of  the  Ideal  of  God,  called  technically  Extin¬ 
ction  in  God,  j  O,  and  commonly  termed  Experiencing  God.  There  are, 
I  believe,  no  less  than  a  score  of  methods  ot  making  a  man  fit  to  experience 
God,  i.e.,  to  realise  the  Ideal  of  God,  viz.,  -wJI  the  Eternal  Becoming  already 
explained  at  length.  Although  the  methods  are  kept  secret  from  common 
people  lest  they  should  misunderstand  them,  or  be  misled  by  them,  the 
Sufis  have  no  objection  to  communicating  a  method  or  two  to  educated 
people,  who,  they  believe,  will  not  misunderstand  or  be  misled  by  them. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  the  method  but  there  is  certainly  much  mystery 
in  making  it  effective  and  fruitful.  That  is  simply  because  it  cannot  be 
made  effective  and  fruitful  by  word  of  mouth  and  much  less  by  any 
mark,  sign,  or  writing,  but  only  by  direct  communication  from  heart  to 
heart — communication  of  one  soul  with  another  — communication  of  one 
whole  personality  (body-soul  individual)  with  another  whole  personality — 
in  order  that  the  superior  personality  of  the  master,  may  so  trans¬ 

form  and  transmute  the  inferior  personality  of  the  disciple,  -'t/ ,  as  to 
make  the  latter  fit  to  experience  God,  to  realise  the  Ideal  or  to  annihilate 
or  extinguish  himself  in  God.  I  may  mention  but  two  methods  of  making 
a  man  fit  for  such  experience,  one  a  Subjective  Method  and  the  other  an 
Objective  Method. 

(1)  The  Subjective  Method  is  based  on  “I,”  U  I,  and  its  absolute  opposite 
“  not-I,”  UlV,  that  is,  on  the  soul  and  her  environment.  This  method  may 
be  best  and  briefly  described  by  an  imaginary  conversation  of  a  Master 
(M)  with  his  Disciple  (D). 

M  :  You  know  we  call  God  by  numerous  names  of  which  the  chief 
are  the  Universe,  !»Jl*Jl,  Reality,  *4*-,  and  Truth,  or.  What  does  the  Uni¬ 
verse  consist  of  ? 

D  :  As  you  have  taught  me,  it  consists  of  my  “  I  ”  and  my  “  not-I,  ” 
and  nothing  more  or  less.  That  is  to  say,  my  I  and  my  not-I  exhaust 
the  Universe  and  nothing  else  is  included  in  it  and  nothing  else  is  left 
over.  I  can  write  it  down  thus  : — 

God=the  Universe1 =my  I->  <-my  not-I, 

where  the  sign->$|$«-means  indivisibly  and  indissolubly  connected 
*  with  each  other  and  -**-  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other. 

M  :  You  mean  by  “  my  I”  your  soul,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  “  my 
not-I "? 


1.  The  sign  X  (into)  is  superimposed  on  the  sign  +  (plus)  to  make  it  dear  that  the  Universe  jjU  I  ,is  not 
only  the  sum  but  also  the  product  of  all  individual  Universes,  CA  The  Sura-e-FJtiha  calls  God  i>I|«l  l<_o 
the  Cheriaher  or  Nouriaher  of  all  Universes. 
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D  :  I  mean  not  only  my  primary  environment,  my  body,  but  also  my 
secondary  environment,  all  that  is  outside  the  skin  of  my  body,  ranging 
from  atoms  of  the  surrounding  air  on  earth  to  the  nebulae  and  the  vast 
empty  spaces  between  them  in  the  heavens. 

M  :  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “  my  ”  in  the  expression  my  I,  my 
not-I,  “  my  body  ’’and  “  my  body’s  environment  ”? 

D  :  I  mean  that  everything  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens  belongs  to  me, 
is  mine  and  nobody  else’s.  For  example,  if  you  asked  me,  ‘Who  is  that 
woman  in  your  environment  ?”  I  would  answer,  “  She  is  my  wife’s  mother’s 
cousin’s  daughter.”  She  belongs  to  me,  though  not  proximately  like  my 
wife,  yet  remotely,  no  matter  how  remotely.  So  she  is  a  part  of  my  not-I, 
my  body’s  environment.  So  also  the  British  Constitution  belongs  to  me 
because  it  is  my  country’s  Rulers’  Ally’s  Government’s  Form  or  Consti¬ 
tution  !  It  belongs  to  me  because  it  is  an  inseparable  part,  though  a 
remote  and  intangible  part,  of  my  not-I,  my  Environment. 

M  :  Then  you  understand  that  Truth,  Reality,  the  Universe  or  God, 
is  no  more  or  less  than  what  you  would  call  “  I  and  Mine,”  and  you 
will  write  down  :  Truth— My-^  +  Mine — My~>  X  <-Mine. 

D  :  Yes,  my  dear  Master,  by  your  favour. 

M  :  You  are  now  fit  to  live  in  truth  and  love,  in  other  words,  to  realise 
the  Ideal — and  I  will  teach  you  how. 

Thus  will  the  master  initiate  the  disciple  into  the  mysteries  and  trans¬ 
form  and  transmute  his  personality  so  that  he  may,  if  so  disposed,  cry 
out  in  ecstasy  l»l,  “I  am  Truth,”  like  the  martyred  Sufi  Sarmad  at 
Delhi  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzebe. 

(2)  The  Objective  Method  is  adopted  generally  by  Sufis  who  would  not 
say  “He  is  All,”  but  wouldsay  only  c—jjl***,  “Allis  from  Him.” 

In  this  method  the  disciple  is  made  fit  to  experience  God  and  “  to  live  in 
truth  and  love  ”  by  three  stages.  Firstly,  by  influencing  him  spiritually 
(mystically)  so  as  to  make  him  think,  feel,  and  act  as  if  all  his  own  and 
others  acts  dLil  are  acts  of  God  only  and  of  no  one  else.  This  stage  is 
called  JLA'I  j  w,  “  Annihilation  in  God  in  acts,  ”  so  far  as  acts  of  oneself 
and  of  others  are  concerned.  Secondly,  by  influencing  the  disciple  spiri¬ 
tually  (mystically)  so  as  to  make  him  think,  feel,  and  act  as  if  all  his 
own  qualities  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  others  are  only  of  God  and  of 
no  one  else.  This  stage  is  called  ^tL*J|  ji  W,  Annihilation  in  God  in 
attributes,  i.c.,  so  far  as  qualities,  characteristics,  and  attributes  are 
concerned.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  when  the  master  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  disciple  has  annihilated  himself  quite  well  in  acts  and  in  attributes 
of  God,  he  is  so  influenced,  spiritually  (mystically)  as  to  make  him 
think,  feel,  and  act  as  if  he  is  merged  in  Reality,  Truth,  or  God  Himself. 

4* 
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This  supreme  stage  is  called  *^1  diU,  Annihilation  of  oneself  in  God 
Himself.1 2 

IV.— EXPLANATION  OF  MYSTERY  BY  ANALOGY  * 

I  have  said  more  than  once  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  Tasaw-wuf 
(Muslim  Mysticism)  except  in  the  manner  in  which  one  personality  (body- 
soul  individual)  influences  other  personalities  (body-soul  individuals),  so 
as  to  make  them  experience  or  “  intuite  ”  God,  i.c.,  to  feel  that  the  self 
lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  God,  the  Eternal  Becoming.  The 
ecstasy  of  the  experience  is  the  result  of  the  consummation  mentioned 
repeatedly  as  -SI  j  U,  Annihilation  or  Extinction  in  God.  How  this 
comes  about  is  the  question.  The  answer  is  :  By  generating  and  using 
“  the  soul  force  ”  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  generating  and  using 
electricity. 

Scientists  believe  that  there  are  “  empty  spaces  ”  in  a  nebula  and 
between  one  nebula  and  another,  as  between  protons  and  electrons 
in  an  atom  and  between  one  atom  and  another  in  a  molecule, 
but  Sufis  assert  that  JWOU  an  absolute  vacuum,  is  impossible  but  that 
the  so-called  “  empty  spaces,  ”  like  electric  fields,  are  filled  with  lines  of 
divine  force  of  energy,  which  “  lines  ”  control  all  movements  from  those 
of  electrons  to  those  of  stars  and  nebulae.  The  scientists  believe  that  lines 
of  force  in  the  electric  field,  when  cut  by  the  movement  of  an  armature 
round  a  magnet  (or  a  magnet  round  an  armature),  generate  electricity. 
Similarly  the  Sufis  believe  that  in  a  man,  “  a  body-soul  individual,”3  the 
body  and  the  soul  act  like  armature  and  magnet,  and  moving  round  each 
other  cut  the  subtle  lines  of  divine  energy4  (lines  of  all-controlling  energy) 


1.  The  emotional  school  of  Sufis  attains  Annihilation  in  God  by  way  of  Love  and  Devotion.  Said  one  of 
the  school :  “  I  cannot  love  such  an  Ideal  as  the  Eternal  Becoming,  but  instead  I  love  Muhammad  (Peace 
be  on  him  !)  as  a  fine  product  and  therefore  the  best  representative  of  that  Infinite  and  Absolute  Process. 
Our  Prophet  called  himself  1*^,  ‘  Slave  of  God,’  but  I  take  the  name  to  mean  that  he  was  neither  God 
nor  slave  but  one  between  the  two,  t  *  a  perfect  man.”  Others  of  this  school  assert  £2-  \Sj^~ 

<2L  that  the  love  ol  the  Ephemeral  leads  to  the  love  of  the  Permanent  or  Real — 

resulting  in  Annihilation  in  God.  How  ?  and  why  ?  are  mysteries  communicated  from  soul  to  soul,  from 
heart  to  heart,  only  an  adept  and  his  disciples  know,  but  they  cannot  tell. 

2.  This  section  gives  the  gist  of  the  opinion  of  the  late  Moulv!  Mir  Ahmad  Hussain  Bil-Yamln,  u 
modern  §ufl  who  had  several  disciples  among  the  professors  and  advanced  students  of  the  Osrnania 
University. 

3.  Read  my  Philosophy  of  Faqirs  for  further  details  and  explanations  of  Muslim  Mysticism.  It  is  enough 
to  add  here  that  the  $ufl  theory  of  body-soul  individuals  does  away  with  the  difficulty  of  defining  Matter 
and  Mind  and  distinguishing  each  from  the  other. 

4.  What  the  famous  American  Physicist  Dr.  Robert  Willikan  calls  "  cosmic  rays  ”  might  well  be  the 
Safi's 1  ‘  lines  of  divine  force  or  energy.  M  The  Tata  Trust  gives  an  annual  donation  of  Rs.  20,000 
for  three  years  for  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  cosmic  rays.  See  The  Times  of  India  of 
March  28,  1942. 
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that  fills  not  only  the  so-called  “  empty  spaces  ”  but  also  all  spaces  every¬ 
where  without  exception.  The  cutting  of  the  divine  lines  of  energy  by  the 
body  and  the  soul  in  each  person  (i.e.,  in  each  body-soul  individual) 
generates  the  soul-force.  And  the  soul-force  of  the  master  and  the  soul- 
force  of  the  disciple  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  so  that  both  run  in  the 
same  or  similar  groove  or  channel  in  the  one  and  the  same  direction, 
just  as  an  alternating  current  of  electricity  is  converted  to  a  direct  current. 
Thus  the  master  guides  and  enables  the  disciple  to  attain  and  pass  out 
of  the  several  stages  in  order  to  reach  the  supreme  goal,  the  Extinction 
of  Self  in  God,  whom  both  conceive  of  as  the  Eternal  Becoming. 

When  a  Sufi  has  fully  entered  into  this  realisation  of  his  Ideal,  this 
annihilation  or  extinction  of  himself  in  his  own  idea  of  God,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  mould  his  own  circumstances,  to  transmute  all  evil  into  good, 
and  to  weave  with  a  master  hand  the  fabric  of  his  own  destiny  and  to 
some  extent  that  of  his  neighbours  too. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion  that  even  if  one  be  unable  to  concur  with 
the  high-sounding  claim  of  modern  Sufis,  none  can  demur  to  Prof. 
Gibb's  statement  that  Tasaw-wuf  has  ever  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Islam  throughout  its  history.  Since,  according  to  Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  the 
Sufi  transforms  personality  itself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  million 
true  Sufis  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe  would  suffice  to  usher  in  the 
millennium  on  earth.  But  the  total  number  of  such  true  Sufis  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  very  small,  and  the  “  experiences  ”  which  some  of  them  have  of 
God  are,  like  visits  of  angels,  few  and  far  between.  Nevertheless  true  Sufis, 

like  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth . So  much  for  the 

use  of  Tasaw-wuf,  but  a  lot  more  can  be  said  against  the  abuse  of  it  by 
false  Sufis.  Their  name  is  legion.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  curse  of 
the  earth.  I  do  not  wish  to  disfigure  this  essay  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
abuses  of  Tasaw-wuf.  They  are  but  too  apparent.  Not  a  few  Muslims 
in  India  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  curse  when  the  so-called  Sufis  and 
Faqirs  have  troubled  them  with  subtle  requests  for  money  or  money’s 
worth  by  attempting  “  to  put  some  fear  of  God  into  them.” 


A.  H.  Amin  Jung. 


INSHA'-I-MAHRU  OR  TARASSUL-I-'AIN-UL- 

MULKl 


THERE  are  very  few  official  documents,  collections  of  private  letters, 
or  memoirs  relating  to  the  history  of  the  pre-Mughal  period. 
Memoirs,  autobiographies,  diaries,  etc.,  must  have  been  written 
during  this  period,  but  war,  political  revolutions,  neglect,  and  the  climatic 
conditions  of  our  country  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  most  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  historical  works  that  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  man  and  nature.  The  only  treatise  on  Insha  or  collection  of  specimens 
of  epistolary  style  well  known  to  the  student  of  history  and  literature  is  the 
famous  rjaz-i-Khusrawl.  This  voluminous  and  abstruse  collection  of 
epistles  is  not  an  official  history  or  even  a  collection  of  official  documents 
but  is  “  professedly  written  to  demonstrate  his  (Khusrau’s)  powers  of 
rhetoric  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  words  ;  ”  but,  in  spite  of  its  grandi¬ 
loquent  style,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  yields  “  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  information  of  a  varied  character,  besides  many  graphic  descriptions 
of  various  social  phenomena  and  references  to  manners  and  morals.  ” 
Another  such  collection  of  letters  and  official  documents  which,  if  carefully 
examined,  can  yield  much  information  of  a  social,  political,  military  and 
economic  nature  is  the  little  known  Insha-i-Mahru,  or  Tarassul-i-' Ain-ul 
Mulki,  of  ‘Ain-ul-MulkMultani,  who  figures  so  prominently  as  a  soldier 
and  statesman  during  the  Khilji  and  the  Tughlaq  periods.  A  rare  but 
imperfect  manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  The  manuscript  belonged  originally  to  the  library  of 
Tlpu  Sultan,  and  after  the  extinction  of  that  kingdom  found  its  way  to  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta.  The  manuscript  consists 
of  about  270  folios.  I  have  not  yet  examined  the  original  manuscript  but 
have  studied  the  transcribed  copy  in  the  Allahabad  University  Library, 
which  was  lent  to  me  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Tripathi.  The 
transcribed  copy  is  very  defective  and  appears  to  have  been  carelessly 
made,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  correct  the  obvious 
mistakes  of  the  Munshl.  The  headings  of  some  of  the  letters  are  given  in 
red  ink,  but  are  omitted  in  many  cases  or  are  imcomplete  and  vague 
towards  the  end.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  analysis  cf  the  documents  with¬ 
out  detailed  study,  and  I  propose  to  prepare  at  a  future  date  a  detailed 
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subject-index  and  an  analytical  summary,  with  translations  of  some  of  the 
most  important  letters  in  this  unique  collection.  The  following  extract 
from  the  descriptive  note  on  the  Insha'  will  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  its 
character. 

“  An  interesting  and  apparently  rare  collection  of  official  docu¬ 
ments  and  private  letters  dating  from  the  end  of  the  8th/  14th  century. 
They  were  primarily  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  generally  as  models 
for  elegant  official  correspondence,  and  therefore  some  of  them  are  either 
sufficiently  vague,  stating  no  definite  facts,  or  the  names  and  the  dates  of 
persons  and  places  are  intentionally  omitted.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  allusions  and 
references  to  many  people  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
India  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century  A.H.  The  student  of  the  Indian 
life  of  that  period  could  here  find  much  information,  especially  with 
regard  to  conditions  in  Sind . 

“  Of  this  work  apparently  no  other  copies  are  known. .  .  .It  is 

very  defective  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end . 

“  There  are  124  letters  in  all,  arranged  more  or  less  systematically  : 
first  are  given  the  documents  issued  by  the  central  government,  and  then 
the  author’s  own  letters;  (a) addressed  to  divines,  Sufis,  Qadis,  etc.;  (b) 
to  princes,  noblemen,  officials  ;  (c^  to  friends,  relatives  and  subordinates.” 

As  is  stated  above,  the  collection  consists  of  124  letters  in  all.  In  the 
beginning  is  a  collection  of  documents  issued  from  the  central  government 
and  relating  to  appointments  of  governors,  wazlrs,  dadbegs,  muhtasibs, 
etc.,  and  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  khanqahs,  letters  to  Hindu  chiefs, 
etc.  Of  the  first  fourteen  letters  some  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they 
supply  information  on  subjects  on  which  the  contemporary  historians  are 
either  silent  or  tantalisingly  vague  and  indefinite.  The  letters  to  the  Hindu 
chiefs  are  valuable  as  showing  the  relations  between  the  central  government 
and  the  feudatory  Hindu  chiefs.  Another  document  is  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  A’imma,  Sadat,  Masha’ikh,  Khans,  Maliks  and  to  all  the 
Ra'Iyats  and  the  general  public  of  Lakhnauti.  There  is  further  a  draft  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  noblemen  were  apparently  expected  to 
take,  and  which  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relations 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  officers  and  enables  us  at  the  same  time  to 
reconstruct  the  theories  held  so  far  about  the  spirit  and  the  structure  of  the 
Oudh  Sultanate. 

I  have  not  come  across  any  references  to  the  Insha  -i-Mahru  in  the  works 
of  the  contemporary  historians  except  that  of  Shams  Siraj  ‘Aflf,  who  speaks 
of  the  Tarassul-i-'Ainul  Mulkl  as  one  of  the  many  literary  works  of  Mahru 
which  was  extensively  read  and  held  in  high  esteem  in  his  times.  The  book 
appears  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  works  of  Abul-Fadl  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  whose  Insha  have  served  as  models  for  many  a  century.  No  other 
work  of  Mahru  is  known  to  exist  at  present  in  any  library. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  life  and  career  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
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from  the  meagre  information  that  is  available.  Contemporary  records 
give  him  a  good  character  and  present  him  as  an  eminent  and  capable 
soldier,  statesman  and  scholar.  He  is  mentioned  as  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  Multan!, 
or  Malik  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  by  the  contemporary  historians,  but  his  full  name  is 
not  given  by  them.  His  name  and  official  titles  are  given  in  the  Inshd  in 
letter  no.  3,  appointing  him  to  the  governorship  of  Multan,  which  was 
perhaps  his  last  official  appointment.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  a  distinguished  Malik  at  the  court  of 
Jalal’uddin  Feroz  and  ‘Ala’uddin  Khiljl  and  lived  through  the  difficult  and 
stirring  times  that  followed  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  attained  distinction 
in  the  time  of  Feroz  Shah  Tughlaq,  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  his  Sultan  and  his  contemporaries. 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was  probably  born  in  Multan,  and  his  family  might  have 
settled  there  with  the  first  wave  of  immigrants  who  made  Multan  a  premier 
Muslim  town  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  ;  or  if  he  was  an  Indian  by 
birth  his  ancestors  were  converted  to  Islam  during  that  century.  In  his 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Malik  Ghazi  from  Dipalpure  requesting  him  to  join 
him  against  the  upstart  of  Khusrau.  he  asserts  that  for  ten  generations  his 
family  had  professed  Islam.  He  is  identified  with  the  Indian  Muslim 
noblemen  who  asserted  their  right  to  posts  of  power  and  wealth  after  the 
Khiljl  revolution,  and  came  in  conflict  with  the  foreigners  in  the  time  of 
Mohammad  Tughlaq. 

Barn!  mentions  the  name  of  Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  MultanI  amongst  the 
officers  of  Jalal’uddin  Feroz  Khiljl,  but  not  amongst  the  favoured  few  who 
were  appointed  to  distinguished  offices  on  the  accession  of  that  monarch. 
Probably  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  ‘Ala’uddin  when  the  latter  was 
appointed  governor  of  Karra.  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  however  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  associated  with  those  who  planned  the  murder  of  Jalal’uddin. 
In  the  time  of  ‘Ala’uddin  he  first  appears  at  Rantambhor  amongst  those 
young  officers  who  chalked  out  the  policy  and  programme  of  that  monarch. 
Bami  speaks  well  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  but  places  him  amongst  the  notables  of 
the  “  second  generation,”  who  came  to  prominence  in  the  time  of  ‘Ala’ud- 
dln.  In  1300  Malik  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  Shihab  Sultan!  was  sent  against  Malwa  to 
“  extirpate  the  rebels  of  that  country.”  He  was  later  sent  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  Gujarat.  When  Khusrau  ascended  the  throne  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was 
at  Delhi.  Ghazi  Malik  wrote  to  him  to  join  him,  but  he  palyed  a  waiting 
game  and,  to  save  his  life,  showed  the  Malik’s  letter  to  Khusrau.  but  at  the 
same  time  promised  the  Malik  to  stay  out  of  the  struggle  and  join  the 
Ghazi.  He  again  figures  amongst  the  prominent  officers  of  Muhammad 
Tughlaq.  during  whose  reign  he  held  Oudh  and  Zafarabad. 

When  in  747  A.H.  (1346-47)  Mohammad  Tughlaq  led  his  forces 
towards  Hindustan,  he  was  joined  at  Swargdwari  by  'Ain-ul-Mulk. 
Mohammad  Tughlaq  wanted  to  send  him  to  Daulatabad  with  his  cavalry, 
retainers,  and  brothers.  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  had  previously  been  joined  by  a 
large  number  of  writers  from  Delhi  who  had  been  accused  of  embezzle¬ 
ment,  and  he  had  the  armies  and  resources  of  the  Doab  at  his  command. 
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He  got  suspicious  of  the  Sultan  and  fled  from  Swargdawari  and  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Shakir ulla.  A  battle  was  fought  at  the  ford  of  Lidbah. 
Shahr-ul-Mulk  was  drowned,  and  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was  taken  prisoner.  Bare¬ 
headed,  he  was  mounted  on  an  a? s  and  taken  to  the  emperor,  who  kept  him 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  but  restored  him  to  favour  later  on.  Ibn-Batuta, 
who  was  present  at  this  campaign,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this 
incident.  'Ain-ul-Mulk  appears  to  have  wavered  again  in  his  loyalty  to 
Delhi  after  the  death  of  Mohammad  Tughlaq,  and  immediately  after  his 
accession  Ferdz  sent  his  forces  against  him.  The  latter,  however,  soon  after 
discovered  which  was  the  winning  horse,  went  over  to  the  side  of  Feroz, 
and  sent  him  the  letter  of  Khwaja  Jahan  inviting  him  to  join  forces  against 
Feroz.  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was  appointed  Mushrif-i-Mamalik  by  Feroz,  and 
according  to  Nizam’ uddin  he  was  made  Mustaufi  and  Mush r if  of  the 
Diwan. 

Shams-i-Siraj  ‘Aflf  gives  a  detailed  notice  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  and  I  re¬ 
produce  it  in  full  here  : 

“  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was  called  ‘Ain  Mahru.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  Sultan  Feroz  appointed  him  Ashraf-ul-Mamalik  at  the  ministry. 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk  was  an  intelligent,  accomplished,  and  learned  man,  and 
unsurpassed  in  wisdom,  ability  and  judgment.  From  motives  of  political 
expediency  Sultan  Mohammad  bin-Tughlaq  Shah  had  in  his  reign  visited 
■Ain-ul-Mulk  with  moanavi  punishment  (?),  because  of  the  improper  and 
unlawful  behaviour  of  his  brothers.  But  after  some  days  Sultan  Muham¬ 
mad  held  a  public  court,  and  a  small  carpet_was  placed  next  to  the  throne. 
He  summoned  to  this  court  all  the  Qadls,  ‘Alims,  Shaikhs,  Khans,  Maliks, 
notables,  and  the  general  public  from  all  directions.  When  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  court  had  assembled  in  a  short  time,  rubbed  their  foreheads 
on  the  ground  in  humble  submission,  and  with  all  reverence  stood  in  their 
respective  positions,  Sultan  Muhammad  commanded  all  the  courtiers  to 
be  brought  before  him.  When  they  came  near  him,  he  said,  ‘I  put  to  you 
a  question  : — If  a  man  should  lose  a  priceless  gem,  and  after  some  time 
find  it  lying  in  dirt,  should  he  pick  it  up  or  leave  it  there  ?’  The  nobles 
and  officers  of  the  empire  replied,  ‘It  should  be  picked  up.  It  would  not 
be  wise  to  leave  it  there.’  On  hearing  this  answer  the  Sultan  pointed 
towards  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  and  said,  ‘That  gem  of  mine  is  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  found  among  his  slovenly  brothers.  I  picked  him 
up  and  have  found  in  him  my  gem. ’  It  was  commanded  that  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
be  seated  on  the  carpet  referred  to  above.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  of  learning  in  the  reigns  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  Feroz  Shah,  one 
of  them  the  well-known  Tarassul-i-'Ain-ul-Mulki. 

“  On  receiving  the  office  of  Ashraf-i-Mamalik  in  Feroz  Shah’s 
reign  'Ain-ul-Mulk  occupied  his  seat  in  the  ministry  and  began  discharging 
his  duties  with  great  zeal,  checking  the  accounts  of  the  maqtas.  But,  under 
Divine  will,  differences  arose  between  him  and  Khan -e -Jahan,  the  minister, 
several  times.  Owing  to  the  extreme  bitterness  that  existed  between  them 
they  made  sarcastic  remarks  against  each  other.  Their  quarrel  reached 
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such  a  pitch  that  while  they  occupied  their  seats  in  the  office  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  palace  they  freely  indulged  in  raillery  and  exchanged 
insolent  remarks  ;  their  altercations  exceeded  all  bounds.  One  day,  while 
discussing  the  duties  of  Ashraf,  the  minister  said  to  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  ‘What 
has  the  Mushrif  to  do  with  the  register  of  expenditure,  that  he  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  demand  those  details  from  maqtas  ?  The  Mushrif  is  in 
charge  of  the  income.  The  duty  of  verification  ot  expenditure  belongs  to 
the  Mustaufi.’  Ain-ul-Mulk  retorted  :,  ‘What  concern  has  the  Mustaufi 
with  the  detailed  register  of  income  ?’  Both  went,  debating  and  exchang¬ 
ing  abusive  language,  before  the  Sultan  to  seek  his  decision  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  Mushrif  and  the  Mustaufi.  Sultan  Feroz  thereupon  passed 
an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  maqtas  and  other  officers  of  the  empire  should 
be  instructed  to  furnish  the  details  of  income  and  a  brief  account  of 
expenditure  to  the  Ishraf  office  ;  details  of  expenditure  and  a  summary  of 
income  to  the  Istifa’  office  ;  and  details  of  both  income  and  expenditure 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  From  that  time  up  to  this  day  that  ordinance 
of  Sultan  Feroz  was  issued  to  the  ministry  ;  while  before  that,  under  the 
former  Sultans,  the  officers  used  to  send  detailed  descriptions  (both  of 
income  and  expenditure)  to  all  the  three  offices.  The  contention  of  the 
two  parties  reached  such  a  height,  that  often,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
Khan-e-Tahan  openly  used  harsh  language  in  the  face  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
who  also  replied  in  a  similar  strain,  without  observing  the  slightest  delicacy. 

“  It  has  been  related  to  the  writer  that  once  Sultan  Feroz  went  out 
of  Delhi  on  a  hunting  expedition,  accompanied  by  Khan-e-Tahan  Maqbul 
and  the  impertinent  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk.  The  emperor  had  encamped  at  a 
place.  At  mid-day  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  suddenly  rode  from  his  tent.  On 
reaching  the  entrance  of  Khan-e-Tahan’s  camp,  he  alighted  from  his  horse 
and  entered.  The  Khan’s  attendants  informed  him  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
arrival,  but  before  he  had  come  out  of  his  tent  to  receive  Malik  one  of 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s  companions  pointed  out  that  the  camp  they  had  entered 
was  Khan-e-Tahan’s.  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  thereupon  reprimanded  his  men  and 
said,  ‘  O  absent-minded  fellows,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  when  I  had 
alighted  before  the  minister’s  camp  ?’  Saying  this  the  Malik  turned  back 
without  seeing  Khan-e-Tahan  and  proceeded  to  the  royal  camp  to  see  the 
Sultan.  When  Khan-e-Tahan  learnt  that  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  had  returned 
without  seeing  him  and  had  gone  to  the  royal  camp,  he  also  rode  to  the 
Sultan  and  complained  of  the  Malik’s  discourtesy.  Feroz  Shah  called 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  and  smilingly  addressed  him  thus,  ‘  Khwaja  ‘Ain-ul-Din, 
what  was  the  reason  for  your  entering  Khan-e-Tahan’s  camp,  and  then 
returning  without  seeing  him  ?  You  ought  to  have  seen  him  at  least  F 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk  touched  upon  secrets  of  government  (?)  in  replying  :  ‘This 
servant  had  not  intended  to  go  to  Khan-e-Jahan’s  camp.  I  was  coming  to 
the  royal  camp,  but  alighted  at  Khan-e-Tahan’s  door  by  mistake.  This 
error  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  two  camps.  The  king  has  the  red  tent,  and  the  minister  has  also  the 
red  tent ;  the  king  has  the  reception-tent,  the  court-tent  and  the  sleeping,- 
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tent,  and  the  minister  also  has  similar  tents  ;  elephants  stand  before  the 
minister’s  door  just  as  they  stand  before  the  king’s  door.’  When  the  am¬ 
bitious  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  had  finished  his  perverted  speech,  Khan-e-Tahan 
retorted,  ‘My  stay  in  this  country  is  no  longer  possible,  and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  holy  Ka'ba.  For  up  to  this  day  contention  between  us  was 
concerned  with  money  ;  in  whatever  fashion  it  could  be  possible  we  carried 
on.  But  now  the  mischievous  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  has  caused  a  rift  between  me 
and  the  emperor  and  my  life  is  no  more  secure.  Travelling  provisions  may 
be  given  to  me  for  my  journey  to  the  holy  Ka'ba  !’  The  Sultan  rose  and 
retired  into  privacy,  meditating  on  the  discord  between  the  two  officers. 

“  The  dispute  continued  unabated,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
all  that  passed  between  the  minister  and  the  Mushrif.  One  day  both  were 
sitting  in  the  ministry,  exchanging  extremely  bitter  remarks,  when, 
suddenly,  the  minister  said  to  the  face  of  the  Mushrif — ‘You  villain  ! 
rascal !!’  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  replied  insultingly,  and  used  foul  language.  His 
Majesty  was  then  in  his  private  chambers,  whither  the  minister  repaired. 
On  finding  him  extremely  excited,  the  Sultan  enquired,  ‘Khan-e-Tahan  ! 
what  is  the  matter  ?’  that  is,  what  had  brought  him  there  in  the  Sultan’s 
hours  of  retirement .  The  minister  replied,  ‘This  villainous  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
sitting  in  the  ministry,  has  used  improper  language  to  the  very  face  of  this 
servant  of  the  lord  of  the  world.  His  Majesty,  having  favoured  his  servant, 
has  exalted  him  to  the  dignity  of  minister,  and,  trusting  in  him,  has  placed 
him  on  the  masnad.  If  anybody  enviously  insults  me  at  that  place,  what 
prestige  will  be  left  to  me  ?  When  His  Majesty's  trusted  servants  lose 
their  dignity,  they  also  lose  credit  among  the  people.  Orders  may  gracious¬ 
ly  be  issued  for  the  bestowal  of  the  masnad  on  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk.  ’  After  some 
reflection  the  Sultan  replied,  ‘Khan-e-Jahan,  I  have  placed  the  ministry 
under  your  charge.  All  its  officers  are  your  subordinates.  Whomsoever 
you  keep,  he  remains  ;  whoever  is  removed  by  you,  is  dismissed.  If 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk  treats  you  with  contempt,  remove  him  from  the  Ishraf 
office  and  appoint  somebody  else  in  his  place.’  At  the  same  time  Khan-e- 
Jahan  also  received  royal  robes,  and  returned  home,  rejoicing  and  trium¬ 
phant.  He  sent  the  superintendent  of  the  ministry  to  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  with 
orders  for  his  dismissal  from  the  Ishraf  office.  How  splendid  !  Whose 
gifts  are  these  !  The  magnificence,  dignity,  and  power  of  Khan-e-Jahan  ! 
Whenever  the  king  returned  to  the  city  from  a  hunting  expedition  and 
Khan-e-Tahan  fell  at  his  feet  for  the  first  time,  the  king  alighted  from  his 
horse,  embraced  Khan-e-Tahan  and  made  many  enquiries  about  him.  So 
long  as  the  Khan  lived,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  between  him  and 
the  king.  Returning  to  the  subject,  when  the  order  of  dismissal  was 
delivered  to  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  and  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  Ishraf, 
he  did  not  come  to  the  palace  for  three  days.  After  the  third  day  he  saluted 
the  Sultan  from  the  place  of  obeisance.  Sultan  Feroz  called  him  near  and 
said,  ‘Khwaia  ‘Ain-ud-Din,  listen  !  Countries  are  ruined  by  dissensions, 
and  people,  young  and  old,  are  driven  to  despair.  As  under  Divine  will 
differences  exist  between  you  and  Khan-e-Tahan,  the  iqtas  of  Multan  and 
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Bhakkar  and  Siwistan  are  conferred  on  you.  Go  to  the  iqtas  and  assume 
charge.’  The  Malik  frankly  remarked,  ‘When  I  carry  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  those  lands  and  collect  revenue,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
render  accounts  to  the  ministry  :  I  will  present  them  before  Your  Majesty.’ 

‘  Khwaja  ‘Ain-ud-Din,  I  remove  the  iqtas  of  Multan  (  &c.)  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  ministry,’  said  the  Sultan,  adding  ,  ‘Whatever  you  have  to 
say  about  your  work  in  the  iqtas  of  Multan  (  &c.)  will  be  attended  to.  A 
note  from  you  will  be  enough.  ’  On  these  terms  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  accepted 
the  iqtas  of  Multan. 

"  God  be  praised  !  A  wonderful  story  which  deserves  a  place  in 
history  is  told  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk.  The  dismissal  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  on  account 
of  Khan-e-Jahan  alarmed  the  trusted  courtiers  of  Feroz  Shah,  who  all 
assembled  at  a  place  and  passed  the  following  resolution  : — ‘  It  is  not  a 
fortunate  occurrence  that  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  should  have  been  dismissed  on 
account  of  Khan-e-Tahan.  For  if  this  has  happened  to  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  today, 
the  same  thing  might  happen  to  any  of  us  tomorrow  !’  They  all  (continued 
and  at  last)  turned  his  heart  from  Khan-e-Tahan,  and  tried  to  bring  the 
Khan  into  disfavour.  Feroz  Shah  was  a  sagacious  and  discerning  ruler.  He 
remarked,  ‘If  Khwaja  ‘Ain-ud-Din  had  been  here,  his  opinion  would 
have  been  taken  about  the  matter.’  The  Malik  had  already  started  for  the 
iqtas  of  Multan.  When  he  had  reached  Isma'il,  24  karohs  from  Delhi,  he 
received  a  farman  from  the  king  directing  him  to  leave  his  baggage  there 
and  hasten  back  ;  he  was  wanted  on  an  urgent  matter,  and  should  return 
when  he  had  heard  it.  When  he  arrived  in  Delhi  the  Sultan  held  a  private 
council  with  him  and  the  other  courtiers.  Every  one  of  the  faithful  council¬ 
lors  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  light  of  his  mature  experience,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  give  the  minister  such  a  long  rope,  and  that  his  actions 
needed  to  be  watched.  The  Sultan  turned  to  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  for  his  opinion, 
which  was  full  of  political  wisdom  :  ‘  A  measure  like  this  may  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  empire  ;  whoever  plans  to  do  things  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  a  well-wisher  of  the  state.  For  Khan-e-Tahan  is  a  wise  and  incomparable 
minister.  Who  knows  what  might  follow  if  things  went  on  at  this  rate  ? 
Can  this  make  for  the  stability  of  the  empire  ?  No,  on  the  other  hand  the 
ship  of  state  will  founder  and  this  may  bring  about  a  disaster  to  the  empire! 
(Do  not  draw  the  sword  on  the  throat  of  a  well-wisher  for  every  fault  that 
he  commits).’  The  Emperor  was  immensely  pleased  with  the  words  of 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  and  further  consulted  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed. 
The  faithful  Malik  continued,  ‘  It  is  not  possible  that  the  minister  should 
not  have  been  secretly  informed  of  these  proceedings.  He  may  be  sent  for 
and  informed  (of  the  decision),  so  that  all  fear  and  apprehension  may  be 
removed  from  his  mind.  He  should  be  perfectly  reassured,  so  that  he  may 
pursue  the  duties  of  state  without  any  anxious  cares.  Otherwise,  because 
of  the  apprehensions  that  already  exist  in  his  mind,  he  may  always  consider 
his  life  to  be  in  danger  and  consequently  may  not  be  able  to  discharge  his 
arduous  duties  properly.  In  course  of  time  the  affairs  of  government  will 
take  their  normal  course.’  Some  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
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proceedings  have  informed  the  writer  that  the  Sultan  at  once  sent  for 
Khan-e-Jahan.  When  the  courtiers  brought  in  the  Khan  and  informed 
him  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  meeting,  he  was  lost  in  amazement  and 
sat  down,  melancholy  and  dejected.  As  the  Sultan  saw  that  the  faithful 
minister  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  gave  him  assurances  of  his 
pleasure  and,  clothing  him  in  his  own  royal  robe,  sent  him  back  with 
every  mark  of  honour  and  favour.  The  minister  returned,  pleased  and 
satisfied,  and,  taking  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  in  his  embrace,  said,  ‘I  never  knew  that 
you  had  such  a  great  regard  for  me  !  I  was  wrong  to  have  entertained 
unkind  feelings  about  you.’  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  candidly  replied,  ‘  You 
should  not  think  that  I  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  for  your  sake.  The 
enmity  and  ill-will  that  existed  between  you  and  myself  still  exist.  All 
that  1  said  was  for  the  safety  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  and  power  !’ 
Although  Khan-e-Jahan  insisted  that  'Ain-ul-Mulk  should  come  with  him 
to  his  house,  the  Malik  would  not  agree.  Aye,  strange  are  the  secrets 
written  on  the  tablet  of  empire  !  When  the  Sultan  was  informed  of  this, 
he  read  the  verse  :  ‘  (A  wise  mortal  enemy  is  better  than  a  foolish  friend!).’ 

“  Nothing  is  heard  of  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk  after  this.  He  is  known  to  have 
lived  up  to  1362  A.D.  and  probably  died  soon  after.” 

I  give  below  a  translation  of  three  letters  of  Mahru.  Some  of  the 
passages  in  this  mutilated  manuscript  are  difficult  to  decipher  and  where 
the  text  is  obscure  or  apparently  incorrect  and  incomplete  I  have  given  a 
free  translation. 


1. 

This  Mandate  u;as  issued  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Province  of 

Multan. 

The  aim  in  sending  prophets  and  apostles  (May  God  bless  them!)  and 
in  appointing  Imams  and  Walls  is  to  safeguard  the  welfare  and  the  rights 
of  the  life  and  property  of  Muslims,  so  that  there  is  a  saying  of  the  Amir 
of  the  Faithful,  ‘Omar  (to  this  effect),  “  Does  not  a  ruler  prohibit  that 
which  the  Qur’an  prohibits  ?  ”  that  is,  the  prohibitions  of  a  ruler  are 
mostly  the  prohibitions  of  the  Qur’an  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  saying  is 
derived  from  the  verse  of  the  Qur’an,  wherein  God  says,  ”  You  are  certainly 
greater  than  Allah  in  being  more  feared  in  their  hearts.”1 

The  Qur’an  is  understood  by  a  select  few,  who  understand  its  meaning 
and  deliberate  over  it  and  follow  the  truth  (of  these  teachings),  but  if  the 
people  at  large  who  do  not  fear  the  wrath  of  God  Almighty  were  not  to 
entertain  any  fear  of  the  king  or  the  Walls,  there  would  be  highway- 
robbery  and  murders  ;  the  life,  property,  and  well-being  of  the  Musalmans 
would  be  given  over  to  destruction.  Since  this  is  an  immutable  law 
according  to  the  Shari'at,  and  since  men  of  wicked  nature  are  overcome  by 
sensual  desires,  it  is  incumbent  that  such  people  should  be  admonished  and 


1.  SOra  Hashr,  part  XXVIII,  Sec.  2,  13. 
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prevented  (from  their  evil  actions),  so  that  such  practices  as  are  commend¬ 
able  may  take  a  turn  for  the  better  and  the  administ  ration  may  be  conducted 
according  to  the  Shari'at.  It  was  tor  these  reasons  that  the  administration 
of  justice  and  Ihtisab  of  the  province  of  Multan  were  entrusted  to  such 
and  such  a  person,  so  that  he  might  engage  in  this  noble  cause  and  religious 
affairs,  and  should  traverse  the  path  of  Shari'at  and  justice.  With  those 
persons  who  transgress  the  bounds  of  Shari'at  and  act  in  a  manner  which 
is  against  the  precepts  of  religion,  he  should  be  able  to  deal  firmly  and  in  a 
proper  manner  and  make  them  refrain  from  such  actions.  Especially  some 
villagers  of  Multan  take  as  wives  women  who  have  not  yet  been  divorced 
by  their  previous  husbands,  and  this  practice  which  is  held  illegal  by  all 
religions  is  rife  amongst  them  ;  he  should  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of 
it  or  warn  them  in  a  suitable  manner  as  becomes  a  Qiidl ;  and  when  God 
Almighty  has  made  legal  marriage  a  means  of  the  strengthening  of  one’s 
self,  and  procreation  of  children,  and  propagation  of  race,  and  the  continual 
existence  of  this  world,  and  based  it  on  a  pure  practice,  he  should  com¬ 
municate  the  sinfulness  of  an  adulterer  to  the  ears  of  wisdom,  according 
to  the  Qur’anic  verse,  “  And  go  not  high  to  fornication  ;  surely  it  is  an 
indecency  and  evil  is  the  way,  ”x  and  admonish  them  with  the  pearl¬ 
scattering  saying  of  the  Prophet  that  has  become  brilliant  and  widely 
known,  vis.  “  Nikah  (legal  marriage)  is  my  Sunnat,”  and  notify  through¬ 
out  the  village  of  Multan  this  sinful  action,  so  that  they  may  desist  from 
this  practice  current  amongst  them,  that  their  religious  beliefs  may  be 
correct  and  they  may  turn  to  God  who  is  the  creator  of  the  world  and 
shows  the  path  that  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong.  And  if  they  say, 
“Surely  we  found  our  fathers  in  this  course,  and  we  are  followers  in  their 
footsteps,”2  that  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  understand 
that  they  who  have  done  so  were  misguided,  except  those  who  by  the 
grace  of  God  died  as  Muslims  ;  so  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  divorce 
the  women  whom  they  have  kept  in  their  houses  and  should  observe  the 
period  of ‘Iddat,  so  that  the  children  that  are  born  to  them  should  be  deemed 
legitimate,  and  they  may  save  themselves  from  the  fire  of  hell.  Give  them 
a  period  of  one  month  to  mend  their  ways  as  mentioned  above,  and  to 
desist  from  illegal  things  by  following  the  legal  path  and  turn  from  sin  to 
obedience  ;  and  if,  after  this,  any  person's  inclination  to  this  evil  practice 
is  complained  of  to  you,  and  it  is  proved,  he  should  be  adequately  punished. 


2. 

This  Royal  Mandate  was  issued  ivith  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  Deputyship 
or  Viceroyalty  of  the  Multan  Province  upon  me  who  am  the  servant  of 
the  throne. 

[It  is  our  pleasure  to]  confer  greatness  and  express  kindness  in  the 
case  of  loyal  persons  who  are  the  creatures  of  our  Court  and  have  attained 

1.  Sera  Bani-Isr&’il,  part  XV,  4,  32.  2.  Alzai^raf,  part  XXV,  section  2,  23. 
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to  high  rank  under  us,  and  to  favour  the  great  Amirs  and  famous  Wazirs 
who  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and  loyalty  have  attained  to  positions 
of  trust,  and  on  account  of  their  true  faith  have  secured  a  central  position 
in  our  confidence,  and  whom,  because  of  their  brilliant  intellect  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  that  unravels  difficult  problems,  we  consider  to  be  the 
means  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  nation,  and  the 
cause  of  (securing)  the  good  things  of  religion  and  this  world.  We  have 
considered  it  our  foremost  duty  to  train  these  officers  of  State,  who  by  the 
antimony  of  their  skill  have  illumined  the  pupil  of  the  country,  and  have 
made  the  garden  of  religion  blossom  into  splendour  through  their  honesty. 
On  account  of  this  we  have  this  day  showered  our  bounties  on  the  Lord  of 
the  East,  the  Wazlr  ‘Ain-ul-Mulk,  Amin-ud-Dawla-wad-Din,  the  Con¬ 
queror  of  Infidelity  and  Infidels,  the  Destroyer  of  Wickedness  and  the 
Refractory,  the  Mine  of  Greatness,  the  Uniter  of  the  Sword  and  the  Pen,  the 
Master  of  Knowledge  and  Fortitude,  the  Commander  of  the  Persians,  the 
Grandee  of  the  Universe,  ‘Abdullah  Mahru,  the  Chosen  One  of  God,  whose 
countenance  is  adorned  with  greatness  and  zeal  and  who  excels  on  the 
field  of  bravery  and  chivalry.  And,  prompted  by  generosity,  we  have 
permitted  him  to  undertake  the  government  of  Multan  and  its  affairs, 
and  have  conferred  on  him  powers  to  unloosen  or  to  tie,  to  confiscate  or 
to  give  away,  to  appoint  or  to  remove  and  to  bestow  or  take  away  from 
people,  so  that  he  may,  by  his  experienced  judgment  and  bright  vision, 
see  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  And  he  will  display 
these  faculties  in  the  building  of  cities,  in  the  affording  of  comfort  to  the 
public  and  the  welfare  of  the  common  people,  with  whose  safety  and 
welfare  we  have  been  entrusted  in  this  world,  and  about  whom  we  shall  be 
addressed  and  cjuestioned  in  the  next  world.  Therefore,  he  should  act 
according  to  the  dictates  and  requirements  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  power,  and  make  justice,  favour,  beneficence  and  liberality  his 
guiding  principles,  because  they  constitute  pillars  of  state  and  are  the 
strengtheners  of  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  should  obey  the 
Qur’anic  verse,  “  Surely  Allah  enjoins  the  doing  of  justice  and  the  doing  of 
good  (to  others).”  And  the  instructions  to  be  followed  by  Maliks  and 
Amirs  of  that  iqtah  and  others,  such  as  the  councillors,  the  clerks,  and 
other  workers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  are  that  they  should  render 
strict  obedience  to  the  orders  contained  in  this  mandate,  so  that  in  time 
they  may  become  content,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  His  help. 


3- 

Agreement  to  be  executed  by  the  Maliks,  Prominent  Amirs  and  Khans, 
Well-Wishers  of  the  Court,  and.  Officers  of  the  State. 

The  institution  of  executing  bounds  and  firm  agreements  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  Almighty  Master  of  the  World  and  His  Apostle  and 
5* 
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from  ancient  times  adherents  and  servants  of  kings  who  are  religious 
minded,  have  always  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  an  expression  of  their 
loyalty  and  their  (personal)  nobility.  On  this  account  I  tender  submission 
voluntarily  and  with  pleasure,  and  with. honest  intention  and  in  good 
faith  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Universe,  the  God  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  God  of  the  heavenly  throne,  God  of  men  and  of 
genii,  God  on  whose  pavilion  of  splendour  the  dust  of  change  does  not 
settle,  God  whose  perfection  the  eye  of  deliberation  cannot  comprehend, 
since  his  determination  is  free  from  uncertainty  of  accident,  his  pure 
personality  without  partnership  or  a  partner  ;  God  who  has  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  the  faithful  the  word  :  “  You  who  believe  !  fulfil  the  obliga¬ 
tions  ;"x  God  who  has  made  it  obligatory  for  men  to  keep  their  promises, 
according  to  the  verse  of  the  Qur’an,  “  And  fulfil  the  covenant  of  Allah 
when  you  have  made  a  covenant  and  do  not  break  the  oaths  after  making 
them  fast;”2  and  by  the  name  of  God  who  is  Powerful,  the  Summon  or, 
the  Master  of  the  World,  the  Immortal,  I,  from  this  moment,  declare 
that  I  have  bound  myself  to  this  agreement,  have  strengthened  it  with 
oaths,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be  infidelity,  I  bind  myself,  to  be 
obedient  and  a  well-wisher  of  the  King  of  the  world,  the  Deputy  of  the 
Amir  of  the  Faithful,  the  Caliph  of  theCherisher  of  the  World,  the  King 
of  Kings,  Al-Wathiq  by  help  of  the  Merciful  God,  Abul-Muzaffar  Feroz 
Shah,  who  (possesses  the  kingdom),  may  God  ever  preserve  his  kingdom 
and  his  suzerainty,  his  commands  and  his  dignity ;  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  SharFat  and  the  mandate  of  the  Imam  of  the  land,  is  vested 
with  absolute  sovereignty,  and  submission  and  obedience  to  whom  is 
obligatory  and  binding  on  all.  With  steadfastness  and  purity  of  heart  and 
pure  faith,  and  without  doubc,  (I  bind  myself  to  be)  a  well-wisher,  and. 
sincere  and  unswerving  (in  my  loyalty),  and  to  regard  his  (the  king’s) 
friends  as  my  friends  and  the  enemies  of  his  knigdom  as  my  enemies. 
I  will  abide  by  these  conditions  throughout  my  life,  and  on  no  account 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  oppose  the  armies,  or  the  retainers  or 
well-wishers  or  adherents  or  servants  of  the  court.  And  by  God  I  swear 
that  I  shall  not  waver  from  loyalty  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  will  never 
make  friendship  with  the  opponents  of  the  throne,  will  never  befriend  the 
ill-wishers  of  the  king,  will  never  either  overtly  or  covertly  or  by  words, 
action,  or  by  writing  oppose  the  throne,  and  will  never  think  of  doing  ill 
to  the  king,  and  never  entertain  evil  in  my  mind  against  the  king  in  render¬ 
ing  whatever  submission,  or  loyalty,  or  proper  service  may  be  within  my 
power  or  ability.  I  will  further  render  obedience  and  submission  and 
conform  to  orders  throughout  with  sincerity,  with  my  heart  and  soul, 
secretly  and  publicly,  and  will  never  come  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  even  if,  which  God  forbid,  my  sons  and  brothers  should  be  involved. 
I  would  leave  them  and  try  to  punish  and  extirpate  them  and  consider  it 
to  be  my  duty  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  God  Almighty,  as  laid 

1.  Part  XIV,  Sec.  13,  91. 

2.  Part  V,  Section  8,  59. 
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down  in  the  verse  of  the  Qur’an,  “  Obey  Allah  and  obey  the  Apostle  and 
those  in  authority  from  among  you.”1  I  render  thanks,  to  the  extent  of 
my  power  and  ability,  to  the  Court  for  its  bounties  ;  and  in  serving  the 
king  will  refrain  from  adopting  the  attitude  of  contumacy  or  opposition, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  eternal  wretchedness.  And  if,  God  forbid,  I  were  to 
transgress  this  agreement  and  were  to  act  against  all  these  conditions  and 
oaths,  or  even  against  one  of  them,  I  should  be  breaking  this  covenant  of 
mine  with  God,  and  on  the  Day  of  Judgement  may  I  be  set  amongst  those 
about  whom  the  Qur’anic  verse  has  spoken,  “  Who  break  the  covenant  of 
Allah,  etc.”2  And  may  I  turn  away  from  the  unity  of  Godhead,  the  reality 
of  the  Apostlehood  of  the  Prophet  Mohammad,  and  all  other  Prophets,  the 
angels,  the  Day  of  Judgement,  the  four  religions,  and  the  Holy  Books  ; 
and  whatever  women  I  have  or  wish  to  have  shall  be,  without  any  pretext 
or  interpretation  of  the  SharT'at,  divorced  from  me,  and  every  time  that  I 
contract  defective  marriage  by  pretence  or  by  decree  of  the  Qadi  of  the 
Shaf'ite  sect,  the  Nikah  will  not  be  valid.  And  every  slave  that  I  have  or 
buy  shall  forthwith  be  free.  I  have  admitted  all  the  above  conditions  and 
covenants  in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  a  sufficient  witness, 
and  his  angels,  and  have  taken  as  witnesses  those  who  are  present.  So 
that  henceforward  this  covenant  may  be  a  proof  of  >  he  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  by  me. 

Sh  ‘Abdul-RashId. 


i.  Part  I,  sec.  3,  27. 


IQBAL’S  CONCEPTION  OF  GOD 


IQRA.L1  is  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
he  is  a  poet-philosopher  or  a  philosopher-poet.  We  have  more 
poetical  writings2  of  his  than  purely  philosophical  ones,  and  while 
much  of  his  poetry  is  highly  finished,  of  his  philosophical  works, 
which  are  only  two,  one3  is  mainly  historical  and  the  other4  is  scholastic  in 
conception  and.  though  exhibiting  complete  unity  of  thought,  lacks  unity 
of  treatment.  These  facts  might  lead  one  to  think  that  he  is  first  a  poet 
and  then  a  philosopher. 

But  this  may  not  be  a  correct  estimate  of  Iqbal.  In  him  philosophy  and 
poetry  seem  to  be  indissolubly  blended  as  they  have  never  been  before  in 
any  great  thinker — not  even  in  Dante.  His  poetry  and  philosophy  are  both 
great.  Perhaps  his  poetry  is  so  because  of  his  philosophy  and  his  philosophy 
because  of  his  poetry.  In  the  development  of  his  mind  neither  element 
lagged  behind  :  there  was  a  balance  or  rather  a  blend  of  both  throughout. 

This  article  however  has  nothing  to  do  with  Iqbal’s  poetry.  Its  scope 
is  definitely  confined  to  his  philosophy,  and  in  this  only  to  his  conception 
of  God.  Iqbal’s  philosophy,  and  equally  his  idea  of  God,  passes  through 
three  periods.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  clear 
line  between  these  periods.  Nevertheless,  each  period,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bears  a  few  features  by  which  it  is  definitely  distinguishable  from  the 
remaining  two. 

In  the  first  period,  which  extends  from  1901  to  about  1908,  Iqbal 
conceives  of  God  as  Eternal  Beauty,  existing  in  independence  of,  and 
prior  to,  particulars  and  yet  being  revealed  in  them  all.  He  reveals  Himself 
in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  below,  in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  in  the 

I.  Sir  Mohammad  Iqbal,  m.a.,  ph.D.,  (1873-1938),  one  of  the  two  renowned  philosophical  poets  of 
Modern  India,  the  other  being  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

2.  The  following  are  Iqbal’s  poetical  works : — 

i.  Bdng-i-Dara  (The  Caravan  Bell),  ii.  Asrar-i-Khudx  (the  Secrets  of  the  Self)  translated  into  English 
by  Prof.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  iii.  Ramuz-i-Bekhudi  (The  Mysteries  of  Selflessness),  iv.  Paydm-i-Ma^hrxq 
(The  Message  of  the  East),  v.  Bdl-i-Jibril  (The  Wing  of  Gabriel),  vi.  Zabur-i-' Ajarn  (The  Testament 
of  Iran),  vii.  Javed  Ndma  (The  Book  Abiding),  ix.  Armugh<2n-i-Ijijdz  (The  Gift  of  Hedjaz),  x.  Musdfir 
(The  Traveller),  xi.  Pas  Chih  Bayed  Kard  (What  then  Must  be  Done  ?). 

3.  Metaphysics  in  Persia. 

4.  Six  Lectures ,  1930 ;  Revised  ed.  under  the  new  title  Religious  Thought  in  Islam,  O.  U.  P.,  1934. 
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rise  of  the  stars  and  the  fall  of  dew,  in  land  and  sea,  in  fire  and  flame,  in 
stones  and  trees,  in  birds  and  beasts,  in  scents  and  songs ;  but  nowhere 
does  He  reveal  Himself  more  than  in  the  eyes  of  Salima,  even  as  for  Dante 
He  is  revealed  nowhere  more  than  in  the  eyes  of  Beatrice.  Just  as  iron 
filings  are  attracted  by  a  magnet,  so  also  are  all  things  attracted  by  God. 
Thus  God  as  Eternal  Beauty  brings  into  existence  all  movements  of  things. 
Force  in  physical  objects,  growth  in  plants,  instinct  in  beasts,  and  will  in 
man,  are  mere  forms  of  this  attraction,  this  love  for  God.  Eternal  Beauty 
is,  therefore,  the  source,  the  essence  and  the  ideal  of  everything.  God  is 
universal  and  all-inclusive  like  the  ocean,  and  the  individual  is  like  a  drop. 
Again,  God  is  like  the  sun  and  the  individual  is  like  a  candle,  and  the  candle 
ceases  to  burn  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  Like  a  bubble  or  a  spark,  life  is 
transitory — nay,  the  whole  of  existence  is  transitory.1 

This  in  brief  is  Iqbal’s  conception  of  God  in  the  first  period  of  his 
thought.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  trace  its  source.  It  is  fundamentally 
Platonic.  For  Plato  also  regards  God  as  Eternal  Beauty,  as  a  universal 
nature  which  is  prior  to  particulars  and  is  manifested  in  them  all  as  form. 
He  also  regards  Him  as  an  ideal  to  which  we  are  all  moving,  and  he  also 
divorces  love  from  sex  implications,  giving  it  a  universal  import.  This 
Platonic  conception,  as  interpreted  by  Plotinus,  adopted  by  the  early 
Muslim  scholastics  and  adapted  to  pantheism  by  the  pantheistic  mystics, 
came  down  to  Iqbal  as  a  long  tradition  in  Persian  and  Urdu  poetry,  and 
was  supplemented  by  his  study  of  the  English  romantic  poets.  In  his  first 
idea  of  God,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  very  original. 
He  is  simply  conveying  to  us  in  beautiful  words  what  he  has  received  as  a 
heritage  of  history.  Nevertheless,  he  uses  this  idea  of  the  Godhead  as 
material  for  his  poems  in  a  hundred  and  one  novel  ways.  By  1908  he  was 
already  recognised  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  India,  and  his  creative 
genius  had  already  given  to  the  world  some  immortal  verse. 

The  second  period  of  Iqbal’s  mental  development  may  be  dated  from 
about  1908  to  1920.  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  this  period  is  Iqbal’s 
change  of  attitude  towards  the  distinction  he  draws  between  beauty  as 
revealed  in  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  beauty  on  the  other. 
To  begin  with,  as  we  have  noted,  he  regards  beauty  as  eternal  and  as  the 
efficient  and  final  cause  of  all  love,  all  desire  and  all  movement.  But  in  the 
second  period  there  is  a  change  in  this  position.  First  a  doubt  and  then  a 
kind  of  pessimism  has  crept  into  his  mind  about  the  eternity  of  beauty 
and  its  efficient  and  final  causalty .  Jalva-i-Husn,  Haqlqat-i-Husn,  Shabnam- 
oxvr-Sitare  and  the  second  part  of  the  first  verse  of  Sitara,  give  expression 
to  this  attitude.  Side  by  side  with  it  there  is  now  a  growing  conviction  of 
the  eternity  of  love,  desire,  pursuit  or  movement. 

From  1905  to  1908  Iqbal  studied  under  McTaggart  and  James  Ward  a 
Cambridge.  During  the  same  period  he  made  a  deep  study  of  RumI2  in 

1.  Bdng-i-Dard  (The  Caravan  Bell),  pp.  73,  84,  107,  117,  n8,  122,  127,  128  and  191. 

2.  Jal&l-ud-Dln  RumI,  the  well-known  Iranian  philosophical  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  chief 
work,  The  Mathruivi,  is  translated  into  English  by  R.  A.  Nicholson. 
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connection  with  his  Cambridge  thesis.  The  influence  of  McTaggart  and 
James  Ward  on  Iqbal  failed  to  make  itself  felt  till  after  his  return  from 
England  :  while  he  was  there,  he  remained  a  pantheistic  mystic.  This  is 
corroborated  by  McTaggart  in  his  letter  to  Iqbal  on  the  publication  of 
Nicholson’s  English  translation  of  his  “  Secrets  of  the  Self.  ”  “  Have  you 
not  changed  your  position  very  much  ?”  enquires  McTaggart,  and  adds, 
“  Surely,  in  the  days  when  we  used  to  talk  philosophy  together,  you  were 
much  more  a  pantheist  and  mystic?  ”  The  fact  that  this  remark  of 
McTaggart’s  has  been  quoted  by  Iqbal  himself  in  one  of  his  articles1 
without  any  challenge,  proves  that  he  regarded  it  as  true  of  his  position. 
In  about  1908,  however,  Iqbal  began  to  appreciate  McTaggart’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  personal  immortality.  He  also  began  to  see  an  identity  between  the 
theistic  pluralism  of  Ward  and  the  metaphysical  position  of  RumI,  and 
soon  became  a  theistic  pluralist  himself.  A  little  later  RumI  was  adopted 
by  him  as  his  spiritual  leader.  It  seems,  however,  that  RumI  was  adopted 
by  Iqbal  as  a  spiritual  leader  not  only  because  he  was  a  kindred  spirit, 
speaking  the  same  tongue2  and  sharing  with  him  a  mystic  philosophy,  a 

f)oetic  genius,  an  intense  religious  temper,  a  firm  belief  in  God,  and  a  deep 
ove  of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  These  merits  could  perhaps  be  found  also 
in  others.  Iqbal  took  RumI  as  his  life-long  guide  because,  and  perhaps 
chiefly  because,  RumI  anticipates  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  two 
new  finds — Nietzsche  and  Bergson. 

Though  Iqbal  had  a  working  knowledge  of  German  and  could  read 
German  authors  in  the  original,  the  translation  of  Nietzsche’s  entire  works 
into  English  between  1907  and  1911  made  these  works  even  more  accessi¬ 
ble  to  him.  Between  1910  and  1915,  Bergson’s  books  were  translated  into 
English  by  Wildon  Carr,  Slosson,  Hulme,  Mitchell,  Pogson,  Paul  and 
Palmer  ;  and  Iqbal,  who  did  not  know  French,  had  access  to  these  also. 

Now  he  discovered  that  besides  Ruml’s  affinity  with  Ward,  there  is  also 
affinity  between  him  on  the  one  side  and  Nietzsche  and  Bergson  on  the 
other.  RumI,  like  Nietzsche,  believes  in  evolution,  in  the  freedom,  possibili¬ 
ties  and  eternity  of  the  self,  in  the  will  to  power,  in  the  value  of  super-egos, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  for  the  construction  of  the  new.  And 
like  Bergson  he  believes  in  movement  as  the  essence  of  reality,  and  in 
intuition  as  the  source  of  knowledge.3  This  vitalistic  position  was  reinforced 
in  Iqbal’s  mind  by  the  influence  of  Macdougall’s  Social  Psychology  and 
Outlines  of  Psychology,  published  in  1908  and  1910  respectively.  Tn  these 
works  life  is  identified  with  Bergson’s  elan  vital  and  the  sentiment  of  self- 
regard  is  regarded  as  the  core  of  human  personality.  All  these  ideas  form 
the  key-notes  of  Iqbal’s  philosophy  in  the  second  period. 

Thus,  under  the  leadership  of  an  old  oriental  philosopher  and  with  the 
aid  of  several  modern  European  thinkers,  Iqbal  began  to  develop  his  own 

i,  IqbJl,  McTaggart’s  Philosophy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  East  India  Society ;  reprinted  in  Truth,  Lahore, 
July,  1937* 

2.  Much  of  Iqbal's  poetry  is  written  in  Persian. 

3.  Cf.  RumI  The  Mathnairi,  translated  by  R.  A.  Nicholson. 
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philosophy,  which,  in  view  of  its  most  prominent  feature  during  this 
second  period  of  his  thought,  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  self. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  philosophy  that  one  must  understand  Iqbal’s 
ever-increasing  emphasis  on  the  efficiency  and  eternity  of  will  and  his 
ever-decreasing  belief  in  the  efficiency  and  eternity  of  beauty — a  change 
in  his  attitude  which  takes  him  far  away  from  Platonism  and  pantheistic 
mysticism. 

Iqbal  formulates  his  new  philosophy  in  the  later  poems  of  Bang-i-Dara, 
in  Asrar-i-Khudi  and  in  Ramuz-i-Bekhudi.  His  thought  is  now  guided  by 
the  concept  of  the  self,  which  is  regarded  as  a  dynamic  centre  of  desires, 
pursuits,  aspirations,  efforts,  resolves,  power  and  action.  The  self  does  not 
exist  in  time,  but  time  is  dynamism  of  the  self.  It  is  action  and,  like  a 
sword,  carves  its  way  through  all  difficulties,  obstacles  or  hindrances. 
Time  as  action  is  life,  and  life  is  self ;  therefore  time,  life,  and  self  are  all 
three  compared  to  a  sword. 

The  so-called  external  world  with  all  its  sensuous  wealth,  including 
serial  time  and  space,  and  the  so-called  world  of  feelings,  ideas  and  ideals, 
are  both  creations  of  the  self.  Following  Fichte  and  Ward,  Iqbal  tells  us 
that  the  self  posits  from  itself  the  not-self  for  its  own  perfection.  The 
sensible  world  is  the  self’s  own  creation.  All  the  beauties  of  Nature  are, 
therefore,  the  creatures  of  our  own  wills.  Desires  create  them,  not  they 
desires. 

God,  the  ultimate  reality,  is  the  Absolute  Self,  the  Supreme  Ego.  He 
is  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  Eternal  Beauty — as  block  reality.  Plato 
and  poets  like  Hafiz  who  hold  such  a  view  are  all  to  be  condemned.  God 
is  now  regarded  as  Eternal  Will,  and  beauty  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  an 
attribute  of  His,  an  attribute  which  covers  now  both  the  aesthetic  and  the 
moral  value.  Instead  of  God’s  beauty,  His  unity  is  now  emphasised. 
Belief  in  unity  is  shown  to  have  high  pragmatic  value,  for  it  gives  unity  of 
purpose  and  strength  to  individuals,  nations,  and  mankind  as  a  whole  ; 
enhances  power  ;  creates  ever-increasing  desires,  hopes  and  aspirations  ; 
and  removes  all  cowardice  and  all  fear  of  the  other-than-God. 

God  reflects  Himself,  not  in  the  sensible  world  but  in  the  finite  self 
and  for  that  reason  approach  to  Him  is  possible  only  through  the  self. 
Search  after  God  is  therefore  conditional  upon  a  search  after  one’s  self. 
Again,  God  is  not  to  be  sought  by  begging  and  beseeching,  for  that  shows 
weakness  and  helplessness.  Nearness  to  God  must  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  self.  Man  should  seek  Him  by  the  strength  of  his  own  will. 
He  should  rather  capture  Him  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  hunter  captures 
his  game.  But  God  is  anxious  Himself  to  be  captured,  being  as  much  in 
search  of  man  as  man  is  in  search  of  Him.  Having  found  God,  one  is  not 
to  allow  oneself  to  be  absorbed  in  Him  and  be  thus  annihilated.  On  the 
other  hand  one  should  absorb  God  within  oneself — absorb  as  much  of 
His  attributes  as  one  possibly  can,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  this  possibility. 
By  absorbing  God  within  itself  the  ego  grows.  When  it  grows  into  a 
super-ego,  it  rises  to  the  rank  of  the  viceregency  of  God. 
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Such  in  brief  is  Iqbal’s  conception  of  God  at  this  second  period  of  his 
thought. 

The  third  period  of  Iqbal’s  mental  development  extends  from  about 
1920  to  the  date  of  his  death.  If  the  second  period  be  regarded  as  a  period 
of  growth.,  this  should  be  taken  as  a  period  of  maturity.  Iqbal  has  already 
accepted  the  influences  which  his  genius  has  allowed  him  to  accept.  He  has 
collected  the  elements  of  his  synthesis  and  now  elaborates  them  into  an 
all-round  system.  This  he  does  in  eight  works  which  were  brought  out  in 
rapid  succession  between  1923  and  1938.  His  philosophy  in  this  period 
may  be  aptly  described  as  the  philosophy  of  change.  The  idea  of  Reality 
as  self  is  still  prominent,  but  that  of  change  is  more  so. 

Since  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  confined  to  Iqbal's  conception  of  God, 
all  other  aspects  of  his  system  are  ignored,  and  a  brief  account  is  now  given 
of  his  views  about  God  in  their  final  form. 

God  is  “  Reality  as  a  whole,  ”  and  Reality  as  a  whole  is  essentially 
spiritual — spiritual  in  the  sense  of  being  an  individual  and  an  ego.  He  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  ego,  because  like  the  human  self,  He  is  “  an  organising 
principle  of  unity,  a  synthesis  which  holds  together  and  focalises  the 
dispensing  dispositions  of  His  living  organism  for  a  constructive  purpose.  ” 
He  is  an  ego  also  because  He  responds  to  our  reflection  and  our  prayer  ; 
for  “  the  real  test  of  a  self  is  whether  it  responds  to  the  call  of  another  self.”1 
Strictly  speaking,  He  is  not  an  ego,  but  the  Absolute  Ego.  He  is  absolute 
because  He  is  all-inclusive  and  there  is  nothing  outside  Him. 

The  Absolute  Ego  is  not  static  like  the  universe  as  conceived  by 
Aristotle.  He  is  a  creative  spirit,  a  dynamic  will  or  living  energy,  and, 
since  there  is  nothing  besides  Him  to  put  a  limit  to  Him,  He  is  an  absolutely 
free  creative  spirit.  He  is  also  infinite.  But  He  is  not  infinite  in  the  spatial 
sense,  for  spatial  infinities  are  not  absolute.  His  infinity  is  intensive,  not 
extensive,  and  consists  in  the  infinite  inner  possibilities  of  His  creative 
activity.  His  being  a  free  living  energy  with  infinite  creative  possibilities 
means  that  He  is  omnipotent. 

The  Ultimate  Ego  is  then  an  omnipotent  energy,  a  free  becoming,  a 
creative  movement.  It  may  be  said  that  to  think  of  movement  which  is 
not  the  movement  of  some  objects  is  impossible.  To  this  Iqbal’s  answer  is 
that  things  can  be  derived  from  movement,  but  movement  cannot  be 
derived  from  immobile  things,  that  movement  is  original,  static  things  are 
derivative,  and  that  they  become  static  because  they  are  derived  from 
movement  by  finite  thought  working  with  static  concepts.  And  he  finds 
enough  support  for  his  view  in  modern  physics,  which  reduces  all  physical 
things  to  mere  centres  of  energy. 

If  then  the  Ultimate  Ego  is  an  all-inclusive  movement,  is  He  not  con¬ 
stantly  changing?  No,  and  yes.  No,  because,  according  to  Iqbal,  change 
cannot  be  predicated  of  Him  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  predicated  of  us,  as 
a  serial  change — a  succession  from  situation  to  situation,  determined  by 
our  pursuits  within  the  limitations  of  a  nature  surrounded  by  obstructing 


1.  Iqbal,  McTaggart's  Philosophy ,  as  above. 
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environment.  Yes,  because  change  is  an  attribute  of  His  in  another  sense. 

In  our  case  serial  change  implies  want,  limitation;  imperfection.  The 
Absolute  Ego  is  the  whole  of  Reality.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  an  alien 
Universe.  Therefore,  change  as  a  movement  from  one  imperfect  state  to  a 
relatively  more  perfect  state,  or  vice  versa,  is  inapplicable  to  Him.  The 
conception  of  serial  time  does  not  apply  to  Him.  He  is  a  continuous 
creation,  and  therefore  changes  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  continuous 
creation  or  continuous  flow  of  energy  can  be  said  to  change.  But  change  as 
continuous  creation  does  not  imply  imperfection.  We  should  not  repeat 
the  mistake  of  Aristotle  and  Ibn-Hazm1  and  conceive  perfection  as  a  final 
stage  of  completion.  Such  a  stage  must  be  characterised  by  inaction.  To 
think  of  the  Ultimate  Ego  as  perfect  in  this  sense  is  to  make  Him  “  an 
utterly  inactive,  motiveless  and  stagnant  neutrality — an  absolute  nothing.  ” 
A  perfect  individuality  means  to  Iqbal,  as  to  Bergson,  an  organic  whole  of 
which  no  detached  part  can  live  separately.  The  Ultimate  Ego  is  perfect 
in  this  sense  but  not  only  in  this  sense.  His  perfection  also  implies  “  The 
infinite  scope  of  his  creative  vision.  ”  His  “  not -yet,  ”  therefore,  means 
the  infinite  creative  possibilities  of  his  being.  He  is  perfect  then  as  an 
unfailing  being  which  retains  its  all-inclusive  wholeness  throughout,  and 
the  vision  of  which  has  infinite  creative  possibilities. 

From  the  perfection  of  the  Absolute  Ego’s  individuality  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  reproduction  in  Him,  for  reproduction  is  building  up  a  new 
organism — a  duplication — out  of  a  detached  fragment  of  the  old.  He,  as  a 
perfect  ego,  as  absolutely  unique,  cannot  be  conceived  as  procreating  His 
own  equals  and  “  harbouring  His  rivals  at  home.  ”  He,  therefore,  has  no 
progeny. 

If  God  or  the  Absolute  Ego  or  the  whole  of  Reality  is  a  freely,  infinitely 
and  perfectly  creative,  all-powerful  movement,  are  we  to  say,  with  Brown¬ 
ing,  that  he  is  also  all-good,  or,  with  Schopenhauer,  that  He  is  all-evil  ? 
“  The  issue,  ”  says  Iqbal,  “  cannot  be  finally  decided  at  the  present  stage 
ol  our  knowledge  of  the  Universe.  ”  The  fact  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
stands  out  prominent  in  the  life  of  nature.  But  evil  arises  from  the  conflict 
of  opposing  individuals,  and  is  therefore  relative  to  finite  beings.  Again 
“  good  and  evil,  though  opposites,  must  fall  under  the  same  whole.  ” 
“  But  here,”  we  are  told,  “  we  pass  the  boundaries  of  pure  thought  and  can 
see  our  way  only  by  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  goodness.  ” 

The  Absolute  Ego  is  also  omniscient,  but  His  knowledge  is  not,  like 
the  knowledge  of  a  finite  being,  discursive — always  moving  round  a  verit¬ 
able  “  other.  ”  Since  there  is  no  other  for  Him,  His  knowledge  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  the  same  perspective  as  human  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  right  to  think  with  Jalal-ud-Dln  Dawwanl,2  ‘Iraqi,3  and 

1 .  A  Spanish  Muslim  philosopher  of  the  eleventh  century. 

2.  A  Muslim  thinker  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  author  of  the  celebrated  work  Akh,laq-i-Jaldli. 

3.  Fakhr-ud-Din  Ibrahim  of  Ilamaddn,  better  known  by  his  poetical  nom-de-guerre  of  ‘IrSql,  a  poet, 

mystic  and  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pupil  of  Muhiyyud-Din  ibn  al-'Arabl  and  author 
of  Lama4dt  (Flashes). 
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Royce  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  Ego  is  a  single  indivisible  act  of 
perception,  grasping  the  entire  sweep  of  history,  regarded  as  a  sequence  of 
events.  This  would  be  attributing  to  Him  a  kind  of  passive  omniscience — • 
a  mere  awareness  of  an  already  finished  structure.  His  knowledge  is  not 
like  a  mirror-reflection  of  His  all-inclusive  being.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a 
mirror-reflection  of  a  preordained  order  of  events,  then  no  scope  is  left  for 
initiative,  novelty  and  free  creativeness.  We  must  therefore  conceive  of 
His  knowledge  as  a  perfectly  self-conscious,  living,  creative  activity — an 
activity  in  which  knowing  and  creating  are  one.  Unfortunately  we  possess 
no  words  to  express  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  also  at  the  same  time 
creative  of  its  own  object.  His  activity  is  at  once  the  knowing  and  the 
creating  of  the  object  of  knowledge. 

Bergson  is  wrong  in  taking  Reality  as  a  mere  free  creative  vitality  of  the 
nature  of  will,  in  regarding  it  as  split  into  plurality  of  things  by  thought, 
and  thus  in  creating  a  dualism  of  thought  and  will.  He  is  right  in  holding 
that  intellect  is  a  spatialising  activity  of  the  finite  self.  But  it  is  not  only 
that.  Thought  is  also  a  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Ultimate  Ego.  He  is  not 
pure  will.  He  is  a  conscious  organic  growth — a  consciously  free  becoming,  a 
creative  movement  in  which  thought  and  being  are  really  one.  His  thought 
and  being  are  one,  the  future  itself  is  nothing  but  the  open  possibilities  of 
creation. 

This  discussion  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  time  with  the 
Ultimate  Ego.  He  is  eternal,  but,  as  has  been  said  before,  not  so  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  thing  is  supposed  to  last  for  all  time.  This  implies  a 
wrong  view  of  time.  It  makes  time  external  to  Him.  He  is  constant  move¬ 
ment,  constant  change,  and  change  is  indeed  unthinkable  without  time. 
But  His  time  is  not  a  serial  time  to  which  the  distinctions  of  past,  present, 
and  future  are  essential ;  it  is  change  without  succession.  If  we  were  to 
imagine  time  as  applied  to  Him  as  a  line,  then  it  is  not  a  line  already  drawn 
for  Him  to  move  on.  It  must  be  imagined  as  a  line-in-the-drawing,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  thought  of  as  untraversed  future.  But  it  is  wrong  to 
imagine  the  time  of  the  Ultimate  Ego  in  spatial  terms.  It  is  pure  duration. 
But  what  is  pure  duration  ?  The  nature  of  pure  duration  is  “  revealed  by  a 
deeper  analysis  of  our  own  conscious  experience.  "  Ordinarily  we  take 
our  experiences  to  be  in  serial  time.  But  “  it  is  in  the  moments  of  profound 
meditation  that  we  sink  into  our  deeper  self  and  reach  the  inner  centre  of 
experience.  In  the  life-process  of  this  deeper  ego  the  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness  melt  into  each  other.  The  unity  of  this  ego  is  like  the  unity  of  the 
germ  in  which  the  experiences  of  its  individual  ancestors  exist,  not  as  a 
plurality,  but  as  a  unity  in  which  every  experience  permeates  the  whole. 
There  is  no  numerical  distinctness  of  states  in  the  totality  of  the  inner  ego. 
“  There  is  change  and  movement,  but  this  change  and  movement  are 
indivisible.  Their  elements  interpenetrate  and  are  wholly  non-serial  in 
character.  ”  Pure  time  of  our  own  true  self  then  is  not  a  string  of  separate 
instants.  It  is  time  regarded  as  prior  to  the  discloser  of  its  possibilities. 
“  It  is  time  as  felt,  not  as  thought  and  calculated.  ”  It  is  not  something 
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outside  in  which  the  ego  moves  ;  it  is  “  its  inward  reach,  its  realisable 
possibilities  which  live  within  the  depths  of  its  nature,  ”  and  are  being 
actualised  in  a  free  creative  movement.  It  is  intensive  time,  not  extensive. 
It  is  not  prior  to  self,  as  Bergson  wrongly  thinks.  Neither  pure  time  nor 
pure  space  can  hold  together  multiplicity.  It  is  the  act  of  the  self  which  can 
seize  it  in  an  organic  wholeness  of  synthesis.  “  To  be  in  pure  duration  is 
identical  with  being  a  self.  ” 

The  time  of  the'Ultimate  Ego,  on  our  own  analogy,  is  also  pure  in  the 
above  sense.  It  is  His  creative  movement,  regarded  inwardly  as  the  infinite 
inherent  possibilities  of  His  nature,  unfolding  themselves  in  ever-new 
creations.  He  is  pure  duration,  in  which  thought,  activity,  and  purpose 
interpenetrate  to  form  a  unity — a  unity  in  which  the  past  is  rolled  into  the 
present  and  the  future  exists  in  the  form  of  open  possibilities. 

According  to  Iqbal,  Bergson  rightly  holds  that  experience  is  the  past 
moving  along  and  rolling  into  the  present,  but  he  is  wrong  in  denying  the 
teleological  character  to  reality  on  the  ground  that  “the  portals  of  the 
future 'must  remain  wide  open  to  Reality.”  Bergson’s  objection,  says 
Iqbal,  is  sound  if  by  teleology  be  meant  the  working  out  of  a  preordained 
end.  Such  a  view,  however,  would  make  the  temporal  order  of  things  a 
mere  reproduction  or  an  imitation  of  an  already  determined  and  completed 
eternal  mould.  It  would  make  pure  time  inapplicable  to  Reality.  The 
Ultimate  Ego  is  devoid  of  purpose,  if  by  purpose  is  meant  a  foreseen 
end — a  far  off  fixed  predetermined  destination  to  which  He  is  moving. 

The  Ultimate  Ego  is  purposive,  but  not  in  the  above  sense.  He  is 
purposive  in  the  sense  in  which  our  owm  consciousness  is  purposive.  Our 
unity  of  consciousness  does  not  only  fold  within  itself  the  past  but  has  a 
forward  movement  also.  It  has  reference  to  a  purpose,  and  purpose  cannot 
be  conceived  without  reference  to  the  future.  Purpose  is  really  nothing 
but:  a  forward  movement  in  consciousness. 

Remembering  and  anticipating  both  operate  in  our  present  state  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  On  the  analogy  of  our  own  consciousness,  the  Ultimate  Ego  is 
through  and  through  purposive  in  the  sense  that  in  bringing  Himself  to 
each  fulfilment  by  preserving  and  supplementing  the  past  He  has  a  forward 
movement.  It  further  means  that  He  is  not  a  mere  vital  impulse,  but  is 
selective  and  is  capable  of  ideas  as  living  parts  of  His  organism,  rich  with 
the  wealth  of  possibilities,  the  very  thinking  and  selecting  of  the  details  of 
which  would  mean  their  creation.  Thus  He  holds  up  as  a  present  reality 
not  only  the  entire  past  within  His  unity  throughout  His  movement  but 
also  the  entire  possibilities  of  His  not-yet -determined  creative  knowledge 
or  conscious  creation. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  Iqbal’s  conception  of  God  in  its  final  stage. 
His  studies  in  Western  Philosophy  for  his  m.a.  degree  in  India  and  his 
research  work  in  Muslim  philosophy  in  England  and  Germany  prepared 
the  ground  for  Iqbal’s  philosophy  in  general  and  the  problem  of  Divine 
reality  in  particular  ;  and  his  early  religious  training  supplied  the  seed,  out 
of  which  has  grown  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  root  of  which  I  have  given  a 
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rather  dry  and  colourless  account.  As  a  result  of  the  inner  possibilities  of 
the  seed  itself,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  suitability  of  the  climate  or  the 
temper  of  contemporary  thought,  the  plant  began  to  grow  vigorously.  But 
it  was  trained  to  take  its  final  shape  by  the  philosophies  of  Rumi, 
McTaggart,  James  Ward,  Bergson  and  Nietzsche.  Whatever  the  influence 
of  others  in  other  directions,  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand  Iqbal’s  thought  was  moulded  chiefly  by  Ward. 

Nietzsche’s  philosophy  is  Godless.  His  obsession  with  the  idea  of  the 
superman  makes  his  ideas  of  society  and  reality  sink  into  insignificance. 
Bergson’s  “  creative  impulse  ”  is  very  much  like  Schopenhauer’s  uncon¬ 
scious  purpose.  The  ultimate  reality  for  Iqbal  on  the  other  hand  is  God  as 
conscious  and  personal.  McTaggart  finds  the  destiny  and  goal  of  the  self 
in  eternity1  and  not  in  serial  time,  but  he  is  an  atheist.2  Rumi  has  very 
much  in  common  with  Iqbal,  yet  much  of  his  thought  can  be  interpreted 
in  pantheistic  terms.  The  case  of  Ward  is  however  different.  His  influence 
on  Iqbal  is  greater.  To  measure  this  influence  one  has  only  to  see  the 
common  elements  in  their  respective  views  about  the  problem  in  hand. 

Both  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  Kant,  reject  the  three  notorious 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  discard  Platonism,  Pantheism,  and 
Absolutism,  and  object  to  regarding  omniscience  as  fore-knowledge  of  a 
preordained  reality  and  to  applying  the  idea  of  serial  time  both  to  God 
and  to  the  finite  self — and  all  this  for  exactly  the  same  reasons.  Both  are 
Pluralist,  Theist,  and  Spiritual  Monists.  Both  hold  Panpsychism  against 
Berkley’s  occasionalism,  and  windowed  monadism  against  Leibnitz’s 
windowless  monadism.  Both  believe  in  the  creative  freedom  and  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  individual.  For  both  the  sensuous  world  is  due  to  interaction 
between  egos,  the  body  is  created  by  the  mind  to  serve  its  own  purposes, 
and  serial  time  is  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  Both  hold  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  God  is  an  infinite,  conscious, 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  spirit,  which  is  immanent  in  the  finite  egos 
and  yet  transcends  them  just  as  every  organism  is  immanent  in  its  parts 
and  yet  transcends  these  parts.  For  both  He  is  a  perfectly  free  creative 
spirit  that  limits  its  own  freedom  by  creating  free  finite  egos,  and  for  both 
this  internal  limitation  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  own  perfect  freedom. 
According  to  both,  God  is  perfect  throughout  his  creative  progress,  for 
this  progress  is  progress  in  perfection,  not  towards  perfection.  Both  hold 
that  God’s  will  functions  through  the  will  of  the  finite  egos.  Both  believe 
with  Wundt  that  reason  can  prove  the  necessity  of  faith,  but  cannot  turn 
faith  into  knowledge.  Both  agree  that  belief  in  God  is  ultimately  a  matter 
of  faith,  though  of  a  rational  faith,  that  conviction  or  complete  certitude 
about  Him  comes  not  from  reason  but  from  living,  that  direct  communion 
with  Him  is  gained  only  through  rapport  or  love,  and  that  is  only  through 
love  for  Him  that  Immortality  is  achieved  by  the  finite  self.3 

1.  Cf.  McTaggart,  The  Nature  of  Existence . 

2.  Cf.  McTaggart,  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion, 

3.  Cf.  James  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  and  the  Realm  of  Ends • 
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From  all  this  Iqbal’s  indebtedness  to  Ward  is  obvious.  Perhaps  with 
full  justice  one  can  regard  him  as  Ward’s  disciple,  but  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  Iqbal  does  not  go  beyond  Ward’s  conception  of  God.  He 
certainly  does,  and  that  also  in  a  very  important  respect.  Ward  regards 
God  as  eternal,  but  fails  to  explain  eternity,  chiefly  because  he  has  no  idea 
of  time  as  non-serial.  Iqbal,  taking  his  clue  from  a  saying  of  the  Prophet 
of  Islam  in  which  time  is  identified  with  God,  accepts  Bergson’s  theory  of 
pure  duration  with  some  modifications,  and  thereby  succeeds  not  only  in 
explaining  Divine  eternity,  but  also  in  laying  greater  emphasis  on  the 
dynamic  aspect  of  reality.  Again,  Iqbal’s  idea  of  perfection  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  Ward.  It  is  partly  Bergsonian  and  partly  his  own. 

When  we  compare  the  methods  of  Ward,  Bergson  and  Iqbal,  we  find 
that,  like  the  Neo-Idealists  of  Italy,  all  three  of  them  start  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual  experience.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with  this  procedure. 
Since  we  are  certain  before  all  other  things  of  our  own  experience,  it  is 
much  the  best  procedure,  though,  as  Iqbal  himself  thinks,  not  the  only 
right  procedure,  to  make  this  experience  the  starting-point  in  our  search 
for  the  Ultimate.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  great  danger  in  this  our  best 
method  of  study.  This  danger  lies  in  the  pitfall  of  viewing  everything 
anthropomorphically,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  both  Ward  and  Iqbal  have 
fallen  into  this  pitfall.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  interpret  the  sensible 
world  save  in  terms  of  our  own  experience.  Even  the  electron  as  a  unit  of 
energy  cannot  be  conceived  save  on  the  analogy  of  our  own  sense  of  effort. 
It  is  perhaps  equally  true  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  God  except  in  terms 
of  our  ideals.  Nor  can  we  say  that  this  interpretation  of  things  in  terms  of 
our  experience  of  facts  and  ideals  is  essentially  false,  without  bellying  our 
emotional  and  volitional  demands  and  without  falling  into  extreme 
pessimism.  We  therefore  seem  to  be  justified  in  regarding  our  anthropo¬ 
morphic  conception  of  God  as  being  in  harmony  with,  or  as  a  limited 
vision  of,  reality  as  a  whole.  We  are  perhaps  also  justified  in  thinking  that 
this  partial  vision  is  capable  of  further  development.  Nevertheless,  it 
seem;  to  me  clear  that  what  reality  is  as  a  whole  must  for  ever  remain 
hidden  from  the  finite  self,  for  how  can  the  part  with  all  its  limitations 
•comprehend  the  whole,  which  essentially  goes  far  beyond  its  compass  ? 
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•“  The  Universal  Spirit."  (‘A.  M.,  p.  68).  See  ^T. 

cry*  (mifrash) :  “  Flooring,  pavement."  (M.,  I.,  420). 

(0  Is  •  a~j  •  I  ^  ^  0 1  j I 

What  is  there  pleasant  indeed  that  does  not  become  unpleasant  ? 
What  roof  is  there  that  does  not  become  (as)  a  pavement  ? 

[i.e.,  in  the  course  of  time  the  roof  falls]. 

(muqtadi) :  “  Conveying,"  ( e.g .,  a  certain  meaning).  (Passim). 

iS^j^  :  "  The  quality  of  being  the  object  or  purpose  in  view.” 

(M.,  II,  321). 

jjil  jj  J*-*-  c— iL,  *5  j  (j*!  j 

Odd  J  jUj  jl  oT  J 

The  flint  and  steel  for  the  reason  that  they  are  precedent  in  action, — 
the  higher  position  of  these  two  is  proper. 

But  these  sparks  in  consideration  of  their  possessing  the  quality  of 
being  the  objects  in  view, — on  this  account  are  far  superior  to  the  flint 
and  steel. 

v*£*  :  “  Over-assumption."  (Lit.,  aiming  at  being  superior).  (D.  Sh., 

147). 

Ji  J  jl  -fl  ji  J  ji \£"\  J|  t»| 

,cJU^  J  Ailijlt  ilA"  *-Jl5  J  C~»l  aj>  fc£-*  jd  J 

Some  of  the  great  and  learned  are  of  opinion  that  through  the  subtleties 
•of  the  Shaikh  his  poetry  has  been  excluded  from  (the  quality  of)  passion  ; 
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but  this  is  over-assumption,  for,  notwithstanding  the  subtlety  and  abs¬ 
truseness  of  the  Shaikh’s  poetry,  it  is  that  of  Sufic  and  full  of  ecstatic 
feeling. 

[The  Shaikh  spoken  of,  is  the  poet  Kamalu’d-Dln  of  Khujand.  I  have 
omitted  jl  j  after  J'  as  a  possible  error], 

o£*..  pi.  of  (makrahat). 

ofc*  (makarih) :  “  Things  objectionable  though  not  illegal.”  (Pas¬ 

sim).  (cf.  oUj_^L). 

jL  (malaq) :  “  Cajolery,  flattery,  deception.”  (M.,  Ill,  55). 

J  ^3  O  Li  jt  JjJ  j\  c~*j!  '^ja 

(jL*  J  I  1  jT  1  1 1  1  jA  ^A  jA. 

The  birds  think  that  (the  decay)  is  of  their  own  kind ;  they  collect 
round,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  their  destruction. — 

Except,  per  chance,  the  birds  to  which  God  has  given  caution,  so  that 
their  heads  are  not  turned  by  the  grain  and  deception. 

[The  seeond  hemistich  of  the  first  distich  means  literally,  “  and  it 
tears  their  skins.”  The  T.  Com.  mistranslates,  evidently  reading  “  pust-eu  ” 
for  the  pust  u  ”  required  by  the  rhyme]. 

(milk). 

Jk*  :  “  Possessed  by,  in  the  possession  of.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  228). 

•  *~  -  -  1 ,  -  ^  ^ -I ,,,,,,,,,,,,  j  j  jl  (j  Jyt  1  a^^«j 

,  ^  d  d  L.  ...........  ^  a*. j  3  j  3^13  d  t*.  ^  1^.0. 

The  copy  (of  the  Chahar  Maqdla)  in  the  possession  of  professor  X 
which  was  copied  from  the  Constantinople  MS.,  has  “  four  years,”  but  the 
other  three  copies  have  ‘‘several  years.” 

a*  :  (man,  for  A.  Mann,  a  ”  maund  ”). 

CP*-  C^. :  “  To  weigh  by  the  ‘  man,’  to  weigh.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1840). 

CaAA  ^  ii5vj  yt  CrfJb  ^  j  JU  ji 

Two  (bales)  of  striped  garments  of  Yaman  all  woven  with  gold  they 
weighed  by  the  “  man,”  and  each  one  came  to  seven. 
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(Munakh) :  A  “  session,”  a  “  meeting.”  (M.,  II.,  336). 

jj  ly*.  Jl  '-r~r~  Ji.j 

rjji  y'i  C-i J  j  Jl)L>  j  y  Sl~*  Jilaal  ^ 

For  this  reason  you  turned  away  your  face  from  a  blind  man  and  were 
annoyed  at  him  :  a  man  who  had  been  led  into  the  way  of  salvation  ; 

Saying  (to  him),  “  Such  a  meeting  seldom  happens  so  opportunely 
and  conveniently  ;  (whilst)  you  are  of  (my)  friends,  and  your  time  is 
abundant.” 


(with  P  of  the  thing):  “Contending”  (as  to  the  possession 
or  use  of  a  thing).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  iox). 

C^*-*-*^  c.3  1  3  £  p  jA  3  | ^  Aj  ^3^  cl  3  L  *~J  ^  A.5  3 1  CJ>  ^  \J  3 

,  -Vi 

His  letters,  which  were  extremely  fine  and  eloquent,  used  to  reach 
Bukhara,  and  people  would  contend  for  the  use  (perusal)  of  them,  and 
pass  them  from  hand  to  hand. 

(muntahl) ;  (with^):  Going  back”  (to);  (as  in  genealogy). 
(Ch.  M.,  pp.  255-6). 

Aj  ^ ...  *  j  I  ;  c  -  \ .  rt  ^  i  y^y  l  ^  j  -  ■  •  ■  *  ....... .  ^  Iaj  i  aXJ  I  I 

Shaikh  u’l-Islam  ‘Abd  u’llah  Ansari — His  lineage  goes  back  to 
Abu  Aiyub  Ansari,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Companions  of  his 
Eminence  the  Prophet. 

[The  sentence  is  entirely  Persian,  and  therefore  we  should  have  sod 
and  not  sod  cd*]- 

j**  (manish) :  See 


(munsarif)  (  with  A)  :  “  Referred,  directed  ”  (to).  (Ch.  M.,. 

p.  109). 


sllo-wl  1  {j*}  ^  Ij*5  ^  ^  ^ ‘^3„3A  ,^1  ^^3 v*- * *  — —  ^31  ji,J3 

.  eJ 


>  JaiJ 


He  was  the  Vazir  of  the  Shahanshah  (King  of  Kings). — The  person 
meant  by  “  Shahanshah  ”  is  either  Muaiyid  u’d-Daula  DailamI,  or  his 
brother  Fakhr  u’d-Daula  ;  but  this  is  an  insufficient  designation,  since 
D— 7 
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Shahanshah  was  not  a  special  title  of  either  of  them  to  be  applied  (in 
particular)  to  him. 

[Lit.,  "  that  the  application  of  this  word  should  be  directed  to  him  ”]. 
xjL'*  :  An  “  object  of  sight.” 


(man1). 

£~*  (with  jl)  :  “  To  restrain  ”  (from).  (D.  Sh.,  p.  17). 

tk  3  .iLL*  oT  3  1  0 dL  d_^».  t*| 

t  AmmIj  11  J 1  tv  ■Aj|  b  [*~o  _?  «b 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kisra’s  and  Persia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  and  that  holy  people  exerted  themselves  on  behalf  of  the 
religion  and  the  publication  of  the  sacred  law  and  obliterated  the  manners 
and  usages  of  the  Persians,  it  is  probable  that  they  also  restrained  them 
from  (writing)  poetry. 

[Highly  improbable.  The  Arabs  translated  Persian  works]. 

cW~*  (munfasil)  :  “  Removed  from  office.”  (Redhouse). 

(“  copied  ”). 

:  “  Copies  ”  (of  written  matter). 

:  (muvajjah)  :  “  Applicable.” 

Cf.  (mutavajjih),  a  synonym  of  (‘A.  M.,  p.  376). 

Ojj>*  :  ”  Well-regulated,  calculated,”  (as  movements).  (M.  U.,  497). 

•— ** I  I  3  J  |  o-C  j  (J?  "‘i"?* 

-*"1  j  j  ^j|^j  b  13***  (  <  **  j  -a.  OjJJ^  U 

You  see  a  movement,  and  you  know  (consequently  that)  there  is  a 
living  being  ;  (but)  this  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  being  full  of  intellect. 

Until  weighed  and  calculated  movements  are  shown,  and  a  movement, 
by  wisdom,  turns  copper  into  gold. 

[I  conjecture  for  the  reading  which  is  probably  incorrect]. 

- “  Orderly,  correct,  proper,”  (in  conduct).  (M.,  I,  478). 

*!*■  |»|  *i  ^y>  '-**?*■  ctfl  d J* j>  J _^».L  JU 

d_»*-  (*-.)  d J*  dj 3  olf- 

7* 
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Again,  Pharaoh  said  to  himself,  “  Strange  it  is  indeed  ?  Am  I  not 
engaged  all  night  in  invoking  God  ? 

In  private  I  am  humble  and  correct  (in  attitude),  but  when  I  come 
before  Moses,  how  am  I  ? 


jir*  (muhr) :  “  The  impression  made  by  a  seal  on  wax.”  (M.,  II, 
210-11). 

|»U  ijL.  j\  jfA  f |»y  j» y  y  jl  (Ji 

O T  J b  1im.  «>■  J  |  {J*~*~y*  J 

Hearts  in  his  hands  are  like  soft  and  yielding  wax  :  his  seal  gives 
sometimes  disgrace,  sometimes  fame. 

The  impression  on  his  wax  speaks  of  the  seal-ring.  Of  what,  again, 
does  the  engraving  on  the  stone  of  the  ring  speak  ? 

[Or,  “  are  yielding  like  soft  wax.” 

The  person  spoken  of  is  Salahu’d-Din  Farldun,  Rumi’s  fellow-disciple 
and  subsequently  his  assistant.  “  His  wax  ;”  i.e.,  the  hearts  of  his  disciples]. 

- “  The  inscription  on  a  coin.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1858). 


O jl  I 

lj  oT  ji~* 


^ jj  jjjJI  XjLj 


Whatever  Grecian  brocade  with  silk  design  and  golden  ground  you 
find  in  Ctesiphon  to  the  value  of  this  (coin) 

Buy,  that  they  may  take  the  coin  to  the  King,  and  he  may  look 
upon  the  inscription  on  it. 

[Bahramechubin  is  coining  money  in  the  name  of  Khusrau  Parviz]. 

(muhra):  The  sense,  a  “  smith’s  hammer  ”  of  F.  and  Steingass  is 
disproved  by  Shi.  by  the  very  quotation  used  to  support  it,  where  it  really 
has  an  ordinary  sense,  a  "  glass  head.”  (See  Vullers). 


oW*  :  “  To  expose  to  danger.”  (§h.  N.,  IV,  2036). 

OL\)j  -4  a^j^I  oM!  y., I  j  j  oj 

Do  not  by  evil  thoughts  expose  women  and  children  and  the  land  of 
the  Persians  to  danger. 
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[Admonition  of  Khusrau  Parviz  to  his  son  Shiruya]. 

:  “  Moderation,  a  middle  course.”  (Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1409). 

tsb  x*  i j».  ^ l £■  (jlc  i^..y 

(If)  you  choose  moderation  you  will  remain  in  a  happy  condition  ;  and 
the  wise  will  call  you  a  man  of  good  judgment. 

|  In  the  maxims  of  Ardashir-e  Babakan  on  government], 
oljy*  :  A  “  measure,  criterion.”  (M.,  II,  260). 

O—U  Ol_A*  (jT J  Cl  jU.  j  I)  <jj 

Our  souls  are  that  Mercury’s  leaves  :  the  whiteness  and  the  blackness 
•on  them  are  the  measure  and  criterion  of  us. 

|“  That  Mercury,”  (the  Writer  of  the  Sky),  means  here  the  Shaikh  or 
spiritual  guide.  Through  his  displeasure  souls  are  darkened  by  the  absence 
•of  spirituality,  and  when  he  is  pleased  they  are  brightened  by  its  presence]. 

o'*  ;  A  “cup-bearer.”  (as  j^-).  (Sh.  N.,  I,  344). 

)  I  j  jl  Jo  j  )U  jl  o~,l  jy-  ^ 

He  demanded  a  cup  of  wine  from  the  cup-bearer  ;  he  did  not  trouble 
his  heart  at  all  about  battles. 


a 


:  “  Delight.”  (H.  P„  p.  65). 

jUj  Xx~<  j Ij  j  ^2**  J)C.b  y i  j\  x*. 

Many  such  soothing  words  he  spoke,  and  she,  delightful  fair  one,  heard 
them  with  delight. 

- “  Recreation,  relaxation,  pleasure.”  (H.  P.  p.  66). 

y  j|  JU.  j|  jjj  X>\  ji-  ^ 

One  day  for  pleasure  by  a  road  he  went,  a  road  devoid  of  incline  and 
•decline. 

jU  (as  o-^jb) :  “  To  dissemble,”  (as  lovers).  (H.  P.,  p.  65). 

C-a—  b»i  I  J  t>to|  S.*.  xJX  jil  b  J  j\  l»  jU 

With  one  he  dissembled,  and  with  the  other  slept ;  here  was  a  heart 
pierced,  there  a  pearl  was  pierced. 
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ooj  jU  (with  A)  :  “  To  delight  or  glory  ”  (in),  “  to  be  proud  ”  (of). 

(Sh.  N.,  IV,  1783). 

^  3  ^  I  3  ^ *■  1'*+ jj*  4^3 1  L*-** 

3  r*j{;  0^.1  J  J 

Thanks  be  to  God  I  have  sons,  wise,  learned  and  pious  ; 

But  among  them,  I  am  proudest  of  Hurmuzd  :  1  think  more  of  his 
judgment  and  intelligence. 

|  Nushlrvan  is  speaking  to  his  Vazlr,  Buzurjmihr]. 

j'j  (as  l>-  ^)  :  Unmerited.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2055). 

^ I ^  j  I  ^ I ^ ^  j jj)  j  o^r j 

He  gave  away  gold  coins  by  night  and  in  the  day  ;  many  a  robe  of 
honour  unmerited  he  gave. 

[Speaks  of  Guraz,  a  worthless  King  of  Persia]. 

(j-U.iU  ;  “  Unknown,  strange.”  (M.,  II,  241). 

,»L|  j> JL.  ^.3*-  y  l»’Ac-  oT  cst*  x»L.  -Cijj  _>l 

When  a  master  goes  to  a  place  where  he  is  unknown,  he  puts  (his  own) 
clothes  on  his  slave. 

He  himself  puts  on  his  slave’s  clothes,  and  makes  his  slave  leader. 
[This,  of  course,  is  in  furtherance  of  some  plan]. 

“Uninjured,  intact,  unused.”  (Lit.,  “Inexperienced 
as  to  injury  ”).  Sh.  N.,  IV,  1788. 

go  j  «-*•;.-*  ) V'j  XjC  gH  _>  j  3 

Take  five  (yards)  of  Chinese  Brocade  and  gold  tissue,  unused  and  intact. 

fU 

oofi :  “  To  attribute  to.”  (L.  A.,  I,  214). 

_y-  y  oto  3  gX»  y  'j£  y  J.C  x‘Lai  *Jl*  j  )  3 

And  if  Fortune  attribute  Qasldas  to  me,  how  should  I  recite  aught  but 
volumes  of  praise  of  you  ? 

[  From  a  Qaslda  by  Shams-e  Daqa’iqi]. 

8 
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Oj :  “  Absurd,”  (as  words).  (Cf.  ft-  and 
:  A  ‘‘  descendant.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1790). 

A*  ■>  j  J-e  t  *5  e_/~>  cSJ  jl  j*i 

JW  ->  I  jU».  j|  ijb  (_aV“ 

After  him  a  descendant  of  yours  will  come — one  with  the  elephants 
and  drums  (of  war). 

And  army  from  Hijaz  will  assail  him,  though  without  arms  and  milit¬ 
ary  equipment. 

:  “  The  first  time  that.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  363). 

V  jiJ 

-L— Ij  ^ 

l*  (Jo  T  -LiU  y  <L  Jj-L 

He  who  wrestles  in  strife,  and  brings  down  the  head  of  a  chief  in  the 
dust, 

The  first  time  that  he  puts  his  back  upon  the  ground,  would  not  cut 
off  his  head,  although  a  foe. 

If  he  bring  him  down  a  second  time, 

It  will  be  right  then  if  he  cut  off  his  head — such  is  the  usage  among  us. 

(nudur)  :  “Rareness.” 

J*  :  “  Rarely.”  (‘A.  M.,  p.  28). 

(nazd-e)  :  “  In  comparison  with.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1930). 

j  j  b  j  I  y  -C  |  h  Ia  U  j  1  L— 

_)!_>>-  L  iyj  | j  j.  1^.  y  jL—J  iy  tj,\  J-b 

When  the  King  had  read  the  letters,  he  seated  (the  envoy)  on  a  golden 
seat. 

He  said  to  him,  “  O  man  of  much  knowledge,  call  Bahram,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  me,  of  slight  importance.” 

[Bahram-e  Chubln  has  written  letters  to  Khusrau  Parvlz’s  generals 
which  come  to  the  hands  of  Khusrau]. 

8* 


|  Je>.  J  J  JjS  J  |  -Li  l)  |  J} 
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Os  (ba-nazd-e) :  (as  “  nazd-e  ”).  Sh.  N.,  IV,  1856). 

Jjb"  jy  3j-~*-  jiJji  j 

AS  OjAy  Os  -ijj  *S  J*  J I 

Think  not  either  of  Khusrau  Parviz,  for  to  mention  him  is  not  worth 
a  mite. 

The  greatest  man  at  his  court  is  only  a  minor  person  in  comparison 
with  your  brother. 

[Galan  Sina,  a  Persian  hero  who  is  with  Bahram-e  Chubin  on  a  cam¬ 
paign,  is  speaking  with  the  latter’s  sister  Gurdiya  in  favour  of  her  brother's 
assuming  sovereign  power]. 

A?  (nizhand) :  “  Depressed,”  i.e.,  “  evil,”  (as  fortune).  (Sh.,  N.,  I, 

457)- 

j  Ij J 3}  j  ^  jl  y_  •XX**  ^  O I J )  I  oL# 

The  King’s  heart  was  afflicted  by  that  matter ;  he  was  full  of  grief  at 
evil  fortune. 

[Garshivaz  has  been  vilifying  Siyavash  to  Afrasiyab,  his  brother]. 


(with  A  of  the  person)  :  “  To  attribute”  (to).  (‘A.  M.,  p.  9). 

.  Ja  j  j*  i lj  (_J»-  J  I jk  I  J  3  -1— 1  ‘-’jb  lS  l_)*  -1  O  ty.  j  <jSii Ij  T  j 

And  the  false  imitator  is  he  who  lyingly  lays  claim  to  prophecy  and 
untruthfully  attributes  inspiration  to  himself. 

-  (with  b  of  the  person  and  A  of  the  thing)  :  "  To  accuse  ” 

(a  person  of).  (L.  A.,  p.  324). 

(Hammer)  . jty.  \j>  JA  jy  (Dozy)  lS j-5 

(qidh)  q-9  b  ^ ‘rb ^  I  j  |j  ^yil 

‘jy  L  Ji-  j£- Li  (kumait)  y VU  ^Ijl  j  ^ 

LUj 

Dozy,  also,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Arabic  Dictionaries,  relying  upon 
Hammer’s  translation,  reads  the  word  as  “  Qadah  ;”  and  not  only  charges 
the  editor  of  the  Nafhut-Tib,  who  reads  “  Qidh,”  with  error,  but 
going  beyond  this,  also  accuses  a  great  Arabic  poet  like  Kumait  with 
blundering. 
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CiJ'  c~-J  (with  acc.  of  one  thing  and  cJW  of  the  other)  :  "  To 
compare  ”  (one  with  another).  (L.  A.,  I.,  225). 

w— j Vj’  Jl  a^U.  oT  £  i^JjI  a5  o^U>3  j**  oT 

God  give  you  such  life  that  if  a  garment  be  compared  with  it,  eternity 
would  be  only  a  ring  to  thread  of  that  garment. 

[From  a  Qasida  by  Radiy  u’d-Din  of  Nlshapur]. 

OUj 

ot~i  :  "  The  assigned  place.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  475). 

OLwj  6^*1^  ^*1 

illj  Aj  olj  ^  J...  T  ,»  jS,  Aj  jjli-  (J^J  -C^LO 

(Garuy'  dragged  him  along  on  foot  by  the  hair  ;  when  he  reached  the 
assigned  place, 

He  threw  the  formidable  and  mighty  (Prince)  to  the  ground,  having 
no  shame  or  fear  before  that  leader. 

[Garuy,  a  kinsman  of  Afrasiyab,  has  been  deputed  by  Garsivaz,  the 
latter’s  brother,  to  murder  Siyavash,  the  son  of  Kai  Ka’us]. 

oLj  (with  t£j~) :  “  To  indicate  ”  (to),  “  to  inform.”  (Sh.  N., 

I.  365). 

(jL*j  iSj**  OUu5^  cP <jl j\ 

Of  those  proud  famous  heroes  some  one  will  surely  inform  Rustam 

That  Suhrab  has  been  killed  and  wretchedly  cast  down — he  intent 
upon  seeking  him. 

[Suhrab  is  speaking  to  Rustam  whom  he  does  not  recognize,  and  by 
whom  he  has  just  been  mortally  wounded]. 

:  A  “  saddle  horse.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  516). 

J  jb-5  i— J  tt&b  (jl 

tj~i£  •^k~1  c£k.  •k  *5  l?i  T  jl  j»-  (^k.  y  *“ ““1^ 

The  saddle-horse  of  the  hero  Siyavash  saw  the  long  stirrups  and  the 
pommel  of  white  poplar. 

It  kept  standing  at  the  watering-place,  and  advanced  not  from  where 
it  was. 

[Kai-Khusrau  is  trying  to  secure  the  horse  of  his  dead  father  Siyavash 
which  is  running  loose  in  the  wilds]. 
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(with  :  “  Settled  in  the  belief,  persuaded  ”  (that).  (M.,  II, 

368). 

otT  _) U-  jU  Jl>_$  ^  .AJuiy  pi-e- 

Conventional,  imitative  knowledge  is  injurious  to  our  souls  :  it  is  (only) 
a  temporary,  borrowed  thing,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  ours. 

(  nashvat)  :  “  Intoxication.”  (cf.  j>-L). 

;  (archaic,  nisheb). 

'  :  “  To  decline,”  (as  fortune).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2039). 

OlS-USli  JU.  j  «-\j -*j Lj — o&j  !J j*  jLii 

L  .xo  Aj  j&,  j  _)  I  -Cj  O 

True  are  the  words  of  the  wise,  those  of  full  knowledge,  who  have 
seen  the  world, 

That  when  wakeful  fortune  is  on  the  decline,  anguish  of  every  kind 
must  be  endured. 


J*  (nazar). 

jkxi\  ,^L&  ;  “Speculative  sciences.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  115). 

| «_j!t  c.UU>  j  *)Cub!|  O-W*  j  Ijti-  Jyj  j«Jj 

And  Bukhara  continued  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  theologians,  a 
mine  of  the  learned,  and  the  spring  of  the  speculative  sciences. 

[From  Qazvlnl’s  Atharul-Bilad. 

The  passage  is,  of  course,  Arabic,  but  the  same  term  would  be  used 
in  Persian,  in  a  similar  one,  such  as  A.A’  ^  ]. 

Jij  :  "  To  keep  in  view.”  (L.  A.,  I,  325). 

j|  ■_  Ac.  b  Jjj  U'  c~A  «u_A>  j  iS' c~i|^  jJaj  JjU  yj  S 

.  f  —  I  ji .x 1 ^ ,1^ -■*  b  Ol  tj  olt| j*  _?  I 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  view  that  the  laws  of  inflection  require  fVVl 
an(J  to  be  in  the  genitive  to  make  them  in  opposition  to  LI  I 

but  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  rhyme  with  (saqimahu)  they  must 
both  be  read  as  accusatives,  the  expression  “  I  mean  ”  being  understood. 
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iUJ  (nafadh) :  “  Influence.”  ( Passim ,  and  M.,  II,  510). 

•k-U  lS^J  0“^  j  oT  j*\  SLal 

When  the  nobleman  saw  the  influence  of  the  Shaikh’s  command,  a 
state  of  ecstasy  came  upon  him  at  the  coming  of  the  fish. 

[The  Shaikh  is  Ibrahim-e  Adham  who  has  performed  a  miracle  in  the 
presence  of  a  noble  man]. 

tr"  (nafas). 

:  “  Association.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  436). 

jjUJ  ot* ji  *S~  ol jy-  ltjLu. 


, jl  3^  “^.1  L  ^  [/*  ^^3 

Siyavash  looked  at  Piran  and  said,  ‘‘The  command  of  God  cannot  be 
ignored  ; 

But  association  with  Jarlra  suits  me  well,  I  wish  for  no  one  besides  her.” 

[Piran,  the  Vazir  of  Afrasiyab,  has  proposed  that  Siyavash  should 
marry  the  latter’s  daughter]. 

o-v-i  “  To  take  cognizance  of  the  shortness  of  life.”  (Sh.  N., 
IV,  1796). 

Q&i  i£j\  *»•  J  |*C  lSj^  gb  J  *3*  ji  OtfTc~-l 

br*"" i  tS**  J*  J-9.) 

Such  is  (the  practice  of)  the  world,  which  is  full  of  pain  and  trouble — 
why  rejoices  in  fame  or  aim  at  wealth  ? 

For  this  time  of  pleasure  is  evanescent ;  the  wise  man  takes  cognizance 
of  the  shortness  of  life. 

- "  To  afford  but  a  short  life.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1881). 

i3^"~  *"“*H  (_?"b  j  ^ 

U  pj  4.JUJ  (**  x  S'  j  Jr*  J.  6?) 

Think  of  the  contentment  (and  approval)  of  God  ;  make  your  practice 
wisdom  and  rectitude, 

For  (all)  this  will  pass  away  from  me  and  you  :  Fortune  affords  us 
•but  a  short  life. 
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cr"  :  "  The  letter  ”  (of  a  story,  as  opposed  to  (J**  “  the  spirit  ”). 

(M.,  II,  55°)- 

Oj-;J  c£l  jl  Ojj-i  jl  ij  jl  ir-k-'j 

And  if  she  saw  her  neither  without  nor  in  her  own  mind,  pay  attention, 
simpleton,  to  the  spirit  of  the  story  ; 

(And  be)  not  like  him  who  heard  some  stories,  and  like  “  shin  ”  stuck 
to  the  “  letter  ”  of  them. 

[Like  “  shin  i.e.,  as  the  letter  shin  (  o*  )  sticks  to  the  word  ^  ]• 

0S0  or 


CtzJ'o &  (or  )  (with  acc.) :  “  To  fix  upon.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1913). 

.  ,0  3  I  j*.  I  ftj  *  ]  '  . .  *  A 


When  the  Secretary  had  finished  his  writing,  the  Qaisar  fixed  upon  a 
bold  cavalier  (as  envoy). 

■ - (with  .>■>  or  ) :  “  To  fix  ”  (upon),  “  have  recourse  ”  (to).  (Sh. 

N.,  I,  475)- 


c£-*> 


C£J 


1/ 


j  ^ .  .y  jr^ 


Garsivaz  had  recourse  to  Garuy  (for  the  deed)  ;  Garuy,  cruel  wretch, 
had  no  aversion. 

[Concerns  the  projected  killing  of  Siyavash  at  the  command  of  Afra- 
siyab]. 

o-uT  jJj'I  o (nigun  andar  amadan) :  J‘  To  fall  headlong  down.”  (Sh. 
N.,  IV,  1829). 

c*i" j  -c»T  jJjl  j  jl  j  ijU». 

I  was  so  afflicted  and  hopeless,  when  (lo !)  my  enemy  fell  headlong  from 
his  throne. 

[Rejoicing  of  King  Hurmuzd  at  the  defeat  of  Sava], 
td&i  (as  ) ;  “  A  sense  of  honour.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  468). 
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Jyy.  ^  y$ 

When  the  crown  of  majesty  comes  to  his  possession,  he  will  turn  his 
hand  to  vengeance  (for  me)  in  his  sense  of  honour. 

[Siyavash,  anticipating  his  death,  is  speaking  of  the  vengeance,  a  yet 
unborn  son  of  his  will  exact]. 


(nau). 

O-^y  (with  ^  )  :  “  To  be  unexampled  ”  (in  or  for).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2047). 

J  ^1  ^  ^  X  J  ^1  tj  4^  "  Am 

j. Amm  ^  A  ^5  JAj I*  Amm  _j  tA.jy  1  Aj 

The  third  (qualification  is)  that  she  should  be  tall  and  beautiful,  and 
that  her  temperament  should  incline  her  to  seclusion. 

For  seclusion,  when  I  became  the  consort  of  Khusrau  Parviz,  I  was 
unexampled  in  the  world. 

[Shirln  is  speaking  of  the  qualifications  required  in  the  wife  of  a  king]. 

“light.” 

d-5^'  :  “The  light  of  the  heart;”  i.e.,  “The  intellectual  faculty.” 
(M.,  I,  252). 

j|  _)_y  iyX  ^y  jjj 

The  light  of  the  light  of  the  eyes  is  the  light  of  the  heart :  the  light 
of  the  eyes  accrues  from  the  light  of  hearts. 

[The  T.  Com.  says,  o_jS  <0  Ja  ^y  ]. 

yy  :  “  Subsistence,  living.”  (M.,  II,  502). 

yyrc  c aSC|  j  y_y  y*.  c~~ 

God  has  not  put  eyes  in  the  male,  because  eyes  are  not  needed  by  it 
for  (the  gaining  of)  a  subsistence. 

|T.  Com.:  yP  LI  tsy  jl  0-^  /i  j  J^l  ,“  It  has  no  need  of 

eyes  for  (gaining)  food  and  drink”]. 

O^Ay  (for  ) ;  “  To  hear.”  (M.,  II,  550). 

O  ,4  ^  j  <x^y  y**"  Ay^  o  tj  j  ^  C I  ^ 

So  that  he  said,  “  How  should  Kalila  ungifted  with  language  hear  words 
from  Damna  who  was  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  expression  ?” 
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(navidan) :  “To  bend  down”  (neuter),  (cf.  01^’  Glos.  Sh.  N.) 

(with  j>.  ) :  “To  decide  ”  (upon  ;  e.g.,  a  course).  (Sh.  N.,  IV, 
1780,  and  1886). 

jlc  db  j  ji 


1780 : 

They  decided  upon  this  and  returned,  all  paying  him  sincere  homage 

[The  Greek  envoys  have  agreed  upon  the  tribute  and  indemnity  to  be 
paid  to  Nushirvan]. 

j isjsi  yi  ki^o  .0  «L«,  JiiLl  y  yy 


1886: 

The  army  all  decided  upon  this,  that  not  a  single  man  would  turn 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  King. 

[i.e.,  the  King  Khusrau  Parviz,  who  is  opposed  by  the  ambitious 
general  Bahram-e  Chubln]. 

- “  To  conclude,  to  come  to  the  conclusion.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1882). 

c L-* *  Ao  .i L^>  y  d  \y  o  La.  0  3  L  y  y}  ,  ^  j  3  3^i 

.  y  <XrJ Lm^  A'~  ■ "  \  y^*~  y  J  .A  ■  iAjJ  j5  yk  &S* 

When  you  gained  the  victory  over  King  Sava,  the  army  all  came  to  the 
-conclusion 

That  they  would  never  suffer  defeat,  satiated  and  intoxicated  as  they 
were  with  plunder. 

[  Khusrau  Parvlz  is  speaking  to  the  rebellious  general  Bahramj. 
jy  (with  jl  ) :  “  To  exempt  ”  (from).  See,  (under  ), 

C.  E.  Wilson. 


(To  be  continued ). 


MUSLIM  CONDUCT  OF  STATE 

( Continued ) 


Chapter  V 

Laws  of  Neutrality  according  to  Jurists 

FROM  the  foregoing  Chapters  it  must  have  been  clear  that  the  notion 
and  the  fact  of  neutrality  were  not  unknown  to  early  Muslims.  As  the 
Muslim  jurists  do  not  treat  the  question  in  a  separate  chapter,  but  des¬ 
cribe  its  provisions  partly  in  the  laws  of  peace  and  partly  in  the  laws  of  war,, 
it  is  not  easy  to  glean  all  that  is  relevant  to  our  purpose  here.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  of  neutrality  had  not  so  much  developed  in  olden 
times  as  during  the  last  fifty  years,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  mighty 
onslaught  of  Nazi  Germany  has  again  thrown  these  laws  of  neutrality 
into  the  melting  pot.1  Still  the  few  passages  I  came  across  in  the  writings 
of  Sarakhsly,  the  great  commentator  of  Shaibaniy,  may  be  reproduced  here 
with  profit  .  They  were  gleaned  in  a  hasty  perusal,  and  can  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  the  only  passages  to  be  found  in  his  writings  or  the 
writings  of  other  jurists. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  these  few  random  quotations  cannot  be 
expected  to  construct  a  whole  system  of  laws  of  neutrality,  namely  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  vis-a-vis  States  actually  engaged  in  a  war. 

(a)  If  a  State  has  contracted  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Muslims  and 
is  attacked  by  a  third  State  which  made  prisoners  (and  enslaved  them), 
and  subsequently  the  Muslims  waged  an  independent  war  against  this 
latter  State  and  captured  the  prisoners  of  their  friendly  State,  they  would 
be  slaves  of  the  Muslims.  For  the  third  State  had  not  violated  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Muslim  State  in  capturing  them. .  .  .If  the  third  state 
secures  its  capture,  it  will  become  the  rightful  owner  of  the  same.2 

That  is  to  say,  it  will  not  be  an  infringement  of  neutrality  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  property  of  a  friendly  state  if  it  was  duly  acquired  by  a  third 
state  from  whom  it  passed  lawfully  to  the  Muslims. 

(b)  If  a  Muslim  citizen  is  staying  in  a  foreign  country  which  has 
purchased  the  booty  captured  by  a  third  state  from  a  fourth  one,  the 

I.  Not  to  utilise  a  neutral  territory  as  a  base  of  operation  and  not  to  prepare  there  a  warlike  expedition — • 
such  are  the  two  basic  principles  ol  modern  international  law  on  neutrality.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  League  ol  Nations,  England  required  mandated  *  Iraq  and  protected  Egypt  to  concede 
to  her  the  right  ol  maintaining  troops  in  and  transit  through  their  territories  before  she  could  recognise 
their  independence,  in  disregard  of  the  basic  principle  of  neutrality.  German  pressure  on  neutrals  for 
passage  was  therefore  not  a  lead  but  only  it  followed  the  precedence  of  the  neutral  ‘  Iraq  and  Egypt  in  the 
World  War  of  1939;  Cf.  also  the  treaty  of  Iran  and  Russia,  invoked  during  the  same  war. 

2.  Sarakhsiy*  1  ^ ,  IV,  134-35. 
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Muslim  citizen  may  lawfully  purchase  that  property  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  State  had  remained  neutral  in  that  war).  For  the  ownership  did 
vest  in  the  capturing  country,  and  foreign  countries  do  plunder  each 
other  and  acquire  ownership  of  persons  and  properties.  Therefore  it  is 
lawful  for  the  Muslim  resident  to  purchase  this  booty  just  as  any  other 
property  owned  by  the  country  where  he  is  residing.1 

Similarly,  if  the  country  of  residence  of  the  Muslim  citizen  had 
captured  that  booty  from  a  third  state,  he  may  purchase  that  booty.  For 

the  ownership  was  vested  in  it  on  account  of  securing  that  booty . 

If  the  Muslims  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  a  non-Muslim 
country,  which  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  third  state,  the  Muslim 
citizen  residing  in  the  former  may  lawfully  purchase  booty  from  the  latter.1 

(c)  If  Muslim  citizens  are  staying  in  a  foreign  country  which  is 
attacked  by  a  third  state,  they  must  not  fight  against  that  third  state 
(which  is  at  peace  with  the  Muslim  State). .  .  .except  when  they  find  their 
ownselves  in  danger.  In  this  case  they  may  fight  against  that  third  state 
in  self  defence  (not  in  breach  of  the  neutrality  of  their  own  Muslim  State) 

.  .  .  .The  precedence  is  provided  by  Ja'far,  the  cousin  of  the  Prophet.  He 
had  taken  refuge  in  Abyssinia  when  that  country  was  attacked  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  monarch.  Ja'far  was  prepared  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the 
Negus,  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  new  ruler  might  not  offer  him  the 
same  asylum.2 

(d)  If  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country  come  to  the  Islamic  ter¬ 
ritory  by  permission  and  intend  to  proceed  to  a  third  state  at  war  with  the 
Muslims,  in  order  to  join  forces  with  them  against  the  Muslim  State, 
passage  will  be  denied  them.  For  the  passport  secured  for  them  only  free¬ 
dom  of  stay  and  freedom  of  return  to  their  own  country.  Beyond  this,  the 
Muslim  State  is  right  in  denying  them  all  that  is  harmful  to  the  Muslims 
. . .  .No  doubt  if  one  or  two  of  them  want  to  proceed  to  the  third  state  for 
commercial  purposes,  this  may  not  be  denied  them.  But  the  case  is  diffe¬ 
rent  when  they  are  a  formidable  force.3 

(e)  A  case  of  something  like  benevolent  neutrality,  permitting 
public  armed  forces  of  one  state  to  pass  through  Muslim  territory  seems  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  following  quotation  : 

If  they  are  a  formidable  force,  and  enter  Muslim  territory  by  per¬ 
mission  in  order  to  cross  to  another  territory  to  fight  their  enemies, 
and  they  were  attacked,  while  in  the  Muslim  territory,  by  an  enemy, 
the  Muslim  State  is  not  obliged  to  come  to  their  rescue  even  when  it  is 
in  its  power.  The  case  is  different  when  non-Muslim  subjects  of 
the  Muslim  State  are  attacked  by  foreigners  when  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Muslim  State  to  protect  them.4 


1.  Sarajshsly,  ,  X,  97, 

2.  Ibid.,  X,  97-98. 

3.  Idem,  I  J I  ^  , 

4.  Idem,  IV,  z  09.  ~ 
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*  *  * 

Here  ends  my  humble  investigation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Muslim  Public  International  Law.  Although  I  have  spent  several  years 
on  the  subject,  yet  I,  more  than  anybody  else,  am  conscious  of  many  of 
its  shortcomings  ;  and  I  know  that  many  more  things  are  to  be  read 
before  exhausting  even  the  material  existing  and  known  to  me.  In  the 
course  of  one’s  daily  reading,  many  important  works,  not  known  before, 
come  to  one’s  knowledge,  but  seldom  is  it  possible  to  consult  them  in 
our  Eastern  surroundings,  especially  when  they  concern  old  and  out  of 
print  Continental  works.  Diffidence  would  have  prevented  me  from  pub¬ 
lishing  this  monograph  even  after  these  dozen  years  of  writing  and  re¬ 
writing,  but  at  last  the  consolation  came  to  my  mind,  that — 

|»lc  LL 
4t)i  ,J*  fU  "5/1  3  Jl» 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Instructions  to  Commanders. 

1.  By  the  Prophet. 

(a)  General : 

Translation  : — 

Whenever  the  Prophet  appointed  a  commander  over  an  army  or 
detachment,  he  enjoined  upon  him  to  fear  God  regarding  himself  and 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  Muslims  who  accompanied  him.  Then  he 
used  to  say  : 

Fight  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  path  of  God.  Combat  those 
who  disbelieve  in  God.  Fight  yet  do  not  cheat,  do  not  break  trust,  do 
not  mutilate,  do  not  kill  minors. 

If  thou  encounterst  an  enemy  from  among  the  Associators 
(infidels),  then  offer  them  three  alternatives.  Whichever  of  these  they 
may  accept,  agree  to  it  and  withhold  thyself  from  them  : 

So  call  them  to  embrace  Islam.  If  they  accept,  then  agree  to  it  and 
withhold  thyself  from  them.  Then  ask  them  to  immigrate  from  their 
territory  into  the  territory  of  the  migrants1  (i.e.,  Muslim  State),  and 
inform  them  that  if  they  do  that  they  will  have  same  rights  as  the  migrants 
and  same  obligations  as  they.  If  they  refuse  to  migrate,  then  inform 
them  that  they  will  be  considered  as  bedouin  (wandering)  Muslims,  the 
same  Divine  laws  being  obligatory  on  them  as  on  other  Believers,  except 
that  they  will  not  benefit  by  booty  and  other  State  income  unless  they 
join  forces  and  fight  along  with  the  Muslims. 

If,  however,  they  refuse,  then  call  them  to  pay  the  jizyah  (protec¬ 
tion  tax).  If  they  accept,  then  agree  to  it  and  withhold  thyself  from  them. 

If  they  refuse,  then  seek  help  from  God  and  combat  them. 

If  you  besiege  the  people  of  a  fortress  and  they  agree  to  submit 
on  the  condition  that  you  assure  them  by  the  pledge  of  God  and  the  pledge 
of  His  Prophet,  then  do  not  do  that  ;  but  assure  them  by  your  own 
pledge  and  the  pledge  of  your  companions.  For  it  is  much  less  grave  if 
you  violate  the  pledge  of  yours  and  of  your  companions  than  the  pledge  of 
God  and  that  of  His  Messenger. 

If  you  besiege  the  people  of  a  fortress  and  they  agree  to  surrender 
on  the  award  of  God,  then  do  not  let  them  surrender  on  the  award  of  God 
but  on  your  own  award.  For  you  cannot  be  sure  whether  you  have  acted 
regarding  them  in  conformity  with  the  award  of  God  or  not.2 

1.  For  its  significance  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  colonial  policy  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
Orthodox  Caliphs,  cf.  my  article  “  j *+  ”  in  the  quarterly  L-  ,  July  1940,  Hyderabad. 

2.  Muslim,  §ahlh,  V,  139-40. 
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( b )  To  ‘Abdar-Rahman-ibn-'Awf : 

Translation  : 

Then  the  Prophet  ordered  Bilal  to  hand  over  the  banner  to  him.  He 
did  so.  Then  the  Prophet  eulogised  God  and  asked  for  His  mercy  upon 
himself,  and  said  :  O  son  of  ‘  Awf  !  Take  it.  Fight  ye  all  in  the  path  of  God 
and  combat  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God.  Yet  never  commit  breach 
of  trust  nor  treachery  nqr  mutilate  anybody  nor  kill  any  minor  or  woman. 
This  is  the  pact  of  God  and  the  conduct  of  His  Messenger  for  your 
guidance.1 

(c)  For  instructions  on  other  occasions,  by  the  Prophet,  cf. 
Tirmidhiy,  14  :  14,  19  :  2  and  48  ;  Ibn-Majah,  24  :  38  ;  ad-Darimly,  17:8; 
Malik,  21:  11  ;  Ibn-Hanbal,  I,  300  ;  III,  440,  448  bis  ;  IV,  240  bis  ;  V,  276, 
352,  258  ;  Zaid-ibn-‘Aliy,  No.  820. 


2.  By  Abu-Bakr. 

(a)  To  Usamah,  while  proceeding  against  Palestine  : 

Translation  : — 

Then  Abu-Bakr  went  and  met  them  (in  the  camp),  ordered  them  to 
proceed,  and  accompanied  them  on  foot  while  Usamah  (the  commander) 
was  riding  and  Abu-Bakr’s  camel  was  being  conducted  by  ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman-ibn-‘Awf.  Usamah  told  him :  “O  Successor  of  the  Messenger  of 
God,  either  you  should  ride  or  I  shall  alight.”  He  replied,  “  Neither  shall 
you  alight  nor  I  ride.  What  does  it  matter  if  I  walk  awhile,  for  every  step 
of  the  warrior  of  God  merits  him  seven  hundred  pious  deeds,  raises  him 
seven  hundred  grades  and  effaces  for  him  seven  hundred  sins.”  After 
reaching  a  certain  distance,  he  said  :  “If  you  can  spare  ‘Umar  to  help 
me,  then  do  that.”  And  he  did.  Then  Abu-Bakr  said  : 

People !  stop.  I  enjoin  upon  you  ten  commandments.  Remember 
them  :  Do  not  embezzle,  do  not  cheat,  do  not  break  trust,  do  not 
mutilate,  do  not  kill  a  minor  child  or  an  old  man  of  advanced  age  or  a 
woman,  do  not  hew  down  a  date-palm  nor  burn  it,  do  not  cut  down  a 
fruit-tree,  do  not  slaughter  a  goat  or  cow  or  camel  except  for  food. 
May  be  you  will  pass  near  people  who  have  secluded  themselves  in 
convents  ;  leave  them  and  their  seclusion.  And  it  may  be  that  you  pass 
near  people  who  will  bring  to  you  dishes  of  different  foods.  If  you  eat 
one  after  the  other,  then  utter  the  name  of  God  over  them.  And  you 
will  meet  people  the  dressing  of  whose  hair  looks  as  if  the  devil  has  made 
a  nest  on  the  top  around  which  they  have  something  like  turbans.  So 
pierce  them  with  swords. 


1.  Sirah  of  Ibn-Hishini.  P.  99-- 
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“  March,  in  the  name  of  God.  May  God  reward  you  by  lance 
and  plague  l”1  » 

Another  transmission  of  the  same  : 

Then  he  stood  in  the  army  and  said  : 

“  I  enjoin  upon  you  the  fear  of  God.  Do  not  disobey,  do  not  cheat, 
do  not  show  cowardice,  do  not  destroy  churches,  do  not  inundate 
palm-trees,  do  not  burn  cultivation,  do  not  bleed  animals,  do  not  cut 
down  fruit-trees,  do  not  kill  old  men  or  boys  or  children  or  women  ” . .  .2 

(h)  To  the  Commander  Yazid-ibn-Abi-Sufyan  : 

Translation  : 

When  Abu-Bakr  ordered  Yazid-ibn-Abi-Sufyan  to  proceed  to  Syria, 
Abu-Bakr  accompanied  him  giving  him  instructions.  Yazld  was  riding 
and  Abu-Bakr  was  on  foot.  Yazld  said  : 

“  O  Successor  of  the  Messenger,  either  you  shall  ride  or  I  will 

alight.  ” 

He  replied  : 

“Neither  shall  you  alight  nor  I  ride.  I  reckon  these  steps  of  mine 
to  be  in  the  path  of  God. 

“  O  Yazld,  You  will  soon  arrive  in  a  country  where  people  will 
bring  to  you  all  kinds  of  food,  so  utter  the  name  of  God  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end.  Further,  you  will  come  across  people  who  have  secluded  them¬ 
selves  in  convents  ;  leave  them  and  their  seclusion.  But  you  will  also 
come  across  people  on  whose  heads  the  devil  has  taken  his  abode — that 
is  the  Shamamisah — so  strike  their  heads  off.  But  do  not  kill  any  old  man 
or  woman  or  minor  or  sick  person  or  monk.  Do  not  devastate  any  popula¬ 
tion.  Do  not  cut  a  tree  except  for  some  useful  purpose.  Do  not  slaughter 
any  animal  except  for  some  useful  purpose.  Do  not  burn  a  palm-tree  nor 
inundate  it.  Do  not  commit  treachery,  do  not  mutilate,  do  not  show 
cowardice,  and  do  not  cheat.  God  shall  surely  give  victory  to  those  who 
help  His  cause  and  also  to  His  Messenger,  for  God  is  Strong  and  Powerful. 

“I  commit  you  to  the  care  of  God,  and  bid  you  farewell.’’ 

Then  he  returned.3 

(3)  By  ‘Umar. 

Translation  : 

Whenever ‘Umar  despatched  armies,  he  enjoined  upon  their  comman- 

1.  Hist,  of  Tabarly,  p.  1849-50. 

2.  Kanzul-'Ummdl  by  ‘Aliy-al-Muttaqiy,  Vol.  2,  No.  6261,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn-Zanjueh. 

3.  Idem,  Vol.  2,  No.  6259,  on  the  authority  of  al-Baihaqiy.  Regarding  the  faithful!  observance  of 
these  instructions,  cf.  De  Goeje,  Mimoire  sur  la  conquite  de  la  Syrie,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  104-106. 
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•ders  to  fear  God,  and  then  used  to  say,  at  the  time  of  handing  over  the 
colours  : 

“In  the  name  of  God  and  with  the  help  of  God.  March  with  the 
assistance  of  God  and  victory.  Persevere  in  right  conduct  and  endurance. 
Combat,  in  the  path  of  God,  those  who  disbelieve  in  God;  yet  do  not 
transgress,  because  God  does  not  love  those  who  transgress. 

‘  ‘  Do  not  show  cowardice  in  an  encounter.  Do  not  mutilate  when  you 
have  power  to  do  so.  Do  not  commit  excess  when  you  triumph.  Do  not 
kill  an  old  man  or  a  woman  or  a  minor,  but  try  to  avoid  them  at  the  time  of 
the  encounter  of  the  two  armies,  and  at  the  time  of  the  heat  of  victory, 
and  at  the  time  of  expected  attacks.  Do  not  cheat  over  booty.  Purify 
Jihad  from  worldly  gain.  Rejoice  in  the  bargain  of  the  contract  that 
ye  have  made  [with  God],  and  that  is  the  great  success.”1 

(4)  By  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs. 

Qudamah-ibn-Ja‘far  (d.  310  H.)  gives  the  forms  of  instructions  issued 
in  his  time  to  the  commanders  of  land  and  sea  forces.  I  reproduce  them 
from  the  unique  copy  of  his  Kitab-al-Khardj  in  Istanbul,  without,  however, 
trying  to  translate  them.  For,  though  they  are  in  beautiful  language,  there 
are  comparatively  more  words  than  substance  and  orders  more  regarding 
internal  administration  of  the  army  than  external  treatment : 

(a)  To  the  Comma7ider  of  the  Land  Forces. 

jL\j  y 

.  1^  a-j*.  Uj  j  I  o^l 3  Off-  £4  O’A*  jl  aj  U  |Jub 

-C-U  U  J  AltUaj  J*jJ|  J  Aj  j  J  AJjj*)^  j  6 y!\  ^  <3  AJ^O^L  J  <UJ  |  ^ qj-*\ 

J  J  XX  X*  3  A-*Oj  j|  6j^\  j  ,  ^£4 o^\  jdJ- |  J 

•  L«  3  Ai  j+aJ  3  AjJlj  ^  1  *^3  4j  l>  )  3  A.^IL*| 

3  <*— J  AjU^JI 3  1  qJCS*  3 1  oVj  L*  aJ^j^J  3II  I  Ol  J 

.  ^  I  3  X? I  X*s*  i  3  5  L*jL)  I J  iiOjJ  |  |  Aj  o  |^J  L* 

3  |  fj*  A^,4  ja  j  AX  U3  XX  lu»  j  A^^lsij  A*U|  JasL  L**v*  t— Ol  oj*  I  3 

iulkJU^O  jLuj  ?jy) Jx  .  xj>\>  'xxj\  pik  jc. 

Cj*  „  Ol  l-i  •  J  oA*J|  £~*auJi  J  i  Ajjj  AA)Ia*3 

J  Juiijj  J  p&PjZ  J&i  ol  J  cl  f**  A 3J-I  (J* 

*  ^  Ja|  j  | AiJ|  OJi  Ifj  A^llj 

1.  Ibn-Qutaibah,  j^Vi  bj*  ,  l,  107-8,  ch.  “  War,M  cf.  also  Abu-Man?Qr-a4-lha‘alibIy, 

^  djlll  .  ch-  JL  j  ,  (MS.  No.  1808,  As'ad 

Efendi,  Istanbul). 
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3  I  <J  J  (  j  <Jj*i  Ol  *s*lj 

.  j*  U^j  i  j  ^j'  Li  .i>0 j  Lr  <OJ  j  o  U  ^ ^  LU 
A-4.0-J  aJ> O V  Ol  j  ‘  aUxJ  I  3  <— -o  I  |  y  o ol  O  j a*^’  j ^  Oyi>  I  -^*‘* I  -L*  L  V O I  dj-4 1  j 

j ^  Oj^'l  1  (Ja|  3».LV  olj  ‘  oU^AjJIj  a^J|  JjV-aJI  aJ  o)  Oj-^ 

.  i-uil!  iSjij  _)L.^j| 
-  y 

♦  ^  Jl  V  3  U—  «L>|  ^  0L*Vl  ^  ol  »s*\  3 

,  a-J Ual|  j,jA  ^j3jJL  aO^  <JaLlL»  ^LjII 3  J-p"l  alp  ol  j 

aJ  £4  J  .  l$0  ^5j>  <J')LuL  i  ^  J  AjL  O-4  J  A* |^L|  3  A*.  3^  J  A)  -L^Lj.  O I  O34  I J 

OUijj  JaiLLolj  *  AjO'^y*  oUij  a-OL  aJ^I  j*5o  ol  o^4 1 3  .  l^Lc  a>^cJ|3  a5LJL| 

,  03*-!  I  ^-LiJ  |  *IX  J  Ao^J|  ^jj^J  llsUAJ 

^Jiu |  3  O^* 3^  I  jf^*\  cJ>^3  A^  ^|>^Lui|  L*V|  ^LajV 3  ^0^0  1^**  3 1  l-^  (3^^  *-*  Ol  6^*1 3 

#  Ai^S  3  o-^-C-  3  aL^-  A -Lfr  L*  a>  l*.  V I 

V I  aIa  I  a-j  )  LO  O I  3  a.!  j*4  (j  A^^-jrl  I  (3 ^  I  I  Lr4  I  ^  O I  034  1 3 

Aaj^Jo  L^Jljc^1  3I  AJo|Jj  pr&~*  «^l  Lb  tOol  c^3)jJI  I^JaitoOl  3  i  A-mOj  3  AiSL  Lijjcj _^»Ol 

.  o-Oa-i'J 

t  w 

,  I^jLjc-^I  O.)  3  O^  VL  Vl  L$1aI  ^4  oOVl  Li-b  V  1 3 

t 

^3  om  Jpl  J  J  Lr4  -%^ol  «^l3 

a^.  aJILI  a^j^j\  Ljj  O^Lr^9  •  j^^3  25£)|  Ja|  y*  j  aLJ|  j* 

3  ,  A^cUa^  ^JuJIj  -UjJ  6^3  .131  J^i-L  )  Ol  AiU  J4  Ot>  ^*3  .  ^iU»| 

t  * 

ju**^  ^Lt  O j-^L4  c^f^lj4  aJ|  3-OxJ  (j^L* jl|  ^4I  J|  d ^j|  or»|  Ale.  U^Cil 

A-j  LL*  c^^ILt*  OJ^  (J  3  AjjUcOi  ALiLr  aJ!  A+j  J$p  l^i^ixu  o)  3 

.  aLLx  L  alp  s^jI^L  | 
y  ' 

j  AO.jj’3  Cta4^!!  3^*1  Lr4*^  J  ^r3  (0* °“L^  Ij^f.Ol  o^l  3 

3^  oL*  I3H3  3-Aju.J  oAfcUdl  3  ^-'0-1 1  3  |-*«^3-c- (J >0 1  3  ^0 1  oO^-Vl  o^l 

c 

d'^  J  dJU^  ] . A^ili  O  LI  o^*l 3  05CJ|  t>L^ ^11  _/>4 1  Ua 

Aj^L*  3  a sr . :  1 1  ^y  (O  0O5I4  3  <L^1j  a^J-LL  3  Oo  ^jr^^ljKv4 1  -U^-  ^  3  A-I4  ^LijVl 

c 

(j  OCijj^  oL^I  j  ^Li)l  3  OLLs^j'  AiJl  J^j.  o^jIOp4!  3  .  Ax-Lo-ll  aLO  3  aJUVI 

#  kw^vLj  a]>.o>£-  3  Aj^jfc  |  jj4  I  I4 

.  |aTLJ>3J  ao|  ^1  3  ja_  j^J I  ^L  o'Ai  ^  OV^  3 

J33  ,v  a*^U-*1  aJ^1|  f  t-O'IS^I  jA*-*?  &  J ajL5^J|  AjtUy?  3  v»L5  ) 

• '  (  1  4  A.n  J ^aL-I(3  3^  tKr^i  J  ^3^1  -S^-lLr4  1  r  cil  V  »  r 
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(b)  T.o  the  Commander  of  Sea  Forces. 

jij  4|Sj 

m  * 

ly  3  oy1  j  yWl  yO)  dVj  y**  Jl  Cd-d  y»l  -^L*  |jjt 
jjii*  loli  #  <0 l*j|  <j  yi 1  ^Lbl  j  Ajdy  ^IJI  J  y  I  3  3  <Sj^i  *y  I 

-U)l  dd  J  dJ^*.u  <yl3  .  j+OS.  J  J->J-*  J“^l  3  3  jj  J  ^WLt  jyf 

y  ^  d  O dd  *  J  «yMi  3  ^ d?.  3  S'J..  Olr 3  oUa-OJI  £  j  j  c£d 

l^k*J  JU  Jx  4  ^ax1|  Jx  xuLj  j  4  l^4  3  UW  yJ-l  j  frUj^l  y  L3  JjlJ-I 

*  aJAhAI  J  A-fl-vajJ ',  y 

o^JiJi  j  oUU-l  y  *d  J 3*^ j-^Ij  ^ 3-d  *^p,l  y  <a°l>  d  0^>  *^1  03d  Ol  ©yl3 

,  1  _/UiJ 

(J'®’  I  ^  «^«_5  A^*|y>3  AjJ  |y^  yb  J  Ai  loX  3  aJjLc  y  A^i d^  d*’**-**^.  O 1  Oj-*  I J 

•  u-X>JI 

(jldj^lj  4  (^d  d  fdiJ  ^Xy!  AbJU  Jx  ^Lk)  J  ffr&Ox  fcd.^y*-  dy  f-koi  oyl J 

u  « 

„  W-*  ^  y^yd.^  J  ^\  j_)l  ^3  I4J  t> U  Jl  yl  ^  ‘M’l/  ^  -A1. 

l,«  d^  •*— 9 „/Oj  3  li  v* iLvaJ I  jf^> c<o  j  |  J  3^  3  oO«aA|  <■. IJd'4!  .Aiaij  (3 1  $y| 3 

*  iSr^9  syd  Jl  <y  ^  3  ci^*^  i3  \^*^j*..3  O^ 

A?g  -..ya J 1 3  (^  1  -Wxj  i  l£3^{Ja  3“^*  <dnd  ^y^3  o_<Awl_3>  c>j/*\  3 

_fj~\  V i  I y  ly  A^jlk  J  Ab‘^b|3  3  Aj|y  J  o^r^tJl  j  aJU  Vl  j  J 

dl  1  d  j*ly  j-uJI  ^Cr4  .  yViy^>tviJ|  j 

.  dUeJ|  c1)j-4-Ua  J 

yilj  oltl^Ji  y  ^3  yil^iJl  dl  oylj 

I d  <3  tj'4  l) dl  j  ♦  d  U^»  UiU*  |y  U  Lt  olS^ Lr4  ^1  ‘-d  I d  d 

.  b>ol  j  J^»JI  J*  «L^  j  L LJia*|j  aJ  e-LJjVl  ^Ly  j  Joi- 1 

03jj|  J  ^Lii)  J  Jo 'jJ-  1 3  ^xJ- 1  y  Igj  VTaj  ^^ibuSol^l  |  jJx>  ud  I. d^  j  J^i  dl  oy  I  j 

Ia ypcxj  j  “^^-^.3  4  Wd”d  3  ^yLlai  j  LjJlJL’  3  1  d*\  «-Lb  -Xy  3  y  0 j 

^^J“!3  f^4  L3*^“l  ^  y  -^J^.3  dl 3^1  3  4  Lfr3cy  3  £jka)\3  ^\ ^yaJ\  JeXL 

.  t-Xf'^J&Cx*  (*&,  3  *} jttUcuVy  ^Jdb-XjV  y  ^3^1  3 

t 

Xj^ll3  S^d*^  ^*l3^^  y  jl  a^cL-^I  c.UI>.l  (J  3-LaJ|  -Xxl>  dly  Ol  oy 1 3 

* 

*^3  yj  4^d  (Jl  (Jid5!  ^’Ijl  fdl  Cr4  Jm,y  dd.  ol  3I  (*^^1  y»3l  y 

*  ^iix  3  Vfe>o  Aljt>.3  Aj^>. y4  ii yx  lx  l*y“  jyLJ|y  A-*4jU*.L»3  \!xa  d^  j»-^l  J$ 

-*j>fcrvaAj  Jdy  ^^ly  Jy.3  Wc*  (^ydcd^  tid^cl  *-d^ Ijl  (*d  Ol  «ylj 

I^La  d*  ^dy°^dl  y  v-vA,.j  f  ^1  yO^ y  ^ 

lO* 
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i  V^J  I4JI  -L.U-I  cij  (Jl  <0  JyOS  is  JJL*  ijjLmmA 

^Li)|  yh  j  J  J  \J*  oWl  ;l  y  U^j  OLnJ^JI  j 

•  I4J1*  j^J\j 

.3  Ji  oli  ^ J  j-^a^I  o-X**j  *js\j 

t  « 

4^J j|j|j  aJc^-U  0-sU.j  ^LOj^Lo  y)l I  01  o*j^m\ J  Cf^\y^\y  cjLIaj V 

*  *  t. 

y**  (jf' , j  ****>  j  ««a»,  ^  (J^l j  ^4*^  .  ^  y  J  *^JI  la^4 jll  j*s\  -^4^ 

#<OCL  -UJLC-I  j  ti£j|  £jj£“  ^ 1  ^*jL  ^1  ^S* y  JLj ^A  J|  4jt*/3*^J 

•  0^  jj  lyX' j 

,  (U^J  -L#l-xsJ  ^IjJ-I  v^O 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Bibliograhpy 

i.  Arabic,  Urdu,  Persian  and  Turkish  Works. 

N.B. — The  subject  requires  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  sources  : 

all  the  works  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Qur’an,  on  Hadlth  or 
records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Prophet,  on  Islamic 
history,  political  science,  law,  tactics  and  stategy,  and  many 
other  branches  of  Muslim  lore.  We  give  first  the  more 
important  Arabic  manuscripts  followed  by  printed  works  in 
Oriental  languages  : 


(a)  Arabic  MSS. 

<J  Ai  U.  J  J  V  I  tjp-l  (^o  \  (j5.!  (Ja | 

.  r  A*1  (J  AlS  iyl  l^J  AifpJ  J 

•  ( i  r)  pf>  -4*^1  j  ^ 

.(tam)  A-k  ^  al~  ^  j^>A  |  (jUxJl  j  k— jJ|  Ab  Vl 

j  Aj  Jd|<j  vJ)U  oLk  ,  Au*  J^O  iS^Ji  -^1 

•  l*T  j  «^l  j  «^b  j 

J  U^»bJ  oik  ‘  (|A<^  Al~  J^U)  cikkJI  ,j-^l  fji  J^»V| 

.  ^  li  1 J  -L>.  Ajly?  I  \jL  j_,  -  ^  J  |  J 

S ^  AkCi|  ^P>-  *  ^-w_L\jVl  ^|^j|  jjj  A**l ^J| 

*(  \  r  •  )  f**.)  aJsjL  *  ^LkJj  p t»V  ^_yb  j  .kxil ^**J| 

kCill  Aci3.|  aJsjL  (^of  \ 

.  l£  \  ku-  c£-^  ol«dj£  il»^j  j  J IjJllk  j 

.  J^obk  <j  JaJV  A^a.iL  (f x“t“  Olj^l  0*)VjjU* 

I  o^)C»  1*1 1  j  ^  U-k  |  j  v-iji- 1  ^  AJJ !  «Agx  t*  1  oV  V  aJ  1  ^  j£ 

A-^U  aJx».  (  )  A  ©  T"  )  A-»iajL  ^  A^  Al**«  AaJ^I|  I  I 

•  J 

•  r"ir  fc^JairJU  I  A-Jw 
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j  J  (rr^  jl  r  i  •  J>^1)  ^  *jL£)|  j 

^ J  jL  6-^1  J  4i)j  J  ^Jjli^i  -ukL|  «kb  v-jUbUI  Jiij 

.  I Jt~*  tS'  bb  J| 

♦  J l>oL~l  <j  £»l>.  i  ^vJJlO^A 3JU _/J|  i’^\aLJiJ| 

•  *^1  JJ^.  kk=L  (  r  .  c  )  Ai~  jj^il  ^oi'l ^  i-jl'S' 

(J  _)b)|  *  ^U;  OV.J^I  J  A^’UiJaji.  *  i'^/w 

<J_^,JL-u>|^  -^j-jL  A~k>.  (fr  ^  o  _$l  (VyW*  i  *L  V  l^jo**-**‘  -^“j »X*->tl  (J^y?V I 

#  i  L  L  ■’^’"•^  Aj  kAkJf  «*  Aj  Lfc  t,  -  ~  ^ 

L^  ^  L  tX&  |  If  Ao  L^J  I  _j  Lbu  |  ^  lt>  |  ^*JmJ  ^  >>k  >»  I  *a*jiJ  cl}  L,  I  ^^.-s.b,-^-" 

.  «U>lj[  jbk 

•JJi-  <J  ijbkaL  (fr^A  j^II )  istj^J  <>^^1  fLV  ^1  <^>^A 

,  (J ^JhJ  j  U>^\t  j  Li jyp  L]J  L^j| j  ^Jit  aLsjL  * j)Li  o|  Jl*£  *LJ  Li.  j  Ij  LJ  | 

Icj  |  ^  Lt 

JaJ^  <Lk=^  J|  Aflji  AJJ|  (J  V  ^lji-1  O-jlilk  -  ^ill  Ail 

•  (  )  )  "i  S  k~*  ukjll  kk  )  (J bv| 

*  (<jL^U|  -Ujc  j^L’AJ  J-^Vl  ^b)  kj-~i| 

J  jl J^JI  J  (jLkj^Jl  till  aJ 2jL  (  r  fr  o 

•  i  ( ^  y\  ^  Ja^>tii 

,  J  jJLl-I^J  ^5C_  ^k-^-  f  (  o  <1  r  (J^-Il)  ^-^icjbj^J  iaotll 

.  Cj^ji  (r^iA  *^>k  i^j^kJ)  j  cjboskl  ^Jj 

&J-)  I  ^  (j  3  *^ks  I  j  ^•***>-  j~o  L*  Lia^  ( x  fr  o  j  I  ^  cj^  **  i  •,^*k  I  ^  c^^^  ^ 

.  ^  L "[ 

*(  r  ♦  £.  o  )  jt^)LJl  *^5111  *c^53.|  *^ka-  Jj^-^  jbll  j  4-»LS 


(fe)  Printed  Works  in  Oriental  Languages . 

<L>  ^*J  |  i*y  I 

.  ^k  (r©A  ci^ki)  (^k-i  ftijiJl  kJlkLJi 

.  ((to  .  ci)  <_£•>_> j^J  aJLLLJI 

j  ( ^  o  r’t,,k)  ^  Cft  ij***~^  0^k«jl|  •Aj-k*  u—^5  ^/J-» LJI  |•^|^■l 

i' ciJbl  Oyjj  j  (j^dl  ^fc-LuJ!  Jo  ^Dj  1 4*^,*^?  ^*L  1^ J| 

♦  u^*  ^  (k~j  *u)i J-^  ko!  Jj-j  J-*b  Ait  -mi  ^  ajIjj 

.  (46  I  «-*)  i ^ V  4>a»^I  |*D^I 
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i  cl  j  1  )  (3 ci*^  i*^" l  •  , 

.  (  cil  J  A  i  rrr 

An^li-I  cl  d  OT>  ^ ^Jal|  j  J^Jli^l  A-Lai-  (r  ^  ^  u*)c£)i!A4J  S-»UJ| 

*Jsx»* Vjjk JJ  Ai  |  <j  d£w  ^*1#  ^Iaj  A-j  ll£) I  cl  l3j^  1  cJ^  ^C-M^*  ^  J  (  f  o  o  <*-*)  Ja»kUtU  j~U | 

•  (  o  •  o'—*)  ***5*1^  cl  ^ 1  .j^l 

£*  c|  (  ^  aa.  *-*)  c£*A*^  ^-^1  ijt}^  3^1  (j^-*)  cl  £*■>**  l^l 

.  |  ^  Aj«XlA  A*^ j±  A*J|£u^j AJ^jj 

#  dJu.^  -U^ j  (f  ^  .  ci  )  cO*^  Ol^l  o|^waS* 

epWlj  *  (rro^)  c^-^^^Jlj  *  (nr.  J)  J  <  c^ jrJxU  a-^U.  ^pl^» 

•  (aT*^)  -**■**  i  (r^S  «-*)  *  (z.*.r  *-*)  (rAr  «-*) 

*  (  \  )  )  fvtj)  c£*^l  *^1  (A>J  ^*JU|  <ail  A^c*. 

(J  IpmJ  _J  c^d?^  c£^^l  cA**»M  jj  AX**J|  £*l?t^J|  Ay?\jN.  ^J-w/J  A-Jx  AAjj^J^o  c.5^^ 

.  (  )  Al  *-i)  I  J  y^aj\  £*U-|  J  c£^~^ 

,  X*  ^  <1^IA  j+*  ^UtJ|  (Jj^  ^J'^'  .)l***V|  cJ^*  ^*"’ 

AjJJA  A^ Ji  J  A~i  ll|  A.^'^s^.J  A-J  LLL>  J  AjjL*J^J  J  A-jf~ Aj?“^j  AJ  J  (  j  /y  Y  •— *)  (j}*^  jr^i- 1 

.  A^U-aJI  -W'U-I J  ^a}\£+£‘ 

(Jl  p*?S*  J^^*l  cl  4-^^l  ^sW-i  Cr*  gJ*  (n  .  vJ)  jijv»-  a^IaaJ  ^i^-l 

#  i-o^.iJi  Aji^U-I^J  Ai-Uil 

%j^a  j  aJL*  a*J,  (y  .  rJ)  f^ui  J*^  jr^i 

.  |  ffr  j  ^  «^-ip  ^JijJl  iut»  'ill  J  Aj^\j“  I 

•  A  i  rrr  ^  c5*^  c5^^“^  iLL^j  ii^Ai-l 

.^^b-^ci^U^'^^t  cr^f  dV^J’  (  1  AT1^)  ^Jduf^  c^' J*  ^1  J^r  ^1 

•  (at  Cf.^ U*-f?  ^  wlkaL  IL^^aJI  aJL,jJ| 

•  ( o  x  0  ^  0  x  •  ^)  ^ir*» 

•  (at  jL^)  {ji^^s^ A^UrttJl 
jwiIa^JI-A^J  i-JUlj  a>^^L*-J|  £}ji£J\fj  A-w*^u»'if|  jJjjJ|  |*Ui) j)  A-x j£J\  <LvL-**J| 

m 

•  *  |  To  •  £^I»  o5^»- 

Li^4■■“•^-,  (t  i  a  «-»)  |*'~A0i'^  (*L>  j  *jl*  aUI,^  ^*J|  Sjs~ 

^JJI  (  j  fr  ( vJ)  J*  j  J-UJ|  J;-  (jjlj^UJIj  JttjjJlj 

•  *i  j1^4  tr*  CjJy.  S 

^OiUI  ^ j  ^L'ill  ^  Oi  j  ^L^J  iv»U.  *iiJI  <^S~ j  jwJ|  vt*jl 

^UJI  <(*y1  o  vj)  J»^*ai|j  *(  )  <j)  dUL  U>_jli j  f  ( ,  r  rl-j) 
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‘  (crX  A  ^  jr^cli  j  ‘  (r  r  <^ui)  O AljJUJlj  '  (  Y  ,  r  J  ) 

'  (or  .  vJ  )  ^  0^1  ajUj  ‘  (An  ,  J)  ^jJiiJI  £ii  a* (0  sr  J) 

*(  0  Az.  ^)(jC &4J  £>U*aJ|  £j|  Ji  j  Aj-Ua  A^* y  Uj  A^CUJI  AjJ^I  j  *  (o  ^  r  4-*  )oLL^iU 

r  (rAr  <-*  )  ^1  jLutil  -u*  ^JCJ|  _/^J|  £y*i 

#  loyy  AU,  Llc^  j  £jA a^»  ^bL«J  A~5^ Ac*y  aJj  o|ji*: 

.  j  m  £?k  c-^tj 

•  (at  I  ‘-^)  £*?** 

.  (iO  |  <-*)  L*iC-  1  iJjlaJ | 

.  (p-r  1  o)  a^^Sw*  ojl^Ulcj^ 

.(ft  A  <-*)  A)^-Lx  Ai^Ul  -UjJI 
*  v/l  Sr'U4.!  J  OlIaLJl  V'W  °l-^  (v  <j(r  xl  jl  rz..^)  A~JJ£)N  ^Li.^1  O. ^X- 

.  (^  .  j  AJL**  <j  AjL)|)  jJiiaZJaJ  i 

A^J^JI  aJU~|j  j^ldl j  oLUyJl  j  c*V^J|  j  ajjU^I  w^JIjrJl  ^*J|  a> ^jJ|  a*j5C-|  UdJ 

j*S  b^j  J=>^y.  ^  ^J~  \  a-LJI  o^^dl  aajaI|  <3  a~*}L*V1  aJjII 

.  A^ai  i  J^Uall  J  *il|  ^Ij^U  oVVaJ|  £  y£  j 

aI)|X^  -UpcI  (  olibxjp^s  j  Jju  \yL  )  a*A^| \ji  t  Ai^U*  I  j  <_£ y^\  L~L*J|  ^y  1? 3JI 

.A  j  r  "j  ,  AX**  <y*a£  1 J  u-xJ  b)  I  J  A^/J  1  AJlL  o  jJiJ 


i  Jc.il  iUUl 


jl^k.|  *xj^*iix|  c>iL^bl*:>  ^Jx^lj^j  aJJ^* 

♦  A  I  f  frA  A^  b^4>.  Avajv  ijj  b  trl  CA4  c^sn^i-l 

♦  ^  H  If  A^«  i  ^  I  AiJ^*  I 

^\aj L***LJ?  a1j£  A £y*lzA  AAJ |  A,»^  jj  {Cy j£  1,  3 

.  ^  (Tt  (SjlJf  J  ISJJ^  ^  <JjU*  a^ _^k*  ^  t^ijl  aC* 

#  |  <^rA  A^jlf.£-  a1£  AX^-Jz^  b^j|  j|  j*^LM|  ft|JJo| 

)  ‘ j->jl  j y  ly*^‘  I  hy~*  u  a^^I  _>j!  iy***  ”  c-.U5^^  1^1  j|  jJu*.  ^j| 

#  A  ^  Y“  “\  |  jy*  V I  ^  A^»  liij  aJj^^^Ju  j*  _)  Cj  lilx^ 

aJI^X  Aju*L  AjjJx  ol2-5^"  AX y*£  AX jJa^  Uoj|  jl  oUijJ’  ^T  ^  j|  Ojijt 

,  j* y++>  A* U  L«  3 1)  I^Ajk 

(Jj  ^fjLT j-\;fc  c~»Li.  *1^  { l*aj|  Jl  (  Ar^-ia»  ^ S <£y? 

'  f.’  1frT 
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A-*Ujj  jj*  4«jJm  U»l  jl  WfJU)  £  A^jU  ‘=-*8-  J" 

.*>  ir»i  J/^1  £?.}  J^bA»- 

.  r  •  lSJJA-  ‘  b-L»  c—L*.  '  Lul  jl  £.  L-  (5" lOH  ’*♦*’ 

JuJlfc  CiUJaA^  JLc- AA- ^.la-*  OU  A*tiu  _$  Ua>I  jl  Ol*^4 

.  JuUJL.  A^J  t-*  A**!*" 

.  ^  rr  j'llj*  *ji  f*L*l  i-i)L-*  Uo.j|  jl  oULj'  (jl^l  cLjSy?  ■*•■&*' 

.  ^'|  ^  (r  )  (d*-6l  uijL.4  1  U^jI  jl  cSli!  (jly 

•  Mr  .  ^b-U»  O-L-  aU  ‘  UjI  jl  (uSjV  Ij) 

.  L»j|  jl  (<-L5  )  jjl  J  sgl  ti50Ll|  (>j  0_^l» 


L~yU!|  Ailll 

,  (  Jjb  (**  _}J)I  ** ji)  <  (  t  I  l  r<->)  »L;  j|  &UU-I  aAU-^  »ULj  aJ|  jl 

^S' fl\  AjUJu 

.  (o~oL.I  -r  _  J_j|  J-*a>)  *  )  r  •  r  Jjr’b-I  ‘  (j*-  ^bd  ijlj*  ‘  djJJloy.  lJJ2*.  £pU' 

A  }  Y*  fr  ,  *  ^iLi  j_y~i  $•*  y*  Aj  A l ,i-i -i’  ij  A~L4  C- ..  L* 

2.  Works  in  European  Languages. 

N.B. — Just  as  regards  works  in  Oriental  languages,  so,  too,  here  only 
a  select  list  is  given.  I  have  come  to  know  a  few  works 
only  recently,  and  hence  I  was  not  able  to  utilise 
them,  e.g.,  those  by  Goadby,  Redslob,  Schulthess, 
Struppe. 

Anonymous  . .  Ueber  die  oberste  Herschergewalt  nach  dem  musli- 

mischen  Staatsrecht,  in  :  Abhandlung  d.  I,  Cl. 
d.  k.  Byr.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Vol. 
iv,  Abh.  3. 

'Abdur-RahIm  . .  Principles  of  Muhammadan  Jurisprudence,  Cal¬ 

cutta,  1911,  see  particularly,  Ch.  xii.  (Also 
Urdu  and  French  translations). 

Amari,  M.  .  .  I  Diplomi  arabi  del  r.  Archivio  fiorentino,  Florence, 

1863  ;  Appendix,  1867. 

Armanazi,  NegIb  ..  L’ Islam  et  le  droit  international,  Paris,  1929.  (Also 

Arabic  edition  with  ameliorations). 

Arnold,  T.  W.  . .  The  Caliphate,  Oxford,  1924. 

Becker,  C.  H.  . .  Studien  zur  Omajjadengeschichte,  in  :  Zeitschrift 

fur  Assyriologie,  Vol.  XV,  1900,  pp.  1-36. 
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Becker,  C.H. 
Belin 

Berchem,  van 
Boeck,  de 
Bon,  Gustave  le 
Bordwell 
Caetani,  L. 
Cardahi,  Ch. 


Chafik-Cheiiata 

Chaygan,  M. 

Chiragh  ‘Ali 
Desvergers,  N. 
Encyclopedia  Britan- 

NICA, 

Encyclopedia  of 
Islam 

Encyclopedia  of  Re¬ 
ligions  &  Ethics, 
Fagnan,  E. 


Gaudefroy-Demomby- 

nes. 

Gibbon 
Goadby,  F. 

Goeje,  M.  J.  de 


Deutschland  und  der  heilige  Krieg,  in  :  Interna¬ 
tionale  Monatschrift,  1915,  Sp.  631-62,  1033-42. 
Fetwa  del  Nakkache  relatif  d  la  condition  des 
dhimmis,  in  :  Journal  Asiatique,  1861. 

La  propriety  territoriale  et  l’ impot  fonder  chez  les 
premiers  Califes,  Geneve,  1886. 

De  la  Nationality  dans  les  pays  musulmans,  Delloz 
Periodique,  1908,  pp.  121  et  seq. 

La  Civilisation  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1884  (Also 
Urdu  trs.). 

Law  of  War  between  Belligerents,  Chicago,  1908, 
see  p.  12-14. 

Annali  dell’ Islam  (Up  to  the  year  40  H.),  8  vols. 
Milano,  1905  et  seq. 

.  La  Conception  et  la  pratique  du  droit  international 
prive  dans  I’lslam.  Etude  juridique  et  histo- 
rique.  In  :  Recuil  des  cours  de  l’Academie 
du  droit  international  de  laHaye,  1937  ",  arti¬ 
cle  5,  36  pages. 

.  Essai  d’une  theorie  generate  de  l' obligation  en  droit 
musulman,  le  Caire,  1936. 

.  Essai  sur  I’histoire  du  droit  public  musulman,  Paris, 
1934- 

.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Popular  Jehad,  1885. 

.  Arabic,  Paris,  1847. 
s.v.  Caliphate,  etc. 

(Also  German  and  French  translations), 
s.v.  War,  etc. 

.  Le  Djihad  ou  guerre  sainte  selon  I’Bcole  malekite, 
Alger,  1908. 

.  Le  Livre  de  Vimpdt  fonder,  trad.  d’Abou-Yousof, 
Paris,  1921. 

.  Les  Status  gouvemementaux  ou  regies  de  droit 
public  et  administratif,  trad,  de  Mawerdi, 
Alger,  Jourdan,  1915. 

Le  Monde  musulman  et  byzantin  jusquaux  Croi- 
sades,  Paris,  1931. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  of 
Oxford  University  Press  cited. 

International  and  Interreligious  Private  Law  in 
Palestine,  Jerusalem,  1926. 

Memoire  sur  la  conquete  de  la  Syrie,  2nd  ed. 
Leiden,  1900. 
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Goldziher,  I. 

t  t 

Hamidullah,  M. 

tt 

tt 

tt 

if 

it 

ft 

it 

ft 

Haneberg 
Hartman,  M. 
Hatschek 
Heffening,  W. 

it 

Heyd 
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. .  Muhammedanische  Studien,  2  vols.,  Halle,  .1889, 

. .  La  Loi  et  le  dogme  dans  I’lslam,  Paris. 

. .  Die  Neutralitat  im  islamischen  Volkerrecht,  in : 
Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft,  1935,  Berlin. 

. .  La  Diplomatie  musulmane  a  I’lepoque  du  Prophete 
et  des  Khalifes  Orthodoxes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1935. 

. .  The  Quranic  Conception  of  State,  in  :  Quranic 
World,  Hyderabad,  April  1936.  (Also  Urdutrs.) 

. .  Place  of  Islam  in  the  History  of  Modem  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  Extension  lecture  of  the  Univ.  of 
Madras,  in  :  Journal  of  Hyderabad  Academy, 
Vol.  2,  1940. 

. .  The  City-State  of  Mecca,  in  :  Islamic  Culture, 
Hyderabad,  July  1938.  (Also  Urdu  trs.) 

. .  The  First  Written-Constitution  of  the  World,  in  : 
Islamic  Review,  Woking,  1941.  (Also  Urdu 
and  Arabic  trs.) 

. .  Diplomatic  Relations  of  Islam  with  Iran  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet,  in  :  Proceedings  of  the  2nd 
session  of  Idara  Ma  arif  Islamia,  Lahore. 
(Also  in  Urdu). 

.  .  Administration  of  Justice  in  Early  Islam,  in  : 
Islamic  Culture,  Hyderabad,  April  1937. 
(Also  enlarged  Urdu  version). 

. .  Les  Champs  de  bataille  au  temps  du  Prophete, 
extension  lecture  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
with  maps  and  illustrations,  in  :  Revue  des 
Rtudes  Islamique,  Paris,  1939.  (Also  enlarged 
Urdu  version). 

. .  Der  muslimische  Kriegsrecht,  in  :  Abhandl.  d. 
philoso.-philolog.  Cl.  d.  Bayrisch.  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften,  1869. 

. .  Die  islamisch-frankischen  Staatsvertrage  ( Kapitu - 
lation),  in  :  Zeitsch.  f.  Politik,  Vol.  ii,  1918, 
P-  i'64- 

. .  Der  Musta’min,  ein  Beitrag  zum  internationalen 
Privat-  und  Volkerrecht  des  islamischen  Ge- 
setzes,  Berlin,  1919. 

. .  Das  islamische  Frenderecht,  Hannover,  1925. 

. .  Die  Entstehwg  d.  Kapitulationen  in  den  islamischen 
Staaten,  in  :  Schmollers  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetz- 
gebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkwirtschaft  im. 
deutschen  Reiche,  Verlag  Dunker  und  Hum- 
bolt,  Miinchen,  1927,  pp.  99-107. 

. .  Histoire  du  commerce  du  Levant. 
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Hitti,  Kh. 

1 1 

Huart,  C. 

y  t 

y  y 

Holtzendorff 

Jehay,  F.  van  den 
Steen  de. 
JUYNBOLL,  Th.  W. 
Khadduri,  Majid 

Kremer,  von. 

Lane-Pole 

Lippmann,  K. 
Macdonald,  D.  B. 

Majid,  S.  A. 

Martens,  F. 

Mas  Laterie,  de 

Mez,  A. 

Muller,  A. 

NegIb  Armanazi 
Nys,  E. 

y  y 

99 

it 

ft 


. .  History  of  the  Arabs. 

. .  Translation  of  Baladhuri’s  Futuhulbuldan.  , 

. .  Le  droit  de  guerre,  in  :  Revue  du  Monde  Musul- 
man,  Paris,  1907. 

. .  Le  Khalifat  et  la  guerre  sainte,  in :  Revue  de 
l’Histoire  des  Religions,  1915. 

. .  L’Histoire  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1929. 

.  .  Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  see  first  of  the  four 
vols. 

De  la  Situation  legale  des  sujets  Ottomans  non- 
Musulmans,  Bruxelles,  1906. 

..  HandbuchdesislamischenGesetz.es,  Leiden,  1910. 

. .  The  Law  of  War  and  Peace  in  Islam,  Luzac, 
London,  1941. 

.  .  Kulturgeschichte  des  Orients  unter  den  Chalifen, 
Wien,  1875.  (Also  English  trs.). 

. .  The  First  Mohammedan  Treaties  with  Christians, 
in  :  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Vol.  24.  1904. 

.  .  Die  Konsularjuridiktion  im  Orient,  Leipzig,  1898. 

. .  Development  of  Moslem  Theology,  Jurisprudence 
and  Constitutional  Theory,  New  York,  1903. 

.  .  Article  on  Muslim  International  Law,  in  :  Law 
Quarterly  Review,  London,  1912,  p.  89  et  seq. 

.  .  Das  Konsularwesen  u.  die  Konsularjuridiktion  im 
Orient,  trs.  by  Skerst,  Berlin,  1874. 

.  .  Traites  de  paix  et  de  commerce .  .  .concernant  les 
relations  des  Chretiens  avec  les  Arabes  de  I’Afrique 
septentrionale,  avec  une  introduction  historique, 
Paris,  1866  ;  Supplement,  1872. 

. .  Die  Renaissance  des  Islams,  Heidelberg,  1922. 
(Also  Engl.  trs.). 

. .  Der  Islam  in  Morgen-  und  Abendland,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1885-87. 

. .  Vide  :  Armanazi. 

.  .  Etudes  de  droit  international  public  et  de  droit 
politique,  see,  pp.  46-74. 

. .  Le  droit  de  la  guerre  et  les  precurseurs  de  Grotius, 
Bruxelles,  1882. 

The  Papacy  considered  in  relation  to  International 
Law,  English  translation  by  Rev.  P.  A.  Lyons, 
London,  1879. 

. .  Les  Commencements  de  la  Diplomatic,  Bruxelles, 
1884. 

Les  Origines  du  droit  international,  Bruxelles, 
1894,  see  particularly,  pp.  209  et  seq.  (Urdu 
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trs.  planned  by  Osmania  University). 

Nys,  E.  . .  Le  Droit  des  gens  dans  les  rapports  des  Arabes  et 

des  Byzantins,  in  :  Revue  du  droit  international 
et  legislation  comparee,  Bruxelles,  1896. 

Ostrorog,  L.  . .  The  Angora  Reform,  London. 

,,  . .  Trad,  framjaise  de  Mawerdi  (Traite  de  droit 

public  musulman,  Paris,  1901). 

Perier,  J.  ..  Vie  d’al-Hadjdjaj-ibn-Yousof,  Paris,  1904. 

Rechid,  A.  . .-  L’lslam  et  le  droit  des  gens,  in  :  Recuil  des 

cours  de  l’Acad.  de  droit  international  de  la 
Haye,  1937/ii,  article  4,  30  pages. 

,,  . .  La  Condition  des  etrangers  en  Turquie,  in  the 

same,  1933/iv. 

,,  . .  Les  droits  minoritaires  en  Turquie  dans  le  passe  et 

le  present,  in  :  Revue  generate  du  droit  inter¬ 
national  public,  1935. 

Redslob,  R.  .  .  Histoire  des  grands  principes  du  droit  des  gens, 

Paris,  1923  (cited  by  Rechid). 

Reland,  H.  (died  1718).  Institutions  du  droit  musulman  relatives  d  la 

guerre,  tr.  du  latin  par  Solvet,  1838. 

Revue  du  Monde  Paris,  1925  :  Etudes  sur  la  notion  islamique  de 

Musulman.  souverainte,  (by  Barthold,  etc.)  ;  also  “  biblio¬ 

graphic.” 

Ritter,  H.  . .  Die  Abschajfung  des  Kalifats,  in  :  Archiv  fur 

Politik  und  Geschichte,  n.s.,  Vol.  ii,  1924, 
pp.  343-68.” 

Rosenmuller  . .  Analecta  arab.,  tr.  of  the  ch.  Kitab  as-siyar  of 

Quduriy. 

Saba  . .  L’lslam  et  la  Nationalite,  Paris,  1933. 

Sachau,  E.  . .  Der  Kalife  Abu  Bekr,  in  :  Sitzungsberichte  der 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1903,  pp.  16-37, 
Berlin. 

,,  .  .Uber  den  zweiten  Chalifen  Omar,  in  the  same, 

1902,  pp.  292-323. 

Salem,  J.  . .  De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  ottomans  a  I’egard 

des  etrangers,  in:  Journal  de  Droit  international, 
1 893. 

Santillana,  D.  . .  II  Concetto  di  califfato  e  di  sovrainte  nel  diritto 

musulmano,  in  :  Oriente  Moderno,  Roma,  1924, 
PP-  339-50- 

m  . .  Istituzioni  di  diritto  musulmano  malichita,  Roma, 

1926. 

m  . .  Article  in  English  on  Muslim  Jurisprudence,  in  : 

Legacy  of  Islam,  Oxford. 

Schaube,  A.  . .  Handelsgeschichte  d.  romanischen  Volker  d.  Mit- 

telmeergebietes  bis  zum  Ende  der  Kreuzziige, 
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Schmidt,  F.  F. 

SchULTHESS,  F. 
SCHWALLY,  F. 

Snouck-Hurgronje 


SoLVET,  Ch. 

Struppe,  C.  H. 

Tafel  u.  Thomas 
Toynbee 


Tschudi.  R. 
Tyan,  E. 
Walker 
Wellhausen,  J. 

}  i 

f  > 

Wensinck,  A.  J. 
Witter,  P. 


Miinchen,  1906. 

.  .  Die  Occupatio  im  islamischen  Recht,  in  :  Der 
Islam,  Vol.  1,  1910,  53  pages. 

Die  Machtmittel  des  Islams,  Zurich,  1920- 

.  .  Der  heilige  Krieg  des  Islam  in  religionsgeschicht- 
licher  und  staatsrechtlicher  Bedeutung,  in  :  In¬ 
ternationale  Monatschrift,  1916,  Sp.  678-714. 

.  .  Le  Droit  musulman,  in  :  Revue  d’Histoire  des 
Religions,  Vol.  37.  Also  reproduced  in  his 
Verspreide  Geschriften,  Vol.  2,  article  17, 
pp.  283-326. 

. .  Le  Khalifat  du  Sultan  de  Constantinople,  in  : 
Questions  Dipl,  et  Coloniales,  Paris,  15th  July 
1901  ;  also  in  :  Versp.  Geschr.  Ill,  207-16. 

.  .  The  Caliphate,  in  Foreign  Affairs,  III/i,  15  Sept. 
1924  ;  also  in  :  Versp.  Geschr.  VI,  435-52. 

. .  Institutions  du  droit  mahometan  sur  la  guerre  avec 
les  Infideles,  trad,  de  l’arabe  (de  Qudurly), 
Paris,  1829. 

.  .  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des  Volkerrechts,  Gotha, 
1912,  2  vols.  (cited in  Handbuch  der  Islamlite- 
ratur  by  Pfanmuller). 

..  Urkunden  zur  alteren  Handels-  u.  Staatsgeschichte 
d.  Republik  Venedig,  3  vols.  Wien,  1856-57. 

.  .  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  volume  for  1925, 
part  I,  Islamic  Countries.  (Also  the  whole 
series  from  1920  onwards). 

. .  Turkey,  London,  1926  (particularly  for  Caliphate). 

.  .  Das  Chalifat,  in  :  Philosophie  und  Geschichte 
series,  Nr.  X,  Tubingen,  1926. 

. .  Histoire  de  V Organisation  judiciaire  en  pays 
d’lslam,  Vol.  1,  Paris,  1938. 

. .  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  1,  Cambridge, 
see  Sec.  45-66. 

.  .  Ein  Gemeinwesen  ohne  Obrigkeit,  Gottingen,  1900. 

.  .  Gemeindeordnung  von  Medina,  in  :  Skizzen  und 
Vorarbeiten,  Vol.  4. 

. .  Das  arabische  Reich  und  sein  Sturtz,  Berlin,  1902. 

.  .  Mohammed  en  de  Joden  te  Medina,  Leiden,  1908. 

.  .  Islam  u.  Kalifat,  in  :  Archiv  f.  Sozialw.  u. 
Sozialpolitik,  1925,  Vol.  53,  pp.  370-426. 


3.  History  of  International  Law  in  non-Muslim  Lands. 

(a)  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

..  History  of  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  1902,  p.  197 


Goodspeed 
f— n 
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Maspero  . .  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  639  et  seq. 

Olmstead  . .  History  of  Assyria,  1923,  Ch.  viii. 

,,  . .  A.  Political  Science  Review,  1918,  pp.  63-77. 

,,  . .  23  A.  Hist.  Review,  1917-18,  pp.  755-62. 

—  • .  Records  of  the  Past,  (new  series),  pp.  134-77. 


Christensen,  A., 

Herod. 

Laurent, 

Taghi  Nasr 


(b)  Medes  and  Persians. 

.  .  L’lran  sous  les  Sassanides,  Copenhagen,  1936. 

(Also  Urdu  trs.). 

. .  iii,  16  ;  vii,  238  ;  i,  155  ;  vi,  42. 

. .  Etudes  sur  I’Humanite,  1865-80,  p.  477. 

. .  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  du  droit  persan  a  I’epoque  des 
Sassanides,  Paris,  1932. 


Laurent 

Bible 

Montesquieu 

Grote 

Polybius 


Breasted 


Maspero 

Petrie 

Budge 

Brugsch 

Cybichowski 

Maspero 

Bible 


Phillipson 


Oppenheim 

1.1* 


(c)  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians. 

. .  Etudes  sur  I’humanite,  I,  500,  541. 

. .  ch.  Judges,  i,  7 ;  Samuel,  xi,  2  ;  2  Kings, 
viii,  12. 

. .  Esprit  des  lois,  book  xxi,  Ch.  2. 

. .  History  of  Greece,  Part  2,  Ch.  18. 

. .  I,  72  (trans.  by  Schukburg,  1889). 

(d)  Egyptians. 

. .  History  of  Egypt,  1905,  pp.  437-38. 

. .  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  1906-7,  Sec.  370-91 ; 
588. 

. .  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  401  et  seq  ;  228. 

.  .  History  of  Egypt,  p.  64  et  seq. 

. .  History  of  Egypt,  1902,  p.  48  et  seq. 

.  .  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  1881,  pp.  71-76,  402. 

. .  Das  antike  Volkerrecht,  1907,  p.  10  et  seq. 

. .  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  1892, 
p.  189. 

. .  ch.  Exod.  I/ii,  14. 

. .  Records  of  the  Past  (First  Series),  27-32. 

(e)  Greeks  and  Romans. 

. .  International  Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  2  vols.  See  also  its  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography. 

. .  International  Law,  4th  ed.  Vol.  1. 
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Letourneau 


Bible 

Volz 

Schwally 


Martin 

Zeitschrift  fur 

VOLKERRECHT. 

Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 
Stefan  Lipowzow 


Muller,  H. 


Kautiliya 

Burnell  &  Hopkins 
Viswanatha 
Bandhyopadhyaya 
Nag,  K. 


Arrian 

Diodor. 

Strabo 


(/)  Jews. 

La  guerre  dans  les  diverses  races  humaines,  1805, 
Ch.  13. 

Legacy  of  Israel,  Oxford  University  Press. 

ch.  Exod.  xxxiv,  10-6  ;  Deut.  vii,  1-3,  22-26, 
xx,  10-20  ;  2  Samuel,  viii,  2  ;  xii,  31. 

Biblische  Altertiimer. 

Israelitische  undjiidische  Kriegsaltertiimer,  1919. 
(g)  Chinese. 

The  Lore  of  Cathay,  1901,  Ch.  22-23. 

Breslau,  1908,  p.  192-205. 

London,  1891,  p.  7-13  :  “  Chinese  International 
Law.” 

Li-fan-Yuan’s  treatise  on  Tibetan  law,  translat¬ 
ed  into  Russian  through  Manchurian:  Ulozhenie 
kitaiskoj  palaty  wenjeschnich  snoschneij  perewel  s 
Mantschschurskago,  St.  Petersburg,  1828, 
2  vols. 

Cher  die  Natur  des  Volkerrechts  und  seine  Quellen 
in  China,  in  :  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerrecht 
und  Budessataatsrecht,  Breslau,  III,  1909, 
pp. 188-205. 

(h)  Of  Ancient  India. 

Arthasastra,  English  translation. 

The  Ordinances  of  Manu,  1891. 

International  Law  in  Ancient  India,  1925. 

International  Law  in  Ancient  India. 

Les  theories  diplomatiques  de  I’lnde  ancienne  et 
I’Arthgastra,  Paris,  1923. 

(j)  Of  East  Indies. 

Ind.  c.  II. 

II,  36,  40. 

XV,  484,  ed.  Cassaub. 

(k)  Universal. 

A  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Cambridge, 
1899.  (Vol.  I  only  has  appeared). 


Walker 
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Holtzendorff 

Oppenheim 


..  Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  1889  et  seq.,  4  vols. 
. .  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  see  also  its  bibliogra¬ 
phy. 


M.  HamIdullah. 


(Concluded) 
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Discovery  of  another  Original  of  a  Letter  of  the  Prophet. 

IN  a  note  published  in  the  Islamic  Culture,  October,  1939,  p.  429, 
in  an  article  on  “  Some  Inscriptions  of  the  Early  Years  of  Hijrah,” 
it  was  mentioned  : — 

“  Prof.  Margoliouth  was  kind  enough  to  draw  my  attention  and 
introduce  me  to  a  Scotch  Orientalist  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  has  acquired 
the  pretended  original  of  the  letter  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Dunlop  assures  that  he  is  going  shortly 
to  publish  the  document  in  the  journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  He 
has  sent  me  a  hand-written  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  has 
very  obligingly  promised  to  furnish  me  soon  with  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  same.  It  would  not  be  courteous  on  my  part  either  to 
utilise  this  photo  or  to  express  my  opinion  on  it  before  Mr.  Dunlop 
publishes  his  promised  article  along  with  the  document.” 

The  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  lanuary  issue,  1940,  of  the  Journal, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  pp.  54-60.  In  the  above-mentioned  article  on  the 
inscriptions  of  Madlnah,  our  readers  have  seen  the  photographs  of  the 
original  letters  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  the  Muqawqis  and  to  Mundhir 
ibn  Sawa  and  have  as  well  perused  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  Regarding  the  new  interesting  discovery,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  article  of  Mr.  Dunlop  would  interest  our  readers  : — 

It  is  a  parchment,  some  9  inches  wide  by  13^  inches  long.  The 
letters  are  rounded,  and  being  large  are  not  difficult  to  read.  The 
ink  used  is  brown.  There  are  17  lines  of  the  text  and  at  the  end  a 
circular  seal  mark,  1  inch  across,  with  the  legend  reading  from  below 
jo)  I  lU-o  ,  each  word  having  a  line  to  itself.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

jlj  jll  i  CAA  -  \ 

j*  u?  cM  -  v  <-h  Jj-o  O'1  -  r 

|  (C  ^  ,J  I  U  U)  I  j  1  -  a  o'*  iA  !*  A—  1  -  r 

r*L?“**i  d  -  1  dl  *w‘l  <J ^  W  .o-d'  -  r 

j.aJuj  *»j  -  1  •  dlV  s'^‘\  *UJl  d  -  0 
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jj  J  t  id  I  iL  -  \  o  ^  aX^  y  *tj I  d  t  S  I  1  —  \  ^ 

j»'A*JI_)  (  Sic  .  i^Pc^a.)  J  O  .  p  Ol  J  a  Vl^ll  J  <0  klSCj  _  (  r 

.  l>-^>!  (  sic  )  »^‘l  j*  d*  -  \  £.  j  cJ^b-  i^biu  -?  -  i  r 

yia.  J  (^!_J.*JJ|  J_>—  -  I  (r 

tJ>-0 

The  document  was  obtained  in  Damascus  in  October  1938,  and 
was  taken  by  me  to  England.  It  was  seen  at  the  British  Museum  by 
Messrs.  H.  I.  Bell  and  A.  .S.  Fulton,  and  after  it  had  been  seen  by 
Prof.  Margoliouth,  Mr.  Robson  of  Glasgow,  and  other  Arabists,  it 
was  taken  back  by  me  to  its  owner,  a  private  person  in  Damascus. 

It  remained  to  examine  the  document  palaeographically.  The 
British  Museum  authorities  have  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  as  old  as 
it  claims  to  be.  When  was  it  fabricated  ?  Several  of  those  who  have 
seen  it  have  suggested  that  it  is  early  rather  than  late.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  an  early  forgery.  Mr.  Hamldullah,  the  author  of  Documents  sur  la 
Diplomat ie  musulmane  a  I’epoque  du  Prophete  et  des  Khalifes 
Orthodoxes,  thinks  that  there  may  have  been  an  original  Prophetic 
letter,  or  one  regarded  as  such,  in  the  library  of  the  present  Negus 
of  Abyssinia.  According  to  the  account  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
document,  he  got  it  in  Damascus  some  years  ago  from  an  Abyssinian 
priest.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  it  was  previously  in  the  im¬ 
perial  library,  and  during  the  recent  war  |i.e.  Italo-Abyssinian]  it 
came  somehow  in  the  possession  of  a  priest,  who  later  visited  Syria. 

Personally  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  recent  in  spite  of  the 
impressive  appearance  of  age  presented  by  the  parchment.  One  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  present  document  originated  either  at:  or 
about  the  same  time  as  the  other  letter  to  the  governor  of  Bahrain 
|i.e.  1863],  and  in  any  case  after  Barthelemy’s  find  of  the  letter  to  the 
Muqawqis  \i.e.  1850]. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  all  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Mr.  Dunlop 
to  prove  the  forgery  of  this  letter  should  preferably  be  given  and  criticised 
in  the  Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society  itself  where  his  original  article  has 
appeared.  A  resume  would  suffice  here  : — 

1.  That  the  very  fact  of  sending  of  epistles  by  the  Prophet  to 
foreign  princes  is  legendary.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  given  no  argument  of  his  own 
but  has  only  referred  to  some  older  European  writers.  These  latter  have 
suggested  that  since  the  tradition  of  sending  of  epistles  is  connected  with 
a  miracle  of  the  over-night  learning  by  the  emissaries  of  the  languages  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  directed  to  go,  and  since  this  miracle  is 
plagiarised  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  story  seems  to  have 
been  fabricated  by  the  Muslims  to  glorify  their  Prophet. 

These  scholars  have  based  their  arguments  on  a  passage  of  Waqidiy 
where  some  lines  seem  to  have  been  omitted  by  some  copyist.  The  com¬ 
plete  version  is  preserved  by  Ibn-Hisham  and  Tabarly,  who  say,  on  the 
12* 
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other,  hand,  that  once  when  the  Prophet  decided  to  send  letters  to  foreign 
princes  inviting  them  to  embrace  Islam,  he  first  invoked  the  story  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  and  then  admonished  his  emissaries  not  to  hesitate  in  the 
manner  of  the  Christian  apostles  ;  and  thereafter  he  gave  instructions 
regarding  each  messenger. — There  is  neither  anything  legendary  in  this 
story  nor  any  plagiarism  or  glorification  at  the  expense  of  the  apostles 
of  Christ. 

2.  _  That  regarding  previous  finds  of  originals,  scholars  have 
raised  objections  which  apply  to  the  present  case  as  well.  Mr.  Dunlop 
does  not  go  into  any  details  but  only  makes  a  passing  reference  to  some  of 
these  objections.  In  the  article  referred  to  above,  which  appeared  in 
the  Islamic  Culture,  October  1939,  all  these  objections  have  been  dealt  with 
in  detail,  and  need  not  be  repeated  now. 

3.  Although  the  parchment  seems  to  be  “  early  rather  than 
late,  ”  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  do  not  think  it  dates 
back  to  as  far  early  as  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The  conjectures  in  such 
matters  are  notorious.  Certainly  there  can  as  easily  be  found  other 
equally  competent  authorities  who  would  not  hesitate  to  concede  to  the 
present  parchment  the  necessary  antiquity.  Not  having  seen  it  personally, 
the  present  writer  does  not  want  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  least 
strong  argument. 

4.  The  text  preserved  by  Muslim  chroniclers  varies  slightly  from 
the  one  in  the  document.  This  is  a  very  strong  point,  but  let  us  see  what 
this  variance  is  : — 

(a)  The  word  A  A  instead  of  in  our  histories. 

( b )  instead  of  the  regular  /A  I  ;  and  instead  of  IjL*'*. 

(c)  The  histories  have  recorded  certain  passages,  chiefly  regarding 
the  hospitality  accorded  to  the  Muslim  refugees  in  Abyssinia,  which 
are  missing  from  the  document. 

Apart  from  this  the  text  in  the  parchment  is  identical  with  the 
one  preserved  by  historians. 

As  to  (a),  both  the  words  convey  the  same  sense,  and  even  graphi¬ 
cally  and  phonetically  resemble  so  much  that  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
chroniclers  can  easily  be  pardoned. 

The  argument  (b)  supports  rather  than  refutes  the  arguments  for 
considering  the  document  as  genuine.  At  a  later  epoch,  when  grammaro- 
mania  ruled  supreme,  to  write  (with  two  0  )  would  have  been 
impossible,  but  at  the  time  when  Arabic  orthography  was  in  its  infancy, 
such  anomalies  could  not  only  be  possible  but  it  could  even  be  shown  that 
they  were  in  vogue.  We  find  in  the  Qur’an  (51  :  47) '.  ^  A — |l;  J 

as  aA  is  the  canonical  orthography  to  this  day  instead  of  the  logical  A.V 
The  same  anomaly  was  found  in  the  original  letter  of  the  Prophet  addressed 
to  Mundhir-ibn-Sawa,  where  was  written  instead  of  the  regular 
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Even  at  a  later  time,  an  inscription  of  Palmyra  bore  T  instead 
of  <>*T,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Islamic  Culture,  1939.  As  for 
instead  of  ,  scores  of  parallel  instances  are  found  in  the  Qur’an  to 

justify  the  former  form.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  recognised  that  the  seal  marked 
in  the  present  document  is  identical  with  the  one  in  former  finds  of  the 
original  letters.  The  difference  in  handwriting  has  rightly  been  explained 
out  by  him  to  be  due  to  its  writing  by  a  different  scribe. 

As  to  (c),  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  a  long  time  scholars  have 
been  agreed  that  the  extant  version  of  the  text  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Negus  should  constitute  an  amalgamation  of  two  different  letters.  For, 
they  say,  (cf.  Hamldullah,  Docunment  sur  la  Diplomatic  musulmane,  I,  38, 
nota  5),  that  the  letter  is  unanimously  dated  by  Muslim  historians  to  the 
year  7  A.H.,  and  a  sentence  like  : — 

“  I  have  sent  to  you  my  cousin  Ja'far  along  with  several  Muslims, 
and  when  they  come  to  you,  receive  them  with  hospitality  ” 

could  not  be  written  in  the  year  7  H.,  when  almost  15  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  in  Abyssinia  and  when  they  were  actually 
on  the  verge  of  returning  to  Madinah.  Rather,  such  a  sentence  must  occur 
in  a  letter  of  introduction  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  refugees 
from  Mecca  to  Abyssinia.  Some  Arab  historians  have  mentioned  that  the 
Prophet  addressed  letters  to  two  different  Neguses.  Led  by  the  identity 
of  some  of  the  phrases  in  the  introductory  and  the  missionary  letters,  or 
by  some  other  similar  reason,  the  chroniclers  had  confused  and  amalga¬ 
mated  the  two  texts.  fA  parallel  was  discovered  by  the  author  of  the 
Diplomatic  musulmane,  (1,  99)  regarding  DumatuljandalJ. 

The  present  discovery  completely  supports  this  suggestion  of  the 
amalgamation,  and  this  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  present 
parchment. 

5.  Lastly,  in  spite  of  the  very  old  appearance  of  the  parchment 
the  suggestion  that  it  dates  back  to  only  80  or  90  years  is  a  proposition 
which  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 


M.  H. 


Summary  of  a  paper  entitled  Avempace  Botanico  by  Miguel  Asin  in 
Al-Andalus,  Revista  de  las  Escuela  de  Estudios  Arabes  de  Madrid  Y 
Granada,  Vol.  5,  Fasc.  2,  pp.  255-299. 

Abu-Bakr  ibn  al-Saig  is  known  among  Arabs  under  the  nickname  of 
Ibn-Bayya,  and  among  scholastics  under  the  name  of  Avempace. 

Brockelmann  in  his  Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Litteratur  (I,  460) 
mentions  the  existence  of  24  short  works  of  Ibn-Bayya,  which  are  collected 
in  two  Arabic  codices  preserved  at  Berlin  and  Oxford. 
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Most  of  Ibn-Bayya’s  works  have  perished ;  among  them  there  were 
various  books  on  plants  which  were  of  constant  reference  among  con¬ 
temporary  writers.  Ibn  al-Baitar  alone  mentions  him  over  200  times 
and  such  references,  according  to  Meyerhof,  show  the  vast  knowledge 
Ibn-Bayya  had  on  botanical  subjects. 

The  present  work,  in  spite  of  its  shortness,  is  of  great  importance  as  it 
supplements  our  knowledge  of  Spanish-Arabic  Botany. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  dry  and  matter-of-fact ;  but  one  has  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  such  books  were  meant  not  for  the  general  public  but  for  philo¬ 
sophers  and  specialists. 

Ibn-Bayya  first  sets  down  the  general  characteristics  that  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  plant  kingdom,  and  then  describes  the  primary  differences 
which  occur  in  plants  within  the  general  characteristics  of  the  kingdom. 
This  classification  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
treatise,  since  large  number  of  plants  are  mentioned  and  this  is  of  great 
help  to  complete  the  medieval  lists  of  plants  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

On  the  basis  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  habitat,  Ibn-Bayya  divides 
plants  into  various  groups  :  plants  with  and  without  roots,  independent 
plants  and  parasites,  terrestrial  and  aquatic  plants,  marine  and  marsh 
plants,  plants  from  steppes,  hills,  meadows  and  river  banks,  plants  from 
hot  and  temperate  climates,  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  etc.  Coming  to 
more  particular  divisions,  Ibn-Bayya  distinguishes  new  groups,  the  basis 
of  such  classifications  being  various  plants  with  long  roots  and  small 
stems  and  vice  versa,  presence  or  absence  of  stem  and  its  quality,  i.e. 
whether  it  is  erect  or  procumbent,  simple  or  branched  ;  annuals  or  peren¬ 
nials,  with  leaves  or  without  them,  etc.  Plants  can  also  be  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  use,  and  thus  plants  according  to  Ibn-Bayya  are  totally  or 
partially  edible,  with  pleasant  or  unpleasant  taste  ;  nutritive,  poisonous  or 
medicinal ;  this  last  group  of  medicinal  plants  is  again  subdivided  into 
cooling  and  calorific,  laxative  and  diuretic  plants,  or  plants  for  a  specific 
limb  or  part  of  the  body  or  for  a  particular  disease,  as  antidotes,  etc. 

Such  a  catalogue  does  not  yield  on  orderly  grouping  of  plants  ;  but 
this  fault  is  unfortunately  common  to  all  medieval  writers  on  plants. 
Perhaps  such  a  disorderly  arrangement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  work  is  only  a  draft  or  sketch  of  an  unfinished  work  which 
might  have  perished  in  the  course  of  time. 

A  large  portion  of  the  treatise  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  characteristics 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  plant  kingdom.  A  plant  stands  out  on  account 
of  its  nutritive  power,  but  this  is  also  found  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
Ibn-Bayya  distinguishes  plants  from  animals  by  the  power  of  local  motion 
and  irretibility  which  is  found  in  animals  and  not  in  plants.  Plants  do 
not  move  locally  as  they  are  fixed  in  the  soil  and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  it ;  plants  do  not  show  voluntary  movements  or  symptoms  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  Ibn-Bayya  recognizes  the  daily  movements  in  aquatic  plants  like 
those  of  Nymphaea  but  he  attributes  such  movements  to  physico-chemical 
causes.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  difference 
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between  plants  and  animals,  but  he  does  not  answer  the  question,  and  in 
consequence,  Ibn-Bayya  cannot  be  included  among  the  precursors  of  the 
Evolution  Theory.  In  this  connection  one  may  well  note  his  references 
to  the  mutability  of  species,  e.g.,  wheat  changing  into  oats,  etc.,  but  from 
this  we  cannot  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  his  ideas  on  transformism. 

When  speaking  of  plant  reproduction,  he  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  He 
admits  sexual  reproduction  in  plants,  but  only  in  an  equivocal  sense, 
though  he  does  not  deny,  as  Aristotle  did,  sexuality  in  plants.  Ibn-Bayya 
recognises  the  existence  of  male  and  female  plants,  e.g.  among  palms,  or 
among  some  fig  trees,  but  such  a  difference  bears  no  relation  to  fertilisa¬ 
tion  proper,  but  only  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  general  characteristics  of  plants,  Ibn-Bayya 
pays  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  nutrition  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
treatise  offers  no  novelty,  as  he  follows  the  common  Aristotelian  doctrine 
on  the  subject. 

The  treatise  occupies  thirteen  pages  in  the  Arabic  text  as  reproduced 
by  Miguel  Asin  ;  the  Oxford  codex  has  been  followed  throughout,  but 
when  this  differs  from  the  Berlin  codex,  the  author  marks  differences  and 
corrections  in  footnotes. 

The  translation  is  enriched  with  abundant  footnotes  where  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  deep  knowledge  the  author  has  of  Arabic  and 
Greek  literatures  ;  this  is  particularly  marked  when  the  author  analyses 
the  meanings  of  Arabic  plant  names. 


H.  S. 


*  *  * 

Ars  Islamica  ( Michigan  U.  S.  A.)  Vol.  VII. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  Syrian  Caravanserais  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Monsieur  Jean  Sauvaget  discusses  in  French  language  the  caravanserais 
belonging  to  the  Mamelouks  as  in  the  last  issue  of  the  same  Journal  he  had 
dealt  with  those  of  the  Ayyubids.  The  writer  has  based  his  studies  on  the 
inscriptional  evidence  available  on  the  monuments.  Up  to  now  only 
thirty-three  such  caravanserais,  found  in  and  around  Syria,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  account  has  been  fully  illustrated  with  useful 
scale  drawings  and  other  necessary  photographs.  Considerable  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  transcription  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  inscriptions. 
All  this  has  enhanced  the  scientific  and  cultural  value  of  this  effort. 

Amy  Briggs  writes  an  authoritative  paper  on  the  Timurid  Carpets 
(Geometric  Carpets).  Though  the  carpets  belonging  to  the  period  earlier 
than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  are  very  rare,  yet 
they  have  been  well-depicted  in  the  Persian  miniature-paintings  which 
we  generally  get  from  a  unique  manuscript  of  the  poetical  works  of  Khaju 
KirmanI  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  18,113)  which  was  copied  at  Baghdad 
and  illustrated  by  Junaid  Naqqash  Sultan!.  These  miniatures  with 
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representations  of  rugs  used  as  archaeological  evidence  are  sufficient  to 
prove  their  reliability  and  their  actual  use  in  those  days  in  the  royal  palaces. 
The  miniatures  which  contain  rugs  have  other  decorative  details  also  and 
their  architectural  ornament  is  a  truthful  representation  of  contemporary 
forms.  Even  the  Chinese  porcelain  represented  in  the  miniatures  stands 
the  test  of  comparison  with  contemporary  pieces  still  in  existence  today, 
although  they  do  not  give  any  clue  as  to  the  weave.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rugs  in  miniatures  attributed  to  Bihzad,  in  which  arabesque 
forms  are  used,  the  border  is  invariably  composed  of  forms  derived  from 
Kufic  inscriptions.  Amy  Briggs  has  ably  classified  the  geometric  Timurid 
carpets  as  type  I  based  on  squares  ;  type  II  on  stars  and  crosses  ;  type  III 
on  octagons  ;  type  IV  on  hexagons ;  and  type  V  on  circles.  She  has 
illustrated  her  thesis  with  a  number  of  diagrams  in  which  several  of  these 
types  have  been  interrelated  with  particular  types  of  carpets  as  represented 
in  various  miniatures.  She  thinks  that  the  vitality  of  the  design  is  heigh¬ 
tened  in  Timurid  carpets  by  the  avoidance  of  absolute  symmetry  although 
geometric  plan  is  never  neglected.  In  an  appendix  to  the  monograph  a 
detailed  list  has  been  given  of  those  fifty-seven  illustrated  MSS.  from 
different  collections  which  contain  the  miniatures  bearing  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Timurid  carpets  with  geometric  patterns. 

Mary  E.  Crane  has  discussed  in  an  illustrated  note  a  fourteenth  century 
mihrab  from  Isfahan,  which  has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Fine  Art.  She  has  applied  herself  to  its  detailed  study  and 
compared  it  with  other  such  pieces  of  art.  In  this  connection  some 
historical  aspects  of  Isfahan  monuments  with  reference  to  Persian 
mediaeval  architecture,  particularly  that  of  Madrasa-Imami,  Isfahan,  have 
come  to  light,  which  help  to  complete  the  chronology  of  the  dated  exam¬ 
ples  of  faience  mosaics  from  716  A.H.  to  778  A.H. 

German  scholar  Kurt  Erdmann  writes  a  long  article  on  Kairener 
Teppiche  which  includes  the  second  instalment  on  Mamelouks  and 
Osmanli  carpets. 

Bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ernest  Herzfeld  is  compiled  by 
George  C.  Miles.  It  is  arranged  according  to  his  works  published  in  each 
and  every  year.  He  began  to  publish  his  works  in  1907  and  it  has  been 
made  up  to  date  (1939)  t.e.  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  publications 
in  all. 

A  Persian  Garden  Carpet  in  the  Jaipur  Museum  is  well  described  in 
detail  by  M.  S.  Dimand. 

Three  monuments  at  Yazd-i-Khwast  are  described  by  Myron  Bement 
Smith  in  a  small  but  well-written  note  which  is  full  of  informations. 

An  exhibition  of  the  Iranian  art  held  at  New  York  in,  1940  under  the 
name  of  “  Six  Thousand  Years  of  Persian  Art  "  is  briefly  dealt  with  by  the 
editor,  Richard  Ettinghausen.  The  informations  given  in  this  useful 
note  give  us  an  idea  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Persian  Muslim  Art  was 
displayed  there. 

Two  German  publications  on  Persian  Art,  viz,,  Ulugh  Beg  und  Seine 
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zeit  and  Herat  Unter  Hussain-Baiqra  dem  Timuriden  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  editor. 

Mr.  Huge  Buchthal  has  contributed  an  article  on  the  Hellenistic  Minia¬ 
tures  in  Early  &  Islamic  Manuscripts.  The  author  has  studied  three  MSS. 
of  the  Maqamat-i-Harm  on  comparative  basis.  These  MSS.  are  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  and  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Iranian  Art 
Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1938.  Two  of  these  MSS.  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  only  a  few  years  intervening 
between  them,  while  the  third  one  is  of  a  little  later  period.  These  minia¬ 
tures,  according  to  the  scientific  method  applied  by  the  writer  by  putting 
them  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  earlier  Hellenistic  miniatures,  clearly 
show  that  they  represent  a  strange  mixture  of  elements  partly  Helenistic 
and  partly  Eastern  in  origin.  But  Byzantine  element  which  acts  as  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Hellenistic  tradition  and  these  Islamic  miniatures, 
appears  in  each  manuscript  in  a  new  and  different  light.  Some  of  them 
closely  adhere  to  compositional  schemes  which  are  current  in  Greek  Bible 
illustrations  and  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  Byzantine  art.  The  author 
has  also  tried  to  show  that  even  the  architecture,  though  strangely  distort¬ 
ed,  can  be  traced  back  to  Byzantine  models.  Mr.  Hugo  Buchthal  has 
discussed  almost  all  important  illustrations  found  in  these  MSS.  and  has 
tried  to  find  their  origin  in  Christian  MSS.  But  according  to  him,  the  place 
where  the  school  of  illumination  flourished,  to  which  these  two  MSS. 
belong,  remains  to  be  established.  The  writer  has  also  drawn  attention 
towards  the  curious  similarity  existing  between  the  Hariri  MSS.  and  one 
of  the  Coptic  MSS.  In  conclusion  he  has  pointed  out  that  these  MSS. 
should  not  be  confused  with  products  of  the  Baghdad  School  but  should 
be  regarded  as  Islamic  offshoots  of  Hellenistic  culture  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Basil  Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  London,  has  admirably  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Fourteenth-Century  Illustrations  of  the  Kalilah  and  Dimnah. 
He  has  based  his  study  on  seven  extant  MSS.  of  the  work,  which  extend 
over  the  period  between  1250  and  1300  A.D.  Fortunately,  one  of  them 
is  preserved  in  the  Rampur  State  Library.  In  fact  Mr.  Gray  has  discussed 
the  early  development  of  Musalman  painting  through  these  extant  illus¬ 
trated  MSS.  and  this  instructive  and  interesting  article  has  still  to  be 
followed  by  its  second  instalment. 

An  Inscription  of  Barbak  Shah  of  Bengal  is  the  subject  of  a  thesis  by 
Messrs.  Nabih,  A.  Faris  and  G.  Miles  who  write  with  great  care.  Originally 
this  stone  inscription  was  purchased  from  Kevorkian  of  America  by  the 
University  Museum,  Philadelphia.  It  commemorates  the  digging  of  a 
canal  or  a  reservoir  and  the  building  of  an  inner  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  palace  of  Gour,  the  old  capital  of  Bengal,  by  Barbak  Shah,  the 
second  sovereign  of  the  restored  house  of  Ilyas  Shah,  who  ruled  over 
Bengal  from  864  to  879  A.H./1459  to  1475  A.D.  The  inscription  is  in 
Arabic  verse.  It  has  been  very  nicely  carved  out  on  the  stone  in  a  very 
elegant  Naskhi-T ughra  style  of  calligraphy,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
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decipher.  The  border  in  stone  carving  reminds  one  of  the  similar  stone 
carving  on  the  ‘Alai  Gate  of  the  Qutb  Mosque  at  Delhi.  The  learned 
writers  have  also  reproduced  other  similar  inscriptions  of  the  Bengal 
Muslim  kings  which  represent  their  special  Naskhl-Tughra  style. 

Supplementary  Notes  to  K.  Holter’s  Check  List  of  Islamic  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  Before  A.D.  1350,  by  Hugo  Buchthal,  Otto  Kurz,  and  Richard 
Ettinghausen,  which  extends  over  sixteen  pages  is  very  important  for 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  early  Islamic  school  of  painting. 

Book  Reviews  which  deserve  mention  are : — 

Selective  Bibliography  of  Hispano- Islamic  Art  in  Spain  and  Northern 
Africa  (711-1492)  by  Harriet  Dyer  Adams. 

The  Rise  of  the  North  Arabic  Script  and  its  Quranic  Development  with 
a  Full  Description  of  the  Quranic  Manuscripts  in  the  Oriental  Institute 
(Chicago)  by  Nabia  Abbott. 


M.A.C. 


HYDERABAD 

The  Hyderabad  Session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress. 

IN  continuation  of  the  note  on  the  Indian  History  Congress  published 
in  Islamic  Culture,  April,  1942,  we  give  below  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Congress,  which  could  not  be  published  in  the  last  issue  for  lack  of  space. 

It  was  a  record  gathering  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of 
India  and  high  officials  and  elite  of  Hyderabad  which  listened  to  His 
Excellency  Colonel  Nawab  Dr.  Sir  Ahmad  Said  Khan  Bahadur,  President 
of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Executive  Council  and  Chancellor  of  the  Osmania 
University,  when  he  delivered  the  gracious  message  of  His  Exalted  High¬ 
ness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  Berar  to  the  Indian  History  Congress 
on  December  21,  1941  in  the  Address  Hall  of  the  Osmania  University. 
The  Hyderabad  Session  of  the  Congress,  with  in  members  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  277  members  of  the  Indian  History  Congress  Association 
and  148  papers  offered,  broke  all  previous  records.  This  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  place  which  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  occupy 
today  in  the  social  and  cultural  scale  of  India  and  partly  to  the  importance 
of  the  session,  at  which  not  only  the  proposed  constitution  for  putting 
the  congress  on  a  sound  footing  was  to  be  adopted  but  also  the  ways  and 
means  for  implementing  the  Lahore  resolution  regarding  the  necessity 
of  the  compilation  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  India  on  scientific  lines 
were  to  be  discussed.  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and 
Berar  had  graciously  condescended  to  accept  the  Patronage  of  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  Session,  and  the  Message  which  His  Exalted  Highness  sent  to  the 
Congress  was  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  5th  session  of  the  Indian 
History  Congress  to  the  capital  of  my  Dominions.  I  am  pleased  to 
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learn  that  during  the  comparatively  short  period  of  its  existence  the 
History  Congress  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Historical  Research  and  is  taking  practical  steps  in  bringing 
out  a  comprehensive  history  of  India  sponsored  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  historians.  A  similar  scheme  for  the  compilation  of 
an  authoritative  history  of  the  Deccan  is  being  considered  by  my 
Government,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  receive  the  co-operation 
of  those  of  you  interested  in  the  history  of  Southern  India. 

“  I  wish  success  to  your  labours  and  deliberations  which  I  am 
sure  will  further  foster  the  spirit  of  unbiassed  scientific  enquiry.” 

After  delivering  the  Royal  Message  H.E.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  was  also  the  Vice-Patron  of  the  Session,  proceeded  with  his 
inaugural  address  and  remarked  how  the  capital  of  the  Dominions  pro¬ 
vides  in  more  ways  than  one  a  suitable  environment  for  the  deliberations 
of  a  body  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  history.  ‘‘You  will  see  age-long 
burial  cairns  here  with  their  wealth  of  deposits  ;  Jain,  Buddhist  and 
Brahmanic  caves  and  temples  ;  mosques  and  tombs  of  the  Tughluq,  the 
Bahmani,  the  Qutb  Shahi  and  the  Mughal  periods  ;  one  of  the  principle 
seats  of  the  Sikh  faith  ;  Christian  churches  and  Parsi  houses  of  worship. 
They  are  the  symbol  of  a  long  rule  of  tolerance  which  has  given  to  all  the 
diverse  cultures  of  India  a  homely  soil  in  which  to  grow,  and  grow  in 
harmony.”  He  then  went  on  to  describe  how  in  Hyderabad  ‘‘  evidences 
of  our  history  are  preserved  carefully,  even  jealously,  in  the  magnificent 
palm-leaf  collection  housed  in  the  University  Library,  the  priceless  docu¬ 
ments  of  Qutb  Shahi,  Mughal  and  Asafiyah  times  in  our  Record  Office 
and  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Asafiyah  Library.  ”  After  His 
Excellency  had  read  his  address,  the  Hon’ble  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung 
Bahadur,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Chairman  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  read  his  welcome  address.  After  welcoming  the  guests 
and  stresssing  the  importance  of  the  Dominions  as  a  subject-matter  for 
the  study  of  history,  he  said  :  “  It  is  this  richness  and  variety  of  our 
history  which  makes  me  welcome  in  particular  the  inclusion  in  your 
session  this  year  of  a  section  devoted  to  local  history,  and  the  number  of 
papers  which,  I  understand,  have  been  received  for  that  section  from 
other  parts  of  India  show  that  the  Deccan  continues  to  attract  scholars .... 
The  recent  steps  we  have  taken  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  deal  with  the  preservation  and  publication  of  historical  documents, 
and  personal  contracts  with  scholars  of  history  like  yourself,  not  to  mention 
the  deliberations  of  bodies  like  yours,  are  certain  to  lead  to  a  wider  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  historical  research.” 

The  Local  Secretary,  Professor  H.  K.  Sherwani,  read  the  messages 
he  had  received.  The  President  of  the  Congress,  Rao  Sahib  Professor 
C.  S.  Srinivasachari  then  rose  to  deliver  his  Presidential  Address.  His 
main  theme  was  the  need  for  viewing  Indian  history  from  an  objective 
and  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  Dealing  with  the  scheme  for  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  India  he  said  : 
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•  “  The  plan  has  for  its  object  the  stimulation  of  research  and  the 

bringing  to  light  of  the  results  of  such  research  made  by  scholars  in 
the  various  branches  and  periods  of  our  country’s  history.  The 
treatment  is  intended  to  be  on  an  ample  and  comprehensive  scale 
and  not  merely  to  be  popular  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  lay 
reader.  The  appeal  to  the  support  of  our  effort  goes  forth  in  the  name 
of  our  Congress  which  is  a  most  representative  organisation  and 
whose  role  of  membership  includes  scholars  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  different  Universities,  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  Indian  States  and 
the  Imperial  Government  in  their  Archaeological  and  Record  De¬ 
partments.  . .  .Our  aim  in  this  great  effort  is  not  at  all  to  invite  or 
encourage  any  competition  and  rivalry  among  scholars  and  writers, 
but  solely  to  bring  about  a  co-ordination  of  efforts  among  all  interested 

in  the  furtherance  of  a  truly  scientific  historical  work . For  this 

aim  the  co-operation  of  all  scholars,  Indian,  English,  American  or 
European  and  of  other  nationalities  is  needed.” 

After  the  President  had  concluded,  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Tara- 
chand  submitted  his  annual  report  and  the  Inaugural  Meeting  came  to 
a  close  punctually  at  12  noon  according  to  the  scheduled  time  after  the 
Local  Secretary,  Professor  Sherwani,  had  thanked  all  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  session  by  their  presence. 

The  afternoon  of  the  21st  and  the  following  morning  were  reserved 
for  the  Addresses  of  the  Sectional  Presidents.  Contrary  to  the  practice 
at  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress,  it  had  been  decided  that  all  these 
addresses  should  be  delivered  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  hall  so  as 
to  give  all  the  members  opportunity  to  hear  all  of  them.  It  had  also  been 
decided  to  commence  sectional  meetings  and  reading  of  papers  only  after 
all  the  Presidential  Addresses  had  been  read.  The  experiment  was  highly 
successful,  and  the  learned  discourses  were  given  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  General  President. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  number  of  papers  submitted  created 
a  record,  for,  at  this  session  there  were  148  as  against  77  at  Lahore,  144 
at  Calcutta,  94  at  Allahabad  and  31  at  Poona.  A  special  feature  of  the 
Congress  was  a  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Deccan  which  alone 
claimed  24  papers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
History  of  Islam  in  India  : — 

Section  1,  up  to  71 1  :  (President  Dr.  H.  C.  Raychaudhari,  Calcutta; 
Secretary,  Prof.  Hanumantha  Rao)  . .  Nil. 

Section  2,  711-1206  :  (President,  Dr.  Krishna,  Mysore;  Secretary,  Dr. 

I.  N.  Topa) :  1.  “Ancient  India  from  Arabic  Sources”  by 
Dr.  Hamidullah,  Hyderabad.  2.  “Story  of  Muhammad  bin 
Qasim’s  Dismissal  and  Death,”  by  S.  M.  Jaffar,  Peshawar. 
3.  “  Islam  in  Malabar  ”  by  Mr.  K.  V.  Krishna  Iyer,  Calicut. 
Section  3,  1206-1526  :  (President,  Khan  Bahadur  Prof.  M.  S.  Commisariat 
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Bombay;  Secretary,  Prof  Mohammad  Agha  Husain):  i. 
“  Sultan  Nasiruddin  Mahmud  and  his  two  Ministers  ”  by  Dr. 
P.  Saran,  Benares.  2.  “  Insha-i-Mahru  ”  by  Mr.  Abdur  Rashid, 
Aligarh.  3.  “  Historical  references  in  Jain  Poems  ”  by  Princi¬ 
pal  K.  Mitra,  Monghyr.  4.  “  The  Chronology  of  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq’s  Reign  ”  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Haidar  Rizvi,  Rampurhat. 

5.  “  A  Missing  Link  of  Indian  History”  by  Dr.  Mahdi  Husain. 

6.  “  Ziauddin  Barani  "  by  Mr.  S.  Mu'inul  Haq,  Aligarh. 

7.  “  A  Peep  into  the  Royal  Court  during  the  Reign  of  Sultan 
Firoz  Shah  ”  by  Prof.  N.  B.  Roy,  Mymensingh.  8.  “  The  Im¬ 
perial  Majlises  in  the  early  Sultanate  Period  ”  by  Dr.  Aziz 
Ahmad,  Aligarh.  9.  Sultan  Zainul  Abidin  of  Kashmir  ”  by 
Mr.  R.  K.  Parmu,  Kashmir.  10.  “  Some  Muslim  Mystics  of 
Medieval  Bengal  ”  by  Professor  S.  N.  Dhar,  Indore. 

Section  4.  1526-1764  :  (President,  Dr.  Tripathi,  Allahabad;  Secretary, 
Prof.  A.  M.  Siddiqi)  :  1.  Sher  Shah  Sur,  a  Soldier-king  ”  by 
Mr.  Abrar  Husain  Faruqi,  Parbhani.  2.  “  Position  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Mughal  Empire  ”  by  Prof.  Roy  Choudhuri 
Sastri,  Bhagalpur.  3.  “  When  was  Akbar’s  Tomb  begun”  by 
Dr.  Nandalal  Chatterji,  Lucknow,  4.  “  Raja  Todar  Mai’s 
Sons  ”  by  Mr.  Jahangir  Singh,  Benares.  5.  “  The  Rushaniyahs  ” 
by  Dr.  I.  H.  Quraishi,  Delhi.  6.  “  Jodh  Bai’s  Palace  at 
Fathpur  Sikri  ”  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Banerji,  Lucknow.  7.  “  Two 
Aligarh  MSS.  of  the  Makhzan-i- Afghani  by  Dr.  A.  Halim, 
Aligarh.  8.  ”  Shah  Jahan’s  Central  Asian  Policy  ”  by  Mr.  P.  N. 
Mookerji,  Lucknow.  9.  Bihar  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th 
Century  ”  by  Mr.  S.  Husain  Askari,  Patna,  xo.  “  The  Rohila 
Chief,  Nawab  Doonde  Khan”  by  Mr.  S.  Altaf  Ali,  Aligarh. 
11.  "A  Farman  granted  to  the  Syeds  ofBatwah  ”  by  Professor 
B.  D.  Varma,  Poona.  12.  “  The  Finding  of  Dupleix  Fathabad  ” 
by  Mons.  A.  Lehuraux,  Chandernagore. 

Section  5.  1764  onwards  :  (President,  Professor  J.  F.  Bruce  ;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  Khan) :  1.  “  Hyder  Ali’s  Appeal  to  Hon. 
East  India  Company  ”  by  Mr.  Kasim  Ali  Sajun  Lai.  2.  “The 
Miscarriage  of  Shah  Alam’s  Second  Expedition  to  Delhi  ” 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Srivastava,  Bikaner.  3.  “  A  Short  Account  of 
Bachcha  Jamaatdar  ”  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Joshi,  Baroda.  4.  “  The 
Wellesleys  and  Mysore  ”  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Satyagirinathan, 
Mysore.  5.  “  The  Tale  of  the  Mysore  Coinage  ”  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
Ramchandra  Rao,  Mysore.  6.  “  The  End  of  the  Walajahi  Rule” 
by  Mr.  Muhammad  Ghous,  Hyderabad.  7.  “Hirat  and  British 
India  ”  by  Professor  S.  N.  Banerji,  Patiala.  8.  “  The  North- 
Western  Tribes  under  Ranjit  Singh’s  Sway  in  1837  ”  by  Dr.  N. 
K.  Sinha,  Calcutta.  9.  “  Indigenous  Elementary  Education 
before  the  Mutiny  ”  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Chaturvedi,  Benares. 
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xo.  “  Confessions  of  two  Mutineers  "  by  Principal  K.  Mitra, 
Monghyr.  n.“The  Looshai  Raids  and  the  Looshai  Policy, 
1869-1872  ”  by  Mr.  Ganpat  Rai,  Delhi.  12.  “  Beginning  of  the 
Forward  Policy  in  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  1874- 
1876  ”  by  Mr.  Anup  Chand,  Lahore. 

Section  6.  Deccan  History:  (President,  Nawab  AliYawar  Jung  Bahadur  ; 

Secretary,  Mr.  Mir  Mahmud  Ali):  1.  “  Alauddin’s  policy  in  the 
Deccan  ”  by  Mr.  S.  Sirajuddin,  Hyderabad.  2.  “  The  founder  of 
the  Bahmani  Kingdom  ”  by  Dr.  A.  Chaghtai,  Poona.  3. 
“Mujahid  Shah  Bahmani  and  Vijayanager  ”  by  Dr.  Venkata 
Ramnayya,  Madras.  4.  “  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani  II  ”  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Siddiqi,  Hyderabad.  5.  “  The  Condition  of  Education 
under  the  Bahmanis  ”  by  Mr.  Mir  Ahmad  Ali  Khan.  6. 
“  Contribution  of  Bahmani  Kings  to  Indian  Civilisation  ” 
by  Mr.  Mir  Mahmud  Ali,  Hyderabad  Deccan.  7.  “  Salabat 
Khan  II  of  Ahmadnagar  ”  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Shaikh,  Poona. 
8.  “  Shahji’s  Letter  to  a  Minister  of  Bijapur  ”  by  Prof.  B.  D. 
Verma,  Poona.  9.  “  The  Bijapur  Court  Culture  ”  by  Dr.  K.  K. 
Basu,  Bhagalpur.  10.  “  The  Early  Life  of  Malik  Ambar  ”  by 
Dr.  B.  P.  Saksena,  Allahabad.  11.  “History  of  the  City  of 
Aurangabad  ’’  by  Mr.  Ghulam  Ahmad  Khan,  Hyderabad. 
12.  “  Ibrahim  Qutb  Shah’s  Conquest  of  Rajahmundry  ”  by 
Mr.  B.  V.  Krishna,  Rajahmundry.  13.  “A  Letter  of  Abdullah 
Qutb  Shah  to  Shah  Abbas  II  ”  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar,  Patna. 
14.  “  Textile  Industry  and  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda  ’’ 
by  Dr.  P.  M.  Joshi,  Bombay.  15.  “  Nizamul  Mulk  Asaf  Jah  I 
from  Telugu  Sources  ”  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Pawar,  Kolhapur.  16. 
“  Why  was  Nasir  Jung  summoned  to  Delhi  ?  ”  by  Dr.  Yusuf 
Husain  Khan.  17.  “  Postal  Service  in  the  Time  of  Nawab 
Nizam  Ali  Khan”  by  Mr.  Badshah  Husain,  Hyderabad-Deccan. 
18.  “  Battle  of  Shrigonda,  1761  ”  by  Mr.  Kasim  Ali  Sujan  Lai, 
Hyderabad-Deccan.  19.  “  Daftar-i-Diwani  wa  Mai  ”  by  Mr. 
Nasiruddin  Hashimi,  Hyderabad. 

At  the  business  meeting,  committees  were  formed  to  plan  out  chapters, 
to  select  writers  and  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  for  writing  and  editing 
the  comprehensive  history  of  India,  and  a  Co-ordinating  Committee 
was  elected  with  Dr.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  as  chairman. 

The  feelings  of  the  members  participating  in  the  Indian  History 
Congress  may  be  estimated  by  the  speech  of  the  General  President,  Rao 
Sahib  C.  S.  Srinivasachari  which  he  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  Congress.  He  said  that  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  session  had  been 
a  record  one,  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  had 
been  held  in  the  capital  of  the  largest  and  the  most  important  Indian 
State.  Proceeding,  he  said,  “  We  are  extremely  grateful  to  H.E.H. 
Sultanul  ‘Ulum  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  Berar  for  having  accorded 
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his  patronage  to  this  session  of  the  Indian  History  Congress.  The  great 
progress  which  Hyderabad  has  made  during  the  reign  of  its  present 
sovereign  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  which  His  Exalted  Highness  has 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  it  is  this  interest  which  has  earned 
him  the  honoured  title  of  Sultanul  ‘Ulum.  We  are  also  thankful  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  these  great  Dominions,  H.E.  the  Nawab  Sahib  of 
Chhatari,  for  having  agreed  to  become  the  Vice-Patron.  The  Reception 
Committee  with  the  Hon’ble  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur  as  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  as  Vice-Chairman, 
has  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  our  stay  here  comfortable,  and  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  genial  Local  Secretary,  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani. 
for  what  he  has  achieved  in  making  the  Congress  a  great  success.” 

H.K.S. 


The  Hyderabad  Libraries. 

A  hopeful  sign  of  educational  progress  in  Hyderabad  is  that  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  are  multiplying  and  becoming  increasingly  popular 
here.  The  nobles  and  scholars  of  Hyderabad  have  always  been  fond  of 
maintaining  fine  libraries  for  their  personal  use.  The  libraries  of  Nawab 
Salar  Jung,  Nawab  Lutf-ud-Dowla,  Nawab  Kamal  Yar  Jung,  Nawab 
Mo‘in-ud-Dow!a  and  those  founded  by  the  Sufis  such  as  the  libraries  at 
Roudatain  (Gulbarga),  at  Panchakki  (Aurangabad)  and  that  of  Hazrat 
Muhammad  Sarwar  (at  Raichur)  are  still  famous.  But  the  public  in  Hyder¬ 
abad  never  before  took  so  keen  an  interest  in  library  movement  as  in  these 
days.  In  1938  there  were  only  265  libraries  but  now  the  branches  of  the 
Ittehad-ul-Muslimin  reading  rooms  have  been  established  in  almost  all 
the  districts  of  Hyderabad. 

The  Asafiya  State  Library,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
journal,  is  also  taking  its  due  share  in  the  campaign  of  popularizing  the 
libraries.  On  the  occasion  of  its  Jubilee,  the  Asafiya  Library  had  announced 
three  prizes  for  the  best  articles  on  the  Deccan  Libraries.  These  prize 
essays  have  recorded  a  number  of  private  libraries  existing  in  H.E.H.  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions.  But  as  these  private  libraries  have  no  classified 
catalogues  of  their  books,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
rare  and  valuable  MSS.  which  they  possess.  These  essays  have,  however, 
collected  informations  about  some  of  the  rare  MSS.  found  in  some  of  the 
private  libraries. 

Excluding  Asafiya  library  the  libraries  which  are  famous  for  their  rare 
MSS.  are  those  of  Sa'idiya,  Roudatain  at  Gulburga,  Punchakki,  Da’irat- 
ul-Ma‘arif,  and  Diwani-wa-Mal-wa-Mulki. 

Some  extracts  from  these  essays,  together  with  the  latest  information 
obtained  recently,  are  given  below. 

The  SaTdiya  library  contains,  besides  many  other  books  of  interest,  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  rare  MSS.  acquired  by  the  late  Mufti 
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Muhammad  Sa'id  Khan  of  Hyderabad.  The  MSS.  found  in  this  Library 
areofthreek  inds  : — i .  Original  works  of  the  members  of  Qadi  Mahmood’s 
family  2.  the  transcription  of  rare  manuscripts;  3.  the  original  MSS.  of 
the  old  classical  writers. 

Originally  there  were  only  2120  rare  MSS.  but  recently  many  members 
of  the  owner’s  family,  who  live  in  Madras,  have  sent  their  private  collec¬ 
tions  to  be  preserved  in  this  library.  These  newly  received  MSS.  have 
been  estimated  to  be  about  2500,  and  accession  of  an  equal  number  of 
MSS.  is  further  expected.  Excluding  the  newly  acquired  books,  the 
number  of  old  MSS.  in  the  library,  with  the  period  they  belong  to,  is  as 


follows  : — 

Sixth  century  A.H.  . .  . .  . .  2 

Seventh  ,,  ,,  ..  ..  ii 

Eighth  ,,  ,,  ..  -.156 

Ninth  ,,  „  . .  •  •  31 

Tenth  . .  ..  ..49 

Eleventh  ,,  ,,  . .  . .  119 


A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  rare  MSS.  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tdrikh-u-Madinat-e-Dimashq  by  Ibn-‘Asakir  (d.  571  A.H. ). 
It  is  an  autograph  copy  by  the  author’s  son,  Qasim,  and  it  contains  bio¬ 
graphies  of  the  Traditionists  in  alphabetical  order.  The  work  is  in  several 
parts  or  Juz,  but  only  eight  parts  are  preserved  in  this  Library  (From  Juz 
142  to  150,  or  from  the  word  Hamid  to  Hasra). 

2.  Asma  -al-Mubhama  fi  ’Anbd’il  Muhkama  is  on  holy  Traditions 
by  al-Shaikh  al-Imam  Abi-Bakr  ibn  ‘All  ibn  Thabit  al-Khalil  al  Baghdadi. 
This  copy  was  transcribed  in  586  A.H. 

3.  Hirz-al-Amani  wa  Wajhal-Tahani  is  an  orthography  of  the 
Qur’an  in  verse  by  al-Imam  al  ‘Alimal-Fadil  al  Muqr’i  Abi-al-Qasim  al- 
Sahili  (d.  590  A.H.).  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  penmanship  on  thick  paper. 

4.  Tafsir-al-Qur’ an  by  Abti-Bakr  Ghalib  bin  ‘Atiya.  There  is 
only  one  volume  containing  a  commentary  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Sura  Al-'Imran.  This  copy  was  transcribed  at  Halab  by  ‘Abdullah 
al-Shuja‘1  in  725  A.H. 

5.  Al-Wajiz  is  another  Tafsir  by  al-Wahidi.  It  was  transcribed 

by  ‘All  Ahmad  Saraswati  in  780  A.H.  . 

6.  Tasdid-al-Nufus  fi  Takhrij-e-Ahadith-al-Dailimi  fi  Musnad-il- 
firdows  is  by  Ibn-Hajar  al-‘AsqalanI  (d.  852).  It  is  an  autograph  copy 
completed  in  839  A.H.  Other  important  MSS.  of  this  library,  of  which 
no  detailed  information  could  be  gathered,  are  : 

1.  Sharh  al-Mawaqif  by  Sharif  al-Jurjanl.  _ 

2.  Tafsir-u- Gharib  al-Qur’an  by  Abu-Bakr  Muhammad  bin  Aziz 

3.  Mustakhraj-u-Ahadith  al-Kashshaf  by  Jamaluddin  al-Zaill. 
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There  are  some  valuable  MSS.  on  history  in  the  Hyderabad  record 
Archive  (Diwan!  wa  Mai  wa  Mulki).  These  works  are:  — 

1.  Fath  al-Mujahidln  (of  the  reign  of  Tipu  Sultan)  by  Zain  ul- 
‘  Abidin  Shustarl.  written  in  1196  A.D. 

2.  Anfa-al-Akhbar,  an  autograph  by  Mohammad  Amin  al 
Husain!,  written  in  1030  A. H.  dealing  with  Indian  history. 

3.  Hadiqat-al-Salatin,  a  biography  of  Sultan  ‘Abdullah  Qutb 
Shah  by  Mirza  Muhammad.  Nizamuddin  Shiraz!. 

4.  Taj-al-Maathir  (a  history  of  the  Ghulaman  dynasty)  by  Nizam¬ 
uddln  Samarqandl.  It  was  transcribed  in  1660. 

5.  Tadhkirat-al-Bildd-e- Wal  Hukkam,  a  history  on  the  Rajas  of 
Balaghat. 

The  Library  of  Roudatain  at  Gulbarga  is  said  to  have  a  collection  of 
about  500  MSS.,  in  which  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Jami  by  Al-Siutiy 
and  rare  works  of  the  famous  saints  Khwaja  Banda  Nawaz,  Syyed 
Muhammad  Akbar  Husain!,  and  Qubulullah  Husain!  are  also  preserved. 

Similar  collections  of  rare  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
Nawab  Salar  Jung,  Jama'i  Nizamiah,  Da’irat  al-Ma‘arif,  Anjuman-e- 
Ihya-e-Ma‘arif  al-Nu‘maniya,  etc.,  excluding  the  Asafiya  Library  where 
there  is  a  vast  treasure  of  MSS.  The  Osmania  University  Library  also 
contains  rare  and  valuable  works.  The  Osmania  University  Library  is 
increasingly  growing  in  importance  since  many  nobles  of  Hyderabad  are 
giving  over  their  private  collections  to  it.  Some  time  ago  Nawab  Zulqadr 
Jung  Bahadur  presented  valuable  MSS.  to  the  Osmania  University,  and 
recently  late  Sir  Akbar  Hydari’s  collection  of  MSS.  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  University.  Some  important  MSS.  of  this  collection  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  MS.  on  Usul-e-din-e-J'afan  (Arabic). 

2.  Aqwal-al-Dhahbiya  (Arabic). 

3.  Kitab-al-Ad‘iya  (in  Naskh  Arabic). 

4.  Diwan-e-Hafiz  (in  the  script  of  Shikasta)  (Persian) 

5.  Ditto  (in . Nasta'liq). 

6.  Mathnawi  Mouldna  Ruml  (gold  sprinkled). 

7.  Ditto 

8.  Diwan-e-Ghani  wa  Mathnawi-Sahr-e  Halal. 

9.  Kullyat-c-S'adi  (with  coloured  pictures). 

10.  Shah  Nama  (with  illustrations). 

Some  of  these  works  '  re  the  best  pieces  of  the  art  of  calligraphy 
and  fine  specimens  of  miniature  painting. 


The  Society  of  Isha  at-al-'  Ulum. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1330  A.H.  under  the  aegis  of  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  Ecclesiastical  Department.  The  idea  was  that  this  society  should 
publish  important  books  on  Islam  for  the  benefit  of  the  Muslims.  This 
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society  has  so  far  published  90  works  in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu 
languages.  A  descriptive  list  of  these  books  has  already  been  issued,  and 
we  give  below  some  of  the  important  Arabic  works  published  by  this 
society  as  they  are  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 

1.  Nathr  ul-Marjan  ft  Rasm-e  Nazm  il-Qur’an,  Vol.  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  a  work  on  the  orthography  of  the  Qur’an  by  Mohammad 
Ghouth  ibn  Nasiruddin  Mohammad  ibn  Nizamuddin  Naiti  and  Arkati. 

2.  Istilahat-al-Sufiya  by  Kamaluddin  Abu’al-Ghana'im  ‘Abdu’l 
Razzaq  al-Kashl. 

3 .  Shark  al-Hujub-wal-Astar,  by  Rozebehan.  It  deals  with  the 
obstacles  which  a  Sufi  comes  across  while  passing  through  spiritual  and 
ecstatic  mood.  • 

4.  Al-Hujjat-al-Bdzigha  fl  Hikmat  al-Bdligha,  (dogmatic  theology) 
by  Barakat  Ahmad  Tonkiy. 

5.  Shurut  al-A’immat  al-Khamsa  (on  Tradition  by  Abu-Bakr 
Mohammad  ibn  Musa  ibn  ‘Othmanibn  Musa  ibn  Khazim  al-Kharlmi. 

6.  Shurut  al-A’immat  al  Sitta on  Tradition  by  Abu'1-Fadl  Moham¬ 
mad  ibn  Tahir  ibn  ‘All-al-qudsl. 

7.  Sharh-e-Mishkat,  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

8.  Fatd’wa  7  Nawazil  by  Abi-al-LaitE  al-Samarqandi  (d.  373.) 

The  works  under  publication  are  as  follows  : — 
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Anjuman-e-Islamiya. 

This  society  also  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  Hyderabad  Ecclesiastical 
Department.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  imparting  elementary  education 
and  Islamic  teachings  .to  the  Muslim  children  living  in  the  villages  of  the 
Hyderabad  Dominions.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  has  been  so  far 
successful  in  founding  200  such  schools.  Moreover,  this  society  has 
secured  the  services  of  30  Ulemas  for  reciting  sermons  in  the  village 
mosques  in  order  to  reform  the  un-Islamic  customs  prevailing  among  the 
Muslims.  These  services  of  the  society  carried  on  with  such  unobtrusive¬ 
ness  is  highly  commendable. 


Hyderabad  Broadcasting  in  Arabic. 

As  Hyderabad-Deccan  has  long  been  a  centre  of  oriental  learning,  it 
was  in  the  fitness  of  things  the  Hyderabad  Radio  Station  should  broadcast 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  as  well  as  in  other  local  languages. 
14 
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This  long-felt  necessity  was  previously  missing  from  its  broadcasting 
programme.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Hyderabad  Wireless  Department, 
this  want  has  been  supplied  and  broadcasts  in  Arabic,  as  well  in  Persian, 
have  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arabic  speaking  and  Arabic- 
knowing  peoples  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Dominions. 


M.  A.  M. 


DECCAN 

Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  18 th  Session  at  Mysore. 

THE  Session  was  inaugurated  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
on  22nd  January  1942. 

About  sixty  papers  were  read  by  scholars  from  all  over  India  on 
different  aspects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  history  but  hardly  about  fifteen  of 
these  were  either  partly  or  wholly  concerned,  with  the  Indo-Muslim 
history.  These  are  briefly  noted  here  : — 


Chandarbhan  on  the  Mewar  Episode  of  1654;  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Saksena. 

The  official  historians  of  the  Mughal  period  give  only  a  partial 
account  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Mewar  incident  of  1654.  Rana  of 
Mewar  had  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Chitor  in  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1615  which  displeased  the  Emperor  Shahjahan. 
Chandarbhan  himself  had  participated  in  the  negotiations  between 
Shahjahan  and  the  Rana  and  therefore  he  fully  described  the  situation 
leading  up  to  the  demolition  of  Chitor  in  1654. 


Some  Indian  Collections  of  the  Tarikh-i-Alfi ;  by  Dr.  A.  Halim. 

Akbar  gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  the  Tarikh-i-Alfi  or  the 
history  of  one  thousand  years  in  989  A.H./1581  A.D.  under  the  impression 
that  Islam  would  decay,  as  every  religion  did  after  a  thousand  years  of  its 
existence.  The  principal  contributors  were  Mulla  Ahmad  of  Tatta,  and 
Ja'far  Beg  Asaf  Khan  Khanan.  Akbar  instructed  the  compilers  to  write 
from  the  year  of  the  Prophet’s  death  and  make  it  the  basis  of  chronology. 
The  first  two  volumes  were  compiled  by  Mulla  Ahmad  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  and  covered  the  period  up  to  694  H.  After  this  Ja'far  Beg  Asaf 
Khan  continued  the  work  and  wrote  the  third  volume  up  to  896  H.  The 
first  two  volumes  were  revised  by  Mulla  ,‘Abdul-Qadir  Badayuni  in  Lahore 
in  1000  H.  The  only  complete  MS.  tracing  the  history  up  to  896  H.  is  in 
the  India  Office  Library.  In  India  the  MSS.  of  the  same  are  also  found  in 
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the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Bengal  Library,  the  Murshidabad  Estate 
Library,  etc. 


Dastur’ul-'Amal  of  Jawahar  Mai  Baikus  (1 14  H.) ;  by  Dr.  M.  Aziz  Ahmad. 

There  is  a  rare  MS.  of  the  same  in  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh. 
The  author’s  name  is  Jawahar  Mai  Baikus  Sahswani.  Murshi  Sher  Afghan 
KhanI,  who  compiled  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Abul-Fath  Nasiru’d- 
Din  Muhammad  Shah  at  the  behest  of  Waziru’l-Mulk  Ptimadu’d-Dawla 
Qamaru’d-Dln  Khan  and  dedicated  it  to  Mir  Ahmad  Khan,  the  ruler  of 
Moradabad,  a  dependency  of  Sambhal.  It  is  divided  into  seven  Kachehris 
or  courts,  dealing  with  officers,  functions  of  officers,  workshops,  assessment 
of  land  revenue,  justice,  enjoyment  and  miscellaneous  things. 


Aurangzeb’s  Farmdn  to  a  Maratha  Chief ;  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Chaghtai. 

It  belongs  to  the  Deccan  College  Research  Institute,  Poona,  and  its 
addressee  is  Sawant  who  was  actively  associated  with  Saif  Khan  in  crushing 
Khem,  for  which  Sawant’s  services  were  appreciated  by  the  emperor  and 
ten  thousand  rupees  as  Musa'ada  (help-money)  were  granted  to  Sawant 
in  1706.  Saif  Khan  had  reported  the  matter  to  the  emperor. 


Afghanistan  at  Shah  Zaman's  Accession  ;  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Gupta. 

Shah  Zaman  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  May,  1793.  He  imprisoned 
most  of  his  brothers  but  Mahmud  and  Shuja‘  u’l-Mulk  were  retained  in 
their  governments  of  Herat  and  Qandhar  respectively.  At  the  time  the 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan  embraced  a  huge  territory,  about  1600 
miles  long  and  1000  miles  broad,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bahawalpur, 
Sind,  Multan,  Kashmir,  Peshawar,  etc.,  etc. 


Some  Tibetan  References  to  Muslim  Advance  into  Bihar  and  Bengal ;  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  Sarkar. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Bengal  and  Bihar  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  Ghaznavid  incursions,  and  that  the  Buddhist  universities 
and  the  Pala  kings  defended  these  regions  against  the  Muslim  advance. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  Muslim  penetration  and  settlement  in  Bengal 
(and  Bihar)  was  much  earlier  than  1203,  or  the  age  of  Ibn-Bkhtiyar,  and 
began  at  least  a  century,  if  not  four  centuries  earlier.  There  are  references 
to  relations  of  each  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  heads  to  the  Muslims  as  also 
to  the  relations  of  Ibn-Bakhtiyar  with  the  Delhi  kingdom  and  Tibetans 
and  the  Senas. 
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A  copy  of  Dastur  ’ul-‘Amal ;  by  Mr.  Syed  Husain  Askari. 

It  belongs  to  the  later  Mughal  period,  and  was  written  by  some 
unnamed  author  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Bihar.  He  finished  his  work 
about  1806,  and  it  contains  much  about  topography,  history,  revenue, 
accounts,  tenures,  financial  disorders,  etc.,  of  the  Bihar  province. 


Jahangir’s  Farman  of  1613  A.  D. ;  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Ray  Chaudhri. 

The  writer  has  not  given  his  attention  to  the  real  purport  of  the 
Farman  but  has  devoted  a  paper  on  the  system  of  issuing  Farmans. 


A  Few  Letters  of  Qutb  Shah  and  Mir  Jumla  relating  to  the  Partition  of  the 
Karnatak  ;  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Sarkar. 

This  paper  is  based  on  those  letters  which  were  once  written  by 
Nasir’  ul-Mamalik ‘Abdul  'All  Tabrezi  when  Karnatak  was  full  of  wars  and 
troubles.  In  1645  the  royal  army  was  attacked  on  two  sides,  by  Bijapur 
army  from  the  west  and  by  Golconda  forces  under  Mir  Jumla  from  the 
east.  It  was  agreed  that  ‘Adil  Shah  would  get  2/3  and  Qutb  Shah  1/3. 


Two  Mughal  Farmans  in  Peshawar  ;  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Ja'far. 

Farman  of  Shahjahan  issued  under  the  Nishan  of  his  son,  Murad 
Bakhsh,  the  governor  of  Kabul  to  ‘Aliwardi  Beg,  the  Faujdar  of  Peshawar, 
enjoining  upon  him  to  render  all  possible  help  in  conducting  through  the 
territory  under  his  control  a  royal  treasure  of  five  lacs  of  rupees,  sent  from 
Attock-Benaras  in  the  custody  of  two  Mughal  officials  named  Shaikh 
Fathullah  and  Ghatar  Bhoj  to  Shaz  Khan,  the  Thanedar  of  Dhakka. 

Farman  of  Aurangzeb  was  issued  under  the  Nishan  of  his  son, 
Muhammad  Mu'azzam  Bahadur  Shah.  It  refers  to  a  grant  of  land  to  a 
savant  ShaiHt  Muhammad  TaqI  b.  Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Latif  Qadiri,  who 
commanded  great  respect  on  account  of  his  piety  and  learning. 


Two  Newspapers  of  Pre-Mutiny,  Delhi ;  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi. 

This  paper  describes  the  Nur-i-Mashriqi  and  the  Delhi  Akhbar. 
Both  of  these  throw  some  light  on  the  life  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  the 
city  of  Delhi.  The  Delhi  Akhbar  was  a  better  newspaper.  It  contained 
some  account  of  a  small  European  community  then  living  in  Delhi  and 
also  described  how  the  Mughal  emperor  was  still  respected  and  loved  by 
the  people. 
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A  Collection  of  Original  Letters  by  Nizam  ‘All  Khan  addressed  to  Muhammad 
‘All  Wdldjdh  ;  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Siddiqi. 

The  letters  have  been  addressed  to  Muhammad  ‘AliWalajah,  the 
governor  of  Karnatak  Painghat  under  the  Hyderabad  Nizams  and  later  on 
under  the  English  Company.  The  MS.  consisting  of  these  letters  is  in  the 
Sa'Idiyah  Library  of  Hyderabad.  They  cover  a  long  period  from  1171  H. 
to  1218  H.  They  are  of  great  historical  value. 


Note  on  Some  Ancient  Documents  from  Dodballapur,  Bangalore  ;  by  R.  S. 
C.  H.  Rao. 

Some  family  documents  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of 
Sardeshpande  Mahadev  Rao,  Mysore.  They  consist  of  some  sanads, 
which  are  mainly  in  Persian  and  Marathi  and  they  are  from  the  courts  of 
Mughal  emperors  and  Bijapur  kings.  Dodballapur  was  founded  during  the 
time  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings. 


Haider  *  Ali ,  His  Relations  with  the  Crown  ;  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Achuta  Rao. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  dispel,  with  the  help  of  contemporary 
historical  documents,  some  of  the  misconceptions  of  the  historians 
regarding  Haider  ‘All’s  relations  with  the  Crown,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  Haider  neither  wanted  to  establish  a  Musalman  government  nor 
perpetuate  his  dynasty. 


Shuja'ud-Dawla’s  Policy  during  the  Maratha  Invasion  of  1770-71  ;  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Srivastava. 

During  the  Maratha  invasion  Shuia'ud-Dawla  followed  the  policy 
of  neutrality  in  the  former's  struggle,  first  with  the  Jats  and  then  with  the 
Ruhelas,  although  the  English  authorities  in  Bengal  requested  him  to  take 
up  the  lead  in  forming  a  confederacy  of  north  Indian  powers  to  drive  the 
invaders  back  to  the  Deccan.  This  paper  describes  Shuja's  diplomacy  in 
endeavouring  to  put  the  English  off  the  scene  and  to  retain  the  friendship 
of  the  Marathas  as  well  as  of  his  ally,  the  English  government  of  Bengal. 


Death  of  Aurangzeb  and  After,  Two  Important  Letters  ;  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Pawar. 

The  first  is  written  by  Sir  Nicholas  Waite  from  Bombay  on  March 
3,  1707.  It  not  only  supplies  some  important  details  of  the  final  arrange- 
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ments  by  Aurangzeb  but  raises  a  question  about  the  date  of  his  death. 
The  other  letter  was  written  from  Madras  on  January  8,  1708.  It  gives 
minute  details  of  the  events  which  followed  Aurangzeb’s  death  and  incid¬ 
entally  throws  some  light  on  the  religious  policy  of  the  emperor. 


Mir  at  ’ul-Haqaiq  ;  by  Maharajkumar  Dr.  Raghubir  Sink. 

The  Persian  work.  Mir  at  ’ul-Haqaiq  is  compiled  by  I'timad  'All 
Khan  and  is  subdivided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  there  is  a  short 
history  of  India  from  Babur  down  to  the  year  1718,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  part  there  is  given  much  useful  miscellaneous  information  of 
historical,  geographical  and  biographical  interest.  The  second  part 
consists  of  a  Roznamcha  giving  daily  register  of  events  at  Delhi  and  other 
important  places  in  the  distant  provinces  as  reported  at  Delhi. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 


Rabita  al-Talif  wal-Tarjama. 


RECENTLY  at  Lahore  this  useful  institution  has  come  into  existence 
with  the  following  aims  and  objects  : — 

To  compile  books  in  Arabic,  Urdu  and  other  literary  languages. 

To  translate  literary  and  religious  books  from  Arabic  into  other 
modern  languages. 

To  disseminate  and  propagate  Muslim  culture. 

To  establish  contact  with  prominent  authors  of  the  Muslim  world. 

To  run  a  literary  monthly  in  Arabic  which  will  be  the  organ  of  the 
Rabita. 

To  establish  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  Arabic  on  modern  lines 
with  a  view  to  spreading  Islamic  culture.  Its  general  Secretary  is  Prof. 
Mohammad  Hasan  Azami. 

The  Panjab  University  Arabic  and  Persian  Society.  This  Society  worked 
according  to  the  following  programme  during  1941-42. 


Tarikh-ul-Adab  al-Hadlth  (in  Arabic)  by  Prof.  M.H.  Azami. 
Garden  and  Flowers  in  Persian  Poetry  ,,  S.  M.  Abdullah,  m.a. 
Kayfa  Nurabbi  an-Nasha’al  Yaum  (in  Arabic)  by  M.  Muhammad  al- 

Arabi. 

Tazkirahs  of  Urdu  Poets  by 

Farhangistan-e-Iran  ,, 

Mughal  Civilization  ,, 

Shah  Abul  ma‘ali  ,, 

Development  of  Persian  Script  „ 


Dr.  S.  M.  Abdullah 
Dr.  Mohammad  Iqbal 
Sh.  Abdul  Aziz. 

Sufi  G.  M.  Tabassum. 
Prin.  Muhammad  Shafi. 
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Persian  :  Classical  and  Modern  by  Aqai  Sarwar  Khan. 

The  Travel-Book  of  Ibn-i-Jubayr  ,,  Dr.  Inayat  Ullah. 

The  Arab  Theories  of  Taxation  ,,  Dr.  B.  A.  Quraishi. 

Muslim  History  Congress,  Lahore. 

It  was  held  in  March  1942  at  Lahore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Muslim 
Students  Federation  and  it  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Sir  Ziauddin, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Muslim  University,  Aligarh. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  learned  scholars  : — 

“Need  of  Re-writing  the  History  of  India  "by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Mahdi 

Hasan. 

“  Literary  Activities  of  Musalmans  in  the  first  Century  of  Islam" 
by  Moulvi  Sa'id  Ahmad. 

“  Mathematics  and  the  Musalmans"  by  Dr.  Sir  Ziauddin. 

“  Education  in  India  in  the  Muslim  Period  ”  by  M.A.  Makhdumi. 

“  Muslim  System  of  Education  "  by  Dr.  Tasadduq  Husain. 
“Khilafat  and  Saltanat”  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Siddiqi. 

“  Theories  of  Rebellion  against  Islamic  State  "  by  Prof.  Muhibbu'l- 
Watan. 

“  Muslim  Invasion  of  Panjab  in  1798-9  "  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Gupta. 

“ ‘Alau’d-Din  Khalji"  by  Kh.  Safdar  Ali. 

“  Ibn-Jubair"  by  Dr.  Sh.  Inayatullah. 

“  Faqir  Azizu’l-Din”  by  Prof.  Lajpat  Rai. 

“Mughal  Administration"  by  Muhammad  Akbar. 


M.  A.  C. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 
Muslim  University,  Aligarh. 

THE  period  under  report  has  nothing  so  much  of  interest  as  the  cultural 
and  literary  activities  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  which  may 
rightly  be  called  the  greatest  intellectual  centre  of  Muslim  India.  A  recent 
amendment  in  the  Muslim  University  Act  has  converted  it  from  a  Uni- 
collegiate  into  a  Multi-collegiate  institution.  It  had  so  long  no  power  to 
recognise  or  maintain  colleges  as  distinct  units.  Its  position  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Midland  Universities  in  England.  With  the  passing  of  the 
amended  Act,  its  scope  has  been  widened  so  as  to  make  its  status  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  It  is  now  empowered  to  maintain 
an  Engineering  College,  a  Medical  College  and  a  Degree  College  for 
Women,  and  as  many  colleges  as  it  desires,  as  distinct  units  with  independ¬ 
ent  management  of  their  own.  It  can  now  also  recognise  colleges  which 
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are  not  .directly  maintained  by  it.  This  power  is,  however,  at  present 
restricted  to  institutions  situated  within  the  Aligarh  district.  This  marks 
an  important  milestone  in  the  progress  towards  the  ultimate  ideal  of  one 
central  institution  organising  and  controlling  Muslim  education  through¬ 
out  India. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  is  very  keen 
on  the  immediate  introduction  of  faculty  system  in  the  University.  It  is 
the  only  University  in  India  which  has  no  faculties.  The  enlargement  of 
the  scope  and  function  of  the  University  and  the  location  of  its  different 
departments  at  long  distances  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  working  and  administration  of  the  University  would  be  better 
facilitated  and  improved  by  establishing  faculties.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  faculty  system  remarked 
that  an  important  advantage  which  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  faculties  is  that  there  will  be  a  Faculty  of  Islamic  Studies 
(including  Islamic  History,  Islamic  Philosophy,  Arabic  and  Persian)  in 
which  Theology  would  also  be  incorporated  as  a  full-fledged  subject. 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Session  of  the  Indian  Mathematical  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Xmas  week  at  Aligarh.  Dr.  Sir  Ziauddin  Ahmad,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  inaugurated  the 
Conference.  In  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address,  he  discussed  Newton’s 
Law  of  Gravitation,  the  modification  made  in  it  by  Einstein  and  the 
further  researches  carried  on  by  the  late  Sir  Shah  Sulaiman,  who  demons¬ 
trated  the  failure  of  Newton’s  Law  in  explaining  motion  of  Electrons 
specially  in  regard  to  a  velocity  compared  to  the  velocity  of  light.  Sir 
Ziauddin  Ahmad  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  systematic  translation 
of  the  great  work  of  al-Berunl,  called  Qanun-e  Mas'udi  written  in  1038  A.D. 
No  less  a  person  than  Prof.  Sachau,  said  Sir  Ziauddin,  had  remarked  that 
al-Berunl  was  the  greatest  intellect  of  all  times.  He  made  several  original 
contributions  to  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy  and,  therefore,  for  a 
correct  history  of  the  progress  of  Astronomy,  the  publication  of  Qanun- 
Mas'udi  with  an  account  of  al-Beruni’s  researches  in  modern  notations 
was  very  necessary.  The  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Muslim  University, 
in  his  welcome  address,  drew  the  attention  of  the  delegates  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  the  need  of  evaluating  the  contributions  made  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  mathematics  by  Hindu  and  Muslim  mathemati¬ 
cians.  A  certain  amount  of  useful  work,  he  said,  had  been  done  in  recent 
years  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  mathematicians  of  Ancient  India 
and  it  is  time  that  researches  on  the  lives  and  work  of  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Moorish  mathematicians  were  taken  in  hand.  The  achievements  of 
Muslim  mathematicians  in  the  domain  of  pure  as  well  as  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  particularly  under  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  present  a  vast  field  of 
work,  the  exploration  of  which  requires  close  and  prolonged  co-ordination 
between  a  body  of  mathematicians  and  Arabicists. 

The  All- India  Philosophical  Congress  also  held  its  session  in  December 
at  Aligarh.  The  section  of  Islamic  Philosophy  was  presided  over  by  the 
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Chairman  of  Philosophy,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh.  Among  the 
papers  read  in  this  section  were  “The  Fundamentals  of  the  Quranic 
Theory  of  Ethics,”  and  “Metaphysics  of  Iqbal.”  The  meeting  of  the 
section  is  reported  to  have  been  a  success,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Islamic  sections  of  the  various  conferences  are  still  noted  for  the  apathy  of 
Muslim  writers  and  thinkers,  although  the  importance  of  Islamic  sections 
in  All-India  Conferences  is  being  increasingly  recognised. 

The  Managing  Committee  of  the  Aligarh  Historical  Institute  has  approved 
the  publication  of  the  following  books  :  (1)  Sirr-e-Akbar  by  Dara  Shikoh. 
This  is  a  Persian  translation  of  some  fifty  chapters  of  the  Upanishads  or 
Upanikhats  made  by  Dara  Shikoh,  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Shahjahan, 
in  1067.  The  chief  merit  of  this  translation  is  that  it  is  written  in  simple, 
easy  and  flowing  style.  It  was  through  this  Persian  translation  that  modern 
European  philosophers,  especially  the  German  thinkers  of  the  early  19th 
century,  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  Hindu  philosophy  as  expounded 
in  the  Upanishads.  Anquetil  Duperron,  the  famous  French  traveller  and 
discoverer  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  translated  the  Upanishads  into  French  and 
Latin  from  the  Persian  translation  made  by  Dara  Shikoh,  and  published 
it  in  two  volumes  in  1801  and  1802.  But  it  is  strange  to  find  that  such  an 
important  book  has  not  yet  been  printed  in  the  original  Persian.  This 
book  is  also  being  edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Islamic  Studies  in 
Santiniketan,  Bolpur,  Bengal.  (2)  Sawal-o-Jawab  of  Dara  Shikoh.  also 
known  as  Mukdlima-i-Ddrd  Shikoh  wa  Baba  Lai.  It  contains  a  summary 
of  the  questions  that  were  put  by  Prince  Dara  Shikoh  on  the  various 
topics  of  Hindu  religion  and  ascetic  life  and  the  replies  that  were  given  to 
them  by  Baba  Lai,  a  Hindu  devotee  of  the  Punjab.  These  were  recorded 
by  Dara  Shikoh's  secretary,  Chandra  Bhan,  who  was  a  well-known  writer 
and  poet  of  the  time.  It  is  a  small  pamphlet,  the  chief  value  of  which  lies 
in  its  elucidation  of  Arabic  and  Persian  metaphysical  and  mystic  terms. 
(3).  The  Diwan  of  Dara  Shikoh  :  Dara  Shikoh  was  also  a  talented  poet 
and  the  author  of  a  Diwan,  which  had  for  long  remained  untraced. 
The  copy  of  the  Diwan,  which  is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Zafar  Hasan,  c.i.e., 
of  the  Archaeological  Department,  consists  of  143  Ghazals  with  28  qua¬ 
trains  at  the  end.  5.  Sirat-i-Feroz  Shahi :  This  work  of  which  no  other 
copy  seems  to  be  extant,  is  preserved  in  the  Oriental  Public  Library, 
Patna.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  Feroz  Shah’s  reign  with 
a  detailed  account  of  his  virtues  and  munificence,  and  of  his  buildings, 
monuments  and  works  of  public  utility.  It  also  describes  at  length  the 
king’s  attainments  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  science  and  learning,  especially  Theology,  Law,  Ethics,  Politics, 
Astrology  and  Medicine.  A  section  in  the  book  deals  with  the  war  instru¬ 
ments  and  arms  preserved  in  the  Royal  Armoury,  most  of  which  were 
made  according  to  the  design  given  by  the  king  himself.  But  the  style 
of  the  book  is  very  verbose,  and  it  requires  a  patient  and  painstaking  study 
to  follow  the  meaning  of  the  author.  (Details  of  the  book  may  be  read  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Library,  Patna,  Vol.  VII).  s.Tazkirat’ul 
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Waqa'dt  by  Jauhar  Aftabchi.  It  is  the  private  memoir  of  Emperor 
Humayun  written  by  his  ewer-holder,  Jauhar,  who  remained  in  constant 
attendance  upon  his  royal  master.  This  book  was  available  to  the  lovers 
of  Indian  history  in  the  form  of  English  translation  made  in  1832  by 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  of  opinion  that  “  the  book  was  written  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  and  naivete.”  The  perusal  of  this  book  led  him  also 
to  remark  :  “I  have  scarcely  ever  met  with  an  idea  in  any  European  poet 
or  a  passage  in  any  historian  that  I  have  not  found  a  parallel  to  in  Oriental 
writers.”  But  Charles'  Stewart’s  translation  was  not  appreciated  by 
scholars  for  it  was  full  of  errors.  Moreover,  it  has  been  out  of  print  for 
years.  The  publication  of  the  text  will,  therefore,  be  greatly  welcomed  in 
literary  circles.  6.  Tarlkh-i-Sher  Shahl  by  ‘Abbas  Khan  SherwanI  or 
Sarwani.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  works  on  the  history  of  Muslim 
rule  in  India,  although  its  style  is  very  prolix  and  tedious.  The  book  has 
been  extensively  utilized  by  subsequent  writers  of  the  Musli  r  history, 
but  the  text  has  not  yet  been  printed  and  is  only  available  in  short  extracts 
quoted  in  History  of  India  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  who  says  that  the  book 
(i.e.,  T arlkh  Sher  Shahl)  is  of  great  value  as  an  authentic  account  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  who  had  excellent  means  of  obtaining  information. 
7.  Khai’rul  Majalis  or  the  Malfuzat  of  Shaikh  Nasiruddin  Chiragh, 
which  has  been  compiled  on  the  lines  of  Fawa’id  ul-Fawaid  of  Amir 
Hasan  Sanjari.  It  contains  instructive  discourses  on  the  tenets  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sufism  practised  by  the  followers  of  the  Chishti  affiliation.  8. 
Siyaru’l  Awaliya  is  a  biography  of  the  early  saints  of  the  Chishti  order  by 
Muhammad  bin  Mubarak  Kirmani  ‘Alavl,  surnamed  Amir  Khurd,  who 
wrote  it  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  A.H.  It  had  before  this  been 
lithographed  but  has  been  out  of  print  for  several.decades. 

Amongst  the  cultural  activities  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh, 
the  publication  of  Aftab  also  deserves  notice.  This  book  contains 
some  learned  and  thought-provoking  articles  by  eminent  scholars,  viz. 
Renovation  in  Religion  ;  Effects  of  various  Civilizations  on  Islamic  Civil¬ 
ization  ;  Is  the  present  Sufism  Islamic  in  Principles?;  Imam  Ghazzall ;  a 
Short  Biography  of  Muhammad  bin  ‘Abdul-Wahhab ;  and  Syed  Jamal 
Uddin  Afghani.  The  main  trend  of  these  articles  is  that  Islam  is  a  living 
force  and  degenerate  Muslim  can  be  rejuvenated  and  stirred  to  action 
only  by  the  teachings  of  Islam  and  Muslim  philosophers  and  leaders  of 
thoughts. 

In  a  talk  from  the  Lucknow  station  of  the  All-India  Radio,  the  Rt. 
Hon’ble  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  recounted  his  personal  experiences  with 
Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan,  his  son  Justice  Mahmud  and  Maulana  Shibli 
No‘manI  and  paid  glowing  tributes  to  these  eminent  Musalmans,  who 
made  glorious  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Muslim  education  and  learning. 
He  called  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  a  powerful  intellect,  who  overshadowed 
everyone  by  his  fascinating  talks  on  Persian  and  Urdu  poetry  as  well  as  on 
Indian  history,  particularly  on  old  Delhi.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  cherished  the 
memory  of  Justice  Mahmud  with  pride  and  affection  and  said,  “  It 
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has  been  my  life-long  conviction  that  Mahmud  was  one  of  the  half  a 
dozen  intellectual  giants  that  India  has  produced  during  the  last  hundred 
or  eighty  years.  It  is  not  merely  in  law  that  he  established  his  supremacy. 
You  had  to  hear  him  discuss  deep  philosophical  and  metaphysical  problems 
or  historical  events  not  relating  merely  to  India  but  to  other  countries, 
to  be  able  to  realise  the  profoundity  of  his  learning,  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  sweep  of  his  intellect.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
poetry  and  I  remember  an  occasion  when  he  read  out  to  me  about  thirty 
stanzas  of  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam  while  I  was  holding  the  book. 
There  was  not  a  single  mistake  which  he  committed.  Similarly  he  read 
out  to  me  a  very  large  number  of  verses  from  Firdausi's  Shah  Namah, 
and  again  he  took  me  by  surprise  when  he  read  out  to  me  a  number  of 
verses  from  Ramayana  with  the  intonation  of  a  Pandit.  ”  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
also  felt  happy  at  the  personal  friendship  with  Maulana  Shibll  in  whom  he 
found  a  congenial  soul.  “  A  few  years  later,  ”  said  Sir  Tej  “  Professor 
Browne  of  Cambridge  spoke  to  me  of  his  scholarship  and  regretted  that  the 
Government  of  India  had  not  adequately  recognised  his  worth.  ” 

An  interesting  book  on  Amir  Mina’l,  one  of  the  greatest  Urdu 
lyric  poets  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  published 
from  Lucknow.  While  describing  the  times  of  the  poet,  the  author 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  courts  of  Oudh  and  Rampur  to  which  he  was 
attached.  It  also  gives  for  the  first  time  a  very  exhaustive  and  learned  study 
of  Amir’s  poetry. 

A  Press  note  from  Calcutta  says  that  the  report  of  the  Kamal  Yar  Jung 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  Calcutta  Session  of  the  All-India 
Muslim  Educational  Conference,  is  ready  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Central  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference.  The  report  embraces 
all  phases  of  education  affecting  the  Muslims  of  India  and  discusses 
the  difficulties  and  problems  of  Muslim  education  in  the  various  provin¬ 
ces  and  states.  Among  the  various  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
is  a  proposal  to  establish  a  central  Islamic  research  organisation  and  a 
board  of  oriental  education  with  representatives  of  all  the  provinces  and 
states  including  those  of  the  Central  Government  as  also  of  oriental  institu¬ 
tions  in  India  with  a  view  to  ultimately  starting  an  oriental  university  in 
the  country.  The  Committee  has  also  prepared  a  scheme  of  secondary 
and  primary  education  suited  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Muslim  community.  In  the  field  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  the  Committee  has  made  twenty-two  recommendations,  one  of 
which  is  that  every  university  college  or  teaching  institution  should  be 
open  to  students  of  all  classes  and  creeds  and  no  university  should  accept 
an  endowment  except  for  provision  of  scholarships  and  stipends  to  pro¬ 
vide  teaching  and  classes  to  the  members  of  a  particular  creed  or  class. 

S.S. 
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HISTORY  OF  JAHANGIR;  by  Beni 
Prasad;  Indian  Press ,  Ltd.,  Allahabad ; 
price  Rs.  5. 

DR.  Beni  Prasad's  History  of  Jahangir 
has  almost  become  a  classic  and  is 
the  first  modern  work  on  the  reign 
of  that  Mughal  emperor.  The  last  work  on 
the  period  was  Francis  Gladwin's  epito¬ 
mised  version  of  Maathir-i-Jahangn  em¬ 
bodied  in  41  The  History  of  Hidus tan  during 
the  reigns  of  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan  and 
Aurangzib  "  and  published  as  far  back  as 
1788.  Dr.  Beni  Prasad's  work  has  already 
gone  through  three  editions  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  its  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  scholars  of  Indian  history. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
chapters  and  taking  the  thread  of  narrative 
from  the  time  of  the  obsession  of  Akbar 
the  Great  at  there  being  no  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  it  passes  on  to  Salim's 
boyhood  and  youth,  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  his  marriage  with  Nur-Jahan  and 
the  rule  of  what  he  calls  the  Nur-Jahan 
Junta,  Jahangir's  foreign  policy  and  cam- 

Eaigns  in  the  North-West,  Mewar  and 
>eccan,  the  revolt  of  Shahjahan  and 
the  affair  of  Mahabat  Khan,  and  finally 
to  the  struggle  for  the  throne  and  the 
emperor's  death  and  burial  at  Lahore. 
Dr.  Prasad's  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject 
is  refreshing  and  thoroughly  impartial, 
aiid  he  makes  the  whole  story  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  almost  novel-like  and  realistic. 
Thus,  describing  Salim's  long-expected 
birth,  he;  says  : — 

“  Not  long  afterwards  the  infant  was 
safely  ushered  into  the  world.  The  news 
found  Akbar  at  Agra.  In  obedience  to 


an  old  superstition  which  prohibited 
a  father  from  the  sight  of  a  long  expected 
child  till  many  days  after  its  birth,  the 
emperor  had  to  forego  the  joy  of  an 
immediate  visit  to  Sikri,  but  he  ordered 
a  week's  general  rejoicing.  Gifts  and 
alms  were  showered  in  lavish  profusion. 
Free  tables  were  kept,  prisoners  set  at 
liberty . Poets  and  versifiers  gather¬ 

ed  from  far  and  near  to  pour  in  hundreds 
of  odes  of  congratulations . " 

Again,  while  delineating  the  character 
of  the  young  Salim,  the  author  says, 
“Nothing,  however,  could  compensate  for 
the  disadvantages  of  being  born  in  purple. 
The  genius  of  Babar  and  Akbar  was 
formed  in  the  school  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  adversity.  Salim  was  past  thirty 
before  he  had  any  difficulties  or  misfor¬ 
tune — even  of  his  own  making — to  over¬ 
come.  The  child  of  so  many  prayers,  vows 
and  pilgrimages,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  glorious  sovereign  of 
his  age,  the  universal  darling  in  the 
picturesque  palace  city  of  Fathpur-Sikri, 

he  found  a  path  strewn  with  roses . 

“  All  his  life  he  suffered  from  weakness  of 
will  and  resolution,  from  a  lamentable 
propensity  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
mercies  of  superior  talent  or  craft." 

The  author  rightly  gives  a  proper  niche 
to  the  culture  that  was  in  the  making,  the 
culture  which  was  the  result  of  the  impact 
of  the  Perso-Muslim  and  the  Hindu  civi¬ 
lizations.  He  says,  “  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  than  the  evolution  of  the  Indo- 
Saracenic  culture,  manners  and  customs 
under  which  we  still  live  and  if  nothing 
else  went  to  the  credit  of  the  Mughals  in 
India,  the  discovery  of  the  formulae  for 
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the  harmonious  interaction  of  these  two 
great  civilizations  was  by  itself  a  distinct 
contribution. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  is 
just,  moderate  and  has  a  large  mass  of 
learning  behind  him.  The  whole  work 
bristles  with  thought-provoking  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  of  all  the  chapters  two  are  of 
outstanding  merit — one  on  the  Mughal 
government  and  the  other  on  Nur-Jahan 
where  the  whole  tale  of  Mahr-un-Nisa's 
marriage  with  Sher  Afgan  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  murder  at  the  instance  of  Jahangir 
has  been  successfully  refuted. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  although  the  author 
says  in  his  note  to  the  3rd  edition  that  he 
has  “  corrected  a  few  slips/'  typographical 
and  other  “  slips  "  abound  in  the  work, 
and  no  uniform  system  of  transliteration 
is  adopted.  Moreover,  such  mistakes  as 
that  the  “  Ilahi  date  of  Akbar’s  death  was 
12  Jamad  II,  1014”  or  that  the  Persian 
month  Shahrewar  spelt  as  “  Shahryur,” 
disfigure  the  book.  The  work  is  fully 
documented  but  sometimes  references  are 
not  complete,  as  on  p.  45  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  which  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  contains  a  description  of 
Shaikh  Abul-Fadl's  tomb.  The  publishers 
will  do  well  to  correct  these  minor  slips  in 
the  next  edition. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  the  price 
Rs.  5  for  a  first  class  work  of  431  pages 
is  not  very  high. 

H.  K.  S. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  DELHI 

SULTANATE ;  by  Syed  Moinul  Flaq , 
M.A. ;  S.  Chand  &  Co.,  Delhi. 

ALTHOUGH  the  work  is  supposed  to 
be  a  history  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate, 
the  first  four  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sindh,  the 
Ghaznavids  and  the  Ghoris.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if  the  learned  author  had 
written  a  separate  work  on  these  outstand¬ 
ing  events,  as  it  is  accepted  on  all  hands 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Sultanate  by 
Aibak  is  itself  a  landmark,  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  demands  its  treatment  as  such. 
Moreover,  very  little  has  been  written  on 
the  importance  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Sindh  and  of  the  magnificent  court  at 
15 


Ghazni  in  its  relation  with  India  as  well  as 
in  its  true  cultural  bear>ngs ,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Haq  were  to  enlighten  us 
more  on  these  topics  separately  and  in 
fuller  detail. 

The  object  of  the  book  before  us  is 
frankly  admitted  to  be  to  provide  the  want 
of  the  college  students  in  order  to  obviate 
“  the  dissemination  of  a  number  of  mis¬ 
conceptions  and  misunderstandings  about 
the  achievements  of  our  forefathers,"  and 
as  such  it  is  a  kind  of  text-book  written 
with  a  purpose.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
author  may  be  excused  for  not  burdening 
the  book  with  too  many  footnotes  and 
references.  But  where  footnotes  are  ap¬ 
pended  it  would  have  added  to  the  value 
of  the  work  if  fuller  reference  to  the 
volumes  and  pages  were  also  inserted. 
The  author  has  rightly  described  the 
method  of  Government  and  the  structure 
of  society  in  those  far  off  days.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  art  and  literature 
as  well. 

The  reviewer  does  not  agree  with  the 
author  when  he  calls  such  kingdoms  as 
Jaunpur,  Bengal,  Gujarat  and  Malwa 
“  miner  kingdoms,"  as  each  of  these 
developed  a  distinct  art,  literature,  culture 
and  language  of  its  own,  while  their 
potentates  such  as  Mahmud  Khiljl  of 
Malwa,  Mahmud  Begadha  of  Gujarat  (not 
Baighara,  as  transliterated  in  the  book 
under  review),  and  Husain  Shah  of  Jaun¬ 
pur  vied  with  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  for  the 
mastery  of  India.  It  is  time  that  our 
authors  were  to  give  these  and  other 
outlying  kingdoms  their  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  India. 

On  the  whole  the  "  Short  History  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Delhi  "  is  a  good  hand¬ 
book  for  the  history  of  the  period  it 
covers. 

H.  K.  S. 

HISTOIRE  DE  V ORGANISATION 
J  UDICIAIRE  EN  PA  YS  Dr  ISLAM;  by 
Emile  Tyan,  Libraixie  de  Recuil  Sirey , 
Paris;  pp.  529.  (vol.  I). 

THIS  interesting  book  by  a  Syrian 
Christian  was  published  in  1938. 
Before  the  second  volume  of  it 
could  appear,  the  war  broke  out. 
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The  author,  a  lawyer  and  a  teacher  of 
law,  with  Arabic  as  his  mother-tongue, 
possessed  all  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  history 
of  the  judicial  organisation  in  Islamic 
countries.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  works 
of  specialised  spheres,  treating  the  subject 
regionally  and  periodically,  the  attempt 
to  encompass  judicial  history  of  the  whole 
Muslim  world,  extending  from  Spain  to 
India, — not  to  mention  the  places  of 
lesser  importance  like  Indonesia, — was 
rather  hazardous.  Hence  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  is  pre-eminently  required 
for  this  first  attempt  of  its  kind. 

The  book  has  had  good  reception  in 
non-Muslim  circles.  Prof.  Gaudefrov- 
Demombvnes  of  the  University  of  Paris 
has  devoted  to  its  review  full  30  pages  of 
a  closely  printed  Revue  des  Etudes 
Islamique  (Paris,  1939),  in  which  he  has 
invited  the  attention  of  the  author  to  the 
article  on  “  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Early  Islam/*  published  in  the  Islamic 
Culture. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters: — 

1.  Origin  of  Islamic  judiciary  to¬ 
gether  with  a  historical  background  of 
conditions  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia,  con¬ 
temporary  conditions,  which  is  rather 
cursery,  of  Byzantine  and  Iranian  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  work  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
Orthodox  Caliphs  (pp.  13-138). 

2.  Judicial  and  religious  position  of 
the  qadi  (pp.  139-67). 

3.  Administration  of  justice  (pp.  168- 
312)* 

4.  Composition  of  the  tribunal,  such 
as  judge,  adviser,  mufti,  etc.  (pp.  313- 
422). 

5.  Judicial  morality,  doctrinal  as  well 
as  in  practice  (pp.  423-500). 

6.  The  pay  of  the  judicial  officers, 
in  principle  and  in  practice  (pp.  501-13). 

Then  follows  a  select  bibliography,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  index. 

The  book  shows  wide  reading  both  in 
fiqh  and  in  modem  law,  but  gives  rather 
meagre  details  regarding  the  life  of  the 
Prophet — hence  the  low  standard  of 
review  on  conditions  of  this  period.  It 
evinces  independence  of  thought  but  lack 
of  sympathy  towards  Islamic  institutions 
— hence  the  author's  discussions  and  his 
conclusions  are  often  based  on  acts  of  omis¬ 


sion  and  far  fetched  interpretations  if  not 
on  actual  misrepresentation.  For  example, 
to  take  casual  remarks,  regarding,  say  bri¬ 
bery  etc.,  and  put  them  to  the  test  of  theo¬ 
retical  standard  of  ethics,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  judiciary  in  Islamic  countries  was 
always  and  everywhere  below  the  mark, 
reveals  an  attitude  wihch  savours  strongly 
of  a  prejudiced  mind.  There  are  also 
several  contradictions  in  arguments,  in 
several  chapters. 

It  will  require  a  volume  to  refute  all  its 
allegations.  Putting  aside  these  failings,  the 
book  is  a  mine  of  useful  informations  to 
anyone  desiring  to  write  on  the  subject 
anew  on  a  basis  more  rational  and  free 
from  tendentious  leanings. 

The  many  misprints  not  recorded  in  the 
corregenda  and  also  mistakes  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  would,  it  is  hoped,  not  disturb  the 
reader. 

M.  H. 


HUMAYON  BADSHAH;  by  S.  K. 
Banerji,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  pp.  284  Oxford 
University  Press ,  1938;  Rs .  8. 

THIS  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Humayun,  up  to  his  flight  from 
India  in  1540.  Humayun  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  contemporary  of 
Sfier  Khan,  the  Afghan  and  Bahadur 
Shah  of  Gujarat.  These  great  personalities 
overshadowed  him  and  his  real  merits 
have  always  been  overlooked.  In  Dr. 
Banerji,  Humayun  has  found  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  biographer.  He  sees  good  points  in 
Humayun’s  nature,  but  does  not  hide  his 
weaknesses.  He  reveals  Humayun  not 
merely  as  a  cultured,  literary  man,  as 
almost  all  the  Mughal  emperors  were, 
but  as  a  brave  and  pool-headed  man,  never 
loosing  balance  of  his  mind,  in  whatever) 
adverse  circumstances  he  was  placed.  Hev 
was  a  general-king.  He  had  one  weakness— 
he  was  magnanimous  to  a  fault  towards ; 
the  Mirzas,  and  the  results  of  his  indul¬ 
gence  were  always  disastrous.  Dr.  Banerji 
is  right  in  saying  that  this  was  one  of  the 
many  causes  which  brought  about  his 
temporary  fall. 

Dr.  Banerji  also  explains  the  reasons 
for  Humayun's  delay  in  attacking  Sultan 
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Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat.  It  was  not  in¬ 
dolence  and  love  of  ease  that  made  him 
linger  at  Gawalior  and  later  on  at  Agra, 
rather  than  attack  the  Sultan  of  Gujarat, 
Humay tin's  campaigns  against  Sher  Khan 
show  his  military  skill  as  well  as  the  weak 
points  in  his  strategy.  The  whole  course 
of  his  flight  from  Bengal  was  a  series  of 
blunders.  Dr.  Banerji  again  explains  the 
causes,  the  events  and  the  results  of  his 
Bengal  campaigns  in  great  detail.  He 
followed  his  father  in  showing  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness  to  his  brothers  and  the 
Mirzas,  who  always  failed  him.  Howso¬ 
ever  misplaced  his  kindness  might  have 
been,  it  was  certain  that  he  was  large- 
hearted  like  his  father.  Dr.  Banerji  shows 
that  inefficient  scouting  was  the  cause  of 
all  his  calamities  in  Bengal,  and  that  he 
underestimated  the  strength  and  skill  of 
Sher  Khan. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Banerji  has  made  a 
good  use  of  his  opportunities,  utilized  all 
the  sources  available,  and  given  us  a  very 
readable  book  on  Humayun,  who  has  been 
more  pitied  than  admired  up  to  this  time. 
But  one  fails  to  understand  why  abbrevia¬ 
tions  like  Md.  Zaman,  M.  Ulugh,  M. 
Shah,  M.  Hindal,  etc.,  have  been  used  ? 
Why  such  a  hurry — is  it  space  saving  or 
what  ? 

M.  J.  R. 


EAST  AND  WEST;  by  Rend  Guenon ; 
translated  by  William  Massey  ;  pp .  257  ; 
Luzac  and  Co .,  London,  1941 ;  Indian 
edition,  Rs.  3. 

IN  this  book  M.  Guenon  reviews 
certain  aspects  of  the  Western 
civilization,  and  in  doing  so  he 
protests  that  he  is  sincere  in  whatever  he 
says.  According  to  him,  Western  civili¬ 
zation  is  thoroughly  materialistic, 
“  anarchic  and  unprincipled."  The  people 
of  the  West  have  lost  all  idea  of  tradition, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  East, 
But  the  Orientalists,  who  could  rightly 
be  expected  to  explain  the  East  to  the 
West,  do  not  look  deep  into  Oriental 
philosophy,  but  try  to  interpret  the  East 
through  the  West.  He  gives  the  instance 
of  0  Duessen  thinking  to  explain  Shanka- 
xacharya  to  the  Hindus,  and  interpreting 


him  through  the  ideas  of  Schopenhauer.'" 
In  short,  all  the  superiorities  on  which 
the  Westerns  preen  themselves  are  purely 
imaginary,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
material  superiority." 

All  this  we  have  often  heard  and  read 
before.  We  know  too  the  mistakes  that 
the  Orientalists  make  in  interpreting  the 
East,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  these 
mistakes  have  shaken  the  belief  of  the 
East  in  the  mental  superiority  of  the 
West.  M.  Guenon's  diagnosis  is  obviously 
correct.  But  like  others  he  does  not  only 
destroy  things  but  constructs  too,  and 
this  is  the  more  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  He  is  right  when  he  says  that 
material  and  economic  interests  never 
make  for  harmony,  but  only  give  rise  to 
rivalry,  and  consequently  all  attempts 
have  so  far  failed  to  bring  about  com¬ 
munity  of  interest.  The  agreement,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  would  come  through  in- 
telectual  intercourse.  In  this  respect  the 
most  prominent  attempt  made  so  far,  was 
Theosophy.  But  this  he  rejects  as  4  a 
tissue  of  gross  errors,  made  worse  by 
methods  of  lowest  charlatanism.  ’  Since 
the  East  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
West,  it  is  for  the  West  to  come  to  the  East 
with  an  attitude  of  search  after  truth. 
Then  the  author  shows  how  this  mutual 
understanding  and  agreement  can  come 
about. 

The  book  makes  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  and  can  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  intercourse  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
We  are  confident  that  the  readers  would, 
benefit  by  it,  and  it  should  find  a  wide 
popularity  among  the  more  advanced  and 
thinking  public. 

M.  J.  R. 


CLASH  OF  THREE  EMPIRES;  by 
V.  V.  Joshi ,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  with  a 
Foreword  by  Sir  Shafaat  Ahmad  Khan; 
publishers,  Kitabistan,  Allahabad  ;  pp. 
207  ;  price  Rs.  4-8-0. 

IN  this  small  book  of  two  hundred 
pages,  Mr.  Joshi  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
history  of  India  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  the  author's  own  words,  “  Indian 
history  during  this  century-  is  full  of 
tragedy,  sensation,  romance,  treachery, 
cruelty,  heroism,  in  fact,  all  human 
passions,  noble  and  ignoble."  He  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Maratha  power  rose  because 
there  was  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Marathas  a  national  consciousness,  a  gra¬ 
dual  process  completed  in  the  time  of 
Shivaji.  By  that  time  the  Hindu  power  in 
the  South  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
Muslim  states  in  the  Deccan  had  become 
a  prey  to  the  incessant  inroads  of  the 
Mughals.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
Marathas  stepped  into  the  breach.  They 
were  eminently  fitted  to  re-establish  the 
lost  Hindu  hegemony  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Joshi  is  of  opinion  that  the  aim  of  this 
new  political  power  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Mughals  in  India.  Such  opinions 
might  be  controverted  and  it  might  be 
maintained  that  Shivaji  never  intended  to 
cross  swords  with  the  Mughals  and  that 
he  would  have  been  content  to  play  his 
part  in  the  South  but  the  presence  of  the 
Mughals  in  the  South  at  that  time  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  them,  and  he  had  no 
alternative  left  but  to  fight.  This  clash 
with  the  Mughals  proved  fatal  for  the  new 
power.  The  death  of  Aurangzeb  found 
the  mighty  Mughal  empire  totter  to  its 
fall,  and  the  Marathas  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  going  further  north.  Mr. 
Joshi  is  right  in  saying  that  the  conditions 
in  the  north  were  quite  different.  Here 
the  people  had  no  sense  of  the  national 
solidarity  which  had  developed  in  Maha¬ 
rashtra.  In  the  north  the  Marathas  were 
not  received  with  open  arms,  but  as 
strangers  and  enemies,  and  they  could 
maintain  themselves  there  only  by  force. 
Th$y  destroyed  the  Mughal  empire,  but 
were  themselves  adversely  affected  by  the 
process.  Mr.  Joshi  rightly  maintains  that 
this  new  power  was  not  anti-Islamic  in 
the  beginning,  and  that  Shivaji  and  his 
immediate  successors  were  not  bigots. 


It  was  only  later  on  that  this  feeling 
developed,  and  according  to  Mr.  Joshi, 
“  Ramdas  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
anti-Muslim  propaganda  in  Maharashtra." 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Maratha  empire,  Mr.  Joshi  is 
right  in  asserting  that  their  ambition 
of  establishing  an  empire  was  the  main 
cause  of  their  failure.  They  failed  to 
create  a  Hindu  India,  “  because  there  was 
no  Hindu  Nation  or  Hindu  national  feel¬ 
ing  on  which  Hindu  India  could  be 
securely  founded."  They  failed  in  this 
respect,  and  succeeded  only  in  helping  an 
alien  rule  to  be  established  in  the  country. 
The  other  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Maratha  power  he  finds  in  the  complete 
breakdown  of  solidarity,  a  change  from 
the  national  army  into  a  hoard  of  mercen¬ 
ary  soldiers,  a  change  in  the  military 
organisation,  lack  of  man-power,  etc. 

But  in  the  meantime  a  new  power  was 
rising  in  the  country.  The  British  had 
entered  the  political  arena.  Mr.  Joshi 
discusses  the  political  conditions  in  India 
at  this  period,  and  points  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  political  and  military  orga¬ 
nisation  of  the  then  existing  Indian  states. 
Here  his  argument  is  equally  clear  and 
concise,  and  he  has  been  able  to  maintain 
his  thesis  by  citing  examples.  He  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  development 
of  British  power  in  India  despite  all  the 
drawbacks.  He  refutes  the  allegation  that 
Wellesley  adopted  the  policy  of  "  by  force 
or  fraud/1  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
British  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  India 
so  easily  because  “  the  sovereignty  had 
lapsed/'  and  because  the  Marathas  had 
exhausted  themselves  in  their  misguided 
efforts  for  imperial  power. 

Mr.  Joshi  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
thought- provoking  book  ,  clearly  and 
lucidly  written,  which  should  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
period  of  Indian  history. 


M.  J.  R. 


[And  say  :  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge. — Qur*dn\ 
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THE  MUHAMMADANS  IN  POLAND 


ACCORDING  to  C.  Bohdanowicz,  the  Tatars  who  inhabited  the 
north-east  of  Poland  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Turco- 
Mongols  who  so  often  plundered- Poland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  advancing  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cracow  in  1241.  Chroniclers 
tell  us  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  these  Tatars  enjoyed 
full  rights  and  had  privileges  which  even  nowadays  seem  exorbitant.  As 
far  as  we  know,  no  other  Mussulman  community  enjoyed  such  favours 
in  any  Christian  country  during  that  period,  and  with  the  revival  of  Poland 
the  Polish  government  confirmed  by  a  series  of  acts  the  traditional 
sympathy  of  Poland  with  them. 

These  Tatars  are  usually  called  ‘  Lithuanian '  because  they  established 
themselves  in  the  great  country  that  Lithuania  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  far  as  the 
Oka  in  the  east.  Nobody  doubts  their  ethnic  origin;  everyone  agrees 
that  they  came  from  the  Golden  Horde  ;  only  the  time  and  the  causes  of 
the  migration  of  their  ancestors  to  Lithuania  need  to  be  determined. 

There  are  hardly  any  documents  on  the  matter  before  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Those  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  enable  us  to 
infer  that  at  that  period  their  situation  was  already  stabilized.  From  this 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  major  part  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Lithuanian 
Tatars  were  established  in  Lithuania  by  1475. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Tatars  in  Lithuania.  But  C.  Bohdanowicz  believes  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  first  colonies  appeared  in  Lithuania  by  1350.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  part  of  Mamai’s  followers  took  refuge  in  Lithuania,  after  the  defeat 
of  Kulikowo  in  1380.  Afterwards,  the  occupation  of  Kiptchak  by  Tamer¬ 
lane  in  1382  was  a  further  cause  of  the  stream  of  emigration  of  Tatars 
towards  Lithuania. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  emigration 
of  the  Tatars  into  Lithuania  never  assumed  a  massive  character,  but  was 
rather  individual,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  chroniclers  do  not 
mention  it.  Consequently  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  current  of 
this  emigration. 

A— 1 
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There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  chroniclers.  There  certainly  were  prisoners  made  in  the 
reconnaissance  campaign  of  1397.  Amongst  these  prisoners  one  must 
distinguish  between  those  who  were  in  favour  of  Tochtamysh  and  those 
who  were  against  him.  Tochtamysh’s  troops  participated  in  this  campaign. 
It  was  easy  for  Witold,  duke  of  Lithuania,  a  cousin  of  king  Jaguiello, 
who,  by  marrying  in  1386  Jadwiga,  the  queen  of  Poland,  became  Polish 
king,  and  united  under  his  sceptre  the  two  countries,  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  chaff.  The  prisoners  of  the  second  category  were  sent  to  Poland 
to  king  Jaguiello,  where  they  quickly  became  assimilated  with  the  native 
population  ;  as  far  as  the  prisoners  of  the  first  category  are  concerned, 
they  were  established  in  Lithuania,  they  submitted  to  compulsory  military 
services  in  return  for  certain  privileges.  As  peace  with  the  Crusaders  had 
not  been  concluded  at  that  time,  Witold  probably  intended  to  use  them 
in  that  war.  Besides,  one  can  hardly  call  these  Tatars  prisoners,  as  they 
were  subjects  of  Witold’s  ally.  The  political  future  of  Lithuania  depended 
on  the  success  of  this  alliance. 

After  the  battle  of  Worksla  (1399),  part  of  the  Tatar  troops  certainly 
took  refuge  in  Lithuania. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  Tatars  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Grunwald  (1410),  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of 
Tatars  remained  in  Lithuania,  and  were  richly  endowed  with  landed 
estates  and  all  sorts  of  privileges. 

Later,  while  supporting  the  various  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  Witold  was  compelled  to  receive  their  followers  kindly. 
This  fact  is  the  cause  of  the  uninterrupted  Tatar  emigration  during 
Witold’s  reign.  In  all  the  wars  led  by  Witold  there  were  Tatars  among 
the  troops.  But  after  Witold’s  death  in  1430,  relations  with  the  Tatars 
became  less  frequent,  and,  above  all,  less  systematic,  and  they  were 
usually  the  outcome  of  chance,  and  not  of  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  troubles  in  the  Golden  Horde  were  becoming  worse, 
and  the  Khans,  expelled  from  the  Horde  by  their  opponents,  were  still 
coming  to  seek  refuge  in  Lithuania.  These  troubles,  together  with  the 
alliances  concluded  from  time  to  time  by  Witold’s  successors  with  the 
various  independent  Khanates,  were  the  reason  for  the  uninterrupted 
Tatar  emigration  into  Lithuania  during  the  whole  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  emigrants  did  not  meet  with  any  difficulty,  for  there 
were  already  more  Lithuanian  Tatars  who,  after  living  for  about  sixty  or 
seventy  years  in  the  country,  had  vested  interests  and  enjoyed  civic  rights. 

The  migration  of  the  Tatars  into  Lithuania  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  policy  of  alliance  which  Lithuania  and,  later,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  practised  towards  the  Tatars  from  the  time  of 
Gedymin.  This  circumstance  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  these  emi¬ 
grants  were  treated  with  consideration,  and  even  with  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  emigrants  did  not  belong  to  one  tribe.  There  were 
among  them  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  which  made  up  the  Golden 
1* 
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Horde  :  the  Kiptchaks,  the  Nogais,  the  Crimean  Tatars,  the  Seldjouc 
Turks,  who  had  emigrated  from  Anatolia  to  Crimea.  It  is  very  easy  to 
enlarge  their  number  by  studying  the  alliances  of  Witold’s  successors  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  Casimir,  with  the  various  Khans,  as,  for  instance,  the 
alliance  of  Swidryguiello  with  Sidi  Achmet,  Khan  of  the  Nogais,  that  of 
Casimir  with  the  Khan  of  Crimea,  Hadji  Guirey,  and,  later,  with  the  Khan 
of  Kazan,  Achmet,  etc. 

Besides,  as  the  Tatar  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  Lithuania  had  hardly 
any  women  with  them,  Witold  and  his  successors  granted  them  the  right 
to  marry  Christian  women  without  changing  their  religion.  History  shows 
that  the  Lithuanian  Tatars  are  the  descendants  of  the  representatives  of 
several  tribes  of  the  Golden  Horde  who  emigrated  into  Lithuania,  and 
they  also  intermarried  with  Lithuanians  and  afterwards  with  Poles.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  these  Tatars  form  a  separate  ethnic  group,  different 
from  the  other  Turco-Tatar  groups.  This  also  explains  why  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Tatars  are  not  of  a  particularly  pronounced  type,  but  exhibit  a  great 
variety  of  features,  ranging  from  Slav  to  Mongol,  with  the  latter  predom¬ 
inating,  as  mixed  marriages  were  at  first  not  allowed. 

The  Lithuanian  Tatars  reached  their  zenith  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  their  number  at  that 
time,  as  authors  disagree  on  the  point.  The  figure  varies  from  40,000,  to 
200,000,  a  discrepancy  which  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  Tatars  had  almost 
all  the  rights  of  the  other  classes  of  the  nobility  or  even  had  the  privilege, 
which  was  extraordinary  at  that  period,  of  marrying  Christian  wives 
without  changing  their  religion. 

The  uppermost  class  was  composed  of  those  Tatars  who  had  received 
landed  estates,  and,  in  virtue  of  this,  were  compelled  not  only  to  perform 
military  service  but  to  provide  a  contingent  of  horsemen,  equipped  and 
armed  ;  to  this  class  belonged  the  princes,  Begs,  Mirzas  and  Uhlans,  who 
already  occupied  privileged  positions  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  In 
comparison  with  the  great  dignitaries  and  magnates  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
their  landed  endowments  were  small. 

The  second  class  was  made  up  of  warriors  ;  they  also  received  lands, 
but  their  lots  were  much  smaller.  » 

The  first  two  classes  were  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  in 
exchange  they  had  to  perform  military  service  without  pay. 

The  lowest  class  was  composed  of  such  Tatars  as  had  not  received 
any  lands.  This  kind  of  ‘  proletariat  ’  earned  its  living  by  practising 
various  professions,  such  as  gardening,  tanning,  conveyance,  etc.  But 
they  could  enlist  with  the  regular  troops  and  received  pay.  Later  on, 
some  of  them  received  lands  and  rights  of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  their 
conduct  in  war.  In  time  the  differences  between  the  classes  became  less 
marked. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  epoch  of  Catholic  reaction  began,  and  the  situation  of  the  Tatars 
became  more  precarious. 
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But  even  before  this  reactionary  movement  persecution  of  the  Tatars 
was  carried  on  by  the  local  authorities  and  their  rights  were  gradually 
denied  them.  Yet  this  procedure  was  not  systematic,  because  the  Tatars 
had  defenders  in  the  person  of  the  Jaguiello  kings.  In  1519  they  sent  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  Sigismund  I,  a  petition  worded  thus  :  ”  The  glorious 
Witold  is  no  more.  He  did  not  order  us  to  forget  the  Prophet,  whose 
name  we  repeat  turning  towards  the  Holy  Places,  just  as  our  caliphs  do. 
We  swore  on  our  swords  to  love  the  Lithuanians  when  the  fate  of  war 
brought  us  to  them  and  when  they  said  to  us  as  we  were  entering  their 
territory  :  ‘  This  land,  these  waters,  this  sand  and  these  forests  will  be  in 
common  between  us.’  Our  children  are  not  ignorant  of  Witold’s  name, 
and  near  the  Salt  Lakes  (i.e.,  the  Crimea)  and  in  Kiptchak  they  know  that 
in  your  land  we  are  not  strangers.” 

The  king  was  not  insensible  to  their  demands,  and  in  his  letters  to 
the  Palatine  of  Troki  he  gave  stern  order  to  stop  the  exactions  ;  one  of 
three  letters,  dated  from  1537,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania. 

The  Constitution  of  1588  deprived  the  Tatars  of  the  right  of  having 
Christian  serfs,  forbade  them  to  build  or  to  repair  mosques,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  Mussulmans  convicted  of  proselytizing.  The  1615 
Constitution  forbade  them  to  marry  Christian  girls,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  right  of  being  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs.  In  1620  their  position 
became  still  worse  because  of  the  war  between  Poland  and  Turkey  ;  the 
right  of  owning  real  estate  was  reduced  within  strict  limits.  These  per¬ 
secutions  caused  the  emigration  of  Tatars  into  the  Crimea  and  Turkey, 
which  were  Poland’s  border  countries  at  that  period. 

In  spite  of  these  persecutions,  however,  the  Tatars  took  advantage  of 
every  occasion  to  show  their  devotion  to  their  new  fatherland.  Professor 
Talko-Hryncewicz,  of  Cracow  University,  who  has  written  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lithuanian  Tatars,  in  his  work  The  Muslims  says :  “  The 
fidelity  of  the  Tatars  to  Poland  amounted  to  heroism.”  On  the  other  hand 
the  fact  that  these  persecutions  did  not  express  the  real  feelings  of  the 
Polish  people  towards  them,  and  were  only  the  consequence  of  misunder¬ 
stood  religious  zeal,  is  proved  by  the  sentence  written  by  king  Sobieski's 
father,  Jacob  Sobieski,  in  his  journal  of  the  Chocim  campaign,  in  1621 
i.e.,  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  religious  persecutions  :  “  The  following 
were  killed  in  the  skirmish  :  Captains  Bohdan  and  Czarowicz,  two 
Lithuanian  Tatars,  a  chivalrous  people  who  always  deserved  well  of  the 
country.”  There  are  many  similar  testimonies.  The  Tatars  did  not  let  an 
opportunity  pass  of  proving  their  loyalty  to  Poland  in  that  epoch  of  per¬ 
petual  war  which  Poland  was  waging  against  Moscow,  the  Ukrainian 
Cossacks,  Sweden,  etc.  In  the  war  annals  one  meets  again  and  again  the 
names  of  the  valiant  Tatar  officers  so  eloquently  described  by  Sienkiewicz 
in  his  trilogy. 

Generous  and  tolerant  by  nature,  the  Polish  people  have  done  justice 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Tatars,  and  little  by  little,  successive  constitutions  have 
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restored  to  the  Tatars  their  old  rights  and  privileges.  The  1659  Consti¬ 
tution,  although  it  was  specially  aimed  at  the  dissenters  compromised  in 
the  wars,  recognized  the  loyalty  of  the  Tatars  and  gave  them  back  part  of 
their  former  privileges.  It  is  true  that  this  applied  at  first  only  to  soldiers. 
In  1662  they  were  given  back  the  liberty  of  worship.  But  their  situation 
was  improved  chiefly  under  the  reign  of  John  Sobieski.  First  of  all,  a 
general  amnesty  was  given  to  all  emigrants  ;  then  in  1678  the  king  caused 
the  parliament  to  vote  a  constitution  which  gave  back  to  the  Tatars  almost 
all  their  former  privileges.  Successive  constitutions  in  the  seventeenth 
century  still  further  improved  their  position,  so  that,  by  the  time  of  the 
division  of  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  enjoyed  almost 
the  same  rights  (except  the  right  to  marry  Christian  women)  as  at  the  time 
of  the  definite  union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland  in  1569. 

Poland  did  not  have  to  repent  of  this  policy  towards  the  Tatars  ;  for 
during  the  War  of  Independence  there  were  six  cavalry  regiments  which 
consisted  entirely  of  Lithuanian  Tatars. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  specifically  Polish  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Tatars. 

The  Tatars  who  came  to  Lithuania  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
most  of  them  as  former  allies,  received  a  warm  welcome  ;  the  Lithuanian 
princes,  and  later,  the  kings  of  Poland,  were  glad  to  have  at  their  disposal 
an  element  of  population  which  was  faithful,  obedient,  submissive  to 
military  service,  and  ready  to  fight  at  any  moment.  We  must  not  forget 
that  at  that  time  the  Tatar  cavalry  had  a  world- wide  reputation,  possessing 
its  own  peculiar  tactics,  having  given  birth  to  what  is  known  as  “  light  caval¬ 
ry  .”  The  idea  of  giving  them  domains,  and  thus  securing  for  them  an 
indispensable  minimum  of  well-being,  was  very  far-sighted,  for  the  rulers 
could  reckon  upon  their  gratitude.  On  the  other  hand,  being  not  very 
numerous,  and  far  from  their  countrymen,  whose  State  had  begun  to 
weaken,  they  could  not  aspire  to  independence. 

Very  liberally  and  willingly  they  were  granted  numerous  privileges, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  all  civic  rights  ;  even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
expansion  they  were  refused  political  rights.  Welcomed  as  old  allies, 
they  were  treated,  so  to  speak,  as  “  guests,”  with  much  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  became  consolidated,  and  the  help  of 
the  Tatar  cavalry  became  less  valuable,  because  in  the  meantime  its 
technique  has  been  adopted  by  the  Polish-Lithuanian  cavalry,  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  way  to  the  Catholic  reaction,  which  was  as  hard  towards  the 
Tatars  as  towards  other  religions.  They,  being,  then  as  now,  much 
attached  to  their  religion  and  too  proud  of  their  past  to  submit,  emigrated 
en  masse.  The  least  daring  remained  and  were  converted,  but  others, 
obeying  both  the  morals  of  their  religion  which  prescribed  fidelity  to  their 
chief,  and  the  tradition  of  their  past,  which  commanded  the  Tatars  to  be 
a  warlike  people,  did  their  best  to  show  their  devotion  to  their  new  country 
on  the  battlefield.  These  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  for,  little  by  little,  they 
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regained  their  former  rights.  ‘ 

It  seems  that  the  division  of  Poland  did  not  bring  great  changes  in  the 
situation  of  the  Lithuanian  Tatars.  Catharine  the  Great,  by  the  ukase  of 
October  20,  1794,  confirmed  their  rights,  while  leaving  them  freedom  of 
worship,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  opened  up  to  them  access  to  civil  and 
military  services.  Owing  to  their  small  number  there  was  no  disadvantage 
in  giving  them  preference  over  the  Poles,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  them 
against  the  latter.  In  1797  Paul  I  formed  a  cavalry  regiment  composed 
entirely  of  Lithuanian  Tatars.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
policy  succeeded,  at  least  not  in  the  beginning.  Some  of  the  Tatars  who 
fought  at  Kosciuszko  went  to  serve  Prussia,  and  there  formed  a  cavalry 
regiment :  others  emigrated  to  Turkey. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1807,  the  Tatars 
obtained  political  rights  and  had  seats  in  parliament.  Many  Tatars  fought 
in  the  armies  of  the  Grand  Duchy  until  Napoleon’s  abdication.  After  the 
occupation  of  Wilno  by  the  Grande  Armee,  the  emperor,  by  the  decree 
of  August  1812,  ordered  the  formation  of  a  squadron  of  Lithuanian 
Tatars,  which  was  later  attached  to  the  Imperial  Guard  and  had  a  uniform 
recalling  that  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  attachment  of  Tatars  to  the  cause  of  Poland  was  such  that  there 
were  numerous  Tatars  among  the  insurgents  in  1831  and  in  1863. 

Russia’s  systematic  persecutions  of  anything  Polish  after  1863  again 
caused  the  emigration  of  Tatars  into  Turkey  just  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century  there  started  another 
current  of  emigration,  this  time  towards  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  increased  to  considerable  proportions,  for  reasons  not  yet  known. 
There  is  now  in  New  York  a  Tatar  colony  of  500.  The  attachment  of 
these  emigrants  to  the  religion  and  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  is  so 
great  that  they  have  built  a  house  of  prayer,  own  a  cemetery,  and  not  only 
are  in  friendly  relations  with  their  Polish  brethren,  but  largely  contributed 
to  the  expenses  for  the  repair  of  the  mosques  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the 
Great  War. 

Although  the  persecutions  against  the  Poles  did  not  specially  concern 
the  Tatars,  they  did  not  stay  aloof  from  the  efforts  of  the  Polish  patriots 
who,  under  Marshal  Pilsudski,  struggled  for  the  independence  of  their 
country.  One  of  the  Marshal’s  first  followers,  Aleksander  Sulkiewicz,  a 
Tatar,  played  an  active  part  on  the  party  committee.  It  was  Sulkiewicz 
who  organised  the  Marshal’s  flight  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1900.  During 
the  war  he  enrolled  as  a  simple  soldier  in  the  Marshal’s  Legion  and  was 
killed  in  battle  in  1916. 

In  time,  and  until  the  Great  War,  the  influence  of  Polish  culture  dec¬ 
lined  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  Russian  culture,  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all  the  upper  classes  had  little  time  for  liberal  professions,  and 
preferred  careers  in  the  administration,  or  rather  in  the  army.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  was  the  dispersion  of  the  representatives  of  this  class 
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through  Russia,  where  they  lost  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue.  Moreover, 
and  above  all,  the  Russian  government  did  not  like  manifestations  of 
nationalism  among  the  minorities  which  made  up  the  old  Russian  empire. 
Nevertheless,  until  the  last  war  Polish  was  spoken  in  the  houses  of  several 
Tatar  families.  In  St.  Petersburg,  after  the  1905  revolution,  on  the  initiative 
of  M.  Leon  Kryczynski,  the  editor  of  the  Tatar  Year-Book,  and 
M.  Szynkiewicz,  the  Mufti,  there  was  formed  an  association  of  Tatar 
young  men,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the  past  and  friendship 
with  the  Muslims  of  other  countries. 

In  proportion  to  their  number,  the  part  taken  by  the  Tatars  in  the 
Great  War  was  considerable. 

After  the  war,  the  Tatars  were  divided  between  three  States.  The 
greater  part  remained  in  Poland,  1500  came  to  Lithuania,  and  4000  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

Although  this  division  considerably  weakened  them,  and  in  spite  of 
the  losses  which  they  underwent  in  the  Great  War,  after  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Poland  in  1918,  and  according  to  the  old  tradition  which  com¬ 
manded  them  to  serve  in  the  Polish  army,  the  Lithuanian  Tatars  formed 
a  cavalry  regiment  which  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  against 
the  Bolsheviks. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  N.  Clguierd  Kryczynski  wrote  in  his  article  in 
the  Tatar  Year-Book,  “  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  after  the  war  the  Tatars 
have  been  divided  between  three  States,  which  has  considerably  weakened 
their  national  forces,  this  same  war  has  brought  them  advantages  as  have 
compensated  for  this  loss.  For  the  Polish  government  and  people  did 
not  withhold  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Tatars  ;  they  enjoyed  all 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  re-born  State.  There  were  Tatars  in  almost  every  branch  of  activity 
(perhaps  with  the  exception  of  commerce)  and  they  often  occupied 
important  posts  ;  there  were  among  them  senators,  university  professors, 
magistrates,  etc. 

The  Polish  government  has  made  a  point  of  encouraging  their  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  aspirations,  for  example,  the  creation  of  the  Muftiate 
upon  which  the  rights  of  the  autonomous  church  were  conferred.  This 
has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Tatars  by  co-ordin¬ 
ating  and  strengthening  them.  For,  before  the  last  war,  the  Lithuanian 
Tatars  depended  on  the  Muftiate  of  the  Crimea  ;  this  link  was  purely 
a  nominal  one  and  had  no  effect  on  their  religious  life,  first  because  of 
the  distance,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  differences  in  language  and  cus¬ 
toms.  The  Tatars  of  Poland  were  divided  into  twenty  parishes,  possessed 
seventeen  mosques  and  three  houses  of  prayer.  At  the  head  of  the  Muftiate 
was  Mr.  Jacob  Szynkiewicz,  an  erudite  orientalist.  He  concerned  himself 
chiefly  with  raising  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  Imams,  who  were 
formerly  recruited  from  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  whose  instruction 
was  rudimentary,  being  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Qur’an  and  the 
knowledge  of  rites.  The  Imams  were  elected,  but  their  election  was 
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submitted  to  the  control  of  the  Muftiate,  which  permitted  them  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  undesirable  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the  subsidies 
of  the  Polish  government,  and  to  the  generous  donation  of  H.M.  King 
Fuad  of  Egypt,  who  gave  £.  5,000  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the 
contribution  of  Tatar  emigrants  from  America,  it  was  possible  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  Imams,  who  were  thus  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  financial  troubles  and  were  enabled  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  their  spiritual  work. 

As  the  Lithuanian  Tatars  live  chiefly  in  the  region  of  Wilno,  the 
Muftiate  was  established  in  that  town,  together  with  the  head  offices  of 
the  cultural  organisations. 

The  number  of  Lithuanian  Tatars  in  Warsaw  was  relatively  small  : 
but  there  are  many  Mussalmans,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Soviet 
Russia,  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  of  Kazan,  and  representatives  of  various 
tribes  of  Northern  Caucasus,  there  are  also  many  Mussalmans  from 
beyond  Europe — Persians,  Turks,  etc.  who  are  for  the  most  part  tradesmen. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  Mussalmans  in  Warsaw,  the  need  for  the 
construction  of  a  mosque  was  felt  for  a  very  long  time.  On  the  initiative 
of  M.  Djabagui,  a  distinguished  journalist  and  a  specialist  in  oriental 
matters,  there  was  formed  in  1928  a  committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
Warsaw  mosque.  As  in  everything  else,  the  activity  of  the  committee 
had  the  warmest  welcome  from  the  authorities.  The  Warsaw  Town 
Council  presented  it  with  a  plot  of  land,  and  in  honour  of  the  future 
mosque  the  two  streets  between  which  the  land  lies  were  named  Mecca 
Street  and  Medina  Street,  while  the  government  promised  its  financial 
support. 

In  each  parish  there  is  a  school  where  the  Imam  teaches  children, 
several  times  a  week,  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  the  rites.  M.  Szynkiewicz 
has  published  many  manuals  of  theology  and  prayers,  as  well  as  books 
containing  instructions  for  the  Imams. 

Following  the  Mufti’s  lead,  several  young  men  studied  oriental 
languages,  and  two  of  them  were  sent  by  the  Central  Cultural  Committee 
to  Cairo  to  the  University  of  al-Azhar. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  cultural  movement  was  almost  non¬ 
existent  just  before  the  last  war.  But  the  government  and  intellectual 
circles  encouraged  the  cultural  aspirations  of  the  Tatars.  In  each  parish 
there  was  a  cultural  association,  and  these  associations  were  grouped  into 
a  sort  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  permanent  central  com¬ 
mittee,  which  directed  and  co-ordinated  the  activity  of  the  separate 
associations.  This  activity  consisted  chiefly  in  lectures,  diffusion  of 
literature,  and  the  revision  of  documents. 

The  Tatars  took  part  in  all  attempts  to  bring  nearer  together  Poland 
and  the  Mussalman  countries,  being,  so  to  speak,  a  link  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  The  Mufti  represented  Poland  in  all  Mussalman 
congresses.  In  1930,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Polish  Mission  to  Hedjaz, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Count  Raczynski,  now  Ambassador  of  Poland 
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in  London.  The  Tatars  are  represented  in  the  official  ceremonies  for  the 
reception  of  Mussulman  dignitaries  during  their  stay  in  Poland. 

Islamic  science  was  represented  in  the  Polish  universities  principally 
at  the  universities  of  Cracow,  Warsaw  and  Lwow.  At  the  oldest  Polish 
University  (Cracow)  the  world-renowned  professor  Tadeusz  Kowalski, 
general  secretary  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Cracow,  lectured 
on  Islamic  learning.  He  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
various  Turkish  dialects  and  made  numerous  exploring  expeditions  within 
Turkey.  He  lectured  not  only  on  the  Turkish  language  but  also  on  Islamic 
culture  and  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  of  which  he  was  a 
master.  He  is  so  renowned  and  esteemed  in  the  scientific  world  that 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939  the  University  of  Istambul  appointed 
him  to  the  professorship  of  the  Turkish  language  there,  but  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  interventions  of  the  Turkish  Government,  the  German  author¬ 
ities  refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  depart  from  the  occupied  Polish 
territory.  During  my  stay  in  Istambul  the  Turkish  University  authorities 
were  taking  all  possible  steps  in  the  matter,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
German  methods  of  destroying  Polish  culture  and  the  Ausrottungs  Politik 
(policy  of  extermination)  all  these  efforts  were  without  result. 

At  the  University  of  Warsaw,  Turkology  was  represented  by  a  pupil 
of  Kowalski,  Professor  Zajaczkowski.  At  the  University  of  Lwow,  Arabic 
science  was  taught  by  the  supernumerary  professor,  Lewicki  Tadeusz 
and  Turkology  by  the  supernumerary  professor  Zawalinski.  Round 
about  these  professors  a  staff  of  young  scientists  was  forming,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  the  further  development  of  the 
Islamic  sciences  impossible. 

There  were  a  few  periodicals,  and  mention  may  be  made  of  two  : 
in  Warsaw  The  Islamic  Review,  published  every  three  months,  and  in 
Wilno,  Tatar  Life,  a  monthly  review  ;  the  former  concerned  itself  chiefly 
with  Islam  and  the  relations  between  Poland  and  the  Muslim  countries, 
whereas  the  latter  dealt  with  local  matters. 

But  the  chief  manifestation  of  the  cultural  movement  was  the  Tatar 
Year-Book,  also  published  in  Wilno.  Most  of  its  articles  were  historical 
in  nature.  If  we  remember  that  during  the  Russian  period  there  was  no 
cultural  movement,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebirth  of  this  intellectual  movement  the  Tatars  should  turn  first  of  all 
towards  their  past :  it  was  there  that  they  gathered  the  elements  which 
enabled  them  to  remember  their  common  origin  and  their  mutual  history. 

With  the  German  invasions  of  Poland  in  1939  most  of  the  Muslim 
activities  in  that  country  came  to  an  end.  Some  of  the  leaders,  for  instance, 
Arslan  Kryczynski,  have  been  executed  by  the  Germans. 


L.  Sternbach. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  VIZIERATE  AND  ITS 
TRUE  CHARACTER 


THE  material  adduced  clearly  shows  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  al-Mansur  laid  the  foundations  of  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  early  Abbasid  administration  :  the  young  heir- 
apparents  were  as  a  rule  given  experienced  men  of  affairs,  freedmen  of 
the  caliph,  as  instructors,  when  appointed  to  governorships  or  other  public 
offices.  These  men  introduced  them  into  the  business  of  a  highly  complic¬ 
ated  governmental  machine,  and  served  them,  after  their  assumption  of 
office,  as  more  or  less  plenipotentiary  ministers.  In  addition,  these  men 
were  most  probably  used  by  the  ruling  caliphs  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  the  crown -princes.1 

From  where  did  al-Mansur  take  the  model  for  this  important  institu¬ 
tion  ? 

We  know  from  Tabari,  part  i,  p.  855  sq.,  that  Khusro  Anosharvan, 
the  great  Sassanian  king,  entrusted  the  education  of  his  son  and  heir 
Vahram.  to  al-Mundhir,  king  of  al-Hlra.  In  his  Shah-Nama .  FirdusI 
makes  Siyavush,  son  of  king  Ka’us,  to  be  brought  up  by  Rustam,  the 
ruler  of  Zabulistan,  and  famous  hero.  But  these  examples,  if  not  excep¬ 
tional  in  themselves,2  are  fundamentally  different  frcm  the  practice  of  the 
early  Abbasid  caliphs  mentioned  above.  The  Iranian  princes  were  sent 
to  the  courts  of  other  rulers,  semi-independent  in  the  cases  mentioned. 

1.  It  seems,  however,  from  a  poem  by  Abu-Dulama  quoted  by  aI-Bal3dhurI.  Ansdb  al-A$hrdft  foL 
318 a,  that  Aba-*Ubaidallah  tried  to  give  his  ward  an  independent  position  by  proposing  that  he  should 
reside  in  ar-  Rafiqa  (near  Raqqa),  and  not  in  Baghdad  under  the  eyes  of  his  father.  Al-Man§ur  turned 
this  proposal  down  after  agreeing  to  it  temporarily.  The  heir-apparents,  when  given  governorships, 
remained  as  a  rule  in  Baghdad  and  did  not  reside  in  the  capitals  of  their  provinces. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  another  case  of  a  Sassanian  prince  being  brought  up  like  Vahram  V.  Concerning 
the  legendary  kings,  I  may  note  that  FirdusI’ s  contemporary  a£h-Xfaa'aiibI  gives  a  special  reason  why 
Siy&vGgh  was  sent  to  Rustam,  in  his  Qhurar  Akhbar  Muluk  al-Furs,  ed.  Zotenberg,  1900,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  more  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  Iranian  saga  than  Firdusl's  epic.  The  reason  given 
is  that  SiyavOsh’s  mother  died  immediately  after  his  birth.  That  Firdtisfs  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
much  more  poetical,  is,  of  course,  quite  another  matter. — For  the  education  of  the  royal  princes  In  Sassanian 
times  in  general,  see  A.  Christensen,  L'lran  sous  les  Sassanides,  p,  411-13, 
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This  procedure  is  often  found  in  the  education  of  royal  princes  elsewhere.1 
In  contrast  to  this,  al-Mansur  and  his  successors  selected  from  their  own 
household  men  whose  task  it  was  to  educate  the  heir-apparents,  and  then 
to  serve  them  afterwards  when  they  became  crown -princes  and  caliphs. 
These  men  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility  nor  were  they  free  Arabs.  They 
were  exclusively  freedmen  or  ex-slaves.  The  origin  of  this  system  can  be 
easily  derived  from  Arabic  tribal  custom.  In  Arabia,  as  in  Israel,  the 
slave  was  a  member  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  Even  after  his 
emancipation,  the  ex -slave  remained  the  follower  of  his  former  lord  and 
bore  the  name  of  his  tribe.2  Very  often  the  slave  or  freedman  was  the 
confidant  of  his  lord  and  “ruled  over  all  that  he  had”  (cf.  Genesis,  24, 
V.  2).  The  education  of  the  children  was  entrusted  to  him.  This  custom 
has  not  changed  even  in  our  own  times.  “  The  little  sons  of  the  chiefs,” 
says  A.  Musil  in  his  book  on  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Rivala 
Bedouins,  1928,  p.  277,  “  are  brought  up  by  the  slaves  ;  they  make  friends 
with  the  slaves’  sons  and  everything  that  they  do  is  on  the  advice  of  the 
slaves  and  with  their  assistance.  The  slave.  .  .  .is  often  the  real  guardian 
of  his  master’s  orphans,  whom  he  also  assists  to  regain  their  power  and 
property.”  Sometimes,  a  slave  child  is  suckled  by  the  same  woman  who 
suckles  the  son  of  his  lord,  in  order  to  constitute  between  the  children  a 
“  milk-relationship,”  which,  according  to  Arab  custom  and  Islamic  law, 
is  a  bond  almost  as  strong  as  blood.  Al-Mansur  himself  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  way.  Yahya,  a  freedman  of  his  family,  was  his  foster- 
brother  and  therefore  he  entrusted  him  with  a  highly  responsible  task  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  career,  when,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  the  caliphate  was  contested  by  his  powerful  uncle  ‘Abdallah  (al- 
Baladhuri,  Ansab  al-Ashrdf,  fol.  314a).3  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
Harun  ar-Rashld  was  suckled  by  a  woman  of  the  Barmak  family— -who 
were,  legally  speaking,  freedmen, — while  al-Fadl  the  Barmecide  was 
fostered  by  the  future  caliph’s  mother.4 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  al-Mansur,  while  retaining  the  system  of 
family-rule  brought  over  from  Arabia  (see  above  p.  387),  at  the  same  time 
initiated  the  rise  of  the  vizierate  by  transferring  an  important  feature  of 
the  household  of  the  Arabic  chieftain  to  the  administration  of  the  Abbasid 


1.  VahrSm's  case,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  been  or,  at  all  events,  may  be — compared  with  the  practice 
of  the  Egyptian  Khedivs.  who  let  their  sons  be  brought  up  by  noble  Bedouin  Sheikhs  in  the  desert  east 
of  Trans- Jordan. 

2.  Thus,  the  Mawali,  the  freedmen  of  the  House  of  Muhammad,  enjoyed  in  the  Abbasid  state  the  same 
financial  prerogatives  as  the  genuine  members  of  the  House. 

3.  Yafiy§,  however,  took  ‘Abdallah's  side,  and  after  al-Man$tir's  victory  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for 
his  particularly  culpable  treachery. 

4.  This  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  an  intensified  form  of  the  original  procedure,  by  which  future  friends 
are  suckled  by  the  same  woman.  And  the  poet  Marwan  b.  Abl-Ftafi?a  is  right  when  addressing  al-Fadl 
with  the  words  “  you  and  the  caliph  were  suckled  at  the  same  breast,"  al-Fakhri,  ed.  Derenbourg,  p.  276. 
An  earlier  example  of  *'  milk-relationship  "  between  Abbasids  and  Barmecides  is  noted  by  Tabari,  part 
II,  Vol.  2,  p.  840. 
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empire.  The  vizierate  thus  initiated  came  into  blossom  during  the  reign 
of  al-Mansur’s  son  and  successor,  al-Mahdl,  the  first  caliph  to  be  tutored 
as  crown -prince  by  his  future  prime  minister. 

So  far  we  have  studied  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  vizierate  at  the 
period  of  its  full  development  from  al-Mahdi,  the  third,  to  al-Ma’mun, 
the  seventh  Abbasid  caliph.  We  must  now  turn  back  and  consider  in 
some  detail  a  number  of  administrations  in  order  to  define  the  scope  of  this 
office  with  more  exactitude. 

Abu-'Ubaidallah,  the  tutor  and  subsequent  first  vizier  of  al-Mahdi, 
did  not  originate  either  from  Iran,  or  from  Arabia  or  Harran.  He  came 
from  Palestine,  where  his  family  had  served  in  the  Umayyad administration. 
His  father  had  been  secretary  to  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  second 
Syrian  Army  Corps  ( JuncL  Urdunn),  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Tiberias, 
hence  Abu-'Ubaidallah’s  nisba  at-Tabarani  (Mas'udi,  Tanbih,  p.  343, 
1.  11).  Al-Fakhrl  has  preserved  two  very  important  notes  about  this  man, 
probably  from  Suli’s  Book  of  Viziers,  which,  for  the  time  being,  must  be 
regarded  as  lost.  Abu-'Ubaidallah,  he  says,  introduced  the  system  of 
muqasama,  by  which  taxes  are  paid  not  in  lump  sums  for  definite  areas  of 
cultivable  land — the  system  prevailing  in  the  Sassanian  empire  for  many 
years — but  in  percentage  from  the  annual  yield  of  the  fields.1  Further¬ 
more,  adds  al-Fakhrl  (ed.  Derenbourg,  p.  247),  Abu-'Ubaidallah  was  the 
first  to  compile  a  book  on  Land-tax,  Kitab  al-Kharaj.  These  facts  show 
that  Abu-'Ubaidallah’s  powers  were  much  greater  than  those  of  the  viziers 
during  al-Mansur’s  caliphate.  Indeed,  Tahshivarl  says,  p.  161,  1.  2,  that 
al-Mahdi  appointed  him  to  his  vizierate  and  ministries  (dawawln,  a  general 
name  for  the  central  offices  of  the  caliph’s  administration),  from  which, 
however,  we  may  infer  that,  as  a  rule,  the  office  of  vizier  at  the  time  did 
not  include  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general  administration. 

The  first  unmistakable  literary  evidence  for  the  official  use  of  the  title 
vizier  is  found  in  connection  with  Abu-'Ubaidallah’s  successor,  Ya'qub  b. 
Da’ud.  His  father,  too,  had  served  the  Umayyads  (as  secretary  to  their 
famous  governor  of  Khorasan,  Nasr  b.  Sayyar),  Ya'qub  went  over  to  the 
‘Alids  and  finally  took  service  with  al-Mahdi.  Al-Mahdl  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  “  he  called  him  his  brother  in  God  and  helper  (wazir)  and 
published  this  in  official  letters  which  were  set  down  in  the  government 
papers,”  Tahshivarl.  p.  181,  1.  12. 2  We  remember  at  once  that  ‘‘brother 
and  helper  ”  (wazir)  appear  connected  both  in  the  Qur’an  and  in  poetry 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  period,3  and  we  appreciate  the  official 
use  of  the  phrase  as  a  further  evidence  for  the  definition  of  this  office  as 


1.  As  is  well  known,  Abu -Yusuf,  Harun  ar-Rashld’s  Qadi,  recommends  this  system  to  his  master  in 
his  famous  Kitab  al-Kharaj. 

2.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  Mas'udi,  Kiuriij,  ed,  1346,  v.  2,  p.  248, 1.  13,  and  in  al-Fakhrl.  who  only  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  Ya'qub  was  called  the  caliph's  brother-  most  probably  because  later  generations 
could  not  imagine  that  the  title  ‘  wazir  '  was  also  a  novelty. 

3.  See  above  pp.  382-383- 
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one  of  -personal  service  to  the  ruler  with  whom  its  bearer  was  bound  by 
ties  sanctified  through  old  tribal  custom. 

In  this  connection,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  a  list  of  the  scribes  and 
viziers  of  Muslim  rulers  from  Muhammad  down  to  Harun  ar-Rashld. 
which  is  quoted  by  Tabari,  part  II,  pp.  836-843.  In  this  list  no  mention  is 
made  of  viziers  before  Ya’qub  b.  Da’ud,  whereas  from  him  down  to  Ja'far 
the  Barmecide  a  number  of  viziers  are  mentioned  by  name.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  assume  that  Ya'qub  is  here  expressly  mentioned  as  vizier  on 
account  of  his  being  the  first  scribe  promoted  to  this  office  ;  Abu-'Ubaid- 
allah  likewise  appears  in  this  list,  but  only  as  scribe.  For  the  time  being, 
we  do  not  venture  to  conclude  from  the  combined  testimonies  ofjahshiyari 
and  Tabari1  that  Ya'qub  actually  was  the  first  vizier  officially  addressed 
by  this  title  (after  Abu-Salama,  cf.  above  384-385).  But  the  possibility 
that  this  was  the  case  must  be  taken  into  account. 

It  seems  that  al-Mahdl,  who  loved  arts  and  pleasure  more  than  state¬ 
craft,  left  to  Ya’qub  the  whole  administration  of  his  empire,  a  state  of 
affairs  denounced  by  the  blind  poet  Bashshar  b.  Burd  in  the  famous 
lines  :  “  The  caliph  is  Ya'qub  b.  Da’ud.  .  .  ..while  Allah’s  caliphate  is 
found  between  the  wine-skin  and  the  lute,”  ( Tabaqtit  a  1-Shu‘ara  by  Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz,  p.  3,  Aghdm,  ed.  1347,  V.  3,  p.  245,  etc.).  But  this  powerful 
position  did  not  preserve  Ya'qub  from  a  cruel  downfall  any  more  than 
his  predecessor.  He  was  replaced  by  Faid  b.  Sheroe,  who  originated  from 
a  Christian  family  of  Nisabur  in  Khorasan.  It  is  again  significant  of  the 
personal  character  of  the  vizierate  that  with  the  death  of  al-Mahdl,  Faid 
ceased  to  hold  public  office. 

The  “  vizierate,”  or,  as  we  should  say  more  exactly,  government  by 
deputy,  reached  its  apogee  in  the  times  of  Harun  ar-Rashld.  Jahshiyarl, 
p.  21 1,2  makes  Harun  say  the  following  works  to  Yahya  the  Barmecide  : 
“  I  devolve  upon  you  the  responsibility  for  my  subjects,  you  may  pass 
judgements  as  you  like,  appoint  whom  you  like,  and  spend  money  as  you 
like,  for  I  shall  not  occupy  myself  with  these  matters  together  with  you.” 
Indeed  we  hear  that  Yahya  and  two  of  his  sons  acted  as  judges  in  the 
caliph’s  place — a  hitherto  unheard  of  renunciation  of  the  caliph’s  most 
sacred  rights.  Even  Harun’s  unworthy  brother  al-Hadi  did  pot  allow 
more  than  three  days  to  pass  without  “  sitting  ”  for  public  audience  in 
the  dar  al-mazalim  (Office  of  Complaints),  cf.  Tabari,  3,  p.  582,  1.  19. 
The  pleasure-loving  al-Ma’mun  did  so  every  Sunday,  whereas  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  from  more  than  one  passage  in  Abu-Yusuf’s  Book  of  the 
Land-tax,  mentioned  above,  that  Harun  actually  neglected  this  supreme 
duty  of  every  Muslim  ruler.3  Abu-Yusuf  most  humbly  entreats  the  caliph 


1.  Corroborated  by  al-Fakhrl's  well-known  statement  quoted  above  that  after  Abu-Salama's  death 
nobody  bore  the  title  of  vizier  because  of  the  bad  omen  attached  to  it* 

2.  Almost  the  same  words  are  found  also  in  Tabari,  3,  60 3, 1,  1959,  under  the  year  170. 

3.  It  was  regarded  as  such  down  to  our  own  times.  Compare  the  descriptions  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  King 
4Abd  al-‘AzIz  of  Sa'udl  Arabia  or  of  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen. 
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to  seek  Allah’s  favour  by  holding  at  least  one  public  audience  in  one  or 
two  months  or  even  once  a  year  !  (ed.  1346,  pp.  133-4,  cf.  also  the  In¬ 
troduction).  Furthermore,  Jahshivari.  p.  212,  3,  informs  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  vizierate,  Yahya  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  after  some  time  was  also  given  the  Royal  Seal.1 
In  addition,  we  hear  that  he  was  the  first  vizier  with  the  rank  of  an  Amir — 
a  very  important  innovation,  which  more  than  anything  else  was  apt  to 
make  the  vizier  a  deputy  of  the  caliph.  In  a  state  in  which  the  ruler’s 
official  title  was  “  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  True-believers,”  a  man 
without  military  rank  could  hardly  exercise  the  highest  authority. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  position  like  that  of  Yahya  the  Barmecide  which 
created  the  idea  of  the  plenipotentiary  vizier  so  popular  both  in  the  East 
(cf.  Alf  Laila  wa-Laila)  and  the  West.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Yahya’s  case  was  quite  exceptional.  Harun  was  a  young  man  of  twenty 
when  made  caliph,  and  he  owed  his  throne,  most  probably  also  his  life, 
to  the  sagacity  of  his  fatherly  tutor.  Even  as  caliph  he  used  to  address 
Yahya  with  the  words  “  My  father,”2 3  and,  above  all,  Harun  lacked  both 
talent  and  inclination  for  public  affairs.9  Moreover,  the  wording  of  the 
sources  clearly  shows  that  Yahya's  powers  were  not  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  competence  of  a  vizier,  but  as  being  accessory  to  it.  In  addition  to 
Jahshivari.  who  expressly  says  so  (see  above),  we  may  adduce  Tabari, 
who  remarks,  p.  606,  3,  “  in  this  way  Yahya  combined  the  two  vizierates,”4 
when  he  was  given  the  Royal  Seal  in  171,5 *  whereas  we  find  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  178  (p.  631)  that  ar -Rashid  handed  over  to  Yahya  all  the 
affairs  of  his  empire.  And  even  at  that  time,  when  the  Barmecide  rule 
was  at  its  height,  there  was  no  complete  continuity.  In  173,  after  the 
death  of  the  caliph’s  mother,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  guardianship  over  him, 
al-Fadl  b.  ar-Rabi‘,  the  son  of  al-Mansur’s  chamberlain  and  great  anta- 


1.  Previously,  the  official  correspondence  went  out  under  Yahya's  name,  while  another  dignitary  was 
entrusted  with  the  Seal,  Jahshiyarl,  213,  1-8,  and  especially  Tabari  3,606,  i.s. 

2.  Down  to  the  present  day,  the  slave  or  ex-slave  who  has  educated  a  boy  is  addressed  in  such  a  way 
by  his  ward,  cf,  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  Vol.  2,  passim, 

3.  Cf.  Mas'fldi,  Tanbih ,  p.  346, 10 :  “  After  the  fall  of  the  Barmecides,  the  government  became  disorder¬ 
ly  and  HSrQn's  incapacity  in  administration  and  lack  of  statesmanship  became  evident  to  everybody." 
H&rfln's  fame  is  based  on  other  merits — on  his^ceaseless  prosecution  of  the  Holy  War  and  his  osten¬ 
tatious  religiosity.  That  he  himself  sought  his  fame  in  these  matters  is  shown,  e,g,f  by  a  report  preserved 
by  Tabari  3,709  (Anno  190),  that  Harun  adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  a  top-hat  (qalansuwa)  with  the 
inscription  Ghdzi  Majj,  "  Conqueror  and  Pilgrim." 

4.  By  characterizing  Yahya's  office  in  such  a  way,  Tabari  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  title  Dhu’l- 
wiz&ratain  borne  by  a  vizier  of  his  own  times  (see^  below  p.  390).  Tornberg,  Numi  Cttfici,  Upsala,  1848, 
P*  S 7*  no*  2I4 *  notes  a  coin  bearing  this  title  under  the  year  190.  Assuming  a  slight  misreading  we  could 
arrive  at  170.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Yahya  did  not  bear  this  title  and,  without  doubt,  270 
instead  of  190  is  to  be  read,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my  colleague  Professor  L.  A.  Mayer  for 
his  friendly  advice  in  numismatic  questions, 

5.  ib.  604,  1,  mentions  this  event  also  for  Anno  170.  But  the  passage  there  quoted  contains  a  general, 

remark  about  Yahy&’s  powers  and  is  not  meant  to  be  chronologically  exact. 
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gonist  of  the  Barmecides,  was  given  the  Royal  Seal,1  with  which  Yahya 
had  meanwhile  entrusted  his  son  Ja'far  (Tab.  609,  17).  It  is  possible  that 
it  returned  to  the  Barmecides  in  178,  for  we  find  Ja'far  again  in  possession 
of  it  in  180,  Tab.  644.  Very  significant  for  the  character  of  the  vizierate  is 
also  the  fact  that  Ja'far  b.  Yahya  obviously  bore  the  title  of  vizier  at  the 
same  time  as  his  father,  as  may  be  concluded  from  various  sources. 

In  the  above-mentioned  list  of  scribes  and  viziers  quoted  by  Tabari 
( Anno  72,  part  2,  813),  Ja'far  is  called  Harun’s  vizier.  Abu-Nuwas  also 
calls  him  vizier  in  a  well-known  stanza,2  and  so  does  the  poet  Marwan 
b.  Abl-Hafsa.3  After  the  Barmecides’  disgrace,  the  famous  Abu’l-'Atahiya 
says  with  reference  to  Yahya  and  Ja'far,  in  a  lengthy  poem  devoted  to 
this  event.  “  They  have  been  the  two  viziers  of  Allah’s  caliph,”  (Tab.,  3, 
p.  687). 4  The  testimony  so  far  given  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
gathered  from  coins.  During  the  years  177-186,  coins  from  places  so 
distant  from  each  other  as  Zerenj,  Kirman,  Muhammadiya  (Ray),  Baghdad. 
Rafiqa,  bear  the  name  of  Ja'far5  in  addition  to  that  of  the  caliph.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  dignitary  before  Ja'far  was  given  this  honour,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Fadl  b.  Sahl  Dhu’r-Ri’asatain,  to  be  discussed  presently, 
nobody  after  him,  at  least  in  the  period  under  consideration.  In  accordance 
with  this,  Jahshiyari,  p.  249,  reports  that  Harun  officially  called  Ja'far 
his  brother,7  entrusting  him  with  the  royal  mints  in  all  provinces.8  There 

1.  G.  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  V.  II,  pp.  135-36,  is,  however,  mistaken  when  he  identifies  the  holder 
of  this  office  with  the  vizier.  The  handing  over  of  the  Royal  Seal  to  the  plenipotentiary  minister  is  known 
to  us  from  many  courts  of  both  the  ancient  East  (cf.  Joseph  and  Haman)  and  later  times  (cf.  the  Ottoman 
grand  vizier),  but,  as  we  have  seen  above  on  various  occasions,  in  early  Abbasid  times  the  holding  of 
the  Royal  Seal  was  only  one  office  among  many  others.  Weil  was  obviously  influenced  by  his  authority 
Ibn  al-A£hir(Tornberg's  edition  Vol.  6,  pp-  82, 100  and  104),  who  mainly  copies  Tabari,  but  whose  wording 
may  mislead. 

2.  Jah§hiyari,  p.  264.  Instead  of  al-wazlr,  the  Dhudn  (ed.  1898,  p.  173,  ed.  1937,  P*  3<h)  has  al-amlr, 
possibly  because  the  compiler  found  it  strange  that  Ja'far  should  share  the  vizierate  with  his  father.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  remember  that  Ja'far  was  given  the  title  of  an  amir.  The  poet  could,  however, 
use  it  informally. 

3.  Tabaqat  al-ghu'ara,  by  Ibn  al-Mu'tazz,  1939,  p.  12.  The  verse  reads  as  follows  :  "  If  anything 
befalls  the  caliph,  he  (Ja'far),  as  vizier,  suggests  the  orders  to  be  given  by  the  caliph." 

4.  al-Fa&hrl  (Derenbourg,  p.  281)  reports  that  al-Fadl  was  nicknamed  "  the  little  vizier  "  and  so  was 
Ja'far,  after  having  been  made  "  maitre  du  Palais."  The  Persian  Tahari,  translated  by  Zotenberg,  Vol.  4, 
p.  463,  says  that  Fadl  replaced  his  father  for  some  time,  in  which  position  he  was  afterwards  followed 
by  his  brother,  see  L.  Bouvat,  Les  Barmecides,  Paris,  1912,  p.  49-  Ja'far  must  have  been  known  in  the 
orient  under  the  title  vizier,  for  Nizam  al-Mulk,  in  his  famous  Siydsat  Ndma,  p.  151.  sq.  makes  him  even 
vizier  of  the  Umayyad  caliph  Sulaiman ! 

5.  Cf.  Tomberg,  Numi  Cufici,  p.  41  foil.,  Katalog  d.  Orientalischen  Miinzen,  Berlin  I,  no.  1020-1164 
passim . 

6.  The  name  of  the  governor  as  the  local  representative  of  the  caliph  often  appears  on  coins.  But  it  is 
quite  exceptional  to  find  this  prerogative  of  the  ruling  monarch  shared  by  one  of  his  servants  in  a  number 
of  mints.  Cf.  also  p.  28. 

7.  Most  probably  the  title  was  "  his  brother  and  helper,  (wazir"  cf.  above  p.  17. 

8.  Kuwar,  a  name  for  the  provinces  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  The  coins  bearing  Ja  far  s  name 
actually  originate  from  Rafiqa  (near  Raqqa  on  the  Euphrates)  eastwards. 
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is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  in  Abu’l-'Atahiya’s  statement  corroborated 
by  other  poets  that  Ja'far  shared  the  vizierate  with  his  father.  In  later 
times,  the  Buwaihids  actually  made  the  experiment  of  having  this  office 
divided  between  two  men,1  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  happened  in  the 
case  of  Yahya  and  Ja'far.  The  latter  was  the  caliph’s  favourite,  but  was 
himself  not  particularly  suited  for  administrative  work.  He  could  be 
called  vizier,  because  this  title,  although  more  and  more  becoming  the 
designation  of  a  public  office,  still  had  much  of  its  original  meaning  of 
personal  confidant  and  “  helper  ”  of  the  ruler. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Barmecides,  their  rival,  al-Fadl  b.  ar-Rabi'  was 
made  vizier,  a.s  is  commonly  assumed,  although  the  old  sources,  like 
Jahshiyari  and  Tabari,  do  not  state  so  expressly.  At  all  events  he  was  far 
from  being  plenipotentiary  prime  minister.2  The  great  departments  of 
Land-tax  and  the  caliph’s  correspondence  (Jahshiyari,  325),  as  well  as 
those  of  the  royal  estates  and  the  secret  correspondence  (ib.  337),  were 
under  the  supervision  of  Isma'Il  b.  Subalh,  which  is  the  reason  why  al- 
Ya'qubi,  Tarikh.  V.  2,  p.  520,  says  that  after  the  Barmecides’  disgrace 
al-Fadl  b.  ar-Rabi'  and  Isma'Il  shared  the  supreme  power.  But  there  were 
other  high  offices  formerly  united  in  Barmecide  hands  which  after  their 
fall  were  given  to  other  than  the  two  above-mentioned  dignitaries.  The 
most  important  office  of  the  post  and  the  secret  reports  ( al-Barid  wal- 
Akhbar),  according  to  al-Mansur  one  of  the  four  pillars  of  the  state 
(Tabari,  3,  p.  398,  Anno  158),  was  given  to  Masrur,  the  black  slave  and 
ill-famed  executioner,  and  after  him  to  another  slave  of  the  Palace.  They 
did  their  work  well :  after  Harun’s  death  it  was  found  that  four  thousand 
official  despatches  (khara’it)  had  been  left  unopened  (Jahshiyari.  pp.  249 
and  336). 

Under  circumstances  similar  to  those  prevailing  during  the  greater 
.  part  of  Harun’s  caliphate  we  find  a  vizier  with  very  extensive  powers  at 
the  beginning  of  al-Ma’mun’s  reign.  Al-Ma’mun  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty  on  coming  to  power  and  was  used  to  the  guidance  of  his  foster- 
father  al-Fadl  b.  Sahl,  who,  by  the  way,  had  embraced  Islam  “  through 
him  ”  (‘ala  yadihi )  only  a  few  years  before  ( Anno  190,  Tabari,  3,  709, 1.  3). 
Moreover,  it  was  only  al-Fadl’s  firmness  and  persistence  which  secured 
the  throne  for  al-Ma’mun.  Al-Ma’mun  evinced  his  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  highest  civil  and  military  authority  ( ri’asat  al-harb  wa-ri’asat  at- 
tadbir)  and  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  Dhur-Ri’asatain,  “  the  man  with 
the  two  powers.”  This  was  inscribed  on  a  standard3  borne  before  him  on 
official  occasions  and  on  the  coins  struck  all  over  the  part  of  the  Muslim 

i.  Cf.,  Ibn  al-Athlr,  Anno  382,  Vol.  IX,  p.  67, 1.  3,  and  Mez,  Die  Renaissance  des  Islams,  p.  86. 

2»  Zambour,  Manuel.  ...de  Chronologie . . .  .de  V Islam,  p,  6,  ascribes  coins  to  him,  both  in  the  time  of 
H&run  and  in  that  of  his  successor  al-Amin,  But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  catalogue  of  coins* 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  Berlin  and  Swedish  catalogues,  all  the  coins  bearing  the  name 
al-Fadl  from  A.H.  190-197  were  struck  in  the  name  of  al-Fadl  b.  Sahl,  the  vizier  of  the  crown  prince 
al-Ma'mfin,  and  not  in  that  of  al-Fadl  b.  ar-Rabi\  see  below  p.  387. 

3.  The  standard  was  the  mark  of  distinction  of  the  military  commander. 
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empire  which  was  under  al-Ma’mun’s  sway,  both  when  he  was  crown- 
prince  and  when  he  became  caliph1  (Jahshiyari,  p.  387). 

The  aspiration  to  military  rank  by  a  vizier  who  had  not  made  himself 
known  by  achievements  in  the  conduct  of  war  is  fully  comprehensible  in 
view  of  the  martial  character  of  the  Muslim  state,  cf.  our  remarks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Yahya  the  Barmecide’s  Amlrate.  But  it  may  also  be  that 
these  Iranians  were  led  in  this  case  by  the  example  of  theSassanian  Vuzurg 
Framadhar,  who,  like  the  Major  Domus  of  the  Frankish  kings,2  was 
military  commander  as  well  as  head  of  the  civil  administration.  'But  this 
conjecture  is  open  to  objection.  For  the  great  days  of  the  Vuzurg  Frama- 
dhars  had  come  to  an  end  many  years  before  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanian 
empire.  Whether  this  office  had  been  abolished  altogether,  as  Barthold 
assumes,  or  reduced  to  insignificance,  as  Christensen,  L’Empire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  518  sq.,  tries  to  show,  there  hardly  remained  a  living  tradition 
about  the  Major  Domus  with  full  powers,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  even 
Buzurgmihr,  the  prototype  of  the  Sassanian  vizier  in  Muslim  literature, 
does  not  appear  as  a  military  commander.  But  the  possibility  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded  that  Yahya  and  Fadl  b.  Sahl  were  guided  by  descriptions  of  the 
office  of  the  Vuzurg  Framadhar.  read  by  them  in  PehlevI  books  which  are 
lost  to  us,  while  faint  reminiscences  of  it  are  discernible  in  the  books  of 
Muslim  historians. 

Al-Fadl  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Ja'far.3  But  unlike  that  of  the  Bar¬ 
mecide,  his  family  was  spared  and  his  brother  Hasan  became  his  successor, 
— although  not  with  all  his  powers — while  the  latter’s  daughter  Buran 
was  married  to  the  caliph.4 

1.  The  Katalog  dev  Orient alischen  Mxinzen,  Berlin,  1898,  Vol.  I,  enumerates  about  sixty  coins  of  this 
type  coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  including  al-‘Iraq.  In  addition,  the  Catalogue  of  Oriental 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  I,  registers  two  coins  bearing  this  title  which  were  struck  in  the  West 
(Egypt)  in  A.H.  199  and  202.  The  two  last  coins  also  bear,  together  with  the  honorific  surname  of  the 
vizier  mentioned,  his  name  al-Fadl.  In  the  East,  the  two  names  appear  separately.  From  A.H.  194  to 
196,  i.e.,  from  Harun’s  death  to  the  decisive  victories  of  al-Ma’mun’s  armies  over  those  of  his  brother 
al-Amin,  the  name  al-Fadl  occurs  on  coins  from  Bukhara,  Balkh,  Samarqand,  ar-Ray,  Marv,  Nisabur 
and  Herat,  while,  beginning  with  196  (Samarqand,  Catalogue ,  Berlin,  no.  1361,  Nisaburand  ar-Ray, 
Tornberg  passim),  but  more  frequently  in  the  following  years,  the  title  Dhu’r-Ri’asatain  is  used  alone. 
Tornberg,  no.  233,  notes  a  coin  bearing  this  title  for  as  early  as  A.H.  193,  but  this  must  be  a  misreading. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  here,  as  in  a  later  case  (see  p.  390,  note  1),  a  military  commander  was 
given  an  honorific  title  in  dual  form  at  the  same  time  as  the  vizier.  And  this  title  (Dhu'l-Yaminain  of 
TShir)  also  appears  on  some  coins,  cf.  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  and  Berlin  Museums. 

2.  Cf.  Barthold's  article  quoted  above  p.  381,  note  3.  According  to  him,  the  office  of  the  Vuzurg  frama¬ 
dhar  is  as  typical  of  the  chivalrous  state  of  the  Sassanians  as  that  of  the  vizier  is  of  the  urban  civilization 
of  the  Abbasid  empire. 

3.  For  the  circumstances  leading  to  his  murder,  Fr.  Gabrieli,  al-Mamiin  e  gli  4 Alidi ,  1929,  may  be 
consulted. 

4.  In  Umayyad  times  this  would  have  been  an  unheard-of  honour.  The  Abbasids,  however,  were  less 
particular  in  the  selection  of  their  wives  and,  as  is  well  known,  almost  all  of  them  were  sons  of  slave- 
girls.  Nevertheless,  the  pompous  wedding  of  Buran  in  210  (825/6)  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  cons¬ 
picuous  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  the  vizierate  in  early  Abbasid  times. 
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Hasan  soon  retired  from  his  office.  Four  other  ministers  served  after 
him  who  in  some  sources  are  called  by  the  title  of  viziers,  while  there  are 
other  sources  Vhich  do  not  call  them  so.  Al-Mas‘udT,  Tanbih,  p.  352, 
expressly  remarks,  however,  that  after  al-Fadl’s  death,  al-Ma’mun  did 
not  give  full  powers  to  any  of  his  officers,  “  because  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  in  need  of  a  vizier  who  would  share  government  with  him  ; 
no  minister  was  called  vizier  in  his  presence  and  nobody  was  addressed 
so  in  writing.”  Therefore,  adds  al-Mas'udl,  many  of  those  who  compiled 
books  on  the  history  of  the  vizierate,  like  al-Suli  and  al-Tahshivari.1 
disagree  as  to  whether  to  call  those  ministers  who  served  after  al-Fadl 
viziers  or  not. 

With  al-Fadl’s  administration,  the  second  instance  of  the  vizierate  at 
its  highest  development,  we  appropriately  conclude  our  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  this  office.  We  should  add  that  it  was  from  the  examples  of 
al-Fadl  and  of  Yahya  the  Barmecide,  adduced  above  p.  383,  who  were 
both  given  military  rank,  that  at  a  later  time,  which  was  more  inclined  to 
etiquette,  the  .vizier  got  precedence  over  all  other  officials  including  the 
highest  military  commanders,  (see  Mez,  Die  Renaissance  des  Islams,  p.  80). 
Most  probably  they  also  gave  rise  to  hadlth,  ascribed  to  the  Prophet, 
saying  that  Allah  created  the  world  for  the  sword  and  the  pen,  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  former  to  the  latter  (al-Mawardi,  Adah  al-Wazir,  1348/1929,  p.  10). 
But  the  caliph’s  vizier  continued  to  be  an  officer  of  the  civil  administration. 
It  was  quite  unusual  for  a  vizier  to  be  charged  with  a  military  function. 
We  hear  of  such  a  case  under  the  troublesome  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil 
(232/847-247/861).  When  this  caliph  tried  to  counterbalance  the  Turkish 
guards  made  too  powerful  by  his  father,  al-Mu‘tasim,  ‘‘he  put  some  twelve 
thousand  bedouins,  desperadoes  ( sa'alik )  and  other  people  under  the 
authority  of  his  vizier  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Yahya  b.  Khaqan  ( damma  ilaihi), 
the  nominal  commander  being  prince  al-Mu'tazz,  who  was  under  the 
car  e(/t  hajr)  of  the  vizier,”  (see  al-Mas‘udI,  Tanbih,  p.  362).  The  permanent 
holding  of  military  command  by  a  vizier  was  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
was  recorded  as  such  by  the  historians.  Thus  al-Fakhri.  ed.  Derenbourg, 
p.  345,  1.  2,  says  with  reference  to  Isma'Il  b.  Bulbul,  a  vizier  of  al-Mu‘ta- 
mid  (256/870-279/892),  that  he  held  both  civil  and  military  authority 
(jumi'a  lahu  as-saifu  wal-qalamu).  Al-Fakhri’s  statement,  however,  obvi¬ 
ously  refers  not  to  Isma'Il,  the  vizier  of  the  caliph,  but  to  Sa’id  b.  Makhlad. 
the  prime  minister2  of  al-Muwaffaq,  the  caliph’s  almighty  brother  and 
deputy.3  For  Tabari,  3,  p.  2083  relates  of  Sa’id  under  the  year  269  that  he 


1.  The  later  part  of  this  most  valuable  source  is  unfortunately  lost. 

2.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  exclusively  called  katib,  not  wazir  by  Tabari,  cf.  especially  3,  pp.  1930 
and  2079.  AI-Mas'Qdl,  Vol,  8,  p.  39,  who  makes  him  the  caliph's  prime  minister,  naturally  calls  him 
vizier. 

3.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  both  the  caliph  and  his  brother  had  prime  ministers,  much  confusion  prevails 

( Continued  on  p.  389). 
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was  given  the  title  Dhu  ’1-Wizaratain,  “the  man  with  the  two  vizierates,’’ 
and  there  is  also  other  literary  evidence1  that  Sa'id  b.  Makhlad,  not 
Isma'Ii,  bore  that  title.  The  title  of  Dhu  '1-Wizaratain  also  appears  on 
coins  struck  in  the  year  270  in  al-Ahwaz,  Hamadan,  Shiraz,’  Samarra, 
Baghdad  and  Basra,  and  in27i  in  Samarra,  cf.  the  catalogues  of  the  British 
Museum,*  of  the  Berlin  Museums  and  of  Tornberg.  As  in  the  case  of 
Facll  b.  Sahl,  Dhu’r-Ri’asatain,  the  vizier  of  al-Ma’mun,  the  exceptional 
position  and  title  of  Sa’id  were  honoured  by  their  appearance  on  coins 
struck  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was,  however,  only  in  later 
times  and  in  the  states  of  Muslim  rulers  other  than  caliphs  that  the 
military  command  was  permanently  combined  with  the  vizierate.2 3 

Concerning  the  century  following  al-Ma’mun’s  death  it  will  suffice 
to  point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  insignificant  Isma'Ii  b.  Bulbul,4 
no  vizier  was  in  office  for  ten  years,  while  vizierates  of  one  year  or  even  a 
few  months  were  nothing  unusual.  In  a  constitutional  state  the  frequent 
change  of  the  prime  minister  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  representative 
government, .  while  in  the  autocratic  state  the  shortness  of  a  minister’s 
service  betrays  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers.  With  the  rise  of  the 


regarding  the  vizierate  at  the  time  of  al-Mu'tamid,  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  works  written  by 
European  scholars  (cf.  also  the  preceding  note).  Al-Fakhri  makes  IsmS'll  b.  Bulbul  bear  the  title  Dhu’l- 
Wizaratain,  because  he  was  the  caliph’s  vizier  during  the  years  in  which  this  title  was  used  (A.H.  269- 
272).  But  we  have  already  seen  that  al-Fakhrl  is  mistaken  ;  besides,  no  military  exploits  are  reported  of 
lsm&'il,  while  §a’id  was  a  great  general  (cf.  Tabari,  pp.  1988,  2011,  2037,  2048).  Mez,  Renaissance  d. 
Islams,  p.  84  confounds  $&’id  with  Hasan  b.  Makhlad,  who  was  al-Mu'tamid's  vizier,  but  was  appointed 
in  264  (Tab.  3,  p.  1926  last  line)  and  dismissed  in  265,  for  which  year  Tab.  3,  p.  1931  reports  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  IsmS'll  b.  Bulbul  (cf.  also  Amedroz  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1908,  p.  451). 
In  272,  on  the  day  after  §a'id's  disgrace,  Isma'Ii  was  nominated  K&tib  of  al-Muwaffaq,  but  without 
military  command,  as  Tabari,  2109-2110  states  expressly.  Al-Fakhri  does  not  mention  §a'id  in  the  list 
of  the  caliph’s  viziers,  because  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  prime  minister  of  his  brother,  Zambaur, 

Manuel _ de  Chronologie _ de  V Islam,  p.  7,  is  right  in  followig  here  al-Fakhrl,  but  I  cannot  see  why 

he  makes  Hasan  b.  Makhlad  die  in  263, — one  year  before  he  assumed  office. 

1.  Quoted  by  J.  Goldziher,  in  his  article  on  titles  in  dual  form,  Wieneer  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes ,  Vol.  13  (1899).  P-  325* 

2.  The  British  Museum  (Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  V.  I,  no.  366)  also  possesses  a  coin  struck  under 
al-Mu’tamid  A.  278,  with  the  honorific  surname  Dhus-Saifain,  “  the  man  with  the  two  swords,”  of  which 
Lane-Poole  says  that  it  does  not  occur  on  any  other  coin  yet  published.  As  Tabari,  3,  p.  2040  reports, 
this  title  was  given  to  a  Turkish  commander  in  A.  269,  the  same  year  in  which  §§'id  was  surnamed  Dhu'l- 
wiz&ratain  and  most  probably  not  without  connection  with  this  event.  The  title  Dhus-Saifain  appears 
also  in  al-Khwarezm’s  list  quoted  by  Goldziher  in  his  article  mentioned  above. 

3.  Cf.  Mez,  ib . 

4.  As  we  have  seen,  the  actual  prime  minister  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration  was  §a'id, 
the  k&tib  of  the  caliph’s  brother. 
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Buwaihids  in  334/946, 1  the  Abbasid  vizierate  came  altogether  to  an  end. 
It  was  not  revived  till  a  century  later,  when  it  shared  its  insignificance  with 
that  of  the  contemporary  caliphate. 

Meanwhile,  however,  other  Muslim  rulers  like  the  Buwaihids,  Fatimids, 
and  Samanids  had  adopted  viziers.  The  office  rose  to  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  when  barbaric  conquerors  of  Turkish  and  Mongol  origin  ruled 
over  large  Muslim  populations,  of  which  they  understood  neither  the 
language,  nor  the  complicated  social  and  economic  order.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  delegation  of  the  highest  civil  authority  to  a  com¬ 
petent  official  chosen  from  the  conquerors’  cultivated  subjects  became 
simply  imperative.  The  most  outstanding  example  of  a  vizier  of  this 
later  type  is  the  famous  Nizam  al-Mulk  (born  10x8,  murdered  1092). 
For  thirty  years  he  led  the  administration  of  the  Seljuk  empire,  the  largest 
state  on  Muslim  soil  at  that  time.  In  response  to  a  request  of  Malik  Shah, 
the  Seljuk  Sultan,  Nizam  al-Mulk  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration 
and  life  wrote  a  book  on  government,  the  famous  Siydsat  Nama.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  find  what  even  a  Nizam  al-Mulk  has  to  say  about 
government  by  delegation.  He  most  urgently  advises  his  monarch  to 
put  no  trust  in  any  of  his  servants,  the  vizier  not  excluded.  The  officials 
should  be  controlled  by  spies  of  all  sorts,  while  the  Sultan,  like  the  first 
caliphs,  should  fix  days  for  public  audiences  where  he  should  receive 
complaints  and  make  decisions  in  person.2  Nizam  al-Mulk’s  verdict 
against  government  by  deputy  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice  since  he 
himself,  approximately  at  the  same  time,  expressed  the  belief  that  he  was 
prime  minister  by  heavenly  providence,  in  the  same  way  as  Malik  Shah 
was  Sultan.3  Thus  we  see  that  even  this  true  Iranian  and  powerful  minister 
was  in  theory  far  from  recognizing  the  wizarat  at-tawfid,  the  vizierate  with 
unrestricted  powers,  defined  half  a  century  earlier  by  the  lawyer  and 
courtier,  al-Mawardl,4  as  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  a  Muslim  state. 


1.  Or  even  some  years  earlier,  with  the  nomination  in  324/936  of  the  AmiraMJmara  ibn-Ra'iq,  who 
held  both  the  highest  military  and  civil  authority  in  the  caliph's  state.  With  regard  to  this  event,  says 
Harry  Bowen  in  his  book,  mentioned  above,  p.  I,  p.  356  :  “  With  the  year  324  (935-6)  vanished  the  system 
of  government  that  had  come  into  being  with  the  Abbasid  dynasty.  Its  titles  and  some  of  its  forms  indeed 
remained  ;  but  its  reality  was  dissolved.  The  glory  of  the  vizierate  had  passed  away."  Cf.  also  ib.  p.  392. 

2.  Cf*  Noeldeke,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  V.  46,  pp.  763-4. 

3.  "  He  who  gave  thee  the  crown,  placed  on  my  head  the  Turban  "  (F.  G.  Browne,  A  Literary  History 
of  Persia ,  II,  p.  185).  One  should  not  forget  that  Malik  Shah  was  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  while  it  was  Ni?am  al-Mulk  who  saved  for  him  the  empire 
during  the  troubles  ensuing  upon  his  accession.  For  his  services,  the  vizier  received  the  title  AtSLbek, 
*  Father-Lord/  which  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  Harun  ar-Rashld  addressed  YahyS  the  Barmecide, 
see  above.  There  is,  of  course,  no  direct  connection  between  these  two  titles. 

4.  Both  in  his  general  book  on  statecraft  and  in  the  Risdla  quoted  above,  which  is  especially  devoted 
to  the  vizierate. 
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CHARACTER 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  may  now  sum  up  the  main  results 
of  our  inquiry  : 

1.  The  vizierate  was  not  borrowed  by  the  Muslims  as  a  fixed 
and  well-defined  institution  from  the  Sassanians  or  anybody  else. 
On  the  contrary,  its  first  beginnings  under  the  special  historical 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  rule  and  its  gradual 
development  during  the  reign  of  the  first  eight  Abbasid  caliphs  can 
be  traced  in  the  sources  step  by  step. 

2.  This  being  so,  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  a  Persian  derivation 
of  the  word  wazir,  which,  by  the  way,  competent  scholars  have  so 
far  failed  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
word  wazir  in  the  sense  of  helper  and  assistant  can  be  followed  from 
pre-Islamic  times  down  to  the  last  years  of  the  Umayyad  period, 
when  it  was  given  the  special  force  of  the  title  of  a  government 
officer. 

3.  This  took  place  when  Abu-Salama  was  made  representative  of 
the  common  Abbasid  cause,  before  a  caliph  was  enthroned.  A  cons¬ 
titutional  abnormality  like  that  called  for  a  special  title,  which  was 
found  in  the  form  of  “  the  Helper  (wazir)  of  the  House  of  Muham¬ 
mad.” 

4.  After  the  accession  of  Abu’l-'Abbas,  the  first  Abbasid  caliph, 
there  was  no  place  for  an  office  like  that  held  by  Abu-Salama  and 
he  was  soon  removed.  Although  a  prime  minister  with  extensive 
powers  acted  under  the  last  Umayyad,  the  Abbasids  did  not  follow 
this  model  immediately,  but  tried  to  govern  through  family-rule 
controlled  by  the  strong  personal  authority  of  the  caliph,  which  was 
most  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  the  second  Abbasid  al-Mansur. 

5.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  ministers  of  the 
first  two  Abbasid  caliphs  bore  the  title  of  vizier.  It  seems  that  the 
first  man  who  was  so  addressed  officially  after  Abu-Salama  was 
Ya'qub  b.  Da’ud,  the  second  prime  minister  of  al-Mahdi,  the  third 
caliph. 

6.  It  was,  however,  al-Mansur  himself  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  future  vizierate  by  putting  his  young  son  and  heir  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  man  of  affairs,  who  became  the  prime 
minister  of  his  ward  after  the  latter’s  accession.  This  practice  was 
followed  by  al-Mansur ’s  successors,  and,  as  the  five  caliphs  succeed¬ 
ing  him  were  young  men  or  mere  lads  on  assuming  authority,  it 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  a  vizierate  with 
wide  powers. 

7.  The  model  for  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  Arabic  custom, 
according  to  which  the  slave  is  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
son  and  the  protection  of  the  orphan  of  his  lord,  whereas  the  bonds 
between  the  slave  or  freedman  and  his  lord — often  strengthened  by 
“  milk-relationship  ” — are  regarded  as  the  truest  safeguards  for  the 
well-being  of  the  latter. 
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8.  This  origin  of  the  vizierate  from  personal  service  explains  more 
than  anything  else  why  its  powers  were  never  properly  defined,  but 
were  continually  expanded  or  restricted  according  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  caliph,  and  also  why  it  could  be  altogether  suspended  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  had  reached  exceptional  competence,  as  was 
the  case  during  the  caliphate  of  al-Ma’mun  and  possibly  also  of 
Harun. 

9.  The  viziers  ot  the  period  under  consideration  were  exclusively 
freedmen  emerging  from  the  civil  administration,  and  as  a  rule  held 
only  civil  authority.  With  few  exceptions,  this  state  of  affairs  remained 
until  the  discontinuation  of  the  Abbasid  vizierate  in  324/936;  but, 
probably  owing  to  the  example  of  Yahya  the  Barmecide  and  Fadl  b. 
Sahl,  who  both  held  the  rank  of  an  Amir  (without,  however,  excelling 
in  military  deeds),  the  viziers  got  precedence  over  all  other  officers, 
including  those  of  highest  military  rank. 

10.  The  office  of  the  vizier  reached  its  fullest  importance  at  a 
time  when  Turkish  and  Mongol  conquerors  were  forced  by  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  language  and  civilization  of  their  subjects  to  entrust  the 
administration  of  their  territories  to  better  qualified  persons.  But 
even  the  greatest  of  all  viziers  of  this  type,  Nizam  al-Mulk,  declared 
government  by  deputy  to  be  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  Muslim 
ruler.  The  familiar  conception  of  the  caliph  drinking  wine  while  his 
vizier  is  doing  his  work,  if  taken  to  be  the  rule,  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  facts  of  history. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  our  denial  of  the  Sassanian  origin 
of  the  vizierate  does  not  mean  that  we  exclude  the  possibility  of  Iranian 
influence  on  some  of  its  aspects,  cf.  above.  But  such  influence  must  be 
studied  and  proved  with  the  same  regard  to  detail  as  we  have  tried  to 
apply  in  the  present  paper  in  discussing  internal  development  of  the  office. 

S.  D.  Goitein. 


( Concluded ). 
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EARLY  DAYS  OF  MUGHAL  RULE  IN  DACCA. 

(Subadarship  of  Islam  Khan,  1607-1613) 


IN  a  previous  article2  on  the  rise  of  Dacca  as  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Mughals  in  Bengal  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  governor,  1  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Islam  Khan  was  on  the  site  by  about  the  i8lh  July 
1608.  Ihtimam  Khan,  the  admiral  of  the  imperial  Nawara  (fleet),  with 
his  son  Mlrza  Nathan,  was  instructed  to  follow  the  governor  with  the 
entire  fleet  via  the  Guadari  canal.  Fortunately  the  site  of  Guadari  is 
shown  on  sheet  No.  12  of  Rennel’s  Bengal  Atlas.  It  is  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Dhaleswari,  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  Patharghata,  where 
the  Ichhamati  joins  the  Dhaleswari.  Guadari,  again,  was  only  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  point  from  which  the  Buriganga  used  to  emerge  from 
the  Dhaleswari  in  Rennel’s  days.  A  canal  started  from  the  Dhaleswari 
near  Guadari  and  went  past  the  big  village  of  Kalatia  to  the  Buriganga. 
Ihtimam  Khan  was  instructed  to  go  to  Dacca  through  this  canal,  as  the 
eastern  water-routes  were  still  unknown,  being  infested  by  and  under 
the  control  of  Musa  Khan  (son  of  ‘Isa  Khan)  and  his  partisans.  Ihtimam 
Khan  followed  this  route  and  reached  Dacca  by  the  end  of  July  1608. 

The  river  on  which  Dacca  stands  is  invariably  called  the  Dulai  by 
Mlrza  Nathan  in  his  Bahdristdn,  and  never  Buriganga,  its  present  well- 
known  name.  The  Dulai  in  those  days  emptied  itself  into  the  Lakshya  by 
two  channels,  one  going  to  Demra  and  the  other  to  Khizrpur,  the  northern 

x.  This  article  is  mainly  based  on  Baharistcln-i-Ghaibi  by  Mlrza  Nathan,  son  of  Ihtimam  Khan,  who 
accompanied  Islam  Khan  (1607-1613  A.D.)  in  Bengal  as  the  Mir  Bahar  of  the  Mughal  Nawara.  The  book 
is  a  detailed  narration  of  the  happenings  in  Eastern  India  from  1607-1624,  and  the  author  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of,  and  a  participator  in,  most  of  the  events  described.  A  unique  copy  of  this  Mb.  is  preserved 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris,  and  Sir  Jddunath  Sarkar  was  the  first  person  to  make  the  contents 
of  this  unique  and  valuable  work  known  to  the  public  through  a  number  of  Bengali  contributions  in 
Pravasi  and  English  contributions  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Societies.  Dr.  Sudhindra- 
nath  Bhattacharyya  of  the  Dacca  University  in  his  Mughal  North-East  Frontier  Policy  and  other  works 
and  Prof.  Sri  Ram  Sharma  in  a  number  of  contributions  also  made  use  of  this  work  of  Mlrza  Nathan. 
Finally  Dr.  M.  I.  Borah,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Persian,  Dacca  University,  translated  the  entire  work 
into  English  and  the  Department  of  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Studies  of  the  Government  of  Assam 
published  it  in  two  Vols.  in  1936 — a  good  piece  of  work  with  which  the  humble  writer  of  this  paper  had 
the  privilege  of  being  closely  associated. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  City  of  Dacca,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengali  X939#  No.  3. 
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part  of  the  present  town  of  Narayanganj.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
access  to  Dacca  from  the  Meghna  side  was  through  these  two  channels, 
and  that  the  Fatulla-Dhaleswari  section  by  which  Buriganga  now  falls 
into  the  Dhaleswari  did  not  then  exist.  There  were  two  small  forts,  called 
forts  of  Beg  Murad  Khan,  at  the  point  where  the  Demra  channel  bifur¬ 
cated  from  the  Dulai.  Ihtimam  Khan  and  his  son  Mirza  Nathan  were 
each  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  forts  of  Beg  Murad  Khan,  and  they 
found  Islam  Khan  already  well-established  inside  the  fort  of  Dhaka. 

The  site  of  the  old  fort  of  Dacca,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  jail.  When  was  this  fort  constructed  and  who  constructed  it  ? 
Small  forts  serving  as  Chowkis  or  guard-houses  were  rather  abundant 
in  this  region  and  were  further  added  to  by  Mir  Jumla  in  subsequent  times. 
The  two  forts  of  Beg  Murad  Khan  on  either  side  of  the  off-take  of  the 
channel  running  to  Demra  have  already  been  mentioned.  Two  other  forts 
are  found  marked  on  Rennel’s  map  No.  12,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
river  at  Fatulla.  The  eastern  one  is  called  the  Kella  of  Dhopa  and  the 
western  one  is  left  without  a  name.  On  the  Lakshya  mouth  of  the  Dulai 
there  was  the  fort  of  Khizrpur,  and  about  a  mile  down  the  river  Lakshya, 
on  its  eastern  bank,  stood  the  fort  of  Sonakanda,  still  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  Almost  direct  south  from  this  point  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Ichhamati,  now  merged  into  the  Dhaleswari,  stood  the  fort 
of  Idrakpur.  The  fort  at  Sonakanda  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  what  these 
forts  were  like.  It  is  a  rectangular  enclosure  provided  with  a  bastion 
(burj)  on  the  river-frontage.  Mirza  Nathan  speaks  of  an  old  and  dilap¬ 
idated  fort  in  this  region,  originally  constructed  by  the  Raja  of  the  Maghs, 
subsequently  repaired  by  Musa  Khan  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Mughals,  ( Bahdristdn  I,  p.  86).  This  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  fort  that  we  still  find  at  Sonakanda,  almost  opposite 
the  present  Railway  and  Steamer  station  at  Narayanganj.  The  fort  at 
Dacca  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  similar  guard-house  of  the  Dacca 
Chowki  of  the  Mughals.  and  it  appears  to  have  existed  before  the  advent  of 
Islam  Khan  to  the  place.  Speaking  of  forts,  Mirza  Nathan  remarks: 
“  In  Bengal,  there  were  no  ancient  forts  except  those  at  Gour,  Akbarnagar 
alias  Rajmahal,  Ghoraghat,  Dacca  and  some  other  places  of  this  type. 
But  in  time  of  need,  the  boatmen  quickly  construct  such  a  fort  that 
even  the  expert  masters  are  unable  to  build  one  like  it  within  months 
and  years  ”  ( Bahdristdn  I,  p.  57).  This  remark  is  made  before  the  Mughal 
army  reached  Dacca,  and  suggests  that  Dacca  had  a  fort  before  Islam 
Khan  arrived.  Moreover,  on  p.  54,  when  the  army  and  the  fleet  were 
still  at  the  Trimohana  of  Khal-Jogini  in  the  present  Pabna  district,  Islam 
Khan  is  found  sending  three  of  his  lieutenants  to  Dhaka.  They  reached 
Dacca  in  six  marches  by  the  land-route  after  much  difficulty.  “  They 
proved  a  terror  to  Musa  Khan  and  other  Zamlndars  and  became  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  Fort  of  Dhaka.”  These  gentlemen  were  at 
Dacca  about  two  weeks  before  the  advent  of  the  Subadar  himself,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  could  arrange  for  or  accomplish  any  large  cons- 
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truction-work  within  that  short  period.  Yet  we  find  Islam  Khan,  on  his 
arrival,  accommodated  inside  the  fort  of  Dacca.  This  can  be  interpreted 
only  as  showing  that  the  fort  at  Dacca  already  existed  before  the  arrival 
of  Islam  Khan,  and  all  that  his  lieutenants  could  be  expected  to  do  in 
two  weeks  was  to  put  it  into  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  make  it  fit  to 
receive  the  governor. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Islam  Khan  and  his  hosts  occupied  Dacca 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  1608.  The  forces  of  opposition  headed  by 
Musa  Khan  and  his  brothers  now  made  the  river  Lakshya  their  base  and 
prepared  for  a  fresh  struggle.  Musa  Khan  established  Chowkis  or  guard- 
stations  in  Vikrampur  and  Sripur .  A  canal,  called  the  Bandar  canal, 
connects  the  Lakshya  with  the  old  Brahmaputra.  Starting  from  a  point 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lakshya  a  little  south  of  the  Narayanganj 
Railway  station,  it  flows  below  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Sonakanda  and 
joins  the  old  Brahmaputra  near  Kakhiyar  Tek.  It  dries  up  at  present  in 
winter,  but  is  very  much  in  use  during  the  rains,  as  the  quickest  short 
cut  from  Narayanganj  to  the  Sonargaon  region.  In  those  days,  when  the 
Brahmaputra  flowed  by  the  Mymensingh-Bhairabbazar  channel,  this 
Bandar  canal  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  stream.  The  capital  of 
‘Isa  Khan  and  of  his  son  Musa  Khan  who  succeeded  him  was  at  Katharaba, 
generally  called  Katrabo.  The  place  is  at  present  known  as  Manwar 
Khan’s  bagh  or  Dewanbagh.  A  big  mosque  falling  into  ruins  on  the  southern 
bank  of  a  large  tank  is  now  the  only  vestige  left  of  its  former  greatness. 
Bahadur  Ghazl.  Zamlndar  of  Bhowal  and  a  partisan  of  Musa  Khan,  had 
his  capital  at  Chowra,  adjacent  on  the  north  to  the  present  Kaliganj  on 
the  Lakshya,  about  twenty-two  miles  above  Narayanganj.  Musa  Khan 
posted  himself  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bandar  canal  and  placed  one 
of  his  lieutenants  on  the  southern  bank.  A  lieutenant  was  ppsted  at 
Qadam  Rasul  opposite  Khizrpur  and  his  younger  brother  Da’tid  was 
placed  to  defend  Katharaba,  the  capital.  Another  brother  Mahmud  was 
posted  against  the  mouth  of  the  Dulai  at  Demra  about  three  miles  up 
Katharaba,  and  Bahadur  Ghazl  undertook  the  defence  of  Chowra,  his 
capital. 

The  war-worn  Mughals  had  hardly  time  to  settle  themselves  for  a 
little  rest  at  Dacca,  when,  by  the  end  of  the  rains,  the  indomitable  Subadar 
Islam  Khan  again  sent  them  against  Musa  Khan  and  his  lieutenants,  to 
oust  them  from  the  new  positions  they  had  taken  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lakshya.  This  beautiful  and  quiet  river  thus  became  the  barrier  between 
two  opposing  armies. 

Details  of  this  struggle,  in  which  places  very  familiar  to  us  were 
involved  and  find  frequent  mention,  may  be  read  in  the  pages  ol  Muza 
Nathan.  In  understanding  the  topography,  however,  we  must  altogether 
forget  the  existence  of  the  town  of  Narayanganj,  which  began  to  grow 
round  the  temple  of  Lakshmi-Narayan  founded  by  Bhikanlal  Thakur  only 
about  1800  A.D.  The  old  town  was  round  the  fort  at  Hajiganj  (Khizrpur). 
The  shrine  of  Qadam  Rasul  on  the  opposite  bank,  founded  by  Ma'sum 
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Khan  Kabuli,  was  also  an  important  place.  The  struggle  went  on  for 
some  months  on  either  side  of  the  Lakshya,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Hijra  year  1018  (6th  April  1609),  we  find  the  parties  fighting  vigorously. 
At  last  Mirza  Nathan  took  Katharaba  (Dewanbagh)  by  storm ;  Qadam 
Rasul  or  Nabiganj  was  also  occupied  and  the  struggle  went  on  for  some 
time  on  either  side  ol  the  Bandar  canal.  Musa  Khan  and  his  brothers 
fell  back  on  the  old  Brahmaputra.  Tne  struggle  went  on  throughout  the 
rains  of  1609,  but  the  Firingi  pirates  now  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
Musa  Khan  by  attacking  him  on  the  rear  and  killing  his  heroic  brother 
Da’ud.  In  the  meantime  an  expedition  sent  by  Islam  Khan  against 
Ananta  Manikya,  Raja  of  Bhulua,  drove  him  away  from  his  kingdom  and 
occupied  his  territory.  Therefore  Musa  Khan  laid  down  his  arms  and 
made  peace  with  the  Mughals.  Thus  the  wonderful  struggle  begun  by 
‘Isa  Khan,  father  of  Musa  Khan,  in  1575  A.D.  came  to  a  close.  Musa 
IChan  with  all  his  family  was  kept  under  close  surveillance  in  Dacca. 
Probably  it  is  not  known  to  many  that  the  Dewan  Bazar  Road  of  the  city 
of  Dacca,  now  called  the  Jail  Road,  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  Dewan 
Musa  Khan  Masnad-i-Aia.  The  Dacca  University  play-ground  and  the 
University  buildings  actually  stand  on  the  site  marked  as  Musa  Khan’s 
Bagh  on  the  Revenue  Survey  maps,  and  the  substantial  Mosque  on  the 
Dewan  Bazar  Road,  south-west  of  the  Physics  Laboratory  building  and 
the  Curzon  Hall,  is  the  only  structure  standing,  associated  with  the  name 
of  this  heroic  son  of  a  heroic  father,  the  last  local  leader  of  the  long- 
drawn  out  struggle  against  the  Mughals. 

The  death  of  Da’ud,  brother  of  Musa  Khan,  at  the  hands  of  the  Firingi 
pirates  brings  into  prominence  another  notable  feature  of  the  political 
condition  of  lower  Bengal  in  those  days.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  central  authority  after  the  death  of  Sher  Shah  in  1545  A.D. 
and  subsequent  confusion  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  the 
king  of  Tippera  and  the  king  of  Arracan  made  the  region  of  the  present 
Chittagong  Division  their  battling  ground.  King  Vijay  Manikya  of  Tip¬ 
pera  overran  Eastern  Bengal  in  1559  A.D.  and  after  committing  un¬ 
speakable  excesses  in  Sunargaon  and  Vikrampur,  advanced  up  to  the 
banks  of  the  Padma  via  the  Ichhamati  river,  to  bathe  in  the  Padma  at 
Yatrapur.  The  death  of  Da’ud,  the  last  Pathan  Sultan  of  Bengal,  in  the 
battle  of  Rajmahal  in  1576  A.D.  nominally  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province  to  the  Mughal  emperor  Akbar,  but  in  reality  it  opened  the  long- 
drawn  struggle  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Bengal  chiefs.  In  Arracan, 
the  aggressive  king  Sikandar  (Meng  Falaung)  had  come  to  the  throne  in 
1571  A.D.  He  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  Amar  Manikya,  king 
of  Tippera,  in  1585  A.D.,  and  in  1586  he  overran  the  whole  of  Tippera. 
In  the  meantime  the  Firingi  (Portuguese)  pirates  had  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  Waters,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Arracan  and 
Burma,  and  often  independently,  they  were  looting  and  burning  in  lower 
Bengal,  practically  without  any  check  whatsoever.  Some  of  their  leaders 
served  as  merceneries  under  Kandarppa-Narayan,  king  of  Bacla  or  Bakar- 
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ganj,  Gandharvva-Narayan,  king  of  Bhulua  or  Noakhali,  Kedar  Roy, 
king  of  Vikrampur,  and  Pratapaditya,  king  of  Jessore  ;  but  they  often 
changed  sides  and  proved  traitors.  Gonzalves,  the  most,  notorious  among 
them,  occupied  Sondwip  in  1609  and  began  to  rule  there  like  an  inde¬ 
pendent  prince.  It  was  probably  some  people  of  this  Gonzalves  who  had 
advanced  in  the  later  part  of  1609  up  to  Sonargaon  to  fish  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Afghan- Mughal  struggle,  who  fell  upon  Da’ud,  brother  of 
Musa  Khan,  and  killed  him.  Shihabuddin  Talish  in  his  Fath-i-Ibriya 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  these  Magh  and 
Firingi  pirates,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  of  checking  their 
devastating  depredations  was  also  one  ot  the  major  reasons  that  led  Islam 
Khan  to  seek  for  a  capital  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Islam  Khan  was  not  the  man  to  rest  upon  his  oars.  As  soon  as  Musa 
Khan  and  his  brothers  submitted  by  about  September  1609,  he  planned  an 
expedition  against  ‘Uthman,  the  arch-rebel,  the  last  and  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  member  of  the  Afghan  five.  Driven  out  from  Orissa,  the  latter  took 
shelter  with  all  his  comrades  and  womenfolk  with  Chand  Roy,  son  of 
Kedar  Roy,  at  the  fort  of  Bhushna.  Meeting  with  treachery  there,  he  cut 
down  Chand  Roy,  fought  a  way  out  of  the  fort,  and  found  a  hospitable 
shelter  with  ‘Isa  Khan,  who  placed  him  in  the  fort  at  Bokainagar,  very 
close  to  present  Gouripur  in  the  Mymensingh  district.  The  territories  of 
Raja  Raghunath,  Raja  of  Susang,  a  warm  imperial  partisan  with  whom 
‘Isa  Khan  was  on  inimical  terms,  lay  immediately  north  of  this  region  ; 
thus  ‘Uthman  was  placed  by  ‘IsaKhan  practically  as  a  warden  of  the  marches. 
Raja  Raghunath  was  a  constant  companion  of  Islam  Khan  from  the  early 
days  of  his  Subadarship  in  Bengal  and  when  Islam  Khan  was  passing 
the  rains  cf  1607  at  Ghoraghat,  we  find  Lakshmi-Narayan,  Raja  of  Kamta 
(Cooch-Behar),  making  his  submission  to  Islam  Khan  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Raghunath,  Raja  of  Susang.  In  all  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
Raghunath  was  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  Subadar  and  his 
generals,  and  accompanied  the  Mughal  army  throughout  its  advance  to 
Dacca  through  the  Ichhamati  river.  In  the  expedition  against  ‘Uthman 
also,  Raghunath  took  a  prominent  part  and  was  the  guide  of  the  Mughal 
army. 

Islam  Khan  was  astute  enough  to  utilize  the  services  and  resources  of 
Musa  Khan  and  the  other  defeated  Zamindars  in  the  expedition  against 
‘Uthman,  which  proceeded  under  the  leadership  of  Ghiyath  Khan,  by  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October  1609.  The  date  of  the 
expedition  is  not  expressly  indicated  by  Nathan,  but  can  easily  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  Musa  Khan  surrendered  “  during  the  season  of  flood  ” 
of  1609,  and  the  expedition  against  ‘Uthman  started  when  the  Brahmaputra 
was  still  in  high  flood.  But  the  water-level  unexpectedly  diminished  soon 
after,  and  we  find  the  Mughal  army  celebrating  the  Ramadan  festival, 
which  began  on  the  27th  November  1609,  on  the  battle-field. 

The  details  of  this  first  war  of  Islam  Khan  against  ‘Uthman  leave  an 
unfavourable  impression  against  the  Mughals  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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The  leaders  quarrelled  amongst  themselves  like  so  many  selfish  and 
arrogant  boys,  shirked  duty  like  lazy  ones,  and  showed  themselves  al¬ 
together  devoid  of  higher  sentiments  and  unity  of  purpose.  ‘Uthman  was 
unwise  enough  to  leave  Musa  Khan  to  fight  his  battles  with  the  Mughals 
alone,  forgetting  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owed  to  his  father  ‘Isa  Khan. 
Now  came  the  day  of  retribution,  and  Islam  Khan  turned  the  resources 
of  Musa  Khan  and  the  other  Zamlndars  against  him.  The  Mughal  army 
began  their  expedition  against  Bokainagar  from  Husenpur  and  advanced 
against  ‘Uthman  by  constructing  block-house  after  block-house.  But 
before  they  could  fairly  proceed,  the  whole  Mughal  camp  was  thrown 
into  convulsion  by  the  insurrection  and  flight  of  Anwar  Khan.  Zamindar 
of  Baniyachang  in  Sylhet.  Mahmud,  the  younger  brother  of  Musa  Khan, 
and  Bahadur  Ghazi.  Zamindar  of  Bhowal,  were  in  the  consipracy  and 
were  put  in  chains  at  Tuk,  and  a  large  party  headed  by  Satrajit,  Raja  of 
Bhushna,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Anwar.  Ultimately,  after  some  stubborn 
contest,  ‘Uthman  evacuated  Bukainagar  and  fled  with  all  his  hosts  to 
Sylhet  over  the  Laur  hills.  The  Mughal  officers,  through  irresolution  and 
mutual  quarrel,  did  not  take  up  the  pursuit  seriously  and  he  escaped 
easily.  Anwar  Khan  also  surrendered  and  was  kept  in  chains.  Soon  after 
the  fall  of  Baniyachang,  the  adjacent  strongholds  of  Taraf  and  “  Matong  ” 
were  also  conquered. 

Islam  Khan  had  thus  made  more  or  less  secure  arragements  for  his 
north-eastern  frontier.  He  could  now  devote  his  attention  to  the  south. 
There  Ram  Chandra  of  Bacla  (Bakarganj)  and  Pratapaditya  of  Jessore  were 
the  persons  to  be  reckoned  with.  Pratapaditya  of  Jessore  was  a  very 
powerful  and  wealthy  Zamindar  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  about  700 
war-boats  and  a  standing  army  of  20,000.  But  his  father  had  acquired  the 
Zamindar!  practically  as  a  bribe  from  the  Mughals  for  his  treachery  against 
Da’ud,  the  last  Afghan  Sultan,  and  Pratapaditya  had  also  up  till  that  time 
done  nothing  to  irritate  or  estrange  the  Mughals.  When  Mana  Sinha 
came  to  Bengal  as  governor,  he  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  the  hands 
of  Pratapaditya  and  all  the  stories  of  his  fight  with  Pratapaditya  are  silly 
and  confused  nonsense.  Pratapaditya  took  good  care  to  welcome  Islam 
Khan  at  Rajmahal  in  1607  by  sending  his  son  Sangramaditya  along  with 
his  envoy  Shaikh  Bad!',  while  the  Zamlndars  of  Pabna,  Mymensingh, 
Dacca,  Bakarganj,  Noakhali,  Tippera  and  Sylhet  were  preparing  to  give 
him  the  hottest  reception  they  could  arrange  for.  Just  before  Islam 
Khan’s  clash  with  the  Zamlndars  of  Pabna,  Pratapaditya  personally  saw 
Islam  Khan  near  Natore  in  Rajshahi  district  and  promised  him  all  help 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Zamlndars  of  the  Bhati,  i.e.,  Eastern  Bengal. 
He  was  asked  to  send  20,000  infantry  and  500  war-boats  and  one  thousand 
maunds  of  gunpowder.  Pratapaditya,  an  old  and  experienced  man  at 
this  period,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  seen  from  1576  A.D.  so 
many  Mughal  generals  march  boldly  into  Bengal  and  return  sorely  dis¬ 
comfited  and  sometimes  disastrously  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the  Bhuniya 
Zamlndars  of  this  kingless  country,  that  he  naturally  entertained  grave 
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doubts  . regarding  the  capabilities  of  this  new  one.  He  preferred  therefore 
to  bide  his  time  and  sit  on  the  fence.  At  last  when  the  Zamindars  of 
Eastern  Bengal  submitted  one  by  one,  Musa  Khan  and  Anwar  Khan 
bent  their  proud  heads,  ‘Uthman  was  driven  off  to  Sylhet  and  Ananta 
Manikya  of  Bhulna  to  the  wilderness,  Pratapaditya  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger  in  withholding  the  help  ordered  by  Islam  Khan,  and  hastened 
to  make  amends  by  sending  eighty  boats  in  charge  of  his  son  Sangrama- 
ditya.  Islam  Khan  spurned  the  help  sent,  was  probably  glad  at  heart  of 
this  excuse  to  pull  out  this  loyal  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  and 
ordered  a  powerful  expedition  to  proceed  against  Pratapaditya  in  the 
beginning  of  1611.  As  on  the  previous  expedition  against  ‘Uthman,  the 
resources  and  men  of  Musa  Khan  and  other  defeated  Zamindars  were 
fully  utilized  in  this  expedition  also.  An  expedition  against  Ram  Chandra 
of  Back,  son-in-law  of  Pratapaditya,  also  started  at  the  same  time. 
Ram  Chandra  submitted  after  a  fight  of  seven  days  when  his  mother 
threatened  to  commit  suicide  unless  he  did  so.  The  Mughal  officers  after 
sending  Ram  Chandra  to  Islam  Khan  in  charge  of  Satrajit,  proceeded  to 
help  the  expedition  against  Pratapaditya  from  the  eastern  side. 

Th  expedition  against  Pratapaditya  proceeded  under  the  command 
of  Ghiyath  Khan.  One  of  the  notable  partisans  was  Bahadur  Khan. 
Zamlndar  of  Hijli.  After  subduing  on  the  way  Pitambar  and  Ananta,  the 
former  the  founder  of  the  Puthia  Raj  family  of  Raishahi.  and  the  latter  his 
nephew,  and  wantonly  raiding  Bagha,  a  well-known  village  famous  for  its 
Nasratshahi  Mosque,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Puthia,  the  Mughals  moved 
forward  from  their  camp  at  Mahadpur-Bagwan  in  the  Zamindari  of 
Bhabananda,  founder  of  the  Krishnanagar  Raj  family. 

Much  calumny  has  gathered  round  the  name  of  this  Bhabananda 
from  the  writings  of  Bharat  Chandra,  court  poet  of  Raja  Krishna  Chandra, 
descendant  of  Bhabananda  and  a  contemporary  of  Clive.  Bharat  Chandra, 
in  his  Ananda-Mangal,  makes  Mana  Simha  fight  and  capture  Pratapaditya 
with  the  help  of  Bhabananda.  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar  proved  this  to  be  a 
myth  with  the  help  of  his  discovery  of  the  Baharistan  of  Mlrza  Nathan. 
But  the  calumny  of  having  most  unpatriotically  helped  the  Mughals 
against  Pratapaditya  still  clings  to  the  unfortunate  Bhabananda. 
Though  the  expedition  proceeded  south  down  the  Jalanghi  river  over  the 
domains  of  Bhabananda,  and  he,  as  a  loyal  vassal  is  likely  to  have  rendered 
all  reasonable  help  to  the  Mughals.  Mlrza  Nathan  ignores  him  altogether 
and  does  not  even  name  him.  The  two  Farmans  of  Jahangir  on  which  the 
Zamindari  of  Krishnanagar  is  based  are  still  preserved  with  care  among 
the  family  documents.  I  have  personally  examined  both.  One  is  dated 
1606  and  the  other  is  dated  1613.  The  parganaof  Mahadpur  is  given  by 
the  first  Farman,  and  some  additional  parganas  by  the  second.  But  in 
none  of  these  documents  is  it  mentioned  that  Bhabananda  gave  any  help 
to  the  Mughals  against  Pratapaditya  or  anybody  else. 

When  the  Mughals  reached  Salkia  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jessore,  Udayaditya,  aided  by  his  two  Muslim  lieutenants,  Khwaja  Kamal 
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and  Jamal  Khan,  son  of  Katlu  Khan,  advanced  to  bar  their  progress.  A 
stiff  encounter  took  place  here  by  land  and  water,  and  the  Jessore  side  was 
beaten  because  it  had  preferred  to  shut  up  its  effectives  inside  a  fort  and 
had  left  the  war-boats  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Mughal  cavalry  and  infantry 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  When  the  day  was  lost,  Udayaditya,  a  young 
man  of  romantic  nature  who  had  evidently  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  had  gone  to  the  battle  with  his  two  wives,  jumped 
down  from  his  house-boat  on  to  a  swift  boat  with  the  two  ladies  under 
his  two  arms  and  fled  to.  Jessore.  Khwaia  Kamal  was  killed  in  battle  and 
Jamal  Khan  evacuated  the  fort  and  followed  Udayaditya’s  footsteps.  On 
the  approach  of  the  second  Mughal  army  from  the  Bacla  side,  Pratap- 
aditya  sued  for  peace,  but  was  refused.  The  final  encounter  took  place 
at  the  fort  of  Dhumghat  which  protected  Pratap’s  capital  Jessore  of  those 
days,  now  known  as  Iswaripur,  where  after  a  fiercely  contested  battle  in 
which  heaps  were  formed  of  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  Pratapaditya  had 
to  give  way  and  the  fort  was  stormed  by  the  Mughals.  Thereupon  Jamal 
Khan  deserted  the  Mughals  and  Pratapaditya  resolved  to  give  up  the 
struggle.  He  surrendered  to  Ghiyath  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
who  took  him  personally  to  Islam  Khan  at  Dacca,  leaving  the  entire  Mughal 
army  encamped  near  Dhumghat.  Islam  Khan  put  Pratapaditya  in  prison 
and  confiscated  his  domains.  There  is  no  further  record  of  Pratapaditya 
in  the  pages  of  Mirza  Nathan,  and  no  one  knows  how  he  ended  his  days. 
The  only  further  record  about  Pratap’s  family  is  that  when  in  April  16x7, 
Ibrahim  Khan  Fathjang  was  appointed  Subadar  of  Bengal,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  release  and  reinstatement  of  Pratapaditya’s  sons  along  with 
the  two  Kuch  Rajas  Laksmi-Narayan  and  Parikshit-Narayan,  all  of  whom 
had  been  sent  to  Court  previous  to  this  date.  The  two  Kuch  Rajas  were 
released  (March  1618)  and  reinstated  accordingly ;  and  though  Mirza 
Nathan  has  omitted  to  record  what  was  done  with  the  sons  of  Pratapaditya, 
the  trend  of  the  passage  would  suggest  that  the  favour  was  not  withheld 
from  these  much  lesser  foes  ( Baharistan  II,  p.  521). 

The  campaign  against  Pratapaditya  lasted  throughout  the  rains  of 
1611,  beginning  from  its  early  months.  Mirza  Nathan  says  that  he  spent 
six  months  in  the  expedition.  He  married  at  Malda  on  his  way  back  to 
Dacca.  When  he  was  returning  in  leisurely  fashion  to  Dacca,  he  received 
a  peremptory  message  from  Islam  Khan  to  hurry  to  Dacca  as  swiftly  as  he 
could,  since  the  Maghs,  taking  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Mughal  army  in  Jessore,  had  led  an  expedition  of  300 
boats  against  Dacca  and  had  burnt  the  environs  of  Sripur  in  Vikrampur, 
and  looted  a  number  of  villages  in  the  vicinity.  The  Maghs  fled  when 
Mughal  reinforcements  reached  the  Thana  of  Sripur  but  they  transferred 
their  attention  to  the  Thana  of  Bhulua.  As  soon  as  Nathan  reached  Dacca 
Islam  Khan  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Thana  of  Bhulua,  and 
he  was  put  under  restraint  on  his  refusal. 

But  Islam  Sian  was  planning  a  crushing  expedition  against  ‘Uthman, 
who,  after  crossing  the  Laur  hills,  had  invaded  the  small  kingdom  of  king 
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Subid-Narayan  in  the  Ita  pargana  of  Sylhet  and  occupied  it.  Islam  Khan 
asked  help  from  the  emperor  Jahangir  in  this  final  expedition  against  the 
Afghans,  and  a  strong  army  came  from  the  capital  under  the  leadership  of 
Shuja'at  Khan.  Nathan  was  too  valuable  a  hand  to  be  wasted  in  confine¬ 
ment  when  the  final  struggle  with  the  Afghans  was  about  to  begin.  There¬ 
fore,  on  the  intercession  of  his  father  Ihtimam  Khan,  admiral  of  the 
imperial  fleet,  Nathan  was  released  and  sent  on  with  favours  to  join  the 
expedition  led  by  Shuja'at  Khan.  Sylhet  was  at  this  time  under  the 
occupation  of  Bayazid  KararanI,  whose  relationship  with  Sulaiman 
KararanI,  late  Sultan  of  Bengal,  I  am  unable  to  trace.  Lest  these  two 
Afghan  elements  should  join  hands,  a  separate  expedition  started  against 
Bayazid  also  under  Shaikh  Kamal.  Before  the  expedition  against  ‘Uthman 
really  started,  a  letter  of  admonition  calling  him  to  submit  peacefully  was 
sent  through  a  messenger,  “  I  have  retired  to  a  corner  of  this  vast  country,” 
said  the  exasperated  Afghan  hero  in  reply,  “  so  that  you  may  leave  me  in 
peace.  But  if  you  do  not,  I  hurl  defiance  at  you  and  am  prepared  for  the 
consequences.” 

The  expedition  against  ‘Uthman  started  by  the  middle  of  January  1612 
and  advanced  up  the  Lakshya  via  Egarasindhu  to  Sarail.  The  war-boats 
were  left  behind  at  Sarail,  where  a  muster  of  the  troops  was  taken.  The 
expedition  then  advanced  towards  Ushar,  capital  of  ‘Uthman  (four  miles 
south-west  of  Tilagaon  station  on  the  A.B.  Railway)  via  Traf.  The  Satgaon 
hills  were  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Tupeea,  where  Khwaja  Wall,  brother  of 
‘Uthman,  vainly  attempted  to  hold  up  the  Mughal  army.  Here  the  Mughal 
army  celebrated  the  festival  of  ‘Id-i-Qurban  or  the  Baqrld  which  takes 
place  on  the  10th  of  Zilhejja,  equivalent,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
13th  February  1612.  It  then  proceeded  in  battle  order  towards  the  present 
Maulvibazar,  following  the  route  that  runs  by  the  west  of  the  big  marshy 
lake  called  Hail  Haor,  and  reached  a  place  called  by  Nathan  Daulamba- 
pur,  probably  Daulatpur,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Maulvibazar.  Here 
by  the  side  of  a  marsh  ‘Uthman  came  up  in  full  force  and  barred  their 
further  progress.  In  the  fiercely  contested  battle  that  ensued  on  the  3rd 
March  1612,  the  Mughals  suffered  severely  and  were  all  but  defeated. 
The  commanders  of  the  Mughal  right  and  left  wings  were  killed  and 
Shuja'at  Khan  in  the  centre  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  But  ‘Uthman  was 
also  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  and  died  during  the  night.  The 
Afghans  thereupon  fell  back  on  Ushar,  hid  the  dead  body  of  ‘Uthman  in  a 
secret  place  on  the  hill  nearby,  killed  all  his  wives  and  daughters,  and 
then  surrendered  to  the  Mughals.  Shuja'at  Khan  returned  victorious  to 
Dacca  on  the  9th  April  16x2.  Shaikh  Kamal  also  returned  victorious  from 
Sylhet  with  his  prisoners  immediately  after  Shuja'at  Khan.  Thus  was  the 
Afghan  cause  completely  lost  in  Bengal.  As  a  reward  for  his  yictory  over 
a  dangerous  enemy  like  ‘Uthman  and  also  as  a  measure  of  punishment  for 
Islam  Khan  for  his  arrogance,  through  which  he  sometirnes  even  defied 
the  emperor  by  assuming  imperial  prerogatives,  Shuja'at  Khan  was 
appointed  governor  of  Bengal.  But  he  died  of  an  accident  soon  after  and 
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Islam  Khan  was  reinstated. 

Ignoring  an  ineffectual  expedition  sent  at  this  time  against  the  Raja 
of  Kachar,  we  may  proceed  to  relate  the  final  triumph  of  Islam  Khan,  viz., 
the  humbling  of  the  only  defiant  head  that  remained  in  Eastern  India, 
viz.,  Parikshit-Narayan,  Raja  of  Kamrup.  During  this  period  the  powerful 
Kuch  kingdom  established  by  Narayan  had  broken  up  into  two,  one 
consisting  of  what  culminated  in  the  present  Kuch-Behar  State  ;  and  the 
other  consisting  of  the  present  Kamrup  and  Goalpara  districts,  Mana 
Sinha  had  reduced  the  .western  kingdom  to  the  position  of  a  vassal 
state  of  the  Mughals  during  his  Subadarship,  but  the  Eastern  Kingdom 
under  Parikshit-Narayan  still  remained  independent.  Baharistan, 
detailed  as  it  is,  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  immediate 
provocation  given  by  Raja  Parikshit,  though  to  an  aggressive  Subadar 
like  Islam  Khan  hardly  any  provocation  was  necessary.  It  would  however 
appear  from  the  Padishandma  (translated  by  Blochmann  in  JASB.,  1872, 
pp.  53-54)  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jahangir,  i.e.,  about  August  1612, 
Raja  Parikshit,  from  motives  unknown,  but  probably  as  a  measure  of 
punishment  for  what  must  have  appeared  to  contemporaries  as  Raja 
Raghunath’s  unpatriotic  and  overzealous  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
Mughals.  had  suddenly  pounced  upon  Susang  and  taken  Raghunath’s 
entire  family  captive.  Raghunath,  as  we  have  already  noted,  was  a  warm 
imperial  partisan,  and  as  such  was  in  high  favour  with  Islam  Khan. 
This  daring  coup  was  therefore  an  insolent  challenge  to  the  imperialists 
and  Islam  Khan  carefully  prepared  an  expedition  to  take  it' up. 

After  a  respite  of  about  six  months  after  the  return  of  the  Mughal 
army  to  Dacca  from  the  expedition  against  ‘Uthman,  a  big  army  of  war- 
boats  and  land-soldiers  was  got  together  for  this  new  expedition.  Under 
the  chief  command  of  Mukarram  Khan  and  the  leadership  of  Shaikh 
Kamal,  conqueror  of  Sylhet,  the  army  started  against  Parikshit  on  the  23rd 
November  1612,  under  the  guidance  of  Raja  Raghunath.  The  expedition 
advanced  up  the  Brahmaputra  and  after  some  stiff  fighting  and  occupation 
of  the  fort  of  Dhubri  by  the  Mughals,  a  truce  was  concluded  by  which 
Parikshit  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  large  indemnities,  readily  agreed 
to  set  the  family  of  Raghunath  free,  and  faithfully  carried  out  the  terms  in 
anticipation  of  ratification  by  Islam  Khan.  But  Islam  Khan  did  not 
ratify  the  terms  of  the  truce.  He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
Parikshit’s  abject  surrender.  The  fighting  was  therefore  renewed  and 
driven  to  desperation  Parikshit.  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair  and  the 
Mughal  army  suffered  some  serious  reverses.  Ultimately  however  Parik¬ 
shit  failed  to  retake  the  fort  of  Dhubri,  his  capital  Gilah  was  occupied,  and 
he  was  driven  beyond  the  present  Pandu  and  Gauhati.  Thereupon  he  sub¬ 
mitted  and  surrendered  to  the  Mughals  on  the  24th  November  1613  .  He  was 
hurried  to  Dacca  and  when  the  party  of  the  leaders,  including  Raja 
Raghunath,  that  was  escorting  Parikshit  reached  Tuk,  an  urgent  summons 
arrived  from  Islam  Khan  who  lay  dying  at  Bhowal,  i.e.,  Chowra,  from  a 
sudden  fit  of  apoplexy.  By  the  time  they  reached  Chowra,  probably  on  the 
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28th  November  1613,  Islam  Khan  was  already  dead  and  the  grim  comedy  of 
making  the  defeated  Raja  salute  the  dead  body  of  Islam  Khan  was  seriously 
enacted  by  the  leaders.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  Zabardast  governor 
of  Bengal,  who  had  reduced  the  whole  of  Eastern  India  into  submission 
in  the  course  of  6  years,  a  task  that  had  proved  too  much  for  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors  who  had  come  as  governors  one  after  another,  ever  since  the 
first  foothold  had  been  gained  in  Bengal  by  the  Mughals  in  1576,  by 
their  victory  at  the  battle  of  Rajmahal. 

N.  K.  Bhattasali. 
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THE  COMPASS 

QUTB  NUMA  (Compass),  is  the  magnetic  instrument  which  indicates 
direction.  Its  true  history  is  unknown,  but  on  the  authority  of  the 
oldest  written  records  the  Arabs  alone  can  claim  to  be  the  inventors 
of  it.  The  article  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (nth  edition) 
on  the  history  of  the  compass  is  extremely  misleading.  The  writer  of  this 
article  is  reluctant  to  believe  it  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Arabs.  He  says 
that  “  the  Arabs  had  no  original  name  for  the  compass,  it  being  called  by 
them  Bossola,  the  Italian  name,  which  shows  that  the  thing  signified  is 
foreign  to  them,  as  well  as  the  word.”  But  it  i  fallacious  to  argue  on  the 
basis  of  the  word.  The  Arab  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  used 
the  word  “  compass  ”  for  Qutb  Numa,  not  because  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Italians,  but  because  in  the  beginning  they  used  the  name  for  that 
chart  of  the  sea  in  which  there  were  written  the  names  of  rivers,  coasts, 
and  islands,  as  well  as  their  latitude  and  longitude.  Later  on  they  used 
this  name  for  Qutb  Numa  also.  In  the  9th  century  A.H.  the  Arab  sailors 
of  the  Arabian  Sea  called  it  (circle)  and  ^  (abode  of  the 
needle). 

The  earliest  mention  of  Qutb  Numa  is  found  in  Idrisl’s  (died  549  A.H.) 
geography.  I  have  not  seen  this  part  of  the  book,  but  Boucher  and 
Monsieur  Le  Bon  refer  to  it.  Le  Bon  says,  “  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  Europeans  are  indebted  to  the  Arabs  for  the  Qutb  Numa  (compass). 
The  Arabs  were  in  contact  with  China,  so  they  alone  could  bring  this 
invention  to  Europe.  The  Europeans  learnt  to  use  it  after  a  pretty  long 
time,  for  it  was  not  in  use  before  the  13th  century  A.D.,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  IdrlsI,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  A.H.,  it  was 
most  commonly  used  by  the  Arabs.1 

Idrisi  was  born  in  494  A.H.  (1100  A.D.)  in  Spain,  and  wrote  his  book 
in  Sicily  in  548  A.H.  (1154  A.D.).  After  this,  we  have  the  account  of 
‘Awfl,  the  author  of  Jawami’ul  Hikayat,  wholivedatthe  end  of  the  6th  and 
beginning  of  the  7th  centuries  A.H.  He  came  to  India  in  Sultan  Iltutmish’s 

1.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the  Urdu  translation  of  Le  Bon's  Civilization  of  the  Arabs ,  p.  444, 
The  Urdu  translation  has  been  made  by  the  well-known  Urdu  writer,  Sayyed  'All  Bilgr&ml.  Vide  also 
the  article  on  the  Compass  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ,  nth  edition.  Boucher's  reference  can  be 
found  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages ,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  Chapter  IX. 
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reign,  and  describes  the  magnet  in  the  last  chapter  ( Wonders  of  the  World) 
of  his  book.  After  describing  an  idol,  which  hung  in  the  air  by  quadri¬ 
lateral  magnetic  force^  in  the  temple  of  Somnath  during  Sultan  Mahmud’s 
invasion,  he  writes  :  “  Once  he  was  travelling  along  a  river,  when  suddenly 
a  strong  wind  blew  bringing  clouds  and  a  gale.  The  waves  began  to  rage 
furiously,  the  rivers  grew  strong,  and  the  passengers  of  the  boat  began  to 
wail.  The  Mu'allims  who  guided  us  forgot  the  way,  but  took  out  a  sheath¬ 
ed  iron  which  looked  like  a  fish,  placed  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  spun  it 
round.  It  stopped  facing  towards  the  Qiblah,  and  the  guide  led  us  towards 
it.  After  this,  I  wanted  to  know  about  it,  and  they  told  me  that  the  virtue 
of  a  magnet  is  that  when  it  is  rubbed  forcibly  with  iron,  it  leaves  its  effect 
on  it,  and  the  iron  points  always  towards  the  Qiblah.  Upon  examining 
this,  I  found  it  to  be  so.”  (From  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh). 

‘  Awfi’s  voyages  were  probably  made  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Arabian  Sea,  because  he  describes  his  voyage  and  coming  to  Cambay 
elsewhere  in  the  same  book  (vide  Chapter  II).  By  Qiblah  is  meant  the 
south. 

Later  on,  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  A.H.,  an  Egyptian  writer 
Bailak-Qabdjaqi  (  ^  )  refers  to  this  characteristic  of  the  magnet 

in  his  book  ■‘L**  j  .  He  died  in  681  A.H.  (1282 

A.H.)  He  dedicated  this  book  to  Al-Malik-ul-Mansur  Nasiruddln  ibn 
al-Malik’ul  Muzaffer  Shah.  King  of  Himat  (died  683  A.H.)1  The  manu¬ 
script  is  in  the  National  Library,  Paris.  The  author  writes  that  “  the 
magnetised  needle,  floated  on  water  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  wood  or  a 
reed,  was  used  in  the  Syrian  Sea  at  the  time  of  his  voyage  from  Tripoli 
to  Alexandria.  ”  And  he  adds :  “  They  say  that  the  captains  who  navi¬ 
gate  the  Indian  seas  use,  instead  of  a  needle  and  splinter,  a  sort  of  fish 
made  out  of  hollow  iron,  which,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  swims  upon 
the  surface,  and  points  out  the  north  and  the  south  with  its  head  and  tail 
( Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VI,  p.  80,  nth  edition).  Still  later  on,  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  and  middle  of  the  9th  centuries  A.H. ,  MaqrizI  (born 
in  766  and  died  845  A.H.)  mentions  this  in  his  Khatat-Misr.  He  says: 
“  In  the  darkness  of  night,  when  there  is  no  star  to  guide  and  indicate 
direction,  the  pilots  in  the  Indian  Ocean  utilize  a  hollow  iron  thinly 
constructed  and  shaped  like  a  fish-  They  place  a  magnet  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fish.  When  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  water,  it  turns  its  mouth  to  the 
South  Pole  and  its  tail  points  northwards.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Nature  ;  when  the  north  and  the  south  are  known,  the  east  and  the  west 

are  easily  fixed .  Then  from  knowledge  of  these  four  points  they 

discover  the  position  of  countries  and  their  course.”  (Vol.  I,  pp.  339> 
340,  Egyptian  edition). 

This  description  is  similar  to  'Awfi’s  observations.  The  real  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Qutb  Numa  began  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  A.H. 


i.  Vide  Abu*l-Fida,  Vol.  IV,  p.  48,  Egyptian  edition. 
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The  name  of  the  needle  of  the  Qutb  Numa  is  referred  to  clearly  in  the 
works  of  Shaikh  Shihab’uddin  Ahmad,  son  of  Majid  Sa'di,  known  as  the 
“  Lion  of  the  Sea,  ”  and  Sulaiman  Mehri  of  Hadramaut.  Ibn-Majid 
mentions  Qutb  Numa  in  his  versified  treatise  fWAM  *M,  in  which 
he  describes  the  way  to  discover  the  Qiblah  from  any  position.1  He  wrote 
this  treatise  in  893  A.H.  and  mentions  the  needle  of  the  Qutb  Numa 
again  in  his  prose  works  }  j*Jl  J>*l  j  and  claims  to  have 

invented  it.2  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Sulaiman  Mehri’s  (900  A.H.)  booklet 
j  ,  (pp.  5,  160,  161,  Paris  edition). 

Ibn-Majid  Sa'di  of  Najd  claims  the  invention  in  his  j»*-) I  1  j  -dl^l 
j  in  the  following  words  :  “  For  the  purpose  of  navigation  we  have 
invented  magnets,  which  are  contained  and  adjusted  in  a  box  with  great 
skill.  Hitherto,  the  mystery  that  (?)  lies  opposite  to  two  Canopus  was  not 

explained  in  a  book.  Now  this  point  is  clear.  If  any  one  knew  this  before,  I  do 
not  claim  to  steal  a  march  on  him.”  (p.  46).  In  the  same  book,  he  mentions 
on  another  occasion  the  doubtful  history  of  the  needle  thus  :  “  It  is  said 
that  the  Prophet  David  taught  us  how  to  rub  the  box  containing  the 
needle  on  a  magnet,  because  he  knew  about  iron  and  its  properties.  It  is 
said  that  the  Prophet  Khidr  invented  this.  When  he  went  out  in 
search  of  the  “  water  of  life,”  he  entered  the  *^1^  >4  and  started 
towards  the  Pole.  But  the  sun  was  set,  so  he  discovered  his  way  with  a 
magnet.  Some  say  that  he  found  his  way  by  the  Divine  light.  The  Magnet 
is  a  loadstone  which  attracts  iron.”  (pp.  2-5).  This  account  is  preceded 
by  the  following  version  :  “  But  the  magnet,  which  is  used  in  voyages, 
and  without  which  the  art  of  navigation  is  incomplete,  and  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  directions  of  the.  two  Poles,  is  the  Prophet  David’s  invention.” 
(pp.  1-5).  This  shows  that  Ibn-Majid  did  not  know  the  history  of  it. 
It  is  also  not  clear  where  this  knowledge  came  from,  but  it  had  been 
current  for  some  time.  Why  does  Ibn-Majid  then  attribute  the  invention 
to  himself  ?  He  may  have  added  some  new  thing  to  it,  or  made  the  use 
of  it  easier.  The  Qutb  Numa  mentioned  earlier  was  like  a  fish,  resembling 
the  old  Chinese  Qutb  Numa,  but  the  needle,  the  box,  the  abode  of  the 
needle  (^-A'  euQ  and  the  circle  («>!■»)  are  mentioned  in  Ibn-Majid’s 
works  only,  which  indicates  that  these  things  were  probably  his  inventions. 
In  one  place  he  compares  the  Arab  pilots  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
Egyptian  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  following  way  :  "  The 

Egyptians  call  it  because  their  terms  are  separate  from  those  of  the 
navigators  of  the  high  sea.  They  have  a  compass  on  which  lines  are  drawn, 
but  our  Compass  has  thirty-two  rhumbs.  We  have  ot*y  (?)  rljjl  (?) 


1.  Vide  I  Vol.  I,  p.  128,  Paris  edition. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  22,  27,  46,  128. 
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and  oGLi  which  they  have  not.  We  know  their  arts,  but  they  do  not 
know  ours.  We  take  their  ships  and  pass  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic.  This  is  corroborated  by  books  as  well  by  conjecture,  but  they 
have  no  book  nor  conjecture,  nor  any  knowledge  except  the  compass. 
They  have  no  fixed  distances  in  miles.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  use  their 
ships  in  their  seas.  Some  of  them  debated  with  us,  but  when  they  knew 
of  our  knowledge  they  had  to  admit  our  wider  information,  and  confessed 
our  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navigation.  We  travel  easily  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  seas,  because  we  sail  by  the  Qutb  Numa,  and  base  all 
our  reckoning  on  its  principle.  They  have  only  a  box  but  no  reckoning 
by  which  they  may  sail  hither  and  thither  within  known  distances.  So 
they  had  to  admit  our  superiority.”  (pp.  2-27). 

This  shows  that  a  crude  type  of  the  Qutb  Numa  was  used  by  the 
pilots  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  they  had  no  Qutb  Numa  which 
indicated  directions.  In  the  later  part  of  the  10th  century,  an  instrument 
manufacturer  named  Shaikh  Muhammad,  son  of  Abi  al-Khayr,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  oU-Jl  j  t&JI  i  j  I 

which  has  been  published  from  Halb.  The  twenty -first,  twenty-second, 
and  twenty-third  chapters  of  this  book  deal  with  the  art  of  judging  mag¬ 
nets,  and  fixing  the  Northern  and  Southern  Poles,  and  manufacturing 
simple  magnets  respectively.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  deals  with  the 
circles  and  conjectures  of  the  directions.  Ibn  Abi  al-Khavr  describes  these 
things  without  any  sign  of  surprise,  mystery,  or  perplexity,  which  shows 
that  they  had  become  very  common  by  that  time. 

After  reading  the  European  and  Arab  accounts  of  the  Qutb  Numa, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  invented  by  the  Chinese,  who  used  it  merely  as 
a  mathematical  instrument.  The  Arab  navigators  who  reached  China  in 
the  very  first  century  A.H.  (6th  century  A.D.)  obtained  it  from  the  Chinese 
and  utilized  it  to  fix  directions  during  their  voyages.  They  improved  it, 
but  kept  it  a  secret.  In  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  Abyssinian  Sea,  we  find  that  iron  nails  were  not  used  in  the 
Arab  ships  plying  on  these  seas.1  They  were  used  only  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea.  It  was  Hajjaj  bin  Yusuf  Thaqafl,  the  Governor  of  ‘Iraq  and 
Basra  (75-95  A.H.),  who  first  used  these  iron  nails  in  ships  travelling  in 
these  seas.2  The  reason  for  not  using  iron  nails  is  given  by  Mas'udI,  who 
says  that  they  rusted  in  water.3  But  Zakariya  Qazwini  (died  686  A.H.) 
writes  that  they  were  not  used  because  it  was  feared  that  they  might  be 
influenced  by  magnetic  hills.  A  similar  account  is  given  by  Muhammad 
bin  Mahmud  (living  in  753  A.H.)  in  his  book  j 

in  a  chapter  dealing  with  mineralogy.  He  writes :  ‘‘Magnet :  it  is  mined 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  colour  of  a  good  quality  is  jet  black.  They 


1.  Travels  of  Sulaiman  the  Trader,  p.  88,  Paris  edition. 

2.  Ibn-Rustah,  p.  196,  Leyden. 

3.  Muriii-al'Dhahab.  p.  365,  Paris  edition. 
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say  that  here  they  do  not  use  iron  in  their  boats.  ”  (From  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh).  From  the  above  details 
we  guess  that  the  earliest  Arab  navigators  did  not  use  the  iron  nails  in  their 
ships  because  they  feared  that  the  action  of  their  wonderful  magnet  would 
become  useless.  So  they  tried  to  keep  it  a  secret,  until  it  was  known  to 
only  a  few  persons  in  the  6th  century,  and  became  common  knowledge 
in  the  loth. 

The  Europeans  knew  of  the  magnetic  compass  through  the  Arabs 
probably  after  the  15th  century  A.D.,  or  even  later  than  that.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  use  of  the  word  “  compass  ”  in  Europe  before  the 
15th  century  A.D.,  because  it  was  formerly  a  map  of  longitude  and  latitude 
only.  The  writer  of  the  article  “  Compass  ”  in  the  Encyclopedia.  Britannica 
(nth  edition)  gives  some  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  European  authors 
of  the  13th  century  A.D.,  showing  that  the  magnetic  compass  was  used 
at  that  time,  but  he  has  not  referred  to  any  eye-witness  to  corroborate 
its  use.  Some  of  the  extracts  quoted  by  him  show  that  Marco  Polo  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Europe  in  1295  A.D.,  after  he  returned  from  his  travels  in 
the  East.  Other  extracts  indicate  that  the  French  warriors  of  the  Crusade 
brought  it  to  Europe. 


OTHER  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

THE  Arab  navigators  used  various  other  instruments  also  to  take  the 
altitude  of  the  polar  and  circumpolar  stars,  and  thus  learn  the  courses  and 
positions.  Descriptions  of  these  instruments  are  given  in  the  treatises  of 
Ibn-Majid  of  Najd  and  Sulaiman  Mehr,  published  by  Paul  Guethner, 
Paris.  Learned  reviews  on  these  treatises  by  French  scholars  are  also 
included.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  utilize  these  reviews  because  of  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  language,  but  there  is  also  annexed  an  English  article,  which 
was  published  in  1836  A.D.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
London. 

From  the  days  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  European  pilots  have  until 
recently  been  making  use  of  the  instruments  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arab  navigators.  The  contributor  of  the  article  of  the  “  Compass  ”  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (nth  edition)  says:  “We  learn  from 
O.  Soreo  that  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of  Gama  were  instructed  in  so  many 
of  the  arts  of  navigation  that  they  did  not  yield  much  to  the  Portuguese 
mariners  in  the  science  and  practice  of  maritime  matters.”  James  Prinsep, 
the  author  of  the  English  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  has  given  details  of  the  Kamal  bilisti  and  other  nautical 
instruments  used  by  the  Arabs.  On  the  authority  of  personal  enquiries 
made  from  an  Arab  mariner,  he  begins  his  article  by  saying  :  “  Since 

the  arrival  of  the  Arab  vessels  which  annually  frequent  the  port  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  I  have  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the  instrument  in  use 
among  them  for  the  measurement  of  the  latitude,  in  hopes  of  elucidating 
6* 
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thereby  Baron  von  Hammer’s  translation  of  the  Muhit.  I  have  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  the  English  quadrant  sextant  having  generally 
suppressed  the  more  ancient  and  clumsy  apparatus.  One  Mu'allim, 
however,  seemed  to  recognise  the  instrument  perfectly  by  my  description, 
though  he  could  not  explain  its  construction,  and  promised  to  bring  me 
one  on  his  next  voyage — he  stretched  out  his  arms  when  I  enquired  about 
isba‘  division,  and  placing  his  fingers  together  horizontally,  counted  with 
them  the  height  of  the  Pole  Star,  just  as  I  guessed  must  have  been  the 
early  and  rude  method  of  the  Arab  navigators.  At  length  in  a  vessel  of 
the  Maladive  Islands  I  met  with  an  intelligent  navigator  who  brought  me 
the  primitive  instrument  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  work  his  way 
to  Calcutta,  and  as  I  do  not  think  they  are  generally  known,  while  it  is 
certain  they  are  of  Arabic  origin,  I  hasten  to  describe  them  as  below.  ” 
Briefly  speaking,  the  Arabs  had  to  master  the  following  sciences, 
x.  Astrology,  2.  Science  of  latitude  and  longitude,  3.  Science  of  the  winds, 
viz.,  their  nature,  direction  and  season,  4.  Knowledge  of  the  places  on 
the  sea-coast  and  the  effects  of  the  seasons  on  them,  5.  Geographical 
details  of  a  country,  viz.,  the  position  of  its  harbours,  towns,  islands, 
dangerous  shoals  and  the  narrow  sea -routes,  6.  The  use  of  various  terres¬ 
trial  instruments,  7.  Knowledge  of  the  different  languages,  and  8.  The 
art  of  calculating  solar  months  and  days. 


NAMES  OF  VESSELS 

AS  in  modern  days,  sailing  vessels  were  named  in  the  days  of  the 
Arabs  also,  and  were  often  named  after  their  owners.  In  304  A.H.  Mas'udi 
travelled  on  a  vessel  owned  by  Ahmad  and  ‘Abdus-Samad,  brothers  of 
‘Abdur-Rahim  bin  Ja'far  of  Siraf.1 2  The  ship  which  took  Ibn-Batutah  to 
China,  was  named  “  Jagar,”  its  owner’s  name  being  Ibrahim,  whose 
brother’s  ship  was  called  At  a  later  period,  the  ship  on  which 

Moulvl  Rafi'uddin  of  Delhi  sailed  from  Surat  to  Arabia  was  known  as 
“  Safinat’ur  Rasid  ”  (Vessel  of  the  Prophet).3 


SHIP-BUILDING  YARDS 

DURING  the  palmy  days  of  the  Arabs,  there  were  ship-building 
yards  called  i&UaJbU  in  all  the  important  ports.  In  the  East  there  were 
yards  in  Obulla  and  Siraf  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  decks  of  the  ships 
built  here  were  pierced  and  then  joined  together  by  ropes  and  polished 


1.  Muriii-al~Dhahab.  Vol.  I,  p.  233,  Paris. 

2.  Travels  of  Ibn-Bafufah,  Vol.  II,  p.  I3°* 

3.  Safarndma-i-Ijlaramain ,  by  Moulvl  Rafl  uddin,  MS. 
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with  oil.  This  distinguished  these  yards  from  others.  In  the  workshops 
of  the  Mediterranean  the  decks  were  joined  by  iron  nails  and  polished 
with  charcoal.  Hajjaj  bin  Yusuf  Thaqafi  was  the  first  to  use  iron  nails1  in 
the  decks  of  ships  built  in  Obulla  and  Siraf,  but  this  innovation  was 
probably  not  agreeable  to  the  ship-builders,  for  Sulaiman,  the  trader,  and 
Ibn-Wadih  Ya'qub!,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  A.H.,  mention  ships 
of  Obulla  and  Siraf  held  together  as  usual  by  ropes.2 

The  Umayyads  established  a  ship-building  yard  in  Ashbilva.,  in  Spain.3 
The  headquarters  of  ship-building  in  North  Africa  was  Tunis.4  There 
were  two  yards  in  Bijaya  in  the  time  of  the  rulers  of  Dania  (Spain) 

also  had  one.6  There  was  a  big  yard  at  Sos  in  Morocco.7  Palermo  (Sicily) 
was  also  a  big  ship-building  centre  in  the  days  of  Arab  rule.8  The  Arabs 
had  yards  also  in  Messina,9  Sicily  and  Bari.10  A  factory  was  also  estab¬ 
lished  in  ‘Akka  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  was  later  on  transferred  to  Sur  in 
the  ‘  Abbasid  period.11  In  Sultan  Saladin’s  period  Beirut  was  a  centre  of 
ship-building.  In  Egypt  many  yards  were  built  for  battleships.  According 
to  Maqrlz!  (765  A.H.  to  845  A.H.),  the  first  yard  in  Egypt  was  opened 
in  54  A.H.  at  Raudah  (**>»).  In  the  ‘  Abbasid  period,  Ahmad  bin 
Tulun  built  here  a  yard  for  battleships,  but  Amir  Muhammad  bin 
Akhshaid  (323-334  A.H.)  closed  it  and  founded  another  in  Fustat  on  the 
Egyptian  coast.  Mu'izuddin,  a  Fatimid  ruler  (365  A.H.),  established 
one  in  Maqs  (Egypt),  where  he  laid  the  keels  of  six  hundred  battleships. 
In  the  Fatimid  days  yards  were  opened  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Damyat. 
Because  of  his  needs  during  the  Crusade,  Sultan  Saladin  also  had  to  pay 
attention  to  ship-building.  He  spent  the  income  of  the  town  of  Fiyum 
(Egypt),  and  utilized  the  woods  of  the  forests  of  Bhansa,  Vaid,  Saft, 
Rishian,  Ashmonian.  Asiutiyah,  Akhmimah  and  Qausia  for  this  purpose. 
Later  on,  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  Sultan  Ruknuddln 
Baibars  founded  yards  in  Alexandria  and  Damyat.12  In  the  Fatimid  period 
mock  fights  were  fought  at  sea.13 


1.  Ibn-Rustah,  p.  196. 

2.  Travels  of  Sulaimdn,  p.  88  and  Buldan  by  Ya'qubi,  p.  360. 

3.  Fath  Undulus  by  lbn'ul-Qutiya  p.  67. 

4.  Ibn- Khaldun.  Vol.  II,  p.  211,  Egyptian  edition  and  Munis  fi  Afefobdr  Tunis,  p.  33. 

5.  Vide 

6.  Vide  by  IdrlsI,  p.  192. 

7.  Bulddn  by  Ya'qubi,  p.  348. 

8.  Ibn-flauqal,  p.  82. 

9.  Ibn-Jubair,  p.  327. 

10.  by  IdrlsI,  p.  85. 

11.  Bal&dhurl.  pp-  117,  118. 

12.  For  details  vide  Kfiifcit  Misr  ( L>-)  by  MaqrizI,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  313-320,  Egyptian  edition. 

13.  Ibid. 
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THE  sea-activities  of  the  Arabs  had  progressed  so  much  that  they 
managed  sometimes  to  refloat  sunken  ships.  Abu’l-Salt,  son  of  'Abdu’l- 
‘Azxz  (Umayyad),  who  was  a  physician  and  great  mathematician  of  Spain, 
came  in  510  A.H.  to  Egypt,  where  a  vessel  loaded  with  copper  had  sunk 
near  the  coast.  He  offered  to  refloat  it,  so  every  facility  was  provided  for 
him  by  the  Government.  He  constructed  big  instruments,  which  he 
attached  to  a  large  ship,  and  then  carried  the  latter  to  the  capsized  vessel. 
Ropes  of  silk  attached  to  the  instruments  were  thrown  into  the  water  and 
divers  fastened  them  to  the  wreck.  The  ropes  were  wound  round  it  with 
the  help  of  instruments  and  then  the  vessel  was  raised.  It  was  seen  coming 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  ropes  could  not  bear  the  burden  and 
broke.  The  vessel  sank  again.  Abu  1-Salt  was  thrown  into  the  prison 
for  his  fruitless  attempt  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  principles 
of  the  experiment  are  now  successfully  practised. 


THE  CREW  OF  THE  SHIPS 

WE  have  alre  adyseen  from  Mas'udi’s  account  (303  A.H.)  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  staff  in  ships,  i.e.,  superior  officers  and  <>oVl 

i.e.,  servants  of  lower  ranks  who  were  probably  called  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  (‘ Ajaib’ul-Hind ,  pp.  85,  86).  and  have 

one  meaning  but  it  appears  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  sailors  that 
these  words  were  gradually  used  in  different  senses.  (1-uU )  was 

the  owner  of  a  ship  whose  presence  in  it  was  not  necessary;  olj)  or  oGo 
was  the  Captain;  was  the  Superintendent;  was  the  expert  in 

maps  and  terrestrial  instrument;  and  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
passengers.  Ibn- Bash shari  mentions  the  following  persons  accompanying 
a  ship  in  the  4th  century  A.H.:  (captains),  **“^1  (supervisors 

of  the  passengers),  (mathematicians),  ^  J  (agents)  and 

(merchants).  is  the  plural  of  .  In  Listin' ul  ‘Arab  we  have 

was  later  on  called  and  is  now  translated  ‘pilot.’ 

THE  SHIP-BUILDERS  AND  THE  NAVIGATORS 

THE  Arabs  navigated  mostly  in  two  seas  one  of  which  extended 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  China  and  the  other  from  Alexandria  to  Spain. 
In  these  two  seas  they  were  in  close  touch  with  two  different  nations.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  they  had  their  relations  with  the 
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Persians  and  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks, 
who  were  also  engaged  with  them  in  trade  and  ship-building.  Bash shari 
(375  A.)  writing  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea  says  that  most 
of  the  artisans  and  sailors  of  the  ships  were  Persians. 

At  the  risk  of  being  criticised  for  dealing  with  matters  not  related  to 
my  subject,  1  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  the  Par  si  community 
which  settled  on  the  Indian  coasts  from  Gujarat  to  Sind  did  not  come 
to  India  as  fugitives  from  Iran  under  ‘Omar’s  regime.  Centuries  before 
they  visited  the  Indian  coasts  for  commercial  purposes.  They  were 
partners  of  the  Arabs  in  trade  and  navigation  till  the  third  and  the  fourth 
centuries  A.H.  In  Iran  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  in  the  province  of 
Fars  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  always  nautically  connected 
with  India.  In  the  fourth  century  A.H.,  when  the  liberal  rule  of  the 
Dailamites  began,  the  Iranians  made  headway  and  even  ‘Aden  and  Jedda 
were  under  their  control  (vide  Istakhari,  pp.  89,  96). 

The  Arab  sailors  who  navigated  between  Malabar,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
settled  permanently  in  Malabar,  and  are  now  known  as  Moplahs.  These 
bold  navigators  had  considerable  influence  in  the  courts  of  the  rulers  and 
nobles  of  the  ports  of  Malabar,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  until  they  were  robbed 
of  their  influence  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 

A.H. 

We  regret  to  find  that  the  bold  pilots  who  risked  their  lives  in  making 
their  contribution  to  the  commerce  and  civilisation  of  the  world  are 
forgotten  in  the  pages  of  history.  Certainly,  it  will  not  be  a  thankless  task 
if  the  names  of  these  benefactors,  who  subdued  the  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
seas  by  their  courage,  are  rescued  from  oblivion.  I  give  below  some 
names  of  such  navigators,  which  1  have  found  in  my  present  study.  They 
are:  1.  Sulaiman  (225  A.H. ),  2.  Abul-Hassan  ‘All  bin  Shadan  of  Siraf 
(255  A.H.),  3.  Abu’l  Zahr  Barkhati  (proprietor  of  ships,  300  A.H.), 
4.  Ahmad  bin  ‘All  bin  Munir  (proprietor  of  ships),  5.  Marodiya  bin  Zara 
Bakht  (who  piloted  to  China),  6.  ‘Abharah  of  Kirman,  7.  Shahryarl  (who 
navigated  to  China),  8.  Abu-‘Abdullah  Muhammad  bin  Babshad  bin 
Haram  bin  Hamviyahof  Siraf  (proprietor),  9.  ‘Imran’ul  ‘Araj,  10.  Mardan 
Shah  (proprietor),  n.  ‘Abdul-Wahid,  12.  Yazld  of ‘Oman,  13.  Muhammad 
of ‘Oman,  14.  ‘Abdullah  binjunaid,  15.  Ja'far  bin  Rashid,  popularly  known 
as  Ibn-Lakls,  16.  Buzurg  bin  Shahryar.  17.  Isma'll  bin  Ibrahim  bin  Mardash 
(317  A.H.),  18.  Rashld'ul  Ghulam  bin  Babshad  (305  A.H. ). 

All  these  sailors  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.H.,  and  these 
names,  excepting  that  of  Sulaiman,  have  been  gleaned  from  Ibn-Shahryar’s 
book  ‘Ajaib’ul  Hind.  They  visited  China  via  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
belonged  to  the  tribes  of  ‘Ad,  in  which  the  descendants  of  Jalindi,  also 
known  as  descendants  of  ‘Amarah,  were  prominent.  They  settled  from 
olden  times  in  Fars  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  occupied  territory  from 
Fars  to  the  outskirts  of  Kirman,  having  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  kept  watch  on  the  sea  and  charged  custom  duties. 
(Istakhari,  pp.  140,  141). 
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In  ‘Iraq,  the  tribes  of  Mudar  and  Rabl'ah  Jived  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  descendants  of  Muzaffar  bin  Ja'far  also 
had  a  colony  on  the  coasts  of  Fars.  The  descendants  of  Hanzalah  settled 
in  Fars  in  the  Umayyad  period  by  immigrating  from  Bahrain.  Ma’mun 
had  appointed  ‘Umar  bin  Ibrahim  to  wage  a  naval  battle  against  Qutria, 
whose  dynasty  also  ruled  over  a  part  of  Fars.  It  was  a  member  of  this 
dynasty  who  was  arrested  by  Ya'qub  Saffar  and  sent  to  prison.  The 
descendants  of  ‘All  Zahlr  MadanI,  who  trace  their  origin  to  Bani- 
Samah  bin  Lo’ay,  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  tribe  of  Banl-Samah  bin  Lo’ay  lived  in  Bahrain  and 
conquered  Sind  by  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean.1 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  an  abundant  population  of  Arabs  on 
the  coasts  and  regions  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.H.,  Mas'udI  mentions  two 
experienced  sailors,  one  of  whom  was  the  slave  of  Zarafa,  the  ruler  of 
Syrian  Tripoli,  and  the  other  was  ‘Abdullah  bin  Wazir  of  Jaila,  which  was 
a  coastal  town  of  Hams  of  the  latter.  Mas'udI  says  that  no  one  had  greater 
knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  than  he  and  even  old  sailors  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  superiority.2 

Similarly,  he  mentions  the  following  names  ot  pilots  of  the  Abyssinian 
Sea.  All  of  them  were  natives  of  Siraf  and  visited  Madagascar  from  Siraf 
and  ‘Oman  in  about  300  A.H.3  Muhammad  bin  Zaid,  Ahmad  bin 
Ja'far,  ‘Abdus-Samad  bin  Ja'far,  ‘Abdur  Rahim  bin  Ja'far,  Jauhar  bin 
Ahmad.  Most  of  these  sailors  were  drowned.  Istakharl,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  writes  of  sailors  of  Siraf  that  “  they  passed  their  whole 
life  in  ships.  One  of  them  did  not  leave  his  ship  for  forty  years.  When 
one  vessel  was  wrecked,  he  went  to  another,  (p.  138k 

Pilots  sailing  from  ‘Oman  to  Madagascar  were  the  ‘Omanians  of  the 
tribe  of  Azd. 

The  sailors  were  highly  respected  by  the  rulers  of  the  coastal  countries, 
who  received  material  benefits  from  them.  Muhammad  bin  Babshad, 
a  proprietor  of  ships  (whose  full  name  is  Abu  ‘Abdullah  Muhammad  bin 
Babshad  bin  Haram  bin  Hamviya  Sirafl),  living  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  A.H.,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  a  Hindu  Raja,  who  had  his  picture 
drawn  in  a  circle  of  sailors  and  boatmen.  Similarly,  the  Arab  sailors  and 
navigators  who  visited  Calicut  were  eagerly  received.  The  Arab  sailors 
who  had  their  settlement  in  the  island  of  Bahrain  were  appreciated  by  the 
Indian  rulers  because  of  their  innumerable  ships  and  boats. 

The  famous  sailors  of  the  fourth  century  A.H.  were  the  following  : 
Ahmad  bin  Tirwayh  and  Khawasher  bin  Yusuf  bin  Salah’ul-Irki  (400  A.H.) 
who  piloted  ships  to  Deogarh,  India.  ,  r 

In  the  fifth  century  A.H.  the  following  sailors  are  worthy  of  motion  : 
Muhammad  bin  Shadan,  Sahl  bin  Abban,  Laith  bin  Kahlan,  Abdul-  Aziz 

1.  I§tafcharl,  pp.  142,  143- 

2.  Muruj-al-Dhahab,  Vol.  I,  p.  282,  Paris  edition. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  233,  234. 
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bin  Ahmad  Maghrabi,  Musa  Qandrani,  Maimun  bin  Khalil.  Ahmad  bin 
Muhammad  bin  ‘Abdur  Rahman  bin  Abul-Fadl  Abul  Mughair,  and  the 
grandson  of  Laith  bin  Kahlan.  The  last  two  lived  in  the  sixth  century  also. 

In  the  8th  century  there  were  Muhammad  bin  ‘Umar  bin  Fadl  bin 
Doyak  bin  Yusuf  bin  Hasan  bin  Hussain  bin  Abi-Mu‘allaq  al-Sa‘dI  bin 
Abi’l  Barakat  Najdi,  and  Ibrahim,  who  was  a  proprietor  of  six  vessels 
which  sailed  fromGandhara  (Indian  coast)  to  China.1  Another  prominent 
sailor  of  the  period  was  Mu'allim  Hassan,  who  sailed  between  Nader 
(Gujarat)  and  Arabia.  His  grave  is  outside  Nader,  bearing  the  date 
721  A.H.2  He  is  now  called  Mu'allim  Niptas. 

In  the  9th  century  the  famous  sailors  were  the  following  :  Majid  bin 
Muhammad  bin  ‘Umar  Sa'di  of  Nejd,  Shihabuddin  Ahmad  Sa'di  son  of 
Majid  of  Nejd,  Sulaiman-al-Mahrl.3 

I  could  find  only  two  names  of  ‘Arab  sailors  of  the  10th  century  : 
Mu'allim  Habut-al-Mahrl  and  Muhammad  ‘Ansi,  who  journeyed  from 
Arabia  to  Gujarat  in  the  later  period  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat.4 

Among  the  Turkish  sailors,  the  following  grew  conspicuous : — - 
Khairuddln  Barbrossa,  Piyalay  Pasha,  Targhud  (captain),  Saleh  (captain), 
Sayyedi  ‘All  (admiral),  and  Pin  (captain). 


PASSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  AND  THE 
ARABIAN  SEA,  AND  THEIR  HARBOURS 


IN  his  book  -ul y  j  0 -*>Vj  Sulaiman  Mahr!  has 

given  the  names  of  the  islands  and  harbours  where  vessels  came  from 
the  coasts  of  ‘Iraq  and  Arabia.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
book,  we  find  the  following  names  of  islands  and  coasts  :  Zeil'a  (Africa), 
Somal  (Africa)  Island  of  Qamar  (Madagascar),  Soqotra,  Qal,  Dlb  (Mala¬ 
dives),  Andaman,  Taj  Bari  (Nicobar),  Ceylon,  Java  and  the  Coasts  of 
Siam. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  he  gives  the  passages  of  the  following  harbours 
which  led  one  to  another  : 


Babel-Mandab 

Siban 

Siban 

Diu 

Chandapore 


. .  Siban  .  .  Daibal 

•  •  Jedda  .  .  Diu 

. .  Siwakis  .  .  Khambavat 

.  .  Dib  (Maladives)  Daibal 
.  .  ‘Aden  .  .  Zafar 


. .  Maladives  (Dlb) 
.  .  Muscat 
. .  ‘Aden 
. .  ‘Aden 
. .  Gujarat 


1.  Fawa’id ,  pp.  7.  8< 

2.  Safar  N&mai  Haramam  by  Moulvl  Rafl’iiddin  (died  1218  A.H.),  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Shibli  Academy,  ‘Azamgarh. 

3.  The  names  of  the  sailors  have  ^been  gleaned  from  dc-  I I  I  jd  I  and  other  treatises 

along  with  it,  printed  in  Paris,  1923,  1932. 

4.  Vide  aJIjjaIasaM pp.  257,  218. 
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Hanor  (Coro- 

.  ‘Aden 

mondal). 

Calicut 

.  Jarupatam 

Diu 

.  Maltago 

Diu 

.  Shatigam 

Siwakin(Africa) 

(Chittagong) 

‘Aden 

Zeila 

.  Gujarat 

Barah 

.  Gujarat 

‘Aden 

, .  Gujarat 

Fashn 

.  .  Gujarat 

Qilhat 

. .  Gujarat 

‘Aden 

. .  Malabar 

‘Aden 

. .  Hormuz 

Diu 

.  .  Mashqas 

Dm.  . 

. .  Shahr  and 

Mahayam 

(Bombay). 

Arabia 

Malaga 

.  .  ‘Aden 

Chittagong 

. .  Arabia 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  ARAB  NAVIGATION 


THE  supremacy  of  the  Arab  navigation  ended  in  the  loth  century 
A.H.,  and  then  the  Osmanli  Turks  became  predominant  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  Vessels  of  the  Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt  sailed  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Osmanli  Turks,  after  gaining  possession  of  ‘Iraq  and  Egypt, 
made  headway  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  9th  century 
A.H.  a  famous  sailor  amongst  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  named  rau  ad 
bin  Muhammad  the  Turkoman,  while  once  navigating  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  with  twenty-two  pilots,  was  highly  surprised  at  the  nautical  now- 
ledge  of  the  Arab  navigators  (Fawa’id  by  Ibn-Majid,  p.  42). 

When  the  Turks  were  masters  of  the  Medit  erranean  Sea,  the  European 
traders  wanted  a  sea -route  which  might  take  them  to  the  East  without 
being  checked  by  the  Turkish  vessels  in  the  above  sea.  In  search  of  such 
routes,  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  slipped  o 
India  through  the  lower  parts  of  Africa.  ,  , 

Later  on,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English 
began  to  occupy  the  navigable  coasts  of  the  East  The  Arabs  had  for  long 
monopolised  the  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt  Arabia  Abyssinia, 
Africa,  India,  China,  and  the  islands  of  West  Indies,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  European  navigators  the  Arab  navigation  decayed.  The  Portuguese 
made  determined  efforts  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Arab  influence 
on  the  seas,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  loss  of  the  Arab  hold  on  every 
coast  and  island.  The  Mameluke  ruler  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan  ol  Turkey 
named  Sulaiman  and  Salim  despatched  then  battleship .from the  I  ers  an 
Gulf  to  fight  against  the  Portuguese  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and  tht  Indian 
Ocean  They  were  joined  by  the  rulers  of  Gujarat,  Bijapur,  and  Zamo  m 
the  Rajah  ofMalabit,  but  the  allied  fleet  of  the  East  was  entirely  routed 
by  the  Western  raiders.  In  945  A.H.  (1538  A.D.)  Malik  As_ra  Q-an?1’ 
the  King  of  Egypt,  waged  a  naval  battle  against  the  Portugues  1 
coasts,  and  agafn  Sultan  Sulaiman  of  Constant ^efough * 
them  on  the  coasts  of  Gujarat  in  945  (x S3 
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led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Arab  navigation,  although  some  Arab  merchant- 
ships  sailed  to  Madras  and  Bengal  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  This  course  of  events  also  made  an  end  of  the  naval 
prestige  of  the  newly  populated  Arabs  of  Malabar,  called  Moplahs,  whose 
prosperity  depended  mainly  on  their  trade  with  Egypt,  Arabia,  ‘Iraq, 
Madras,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.1 


LITERATURE  ON  NAVIGATION  BY  THE  ARAB  AUTHORS 

THE  sciences  of  the  stars,  winds,  latitude,  longitude,  and  geographical 
details  were  treasured  by  the  Arab  navigators  more  in  their  hearts  than  in 
books.  These  sciences  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Besides  this, 
every  sailor  possessed  a  map  of  the  seas,  coastal  towns  and  islands,  called 
“  Compass  ”2  by  the  pilots  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Rahnamah 
guide)  by  the  voyagers  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.3 
Rahnamah  became  in  Arabic.4  The  compilations  of  Rahnamah 
initiated  the  writing  of  works  on  navigation.  Ibn-Majid  saw  a  Rahnamah 
dated  580  A.H.  written  by  Laith  bin  Kahlan.  In  it  there  was  a  mathnavi, 
in  which  verses  on  the  empyrean  mansion  and  the  stars  were  composed. 
The  mathnavi  was  ascribed  to  ‘All,  the  fourth  Caliph  of  Islam. 

There  were  two  more  authors  of  such  Rahnamahs  (guides),  namely 
Muhammad  bin  Shadan  and  Sahl  Abban.  These  Rahnamahs  began  with 
the  sacred  lines  C_.Ua  U|,  but  they  had  no  verses  nor  any 

astrological  details  of  places.  Ibn-Majid  could  get  only  one  such  book, 
which  was  torn  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  and  was  not  reliable.5  Ibn- 
Majid  mentions  twice  or  thrice6  in  his  book  al-Fawaid  the  names  of 
Muhammad  bin  Shadan’s  works. 

This  shows  that  the  latter’s  books  were  of  some  importance.7  Ibn- 
Majid  describes  the  books  of  Laith  bin  Kahlan,  Muhammad  bin  Shadan. 
and  Sahl  bin  Abban  in  the  following  verses  of  ij.sU. 8 

(jt>|  j  J4-.  )  . _ a_J  U'  pLi  J 

ObJ-l  J  O I 


1.  For  details  of  the  above  naval  battles,  vide  Tuhfat'ul  Muj&hidxn  (A  History  of  Malabar),  Riydd-us» 
Salafin  (A  History  of  Bengal)  and  gafar-ul-Wtllah  (a  History  of  Gujarat). 

2.  Muqaddama  Ibn-Khaldun,  p.  45,  Egyptian  edition  and  Al-Fawaid  by  Ibn-Majid,  p.  27. 

3.  Al-Faw&’id  by  Ibn-Majid,  p.  3,  Paris  edition, 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  163, 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  *4»  31* 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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Information  regarding  sources  of  Arabic  literature  was  composed  in 
verses,  which  were  committed  to  memory  by  sailors,  who  transmitted  them 
to  others.1 

Buzurg  bin  Shahryar’s  book  ‘Ajd'ib’ul  Hind,  which  was  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  A.H.,  is  based  mainly  on  the  stories  and 
experiences  of  sailors,  but  the  accounts  which  Mas'udi  gives  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Muruj-al-Dhahab  are  highly  reliable.  A  sailor  Ahmad 
bin  Tirvayh,  who  lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  A.H.,  also  wrote 
some  books  on  navigation.  There  was  also  a  certain  book  of  Khawasher 
bin  Yusuf  bin  Salah’ul  Izki,  who  came  to  India  in  the  fourth  century  A.  H. 2 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Muhammad  bin  ‘Umar  and  his  son 
Majid  wrote  one  or  two  booklets  and  versified  treatises  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  and  Muhammad  was  called  by  mariners  oG-  One  of  his 
versified  works  was  Hijaziyah  which  consisted  of  one  thousand 

verses.3  Majid's  son  Ahmad  in  the  ninth  century  and  Sulaiman  Mahrl 
in  the  tenth  century  wrote  numerous  books  and  treatises  which  were 
published  in  three  volumes  with  French  supplements  in  1928.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  above  books  are  preserved  in  the  National  Library, 
Paris. 

The  pioneer  among  the  Arab  writers  on  navigation  was  Shihab’ud-din 
Ahmad  bin  Majid,  called  the  “  Lion  of  the  Sea.  ”  He  wrote  his  book 
jx|yJ|  j  j* J|  J^-l  j  in  895  A.H.4,  after  having  had  experience 

of  the  sea  for  fifty  years.  His  works  on  navigation,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  number  twenty-five,  the  details  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  ±s-\yA\  j J^l  j  ^'1  yi\  •  This  work  in  prose  isdivided  into 
twelve  chapters.  The  early  pages  deal  with  the  origins  of  navigation  and  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  author  then  deals  with  the  twenty-eight  lunar 
mansions  ;  the  stars  corresponding  to  the  thirty-two  rhumbs  of  the 
Compass  ;  the  sea-routes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  latitude  of  a  number  of 
harbours  in  the  Ocean,  and  the  western  China  Sea  ;  the  landmarks  formed 
by  birds  and  the  outline  of  the  coast,  the  land  falls  of  the  west  coast  of 
India ;  the  ten  famous  large  islands  (Arabian  Peninsula,  Island  of  Qamar  or 
Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Java,  al-Ghor  or  Farmosa,  Ceylon,  Zanzibar,  Bah¬ 
rein,  Ibn-Jawan,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Socotora  ;  monsoons  favourable 
for  the  voyage  with  the  date  in  the  Persian  computation  of  each  monsoon. 
The  last  chapter  ends  with  a  description  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  gives  in 
details  its  anchorages,  shallows,  banks  and  reefs.  The  author  constantly 
refers  to  Qutb  Numa. 

2.  jl*JI  (JLt  J  j*]  j  ioU  ;  This  book  in  rajaz  verse  is  divided 

into  eleven  sections.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  signs  of  proximity 

1.  ifjr*  oVLI  *  I,  p.  II. 

2.  Al~Fawd’idt  p.  4. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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of  land  which  pilots  ought  to  know.  The  second  section  deals  with  the 
lunar  mansions  and  rhumbs  ;  the  third  with  the  knowledge  of  the  years, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Byzantine  and  Persian  ;  the  fourth  with  the  knowledge  of 
certain  stars  (viz.,  the  months  in  which  they  appear,  the  fixed  character  of 
their  latitude,  and  their  disappearance) ;  the  fifth,  with  the  sea  routes  on 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Hejaz,  Siam,  Africa,  the  Gulf  of  Berber,  Somal, 
Qamar  or  Madagascar  ;  the  sixth  with  the  sea  routes  on  the  coast  of 
Persia,  India,  Bengal,  Siam,  the  island  of  Maharaj,  and  China  ;  the  seventh 
with  the  sea  routes  along  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Lacadives,  Madagascar, 
Yemen,  Abyssinia,  the  land  of  the  Somalis,  of  al-Atwah  in  southern 
Arabia,  and  of  Mekran  ;  the  eighth  with  the  distance  of  the  sea-ports  of  the 
Arabian  coast  from  those  of  Western  India  ;  the  ninth,  with  the  latitudes 
of  the  harbours  of  the  surrounding  sea  (-Lf/4.)  which  runs  deeply  into  the 

north,  i.e.,  of  the  sea  of  Western  India ;  the  tenth  with  navigation  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  deep  seas  and  of 
the  “  surrounding  sea,  which  runs  far  in  between  the  coasts  of  the  land  of 
the  negroes,  India  and  China  the  eleventh  deals  with  nautical  astronomy. 

3  :  A  versified  treatise,  dated  890  A.H.  on  the 

measurement  of  Babel  Mandab,  Arabia,  and  Ziela  (Africa)  from  the 
Gulf  Berber. 

4.  U'jJI  j  iU  ;  This  is  a  versified  treatise  on  the 

method  of  ascertaining  Qiblah  (position  of  the  Ka‘ba)  from  any  part  of 
the  earth  and  sea.  The  author  claims  perfection  in  this  art.  It  is  dated 
893  A.H. 

5.  :  A  treatise  in  verse  on  navigation  along  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

6.  r* *  1  J*  J  « :  A  versified  booklet  on  the 

Great  and  Little  Bear.  It  is  dated  900  A.H. 

7.  :  The  treasure  of  the  Mu'allim  or  masters  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  treasures  of  the  science  of  unknown  things  about  the  sea,  the 
stars,  the  planets  and  their  poles. 

8.  ;  A  versified  booklet  dealing  with  the  landfalls  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  and  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

9.  :  A  treatise  in  verse  dealing  with  certain  northern 

stars. 

10.  ^  ° :  dealing  with  other  northern  stars. 

11.  A  poem  in  thirteen  rhymed  lines,  on  the  Byzantine  months. 

12.  A  poem  entitled  >-^\^\  dealing  with  the  utilization 
of  certain  stars  for  navigation. 

13.  A  treatise  in  verse  entitled  dealing  with  sea-route 

from  Jedda  to  Cape  Fartak  (South  Arabia,  Calicut,  Daibul,  the  Konkan, 
Gujarat  and  Hormuz). 
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•14.  A  rhymed  booklet  entitled  JUVI 

15.  A  poem  entitled  dealing  with  the  investigation  tjf 

reefs,  great  depths  and  what  one  should  do  there,  and  shallows,  signs 
indicating  land  like  birds  and  winds,  landfalls  on  Capes  during  the  mon¬ 
soon  from  the  south-west,  landfalls  in  wind  from  the  west. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  ten  more  treatises  which  deal  with  various 
other  topics,  viz. ,  observation  of  the  stars  Canopus  and  Arcturus,  soundings 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  seven  branches  of  nautical  lore 
and  stars  which  are  useful  for  landfalls  and  the  description  of  the  landfall 
points  and  of  the  coasts  from  Din  to  Dabul. 

Sulaiman  Mahrl  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  In  his 
first  treatise  £  fd*  he  dated  his  introduction  900  A.  H.  and  his  book 
•Ajjt-JI  i-uJI  is  dated  917  A.H.  His  works  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  fd*  <j  :  This  deals  with  the  principles 

and  details  of  the  lunar,  solar,  Byzantine,  Coptic  and  Persian  eras. 

2.  -u,.'  j  *Ju£-  ;  This  was  written  to  facilitate 

the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  astronomical -nautical  science.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  four  lines  of  introduction,  seven  chapters,  and  a 
conclusion.  Chapter  I  deals  with  the  description  of  the  spheres  and  the 
stars  which  they  contain  ;  chapter  II  treats  of  the  divisions  of  the  circle 
which  those  learned  in  nautical  astronomy  are  agreed  to  divide  into 
thirty-two  celestial  rhumbs,  by  analogy  with  rhumbs  of  navigation  ;  chapter 
III  deals  with  sailing  at  sea  ;  chapter  IV  with  two  kinds  of  sailing  at  sea, 
i.e.,  following  the  coast  line  or  crossing  the  high  seas ;  chapter  V  with  the 
use  of  the  latitudes  of  the  stars  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  port  ;  chapter 
VI  with  the  distances  between  two  ports ;  chapter  VII  with  the  winds. 
The  conclusion  mentions  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  based  on  a  double 
foundation,  good  sense  and  experience.  This  book  refers  very  occasionally 
to  Bengal,  its  port  Chittagong  (Shatijam)  and  the  harbours  of  Madras, 
Gujarat  and  Sind.  Ibn-Majid  calls  Bengal  Banj. 

3.  fjhJI  1*7*  <j  :  This  is  Sulaiman's  best  book. 

It  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  which  are  subdivided  into  sections. 
Chapter  I  deals  with  principles  of  nautical  astronomy,  viz.,  the  rhumbs,  the 
distance  of  the  stars  at  the  equator,  the  parallels  of  the  stars  expressed  in 
degrees,  the  stars  which  are  in  horizontality  observed  on  a  single  planchette, 
knowledge  of  the  exact  number  of  co-efficients  indicating  the  length  of  the 
voyage  to  be  covered  to  a  given  cape  so  as  to  get  the  same  displacement 
in  latitude  sailing  straight  north,  etc.,  etc.  Chapter  II  deals  with  the  names 
of  stars  and  allied  matters.  It  has  two  sections  (a)  how  to  know  the  distance 
between  the  North  Pole,  Pole  Star,  Ursa  Minor  and  Piazzi  of  Cepheas, 
and  ( b )  how  to  know  the  circle  described  by  Ursa  Minor  around  the  Pole. 
Chapter  III  deals  with  (1)  the  sea-routes  of  Hejaz,  (2)  the  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  (3)  the  route  along  the  north-west  coast  of  India, 
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(4)  the  route  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  Bab-al-Mandab,  (5)  the 
route  past  the  Khuriya  from  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  to  Socotra,  (6)  the 
route  from  the  coast  of  Siam  along  the  coasts  of  Siam  proper,  of  Indo- 
China,  and  western  China.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  routes  along  the 
coast  of  the  following  islands,  Qamar  or  Madagascar,  the  Zarin  Island  or 
Seychelles,  Socotra,  Fal  or  the  Laccadives,  Dib  or  the  Maladives,  Ceylon, 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  ;  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Siam, 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  south-east  islands,  etc.,  etc.  Chapter  V  deals  with 
latitudes  ascertained  from  the  altitude  of  the  Pole  Star,  Ursa  Minor  and 
Ursa  Major.  It  contains  seven  sections  indicating  the  latitudes  of  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  the  Western  coast  of  India, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  etc.  Chapter  VI  deals  with 
different  kinds  of  monsoons.  Chapter  VII  deals  with  voyages.  It  begins 
by  describing  in  detail  the  islands  along  the  Arabian  and  African  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Then  follow  extremely  detailed  itineraries  in  the 
following  regions  :  from  Bab-al-Mandab  to  mount  Zuqur  and  Saiban 
in  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from  Saiban  to  Jedda  ;  from  Saiban  to 
Sawakin  ;  from  Jedda  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Sawakin  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Zeila  to 
Gujarat  ;  from  Berbra  to  Gujarat  ;  from  Kishin  to  the  south  Arabian 
coast  of  Gujarat  ;  from  Khalafat  to  Gujarat  ;  from  Zufar  to  Gujarat  ; 
from  Kalahat  to  Gujarat ;  from  Muscat  to  Gujarat,  Konkan  and  Malabar ; 
from  ‘Aden  to  Malabar  ;  from  ‘Aden  to  Hormuz  ;  from  Ras  al-Hadd  to 
Daibal  ;  from  Diu  to  Mashqas,  from  Diu  to  Shi  hr  and  ‘Aden  ;  from 
Maha’im  (Bombay)  and  Shavl  (the  Chaul)  and  the  vicinity  to  the  Arabian 
coast  ;  from  Diu  to  the  Maladives,  from  Daibal  (Sind)  to  the  Maladives  ; 
from  Diu  to  Muscat  and  Hormuz  ;  from  Cambay  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Goa 
Sindabur  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Honer  and  Badkata  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Calicut  to 
Guardafui  ;  from  Diu  to  Malacca  ;  from  Diu  to  Bengal,  i.e.,  Chittagong  ; 
from  Malacca  to  ‘Aden  ;  from  Chittagong  to  the  Arabian  coast.  In  con¬ 
clusion  the  author  enumerates  ten  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  sailors. 

4.  >I;J|  „.*JI  j  ^UJ|  £-lrll  ;  This  work  is  divided  into  an 

introduction  and  seven  chapters  and  a  conclusion.  The  introduction  deals 
with  the  principles  of  astronomy  and  astrology  adopted  and  followed  by 
the  author.  Chapter  I  deals  with  the  sea-routes  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
Makran,  Sind,  Gujarat,  Konkan,  Tulwan,  Malabar  ;  on  the  Somali  coast 
and  the  east  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  east  coast  of  India,  Bengal  and  Siam,  and 
of  Malacca  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Indo-China  and 
Western  China.  Chapter  II  deals  with  the  latitude  of  the  ports  on  known 
and  inhabited  coasts.  Chapter  III  contains  a  description  of  the  coasts  of 
the  large  known  inhabited  islands.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  distances 
between  Arabia  and  Western  India,  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  certain  ports  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  Bali.  Chapter 
V  deals  with  the  wind,  cyclones,  and  dangers  to  which  ships  are  exposed. 
Chapter  VI  treats  of  the  landings  and  land-marks  of  western  India,  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Chapter  VII  deals  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  and  moon  into  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  conclusion 
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contains  the  following  detailed  itineraries  ;  from  Diu  to  Malacca,  from 
Malacca  to  the  Maladives,  from  Di  j  to  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  and  back 
to  Martaban  and  Tennaserim  and  to  Bengal. 

Excellent  manuscripts  of  Sulaiman’s  two  books  -* I  j  ;-uJi 
and  ^  j  ^UJ|  £.lrl|  dated  1007  A.H.  are  to  be  found  in  the 

Library  of  Islamia  College,  Peshawar  ( vide  Catalogue  of  the  Library, 
p.  371  and  No.  1935)-  The  name  of  is  found  in  Chalpl’s 

OjdiJI  also.1 

Besides  the  Arab  navigators,  the  Turks  and  the  Indians  also  derived 
benefit  from  the  works  of  Ibn-Majid  and  Sulaiman.  The  Turkish  Admiral 
Sidi  ‘All,  who  came  along  with  the  Turkish  fleet  to  fight  against  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  coasts  of  Gujarat  at  the  time  of 
Humayun  and  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  wrote  a  standard  book  on  the 
art  of  Turkish  navigation  entitled  Muhit.  He  has  fully  utilized  the  works  of 
Ibn-Majid  and  Sulaiman  Mahri  and  has  appreciated  their  knowledge  and 
merit  in  the  introduction  of  his  book.  Muhit  has  been  translated  into  many 
European  languages. 

In  the  library  of  the  Jami'  Masjid  of  Bombay  there  are  two  books  on  the 
art  of  navigation  written  in  Sindhi.  The  first  book  is  an  explanatory  note 
on  some  Arabic  work,  and  the  pages  in  the  beginning  are  damaged.  It  has 
here  and  there  Arabic  phrases  and  headlines,  for  example  ^ 

and  AM  ■**;  There arealso  Persian 

sentences  here  and  there.  Every  headline  begins  with  the  word 
written  in  red  ink.  In  one  place  there  is  a  reference  to  Mu'allim  Sulai¬ 
man  in  the  following  words,  oW-.  J_y  t*-***.  The  names  of  islands 
and  their  respective  distances  are  described  in  this  book,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  1084  A.H.  The  other  book  is  written  in  mixed 
Persian  and  Sindhi.  It  is  complete  and  exhaustive. 

The  manuscript  was  written  by  a  Mussalman  mariner  of  the  fourth 
century  A.H.  named  Mu'allim  Enayat  bin  Mu'allim  Shaikh  Dako.  The 
MS.  concludes. 

,  at*  o  Jr*" 5 ^  G  ^A*'*  Cji  Vfr  _/*— *2-3-  j>,  ^  }  *CJ Is 

The  year  is  not  written  but  the  perusal  of  the  book  shows  that  it  was 
written  in  1196  A.H.  Inserted  in  the  book  there  is  some  diary  also. 

i.  I  have  translated  this  part  of  the  author’s  article  with  the  help  of  the  articles  contributed  to  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Islam  on  "  Shihab  al-Din  Ahmad  bin  Madjid  "  and  "  Sulaiman  al  Mahri.”  The  writer 
of  the  article  "  Shihab  al-Din  Ahmad  *'  says  that  he  was  the  author  of  thirty-two  treatises,  while  according 
to  the  contributor  of  the  latter  article,  Sulaiman  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise,  J  j>*^!  £  /• 

xrc  j  in  the  introduction  of  which  he  says,  ”  I  have  extracted  the  substance  of  this  book  from 
different  sciences,  and  collected  the  contents  by  borrowing  from  my  own  works  and  those  of  my  brethren 
cf  the  brotherhood  of  sailing-masters.  M — Translator. 
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All  the  above  books  deal  with  the  islands  and  coasts  lying  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  India  and  China.  In  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  the  most  popular  book  is  written  in  Turkish  by  the  famous 
Admiral  Peri  bin  liaji  Muhammad  (926  A.H.).  In  this  book  he  has  given 
accounts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its  islands,  routes  and  harbours, 
along  with  maps.  After  writing  this  book  in  1030  A.H.  he  presented  it  to 
Sultan  Sulaiman  the  First.  At  the  beginning  of  it  he  describes  the  maps  of 
the  world  as  well  as  principles  and  regulations  of  the  sailors  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadav!  . 

( Concluded ). 


THE  HISTORICAL  VALUE  OF  DlWAN-I-SALMAN 


MAS'OD  bin  Sa'd  bin  Salman  was  a  well-known  poet.1  His  father 
served  the  Ghaznivites  for  sixty  years  and  received  a  large  estate 
in  Hind  from  them.  Mas'ud  resided  on  his  father’s  estate  in 
Hindustan.  He  had  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  two  sisters.  The  slave  Bu-Nasr 
appointed  him  to  a  command  like  other  naibs.  Mas'ud  fought  bravely 
with  the  enemy  though  he  had  not  the  means  and  appliances.  It  appears 
that  somebody  reported  to  the  Sultan  Ibrahim  that  Mas'ud  was  not  faithful 
to  him.  So  the  Sultan  threw  him  into  a  prison  in  the  fort  of  Nal  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  There  Mas'ud  composed  some  pathetic  poems  appealing 
to  the  Ghaznivites  for  his  release.  The  poems  also  refer  to  some  of  the 
military  achievements  of  Ibrahim  and  his  two  sons  Mahmud  Shah  and 
Mas'ud.  The  poet  suffered  imprisonment  for  more  than  nineteen  years, 
and  died  in  A.H.  525/A. D.  1131.  According  to  some  he  died  in  A.H. 
520/A.D.1126. 

As  regards  the  military  achievements  of  Ibrahim,  the  poet  narrates 
that  the  king  conquered  Tabarhinda,  modern  Sarhind  in  Patiala  State. 
He  attacked  Burla,  modern  Burya  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  Ambala  District. 
Its  chief  ‘Udu  was  defeated  and  drowned  in  the  river  with  his  army. 

Ibrahim  led  an  army  from  Dhangan  to  Jalandhar.  When  he  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  on  conquest  there,  he  received  information  that  at 
Dhangan  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  foot-soldiers  under  their  chief  Salr 
Sambra  were  ready  to  oppose  him.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  that  place 
in  the  company  of  his  general  Bu-Nasr  Pars!.  At  his  approach  Salr 
Sambra  fled  to  the  river  Rawa  (Ravi)  where  he  was  drowned. 

One  morning  the  poet  Salman  heard  that  Ibrahim  had  appointed 
Saif-ud-dawal  Mahmud  Shah,  governor  of  Hind  in  A.H.  469/A. D.  1076. 
Mahmud  Shah  with  forty  thousand  cavalry  besieged  the  fort  of  Agra. 
Jaipal  was  the  Amir  of  Agra.  His  soldiers  with  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  and 
sword  bravely  defended  the  walls  of  the  fort,  riveted  together  by  iron 
nails.  They  discharged  stones  from  the  mangonels,  and  threw  fires  from 
the  battlements.  The  battle  continued  for  several  days,  but  eventually 
Mahmud  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fort.  “  Now  do  the  kings  from  all 
quarters  send  their  presents,  viz.,  red  gold  and  files  of  male  elephants,” 

1.  Dfwdtl-iSalmSn,  edited  by  Abu-l'Qu5sim  Akbvanl,  1879  ;  Elliot,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  518. 
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to  the  victor.  Mahmud  made  stables  at  Kanauj  for  these  elephants,  and 
appointed  Chand  Ral  to  take  charge  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  his  military  expedition  Mahmud  Shah  reached  Ujjain. 
Malwa  trembled  and  fled  from  him.  Mahmud  also  advanced  towards 
Kalinjar. 

Salman  next  gives  an  account  of  the  military  achievements  of  ‘  Aia-ud- 
dawla  Mas'ud.  Mas'ud  declared  a  holy  war  against  Hindustan.  Kanauj 
was  the  capital  of  Hind.  The  treasures  of  Hind  were  collected  in  it.  At 
this  time  Malhl1  was  the  chief  of  this  country.  He  took  possession  of 
this  country  by  force.  He  had  soldiers,  wealth,  elephants,  and  arms. 
The  Muslim  army  took  Malhi  prisoner,  placed,  chains  on  his  feet  and  a 
collar  on  his  neck,  and  carried  him  into  the  presence  of  Mas'ud.  Malhi 
purchased  his  release  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  above  historical  information  supplied  by  the  Diwdn  of  Salman 
has  been  ignored  by  modern  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Yamini  dynasty 
of  Ghazni.2  But  a  critical  analysis  of  all  of  them  shows  that  their  value 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Great  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  annexed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Punjab  to  his  kingdom.  After  his  death  in  A.D.  1030  the  throne  of 
Ghazni  was  occupied  in  succession  by  (Mas'ud  I),  Muhammad,  Maudud, 
Mas'ud  II,  ‘Alt  ‘Abu’l-Hasan,  ‘Abd-ur-Rashid,  Farrukhzad,  and  Ibra¬ 
him.  Ibrahim  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  1059,  and  closed  his  reign  in 
A.D.  1099.3  He  had  thirty-six  sons,  of  whom  Saif  ud-Dawla  Mahmud 
was  the  eldest  and  Mas'ud  was  the  twenty-third.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  Mas'ud  III,  who  ruled  from  A.D.  1099  to  A.D.  1115.4  It  is 
obvious  that  Ibrahim,  Mahmud,  and  Mas'ud,  mentioned  in  the  Diwdn  of 
Salman,  are  respectively  identical  with  IbrShim  and  his  two  sons  Mahmud 
and  Mas'ud,  referred  to  by  Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri.  According  to  Salman, 
Ibrahim  appointed  Mahmud  governor  of  Hind  in  A.D.  1076. 

Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri 6  relates  that  during  the  reign  of  Mas'ud  III  “  Hajib, 
Tugha  Tigln  crossed  the  river  Gang,  in  order  to  carry  on  holy  war  in 
Hindustan,  and  penetrated  to  a  place  where,  except  Sultan  Mahmud,  no 
one  had  reached  so  far  with  an  army  before.”  So  Salman’s  statement 
about  Mas'ud’s  declaration  of  the  holy  war  against  Hindustan  finds 
corroboration  in  the  Tabaqdt-i-Na?iri.  At  the  time  when  Mahmud 
invaded  Ujjain,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  the  country  was  ruled  by  the 
Paramara  dynasty.  Mahmud’s  contemporary  kings  of  this  dynasty  were 
Udayaditya,  Laksmadeva,  Jagaddeva,  and  Naravarman.6  Curiously 
enough  the  Nagpur  inscription  of  Naravarman,  dated  A.D.  1104,  reports 

1. 

2.  Cambridge  History  of  IndiatV ol.  Ill,  pp.  33-34 ;  Iswari  Prasad,  A  Short  History  of  the  Moslem  Rule  in 
India . 

3.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol,  Ill,  p.  35, 

4.  Raverty,  Tabaq&t~i~Nd$irt,  pp.  104,  105,  fn.  6. 

5.  Ibid . 

6.  Author’s  History  of  the  Paramara  Dynasty,  pp.13 1-163.  - 
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that  Laksmadeva  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Turuskas  (Muslims).1  This 
invasion  of  the  Muslims  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  led  by  Mahmud 
against  Ujjain,  mentioned  by  Salman.  Laksmadeva  ruled  some  time 
between  A.D.  1088  and  A.D.  1094.  This  will  give  us  an  idea  about  the 
date  of  Mahmud's  invasion  of  Ujjain.  In  these  circumstances  Salman’s 
historical  references  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  his  imagination. 
If  they  are  critically  studied  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  contemporary 
Indian  records  they  throw  interesting  light  on  the  history  of  the  Yamlnl 
dynasty  of  Ghazni  and  its  relation  with  the  kings  of  Kanauj. 

The  epigraphic  records  disclose  that,  some  time  after  the  fall  of  the 
Pratiharas,  Kanauj  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  chief  of  the  Rastrakuta 
dynasty  named  Gopala.2  The  kings  of  this  Rastrakuta  dynasty  were  rulers 
of  the  Pancala  country,  which  extended  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Cam- 
bal  river.  Their  capital  seems  to  have  been  Vodamayuta,  modern  Budaun, 
in  the  United  Provinces,  which  is  described  in  their  inscription  as  the 
ornament  of  the  Pancala  country.3  It  is  evident  that  Agra  was  also  situated 
in  this  country  of  Pancala.  From  these  notices  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Jaipal,  the  king  of  Agra,  who,  according  to  Salman,  was  an  adversary  of 
Mahmud,  was  identical  with  the  Rastrakuta  Gopala.  It  is  significant  that 
Mahmud’s  victory  over  Jaipal  or  Gopala  made  him  the  ruler  not  only  of 
Agra  but  also  of  Kanauj. 

Subsequent  to  the  rule  of  Gopala  a  Gahadavala  dynasty  held  sway 
over  Kanauj  for  more  than  a  century.  Mahicandra  or  Mahitala,  the 
founder  of  this  dynasty,  ruled  somewhere  in  the  United  Provinces  as  a 
petty  chief.4  As  regards  his  son  and  successor  Candra  the  Basahi  plate,5 
dated  A.D.  1104,  states  that  “in  the  lineage  named  Gahadavala  there 
was  a  victorious  king,  the  son  of  Mahl(t)ala,  named  Car.dradeva,  who, 
when  on  the  death  of  king  Bhbja  and  king  Kama  the  world  became 
troubled,  came  to  the  rescue  and  became  king  and  established  his  capital 
at  Kanyakubja.”  No  scholar  has  hitherto  made  any  attempt  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  trouble  referred  to  by  the  Basahi  plate  that  agitated  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  India  during  this  period.  The  most  powerful 
among  the  kings  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century 
A.D.  were  the  Paramara  Laksmadeva,  Kalacuri  Yasahkarna,  Candella 
Kirtivarman,  Calukya  Kama,  Pala  Ramapala,  Calukya  Vikramaditya  VI, 
and  the  Cola  Kulottunga  I.  Evidence  is  not  available  to  prove  that  North¬ 
ern  India,  in  which  Kanauj  is  situated,  ever  fell  a  prey  to  disorder  as  the 
result  of  the  plundering  expedition  launched  by  any  of  these  kings. 
Salman’s  account,  however,  helps  us  to  solve  this  problem. 

Candradeva  was  a  contemporary  of  Mahmud.  Hence  Cand  Rai,  who 
was  appointed  by  Mahmud  to  take  charge  of  the  stables  of  the  elephants 

1.  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  II,  p.  188. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1925,  p.  105. 

3.  Epigraphia  Indica ,  Vol.  I,  p.  61  ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography,  p.  41, 

4.  Indian  Antiquary ,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  17. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  103. 
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at  Kanauj,  was  in  ail  probability  this  Candradeva.  Candradeva  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Muslims  apparently  in  order  to  gain 
some  political  advantage.  It  may  be  suggested  here  that  the  anarchy 
that  broke  out  in  Northern  India,  referred  to  by  the  Basahi  plate,  was 
caused  by  Mahmud’s  invasion  of  the  United  Provinces,  Malwa,  and 
Bundlekhand.  When  the  Muslim  army  withdrew  to  the  Punjab,  leaving 
the  kingdom  of  Kanauj  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  disorder,  Candradeva 
availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  and  captured  the  imperial  city.  Kanauj, 
to  which  he  transferred  his  capital,  was  brought  under  his  authority  some¬ 
time  before  A.D.  1090. 

If  my  suggestion  about  the  cause  of  the  breaking  out  of  anarchy  in 
Northern  India  proves  to  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  both  Bhoja  and  Kama 
were  instrumental  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  Muslims  into  the  heart 
of  Northern  India.  Bhoja  is  identical  with  the  Paramara  king  of  this  name, 
who  ruled  from  A.D.  1000  to  1055.  Kama  is  evidently  the  Kalacuri 
Laksmikarna,  who  occupied  his  throne  from  A.D.  1042  to  A.D.  1070. 
As  for  the  Paramara  Bhoja  it  is  known  that  he  helped  the  Raja  of  Delhi 
to  drive  out  the  Muslims  from  the  eastern  Punjab  for  some  time.1  Though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  conflict  of  Kama  with  the  Muslims, 
epigraphic  records  prove  that  the  king  overran  the  eastern  Punjab,  and 
reached  the  Kangra  valley  in  the  course  of  his  conquests.2 

The  Gahadavala  Candradeva  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Madanacandra  also  known  as  Madanapala,  who  ruled  between  the 
years  A.D.  1100  and  A.D.  1114.  He  is  obviously  identical  with  Malhl, 
the  king  of  Kanauj,  who  was  an  adversary  ofMas'ud  III.3  Four  inscriptions 
of  his  reign  are  known.  Their  dates  range  from  A.D.  1104  to  A.D.  1109.4 
Three  of  them  were  issued  by  the  Maharajaputra  (son  of  the  great  king) 
Govindacandra,  and  one  of  them  by  the  queen  of  Madanacandra.  Of 
these  four  inscriptions  the  Rahan  grant5  deserves  our  special  attention. 
It  draws  the  genealogy  of  the  Gahadavala  dynasty  from  Mahltala  to 
Govindacandra,  and  states  that  the  last  mentioned  prince  defeated  an 
elephant  force  from  Gauda,  and  by  the  play  of  his  matchless  fighting  made 
the  Hammira  (i.e.,  the  chief  of  the  Muslims)  lay  aside  his  enmity.  It 
further  reports  that  during  the  reign  of  Madanapala  the  Maharajaputra 
Govindacandra  issued  commands  and  informed  the  chiefs,  queens, 
counsellors,  chaplains,  ministers,  keepers  of  records,  treasurers,  com- 


1.  Author's  History  of  the  Paramara  Dynasty,  p.  ioi. 

2.  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  II,  p,  15. 

3.  N.  B.  Sanyal  ( Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1925,  p.  105)  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Ray  (Dynastic 
History  of  Northern  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  514)  suggest  that  Malhl  is  identical  with  the  Rastrakitya  MadanapSla, 
•on  of  GopJla,  who  was  ruling  in  A.D.  1 119.  But  the  Ra$trak£ita  Madanapala  could  not  have  ruled  in 
Kanauj  so  long  as  the  G  aha  davit  las  were  there. 

4.  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  101  ;  Epigraphia  Indica ,  Vol.  II,  p.  358  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1896,  p.  787  ;  Indian  Antiquary  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  18. 

5.  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  18. 
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ft  is  clear  from  the  above  statements  that  the  Rahan  grant  does  not 
follow  the  conventions  generally  observed  by  the  records  of  the  early 
period.  I  he  early  records  describe  the  military  achievements  of  the 
subordinates  as  the  achievements  of  the  reigning  king.  Commands  are 
issued  through  them  to  the  officers  by  the  king  himself.  Kielhorn1  tried 
to  solve  one  of  the  anomalies  in  the  Rahan  grant  by  suggesting  that  Govinda- 
candra  issued  commands  "apparently  acting  on  behalf  of  his  father." 
rregu  arities  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Madanapala  have  also 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Ray.  He  remarks  that2—"  It  is  rather  curious 
that  amongst  the  records  so  far  discovered  of  Madanapala’s  reign  no 
inscription  has  been  found  recording  a  grant  by  the  king  himself.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  the  grants  of  his  successors  he  is  always  given 
only  vague  praise,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  his  reign  was  dominated 
by  the  masterful  personality  of  his  son  Govindacandra,  who  was  probably 
already  a  powerful  influence  in  the  administration  when  his  grandfather 
died,  c.  A. D.  1100.  Not  only  were  three  out  of  the  four  grants  practically 
issued  by  him,  but  the  credit  for  all  victories  during  his  father’s  reign, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  facts,  is  given  to  this  prince." 

But  the  correct  answer  to  the  question  why  Govindacandra  acted 
almost  like  a  king  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Madanacandra,  is 
supplied  by  the  Salman’s  account.  It  reports  that  Malhl  or  Madanacandra 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Muslims.  He  had  obviously  to  remain  in  the 
prison  of  Mas  ud  III  for  some  time,  till  his  release  was  purchased  by 
Govindacandra. 


The  results  of  the  study  of  Salman’s  account  as  compared  with  the 
other  contemporary  records  may  be  summarised  in  the  following  way. 
Mahmud  Shah,  son  of  Ibrahim,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj  by 
defeating  the  Rastrakuta  Gopala  some  time  before  A.D.  1090.  In  his 
expedition  against  Kanauj,  he  secured  the  service  of  a  chief  named  Cand 
Rai,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Gahadavala  Candradeva.  Mahmud 
next  proceeded  southward  and  attacked  Malwa.  He  won  some  temporary 
victory  there.  But  he  was  eventually  repulsed  by  the  Paramara  Laksma- 
deva,  king  of  Malwa.  The  Muslim  general  also  invaded  Kalinjar,  which 
was  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Candella  Kirtivarman.  As  soon  as  he 
withdrew  to  the  Punjab,  there  was  anarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj. 
Candradeva  took  advantage  of  this  situation,  and  captured  the  imperial 
city.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madanacandra.  Madanacandra  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Muslims.  During  the  period  of  his  captivity  his  son 
Govindacandra  carried  on  the  work  of  administration  on  his  behalf. 
Subsequently  Govindacandra  purchased  his  father’s  release  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom. 


1.  Indian  Antiquary ,  VoL  XVIII,  p.  15. 

2.  Dynastic  History  of  Northern  India ,  Vol.  I,  p.  5*3*  Gahadavilas. 
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The  above  remarks  show  that  some  of  the  intricate  problems  in  the 
history  of  Northern  India  during  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries 
A.D.,  which  have  not  been  properly  explained  by  modern  scholars,  find 
their  solution  in  the  account  of  Salman.  Hence  the  Diivan  of  Salman 
should  be  accepted  as  a  record  of  great  historical  importance.  There  can¬ 
not  be  any  doubt  that  Salman’s  statements  about  Ibrahim’s  conquests  of 
Tabarhinda,  Burla,  Jalandhar,  and  Dhangan  are  authentic,  though  they 
-cannot  be  verified  by  any  other  evidence. 

D.  C.  Ganguly. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  SA'ID  NAMA,  A  HISTORY  OF 
SA-ADAT  ALLAH  KHAN,  RULER  OF  THE 

CARNATIC 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  historical  role  of  the  Carnatic  as  a  vassal  state  of  Southern  India, 
owning  allegiance  to  the  Mughal  emperor  of  Delhi  is  possibly  as 
illustrious  and  illuminating  as  that  of  which  any  other  vassal  state 
within  the  confines  of  the  far-flung  Mughal  empire  can  boast.  After 
annexation  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  vast  empire,  the  Carnatic  identified 
herself  with  the  well-known  vicissitudes  of  Mughal  fortunes  in  the 
Deccan  with  unflagging  loyalty,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  those  ups  and  downs 
with  a  gallantry  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  Mughal  rule  in  the  later 
periods.  The  part  played  by  some  of  the  Carnatic  rulers,  in  consolidating 
the  Southern  outlines  and  keeping  the  imperial  standard  flying  in  the 
south,  constitutes  some  of  the  glorious  pages  of  Mughal  history  in  the 
land  of  the  indomitable  Marathas  and  provides  an  extremely  fascinating 
study.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  valuable  chapter  of  our  history  should 
remain  practically  shrouded  in  obscurity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  couched  in  a  language  no  longer  in  vogue, 
and,  are  not  generally  known  to  the  reading  public.  The  highly  valuable 
works  of  Dr.  S.  M.  H.  Nainar,  in  his  Madras  University  Islamic  Series, 
have  undoubtedly  gone  a  long  way  towards  illuminating  this  obscurity, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  requiring  patient  and  strenuous  re¬ 
searches  into  the  original  Persian1  sources.  With  a  view  to  stimulating 

i.  The  following  works  in  English  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  Carnatic  and  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  here  for  the  information  of  the  general  reader  : — 

(r)  Dodwell,  The  Diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai,  Tr.t  Vol.  IV.  (2)  Hamilton,  Description  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Adjacent  Countries,  Vol.  II,  Section,  Carnatic.  (3)  Orme,  A  History  of  the  Military  Transactions 
of  the  British  Nation  in  lndostan,  from  the  year  1745.  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Establishments  made  by  Mahomedan  Conquerors  in  Industan,  Vol.  I.  The  third  edition  ;  book  I-V, 
Carnatic,  pp.  I-395.  (4)  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson  (1858) — book  III. 
(5)  Venkatasami  Rao,  The  Tanjore  Manual.  (6)  K.R.  Subrahmanyam,  The  Mahratta  Rajahs  of  Tanjore . 
(7)  Walter  Elliot,  Coins  of  Southern  India  (1886) — Numismata  Orientalia.  (8)  S.  C.  Hill,  Orme 
Manuscripts— History  of  the  Carnatic  to  1749  by  Paupa  Brahmin.  (9)  C.  8.  Srinivasacharia’s  articles 
in  the  Journal  of  Indian  History,  Vol.  VII,  part  II,  etc.  (10)  G.  13.  Malleeson,  History  of  the  French  in  India . 
(11)  The  Restoration  of  the  King  of  Tanjore ,  Vols.  1  and  2.  (12)  Copies  of  Papers  Relative  to  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  Tanjore ,  Vols.  1  to  3,  printed  with  an  Appendix,  MDCCLXX. 
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such  researches,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  present  in  this  article  a  handy 
summary  of  one  such  rare  authority,  viz.,  SaidNama  by  JaswantRai,  and 
to  add  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  the  other  Persian  authorities  on  the 
Carnatic,  with  a  few  short  notes  on  them. 

“  Said  Nama  ”  (4-4lj‘  •Aa»-)  or  Waqai  Sa'adat  (oil*-  ^k'j)  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  history  of  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,1  the  ruler  of  the  Carnatic,2 
by  Jaswant  Rai,  poetically  surnamed  “  Munshi,”  son  of  Bhagwant  Rai, 
son  of  Sundardas,  son  of  Malik  Harldas,  was  completed  on  the  16th 
Ramadan,  A.H.  1136,  20th  June,  A.D.  1723.  As  far  as  I  know  only  three 
MSS.  copies  of  the  work  are  to  be  found  in  European  libraries  ;  namely 
one  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  vide  Rieu,  Cat.  of  Persian  MSS.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  331,  and  two  copies  in  the  India  Office  Library,  see  Ethe,  Cat.  India 
Office  Library,  nos.  500  and  2843.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  Mackenzie 
Collection  (Calcutta,  1828),  p.  382,  has  named  this  work  Sa'Id  Nama.  It 
has  138  foil. 

The  author  of  the  work  gives  some  account  of  his  family  in  the  intro¬ 
duction.  He  was  a  Munshi  by  profession,  and  hisfather,  a  native  of  Lahore, 
had  served  Purdil  Khan  in  the  same  capacity.  He  came  to  the  Carnatic  in 
A.H.  1 1 18,  A.D.  1706,  and  recited  a  Qasida  before  the  Nawab,  Sa'adat 
Allah  Khan,  which  he  had  composed  in  his  praise.  The  Nawab,  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  poem  and  took  the  poet  under  his  patronage.3  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  following  works  : — 

(1)  :  This  contains  lyrical  poems.  An  autograph  copy 

of  this  diwan,  written  in  A.H.  1124,  A.D.  17x2,  at  Sara  in  the  province  of 
Bijapur  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  see  Cat. 

1.  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan's  real  name  was  Muhammad  Sa'Id.  He  and  his  brother,  Ghuiam  ‘Ail,  came  from 
Konkan  and  presented  themselves  before  Aurangzeb.  Both  were  taken  into  service.  Muhammad  Sa'Id 
rose  from  a  very  low  position  to  the  rank  of  Mansabdar,  and  was  finally  given  the  title  of  Sa'adat  Allah 
Khan*  He  was  for  twenty  years  Na’ib  to  the  Na?im  in  the  subah  of  Arcot  and  for  five  years  acted  as 
Na?im.  He  died  according  to  the  Ma'&ihir  al-Umard  in  A.H.  1145,  A.D.  1732.  See  Burhan's  Tuzak-i- 
W did  ]ahi,  part  I,  pp.  64-68,  Tarikh  an-Nawayat,  p.  310  ;  Madthir  al-Umard,  Vol.  II,  p.  513. 

2.  Carnatic  means  the  portion  of  Southern  India  where  Kanarese  is  spoken.  It  was  originally  applied  to 
the  Hindu  Kingdom  of  Vijayanagar.  When  the  Muhammadans  conquered  the  kingdom  in  A.D.  1565 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  (A.H.  963-1014,  A.D.  1556-1605)  they  extended  the  name  further, 
south  and  applied  it  to  the  Nawabs  who  ruled  Arcot  where  the  language  is  not  Kanarese  but  Tamil. 
During  the  time  of  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur  Shah  I  (A.H.  1119-1124,  A.D.  1 707-1 71 2)  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic  was  Nawab  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan  (A.H.  1122*1145,  A.D.  1710-1732).  He  was  succeeded  by  Dtist 
All,  his  nephew,  who  ruled  there  from  A.H.  1145-1153,  A.D.  1732-1740.  §afdar  'All,  the  son  of  DOst 
All,  and  Muhammad  Sa'Id,  son  of  Safdar  'All,  remained  as  NawSbs  of  the  Carnatic  from  A.H.  1153-1156, 
A.D.  1740-1743.  In  A.H.  1157,  A.D.  1744,  Anwar  ad-Dln,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  became  NawSb  of  the 
Carnatic  and  after  his  death  in  A.H.  1162,  A.D.  1749,  his  son  Muhammad  ‘All  WSla  J&h  sat  on  the 
Gaddi  with  the  assistance  of*  the  English.  His  descendants  ruled  there  and  the  present  NawSb  of  Arcot, 
Prince  Sir  Qhulam  Muhammad ‘All,  Khan  Bahadur,  G.C.I.E.,  belongs  to  that  royal  house  and  is  the 
premier  Muhammadan  nobleman  of  Southern  India. 

3.  Bibliography: — Autobiography  at  the  beginning  of  Sa'id  Nama  ;  Sprenger,  Cat.  of  Oudh  MSS.t  p.  507; 
Rieu,  Cat.  British  Museum,  Vol.  I,  p.  331  ;  and  Eth£,  Cat.  fndia  Office,  no.  500. 
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of  the  Society,  no.  830.  For  another  copy  see  Ethe,  no.  1685. 

(2)  :  A  popular  epic.  It  was  composed  in  A.H.  1140/ 
A.D.  1727.  For  copies  see  Ethe,  India  Office  Cat.,  no.  1695  and  Spren- 
ger,  Cat.,  pp.  507-508. 

(3)  >-*5“  :  This  is  probably  a  new  redac¬ 

tion  of  the  well-known  but  much  older  love-story  of  Saif  al-Mulk  and 
Bad!  ‘al- Jamal,  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights  in  a  Persian  adapta¬ 
tion.  For  the  old  Persian  adaptation  see  Rieu,  Vol.  II,  p.  764,  and,  Ethe 
Bodleian  Cat.,  no.  46i,Pertsch,  Berlin  Cat.  p.  996,  and  Ethe,  India  Office 
Cat.,  no.  788.  For  the  new  redaction  see  Ethe,  no.  500. 

(4)  D*  j  d'J  :  A  love-story  of  Lai  and  Hlra.  See  Ethe,  Cat. 

no.  500. 

Our  author  should  not  be  confounded  with  another  scholar  of  the  same 
name,  Munshl  Jaswant  Rai,  the  author  of  Gulshan-i-Bahdr,  a  collection  of 
letters.  See  Rieu,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  987.  He  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
‘Alamgir  II  (A.H.  1167-1173,  A.D.  1754-1759)  and  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Shah  ‘Al  am  II  (A.H.  1 173-1221,  A.D.  1759-1806). 


II. 

SA'ADAT  ALLAH  KHAN,  RULER  OF  THE  CARNATIC 

Chapter  I 

SA'ADAT  ALLAH  KHAN'S  ancestor  originally  hailed  from  Madina. 
It  was  in  the  year  810  A.H.,  A.D.  1407,  that  he  came  to  India  by  sea. 
Finally  he  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sultan  Ahmad  I  (A.H.  814-846., 
A.D.  1411-1443)  at  Ahmadabad  in  Gujrat  and  settled  there.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  leading  many  important  expeditions  and 
received  many  honours. 

Later,  when  Muzaffar  Shah  III.  (A.H.  965-980,  A.D.  1557-1572)  the 
king  of  Gujrat  was  defeated  by  Akbar,  one  of  descendants  of  the  emigrant 
entered  the  service  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  ruler  of  Dawlatabad  and 
Ahmadnagar,  and  was  appointed  to  a  very  high  post  in  Konkan. 

Seven  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  Shah  Jahan,  sent 
an  army  under  Mahabat  Khan  to  seize  Dawlatabad.  This  expedition  was 
crowned  with  success.  Sultan  Muhammad  (A.H.  1035-1070,  A.D.  1626- 
1660)  who  was  then  the  king  of  Bijapur  appointed  HajI  Sa‘id  as  the 
commander  of  the  army.  After  his  death  great  honours  were  conferred 
upon  his  sister’s  son,  Mulla  Ahmad,  for  his  versatility,  experience  and 
wisdom.  During  this  period  Bidar  was  besieged  by  Aurangzeb,  who  was 
then  a  Shahzada.  Mulla  Ahmad  was  sent  with  an  army  for  the  relief  of 
Bidar,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Mughuls,  and  returned  to  Bijapur.  Later 
on,  he  was  sent,  along  with  Bahlul  Man,  ‘Abd  ar-Rahim  and  Sahu,  the 
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father  of  Sivajl,  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  Zamindar  of  Tanjore  and  other 
Zamlndars  of  Bijapur  and  the  Carnatic.  Having  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  this  expedition,  he  returned  victorious  to  Bljapur  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  sole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Simultaneously,  his  younger  brother  Mulla  Yahya,  who  supported  the 
Mughal  cause,  joined  Amir  al-Umara  Sha’ista  Khan  and  accompanied  by 
the  latter  presented  himself  before  the  Mughal  emperor  and  was  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  Yak  hazari,  the  command  of  one  thousand  horse, 
and  received  a  horse  and  a  sword  as  presents. 

After  this,  Mulla  Yahya  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  500  horse 
more  under  Raja  Jungama  and  was  sent  to  the  Deccan.  The  said  Raja 
captured  Sivajl  and  his  son  and  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Aurangzeb. 
Sultan  ‘All  ‘Adil  Shah  (A.H.  1070-1097,  A.D.  1660-1686)  was  the  king  of 
Bijapur  at  that  time.  Alarmed  at  the  Raja’s  approach,  he  sent  Mulla 
Ahmad  with  accommodating  terms.  He  was  favourably  received  and 
delivered  ‘Adil’s  letter  to  the  Raja  which  invited  him  to  Bijapur.  The 
Raja  was  instructed  to  seduce  Mulla  Ahmad  and  Mir  Jumla,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan  in  their  hands.  Although  he 
tried  his  utmost  to  accomplish  this  feat,  he  failed. 

‘ Adil  Shah,  knowing  that  the  Raja  had  letters  in  his  possession  which 
invested  him  with  the  Wizarat  and  also  orders  to  all  the  Subadars  and 
Faujdars  of  the  Deccan  to  acknowledge  his  invested  authority,  thought 
it  best  to  comply  with  the  Raja’s  demands  and  sent  him  2,50,000  rupees 
along  with  other  presents  to  the  Mughal  emperor.  On  his  return  to 
Ahmadnagar  after  this  success,  Mulla  Ahmad  died. 

The  Raja  thinking  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity,  immediately  renewed 
the  war  and  marched  towards  Bljapur  :  ‘Adil  then  appointed  Shirza  Khan, 
a  servant  of  Mulla  Ahmad  to  the  command  of  his  army.  When  this  army 
marched  against  the  Raja,  he  saw  it  advisable  to  fall  back. 

The  king  ‘Adil,  grieved  at  the  loss  of  Mulla  Ahmad,  appointed  his 
son  Muhammad  Asad  to  the  command  of  1,500  and  his  second  son  was 
given  the  title  of  Sarfaraz  Khan  ar.d  made  commander  of  1,500.  Mulla 
Yahya  became  Yahya  Khan  under  Aurangzeb.  He  accompanied  Mahabat 
Khan  to  the  Deccan  when  the  latter  was  made  the  Subadar.  Afterwards, 
when  Mahabat  was  succeeded  by  Khan  Jahan  Bahadur,  Yahya  Khan  was 
appointed  Faujdar  of  the  army  which  was  sent  against  Sivajl  and  was 
granted  the  title  of  Mukhlis  Khan.  He  was  six  years  on  this  expedition 
and  other  employments,  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  management  of 
Ramgir  in  Bldar  during  the  time  of  Dilawar  Khan,  the  Subadar  of  the 
Deccan.  Hereafter  he  died.  Upon  the  death  of  Mukhlis  Khan.  Ghulam 
‘All,  who  was  the  brother  of  Mukhlis  Khan,  was  appointed  to  command 
an  expedition  to  Cottala.  ‘Abd  al-Qadir,  a  relation  of  Mukhlis  Khan  also 
accompanied  him.  Both  of  them  were  able  to  reduce  Cottala  to  surrender. 
Upon  this  success,  Ghulam  ‘All  was  promoted  to  a  Khanship  and  ‘Abd 
al-Qadir  became  a  Qila‘dar  and  they  held  these  exalted  ranks  till  their 
deaths. 
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Sa'adat  Allah  Khan  married  the  daughter  of  the  sister  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Mukhlis  Khan  on  the  15th  of  Rajab  1002  Hijra  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir.  (A.H.  1069-1118,  A.D.  1659-1707). 
He  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Amanat  Khan.  Diwan  of  the  Suba 
of  the  Deccan,  the  appointment  of  the  Imamat  and  Faujdari  of  Ramglr. 
Sultan  ‘Abdallah,  king  of  Hyderabad,  had  given  Ramglr  as  dowry  in  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  since  then  it  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Suba  of  Bidar.  Sa'adat  Allah  had  been  there  only  a  few 
months  when  an  army  of  Marathas  under  Dhanna,  Santa  and  Hamen 
with  an  army  of  about  30,000  or  40,000  men  overran  the  place.  Ultimately, 
they  raised  the  siege  and  Saadat  Allah  returned  to  the  royal  court. 

He  was  appointed  an  emissary  by  Aurangzeb  to  learn  the  designs  of 
Dhu’l-Fiqar  Khan.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  said 
Khan  and  transmitted  despatches  of  his  designs  every  week  to  Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  siege  of  Gingee  went 
on  so  slowly.  He  therefore  sent  one,  Qutb  ad-Dln  Khan  to  learn  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  strength  of  the  forces  and  resources,  and  to  win  over  the 
Raja  to  his  side.  Upon  his  arrival  this  person  installed  himself  in  the 
favour  of  Ram  Raja  in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover  his  intentions.  He 
also  won  over  the  Raja’s  officers  to  his  side. 

Soon  after  this  the  said  Raja  came  to  hear  some  disconcerting  news, 
i.e.,  first,  of  the  approach  of  prince  Kam  Bakhsh  to  the  Deccan,  and  secondly, 
of  the  return  of  ‘Umdat  al-Mulk  Asad  Khan  to  the  Deccan,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army  to  conduct  the  said 
Raja  with  honour  and  safety  to  Vellore.  He  then  considered  that  the 
strength  of  his  own  garrison  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  and  thinking 
discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour  he  contemplated  escape. 

Accordingly,  he  set  off  at.  night  towards  the  jungle,  by  the  gate  of 
Raigarh  and,  through  the  assistance  of  Ram  Singh  Dawka,  whose  people 
held  some  scattered  strongholds  in  the  jungle,  he  was  able  to  escape  to 
Vellore  which  was  about  25  Kos  from  Gingee.  When  the  Mughal  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  received  this  news,  he  made  preparations  for  a  general 
attack  in  the  morning.  This  attack  was  led  by  himself  and  a  lew  noblemen 
like  Tamshid  Khan,  Da  ud  Khan,  Fa.itree  Rao  and  others. 

The  "forces  under  the  command  of  Khan  Bahadur  Asad  khan  and 
Da  ud  Khan  made  a  fierce  attack  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheegarh  and  hoisted 
the  imperial  flag  on  the  summit  of  Cheegarh  mountain.  Some  of  the 
Maratha  chiefs, 'impressed  by  the  Mughal  success,  went  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Mughals  while  the  rest  of  the  Marathas  either  took  to  flight  or 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Accounts  of  this  event  with  a 
golden  key  were  sent  to  Aurangzeb  and  the  fort  was  afterwards  called 

NUSutPpeace  in  the  Deccan  was  short-lived.  The  Marathas  began  to 
create  disorder  and  confusion  once  again.  Some  o  the  o  Uars  °rri - 
Carnatic  rebelled.  On  account  of  the  callous  negligence  of  Janashid  Khan 
and  Bahlul  Khan,  who  were  left  in  the  Carnatic  by  Dhu  1-Fiqar  Khan  as 
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his  lieutenants,  the  Carnatic  and  Amboor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Marathas.  Dhu'l  Fiqar  Khan  then  appointed  Da’ud  Khan  in  their  place 
as  the  commander,  and  instructed  him  to  make  peace  on  advantageous 
terms,  which  he  was  able  to  negotiate  successfully. 

While  engaged  in  the  Carnatic  expedition,  Da’ud  Khan  was  instructed 
by  Dhu’l-Fiqar  Khan  to  subjugate  the  Zamindar  of  Oug  and  AnantRoojee, 
Zamindar  of  Malaiwar,  who  had  been  subject  to  the  Carnatic  from  time 
immemorial.  At  first  he  wrote  to  them  and  invited  them  to  a  conference. 
They  were  able  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  Da’ud  Khan  for  some  time. 
Eventually  they  came  with  15,000  or  16,000  Marathas  and  DetrhanI 
horsemen  and  about  a  lakh  of  infantry,  and  encamped  at  Ardawi. 

On  the  second  day  they  came  to  visit  Da’ud  Khan  in  great  state. 
They  presented  some  elephants  to  Da’ud  Khan  and  returned  on  the 
following  day.  Da’ud  Khan  returned  the  visit  with  several  nobles  in  his 
suite.  By  frequent  visits  familiarity  and  mutual  confidence  grew  between 
them.  One  day  they  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  Da’ud  Khan’s  camp  and 
finding  him  asleep  wanted  to  carry  him  off  by  force  or  put  him  to  death. 
Fortunately  one  of  his  subordinate  officers  arrived  in  time  and  was  able 
to  rescue  Da'ud  Khan.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  design  they 
paid  another  similar  visit,  but  they,  along  with  some  of  their  attendants, 
were  killed  by  Da’ud  Khan  and  his  men.  After  this  Da’ud  Khan  marched 
to  Arcot,  and  captured  the  Carnatic  and  Amboor.  Dhu’l-Fiqar  Khan  also 
made  two  or  three  abortive  attempts  to  capture  Vellore.  After  returning 
from  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  Da’ud  Khan  decided  to  besiege  Vellore. 
It  was  on  the  1st  Jamad  II,  A.  H.  mi,  A.D.  1699,  that  he  put  this  plan 
into  execution.  In  this  campaign  he  was  assisted  by  Ibrahim  Khan. 
Zain  ad-Dln  Khan  and  Bangur  Nair,  son  of  Acham  Nair,  the  son  of  the 
principal  Zamindar  of  the  Carnatic,  who  had  assisted  Dhu’l-Fiqar  Khan 
in  his  conquest  of  Gingee. 

The  fort  of  Vellore  was  defended  by  Sankara  Mulhar.  The  provisions 
of  Vellore  being  exhausted  and  all  prospect  of  supply  being  cut  off, 
Sankara  Mulhar,  Ram  Raja’s  Qila’dar,  capitulated  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of 
Rabi‘1,  A.H.  1112,  A.D.  1700,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months  and  twenty- 
four  days,  synchronizing  with  the  46th  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb. 
Ghulam  ‘All  Khan  was,  therefore,  appointed  governor  of  Vellore. 

The  administration  of  Vellore  was  not  well  organized.  Deshmukhs, 
Deshpandes,  and  Kalkurnies  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  every  district  and  to  send  accounts  of  the  same.  Writers 
and  accountants  were  appointed  for  each  department.  Special  officers  were 
appointed  for  surveying  the  fields  of  every  Pargana  and  Amirs  and  Daroghas 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  tolls  received  from  day  to  day  and  transmit 
them  with  accounts  of  collection  charges  to  the  Daftar-i-Dlwani.  All 
duties  on  various  articles  of  trade  were  ascertained  and  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  appointed  to  collect  all  taxes. 

It  had  been  decided  to  march  against  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  after 
the  spring  to  collect  the  Pishkash  of  those  places,  but  soon  after,  intellig- 
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ence  was  received  that  Danjadoon  Marathas  had  arrived  in  Cuddapa 
and  had  taken  possession  of  Tanbul.  Da’ud  Khan  moved  towards  Cuddapa, 
the  Marathas  left  their  heavy  baggage  and  Da’ud  Khan  was  able  to 
recover  Cuddapa.  When  Da’ud  Khan  advanced  to  Tamarry,  Danjadoon 
took  to  flight,  although  he  commanded  a  force  of  40,000  or  50,000. 

The  death  of  Kifayat  Khan,  Dlwan  and  Faujdar  of  the  Carnatic, 
brought  Sa’adat  Allah  Khan  into  the  limelight.  One  Hindu  Rao  had 
taken  possession  of  Polligonda  and  Sa’adat  Allah  was  ordered  by  Aurang¬ 
zeb  to  recapture  it,  which  he  achieved  successfully.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Khan  and  appointed  Dlwan  and  Faujdar  of  the  Carnatic 
and  Diya  ad-Dln  Khan  was  summoned  from  the  Carnatic. 

Then  came  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  on  the  8th  Dhi’l-Oa'da.  A.H.  1118, 
A.D.  1707,  and  the  Deccan  was  thrown  into  chaos.  Prince  Kam  Bakhsh 
went  to  Bljapur  and  sent  Sa’adat  Allah  a  Khil’at  from  there  and  approved 
of  his  appointment  to  the  Carnatic. 

The  march  of  events  thereafter  took  a  different  turn.  Sa’adat  Allah 
went  to  Hyderabad  and  was  .introduced  to  the  presence  of  Muhammad 
Mu’azzam  Badshah  Shah  ‘Alam  Bahadur  Shah  I  (A.H.  1119-1124, 
A.D.  1707-1712),  who  had  imprisoned  Kam  Bakhsh.  Da’ud  Khan 
resigned  the  Subadari  of  the  Carnatic  in  expectation  of  a  higher  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  given  to  Sa’adat  Allah  who  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
also  received  the  Faujdarl  and  DlwanI  of  the  Carnatic  and  was  made  the 
receiver  of  the  tribute  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and  other  Zamindarls.  For 
this  he  promised  to  pay  the  sum  of  rupees  five  lakhs  to  the  treasury  and 
had  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  the  officials.  He  was  also  appointed  the 
Faujdar  and  Qila’dar  of  Seera  and  Baswapatam  which  had  before  belonged 
to  the  Carnatic. 

Some  of  the  Zamlndars  of  Seera,  particularly  Bramha  of  Chiteldoorg 
had  become  turbulent  and  refractory  for  some  time  past,  even  during  the 
time  of  Muhammad  Bldar  Bakht.  son  of  Aurangzeb,  Sa’adat  Allah 
resolved  to  chastise  them.  He  marched  against  them  and  when  he  had 
captured  some  forts,  Bramha  sent  a  secret  embassy  to  Lala  Dakhni  Ray 
to  bring  about  peace.  Peace  was  about  to  be  achieved  when  news  arrived 
of  the  appointment  of  Da’ud  Khan  to  the  Subadari  of  the  Deccan. 
Sa'adat  was  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  above-mentioned  five  lakhs. 
He  hastened  towards  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore  to  collect  the  Plshkash. 
although  ‘Abd  an-Nabl  had  already  been  sent  there  by  Da’ud  Khan,  the 
Subadar  of  the  Deccan,  for  the  above  purpose.  Sa’adat  Allah  was  for¬ 
tunately  able  to  collect  it  in  20  or  25  days  and  sent  it  to  Da’ud  Khan. 

After  this,  ‘Abd  an-Nabi,  the  brother  of  Bahlul  Khan,  who  was  one 
of  the  nobles  of  Bljapur,  was  appointed  Faujdar  of  Cuddapa,  which 
comprised  Balaghat  of  the  Carnatic,  and  Sa  adat  Allah  was  appointed 
Dlwan  and  Faujdar  of  Pa  In  Ghat,  which  comprised  Arcot.  He  was  also 
given  the  collectorship  of  the  Plshkash  of  the  two  Carnatics. 

About  this  time  news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  Marathas 
towards  Seera.  Dust’Ali  Khan,  the  governor  of  that  province,  took 
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the  field  against  them. 

Sa'adat  Allah  left  Lala  DakhnI  Ray  with  a  small  force  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  Pa’In  Ghat,  and  himself  advanced  to  Polliconda  in 
aid  of  Dust ‘All  Khan. 

The  Marathas  were  not  able  to  stand  in  action  against  him  in  the 
field  and  fled  on  his  arrival.  He  proceeded  unopposed  to  Seera.  While 
he  was  still  proceeding  in  his  triumphant  march,  Sayyid  Da’ud,  a  Zamindar 
of  Da'ud  Khan,  rebelled  in  the  Carnatic.  Lala  DakhnI  arrived  at  Carnatic 
from  Seera  ;  and  Sa'adat  Allah  immediately  set  out  to  collect  the  revenues 
of  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore.  At  Trinomallee  he  met  Conerie  Pandit  and 
Rodera  Pandit,  Vakils  for  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  and  accorded  them 
a  hearty  reception.  He  then  advanced  with  his  army  further  ahead  up  to 
Walandoor,  a  point  which  was  farther  than  any  that  the  Tahslldars  had 
been  to  since  the  first  subjugation  of  the  Zamindars.  Here  he  received 
information  that  Rustoorl  Ranga  Dalwl  or  Ourdhan  of  Trichinopoly 
with  five  or  six  thousand  cavalry  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  infantry  had 
encamped  at  Ootatoor.  In  the  morning,  the  Dalwi  was  presented  before 
Sa'adat  Allah  who  honoured  him  with  a  Khil'at,  etc.  The  second  day  a 
Vakil  arrived  from  Tanjore  with  an  equal  force  and  was  also  well  received 
by  him.  After  this,  Vakils  arrived  one  after  the  other  from  the  Zamindars 
and  Polligars  of  Oodar  Pollam,  Allianoor,  Taroor,  with  letters  and  presents. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  all  the  collections  were  made  and  Sa'adat  Allah 
returned  to  Arcot.  In  the  following  year  also  he  went  again  to  make 
collections,  but  the  Zamindars  were  refractory.  Orders  were  in  consequence 
given  to  Surujmim  Bakhshl  and  Shaikh  Muhammad  Darogha  of  the  Top- 
Khana  and  others  to  lay  the  country  waste.  At  this  all  agreed  to  pay  the 
stipulated  Plshkash.  and  Sa'adat  Allah  returned  to  Arcot. 

The  Zamindars  of  Mysore  had  ceased  to  pay  revenue  to  the  Subadar 
of  Bljapur  from  the  beginning  of  the  governorship  of  Qasim  Khan  and 
the  arrival  of  Muhammad  Bklar  Bakht  at  Bljapur.  The  officers  under 
Sa'adat  Allah  Khan  had  reported  to  the  kirg  that  the  Polligars  and 
Zamindars  of  that  province  had  become  disobedient  and  must  be  kept  under 
surveillance.  Farmans  were,  therefore,  issued  to  ‘Abd  an-Nabl, 
Dillr  Khan  and  Amin  Khan,  to  gather  together  their  forces  to  subjugate 
them.  In  obedience  to  this  order  on  the  25th  of  Rabi'  II,  in  the  third  year 
of  reign  of  Shah ‘Alam  Bahadur  Shah  I  (A.  H.  1119-1124,  A.D.  1707-1712), 
the  royal  standard  took  the  field  with  3,000  horses  and  5,000  Piyadas  , 
bent  on  collecting  the  Plshkash  from  Mysore.  Sa'adat  Allah  marched 
with  his  army  from  Arcot,  ‘Abd  an-Nabl  from  Cuddapa,  and  Amin  Khan 
from  Seera.  When  news  arrived  that  the  Dalwi  of  Mysore  had  marched 
with  10,000  cavalry  and  40,000  or  50,000  infantry  against  Amin  Khan, 
the  latter  was  advised  to  put  up  a  stubborn  fight.  A  fierce  fight  ensued 
in  which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides.  ‘Abd  an-Nabl  Khan  hearing  of 
this  proceeded  post  haste  from  Cuddapa  by  Cotacul  and  joined  Amin 
Khan.  Both  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  went  on  to  offer  battle  to  Dalwi. 
The  Dalwi  not  appearing,  'Abd  an-Nabl  returned  to  camp  and  wrote  to 
9* 
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him  to  comply  with  his  demands  without  delay.  The  Dalwi  proposed  to 
send  the  Pishkash  to  Bangalore.  The  two  Khans,  after  making  up  their 
differences,  sent  Shahbaz  Khan.  Ibrahim  Khan  and  Sayyid  Khan,  with 
1,500  cavalry,  to  observe  the  Dalwi’s  movements,  but  quarrelling  again 
they  separated  and  the  next  day  each  joined  Sa'adat  Allah.  The  Dalwi, 
knowing  the  state  of  affairs,  did  not  send  the  Pishkash  and  the  three  armies 
separated  ;  (Amin  Khan  to  Sura,  "Abd  an-Nabl  to  Cuddapa  and  Sa'adat 
Allah  to  Arcot).  After  this  the  Dalwi  sent  the  revenue  to  Arcot.  When 
accounts  of  Amin  Khan's  conduct  reached  the  imperial  court,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  governorship  of  Seera,  and  it  was  bestowed  upon 
Sayyid  Rustam  Khan  Bahadur.  Bijapuri  Chill  Nyg,  having  preserved 
his  independence  in  spite  of  all  the  orders  of  Dhu’l  Fiqar  Khan,  Da  ud 
Khan  and  others  reduced  to  subjection  all  the  country  extending  from 
Trichinopoly  to  Mylapur  and  laid  waste  Tirkaloor,  a  province  of  the 
Carnatic,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered  by  Saroop  Singh  Bandalla,  and 
placed  their  own  garrison  in  it.  On  the  20th  of  Dhi’l  Hijja  in  the  1st  year 
of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Farrukh  Siyar  (A.H.  1124-1131,  A.D.  1713- 
1719),  the  imperial  army  marched  against  Saroop  Singh.  A  detachment 
of  the  Karanals  with  1,000  hatchets,  500  men  with  chisels,  2,000  Baildars 
or  Caumautees,  went  ahead  as  a  vanguard  to  cut  the  jungle  and  clear  the 
roads,  while  Sa'adat  Allah  himself  advanced  with  3,000  cavalry  and  7,000 
infantry.  When  he  approached  the  Nyg’s  seat  of  residence  at  Chucree, 
Raushan  Beg  Khan  Bakhshi  of  the  Carnatic,  Lala  Dekhny  Ray,  Bungar 
Nyr,  Bakhshi  Soorejmen,  Sayyid  Khan.  Lai  Khan  and  other  Zamlndars  with 
a  train  of  artillery  attacked  the  barriers  and  sieged  the  country  for  3  months, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  the  soldiers  in  a  frantic  effort  scaled  the  walls  of  the 
fort  in  which  Chill’s  wife  and  children  were  living.  They  were  all  taken 
prisoners,  however,  and  put  to  death.  After  this  Sa'adat  Allah  returned 
to  Arcot,  and  all  the  Polligars  regularly  remitted  their  revenue  even 
without  the  former’s  having  had  to  appoint  Tahslldars  over  them  to 
collect  it,  as  had  been  done  before. 


Chapter  II 

SERINGAPATAM  was  a  dependency  of  the  Carnatic,  a  province  of 
Bijapur.  After  the  death  of  Shah  ‘Alam  Bahadur  Shah  I  and  the  troubles 
which  followed,  the  Zamindar  of  Mysore  gathered  a  large  army  and  invad¬ 
ed  the  Qasba  of  Chuck  Ballapur,  which  had  always  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Mughal  emperor,  and  laid  siege  to  its  fort  for  nearly 
twelve  months.  Sayyid  Rustam,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Seera,  was 
sent  to  Ballapur,  but  unable  to  withstand  the  large  army  of  Mysore,  he 
wrote  to  Nawab  Sa'adat  Allah  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  and  sought 
his  assistance.  Sa'adat  Allah  had  at  the  time  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  collect  the  Pishkash  due  from  the  revenue  of  Mysore.  Though 
he  had  only  recently  returned  from  an  expedition  against  Tanjore  and 
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Trichinopoly,  he  proceeded  immediately  in  spite  of  the  inclement,  weather 
towards  Serrapi  on  the  15th  of  Ramadan  in  A.H.  1124,  A.D.  1712. 
When  he  arrived  at  Dewanhulli,  the  Mysoreans  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated.  The  Zamindar  of  Ballapur  waited  on  Sa'adat  Allah.  The 
Zamindar  was  warmly  received  and  great  honours  were  conferred  upon 
him.  Sa'adat  Allah  halted  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  marched  against 
Seringapatam,  penetrating  further  than  the  imperial  armies  had  ever  been 
before.  He  waited  for  a  week  in  the  vain  expectation  that  the  Zamindar 
would  come  to  terms  and  then  marched  against  Shewagunga,  a  famous 
place  of  worship  which  yielded  a  lakh  annually  to  the  Mysore  government. 
It  was  soon  taken  by  assault.  When  the  Zamindar  heard  of  this,  he  col¬ 
lected  a  powerful  army  and  sent  it  under  the  command  of  the  Dalwi 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Bhyrundroog.  He  also  sent  a  force  consisting 
of  6,000  or  7,000  cavalry  with  pikes  and  10,000  or  12,000  infantry  to  close 
the  pass  of  Shewagunga  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  army.  The  army 
of  the  Zamindar  remained  in  the  jungle  during  the  day  and  at  night 
molested  the  enemies  (Sa'adat’s  army)  with  rockets  and  cut  off  all  their 
supplies.  Tired  of  this  waiting  game,  Sa'adat  Allah  at  last  sent  Muhammad 
‘All  with  a  force  to  punish  the  Dalwi  and  to  secure  the  safe  arrival  of 
supplies.  Muhammad  ‘All  advanced  with  his  army  and  drove  the  enemy 
before  him  out  of  the  woods  and  hills  to  a  place  one  Kos  distant  from  where 
the  Dalwi  was.  The  Dalwi  was  not,  however,  disheartened  and  set  about 
organizing  his  army,  which,  without  those  of  the  Zamindars  and  Polligars 
attached  to  it,  consisted  of  20,000  cavalry  and  90,000  infantry.  A  grim 
fight  ensued  which  however  ended  on  the  19th  Dhi’l-Hiiia.  A.H.  1124, 
A.D.  1712,  without  advantage  to  either  side.  The  Dalwi  took  his  post 
on  the  bank  of  a  tank  which  made  it  difficult  for  Sa'adat  Allah  to  advance. 
But  the  impending  peril  of  an  attack  weighed  with  the  Dalwi  to  abandon 
his  position.  Sa'adat  Allah  then  advanced  up  to  Myrapur,  10  Kos  (20 
miles)  from  Patan.  The  Rani  Sahiba  who  in  reality  ruled  over  Mysore 
from  behind  its  ostensible  ruler,  her  husband,  apprehending  imminent 
danger,  made  the  Raja  write  a  letter  to  Sa'adat  Allah  and  sent  it  through  a 
Plshkar  offering  terms  of  settlement.  The  envoy  was  warmly  received  by 
Sa'adat  Allah  who  conferred  upon  him  a  robe  of  honour,  a  sword,  and  an 
elephant,  and  wrote  a  favourable  reply.  This  emboldened  the  Raja  to 
write  another  letter  promising  the  speedy  remittance  of  the  Pishkash, 
provided  the  army  peacefully  retreated  towards  Arcot.  The  army  con¬ 
sequently  marched  back  on  Monday  the  19th  of  Safar.  But  the  Mysoreans 
meant  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  Pishkash  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  another  Dalwi  with  orders  to  secure  the  pass  of  Shewagunga. 
Sa'adat  Allah  soon  discovered  this  plot  and  resolved  on  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam,  but  the  Mysoreans  sent  their  ambassadors  with  assurance 
of  early  remittance  of  the  Pishkash  and  requested  withdrawal  of  the  army 
to  Arcot.  Sa'adat  Allah  therefore  ordered  his  army  to  halt  and  spent 
some  days  in  hunting.  He  then  marched  towards  Ballapur  where  he 
received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Jahandar  Shah  and  of  Farrukh  Siyar’s 
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succession  to  the  throne  (A.H.  1124-1131,  A.D.  1713-1719).  When  he 
arrived  at  Chuck  Ballapur,  he  received  a  letter  from  Nizam  ul-Mulk, 
Subadar  of  the  Deccan,  appointing  him  the  governor  of  the  two  Carnatics 
with  instructions  to  realise  the  tribute  from  the  Mysoreans.  The  Zamindar 
of  Chuck  Ballapur  paid  his  tribute  and  the  army  marched  from  Arcot. 
As  the  imperial  army  left  the  Carnatic,  the  nephew  of  Cheel  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  and  laid  siege  to  Chuckree,  which  capitulated  to  him 
after  a  siege  of  six  months.  Sa'adat  Allah,  therefore,  changed  his  direction 
and  advanced  towards  Chuckree  by  adopting  a  route  through  Trynomal. 
But,  later  on,  he  thought  it  more  expedient  to  advance  towards  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoly  in  order  to  collect  the  revenue  due  from  these  places, 
and  left  Lala  Dakhni  Ray  in  charge  to  carry  on  the  expedition  against 
Chuckree.  He  had  not  advanced  far  when  he  received  the  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  Chuckree. 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Coleron,  he  demanded  the  arrears  of 
Plshkash.  But  Shah  Mir  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Wandawassy 
and  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  following  his  example  also  refused  to  pay  tribute. 
Sa'adat  Allah  sent  an  army  under  Tahir  Muhammad  Khan,  who  reduced 
Wandawassy  to  subjection  and  took  Shah  Mir  prisoner.  Lala  Dakhni  Roy 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  comprising  of  four  to  five  thousand 
cavalry  and  ten  to  twelve  thousand  infantry  towards  Tanjore.  The  Raja 
of  Tanjore  could  not  stand  against  the  onslaughts  of  Lala  Dekhni  Roy 
and  fled.  Dekhni  Roy  pursued  the  army  as  far  as  Trivaddy  where  he 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  following  day  he  crossed  the  Cavary  and 
ravaged  the  country  of  Tanjore.  The  Raja  of  Tanjore  made  up  matters  by 
paying  the  arrears  of  tribute. 

After  this,  Sa'adat  Allah  marched  towards  Trichinopoly  as  its  tribute 
had  fallen  in  arrears.  On  his  arrival,  the  Raja  promised  to  clear  up  the 
dues.  Sa'adat  Allah,  therefore,  halted  in  the  village  of  S?  mm  i  a  ram  on 
the  20th  of  JamadI  II,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Furrukh  Siyar,  and, 
on  Raja’s  clearing  up  the  dues,  left  for  Arcot.  On  his  arrival  at  Arcot,  he 
sent  an  army  under  Tahir  Muhammad  Khan  to  put  down  some  Pathans, 
who  were  formerly  in  his  service  but  were  now,  for  want  of  employment, 
plundering  the  country  near  Cuddapa.  The  Pathans  were  successfully 
suppressed  and  Sa'adat  Allah  received  as  reward  a  Khil  at  and  a  Farman 
from  Furrukh  Siyar.  He  sent  the  booty  of  the  battles,  comprising  of 
jewels  and  elephants,  to  the  king,  under  the  protection  of  Raushan  Beg 
Khan.  About  this  time  some  ships  arrived  at  Madras  from  Bengal  from 
which  he  learnt  that  Sultan  Muhammad  had  set  up  the  pretender, 
Muhammad  Akbar.  He  immediately  sent  an  army  under  Muhammad 
Baqir,  son  of  Sadiq  ‘All  Khan,  towards  Tripetty  and  himself  took  the 
field  at  Caverypauk.  After  a  fierce  battle,  the  rebel  Muhammad  Akbar 
was  brought  to  submission  and  confined  in  Gingee.  Abd  an-Nabi  Khan 
and  other  Polligars  were  ready  to  join  the  insurgents  but  on  hearing  the 
news  of  this  defeat,  went  back.  Sa'adat  Allah  wrote  an  account  or  this 
incident  to  the  king  and  spent  sometime  in  Humayun  Bagh  at  Arcot. 
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Here  he  received  a  Khil'at  and  a  Farman. 

During  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  the  Jagir  of  Gingee  was  conferred  on 
Saroop  Singh.  His  son,  Dais  Singh,  however,  prevented  the  Mutasaddis 
(officials)  from  collecting  the  revenue.  Todar  Mai  was  consequently  sent 
with  an  army  against  him  but  Dais  Singh  soon  came  to  terms.  Todar  Mai 
therefore  marched  towards  Trichinopoly  and  collected  its  arrears  of 
tribute  on  the  termination  of  a  successful  battle. 

During  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great,  Barsingh  Deo  Bandela  built  a  big 
pagoda  at  Mathura  and  likewise  at  Dhamooni  in  Malwa  and  tried  to  make 
himself  independent.  Day  Singh  also,  following  the  example  of  his 
forefather  on  hearing  the  royal  Farman  to  relinquish  the  fort  of  Gingee, 
resolved  to  rebel.  Sa'adat  Allah  counselled  him  to  obey  the  royal  Farman 
but  he  rejected  the  advice  and  invited  the  Marathas  to  take  possession  of 
the  fort.  The  Marathas  accepted  the  invitation  and  began  to  pour  in 
from  the  Santgur  Pass.  The  royal  farman  was  issued  on  the  25th  of 
Sha'ban  in  the  third  year  of  the  king  Farrukh  Siyar’s  reign  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  be  sent  out  against  the  rebels.  Tahir  Muhammad  Khan  proceeded 
to  Bijaveram  and  thence  to  Gooriathum  and  defeated  the  Marathas. 
He  then  joined  Sa'adat  Allah  and  the  army  marched  to  Vellore.  Here 
Sa'adat  Allah  himself  halted  to  spend  Ramadan,  and  sent  the  army 
under  Lala  Dekhni  Roy  against  Gingee.  Lala  Dekhni  Roy  marched  up  to 
Arnee  and  soon  after  Ramadan  was  joined  by  Sa'adat  Allah.  Taij 
Singh,  who  was  then  in  power,  appointed  Dilari  and  Mahabat  Singh  to 
the  command  of  his  army  and  himself  moved  on  to  Chitput.  Sultan 
Singh,  brother  of  Saroop  Singh,  Qila'dar  of  Callacotta  at  the  foot  of 
Rajgurra,  came  as  an  intermediary  to  Taij  Singh  and  requested  time  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  proposal  was  rejected  and  the  army  marched 
to  Chitput,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixteen  miles  from  Gingee.  Todar  Mai  was 
again  sent  to  Taij  Singh  to  persuade  him  to  surrender  peacefully  but  met 
with  failure.  The  army  consequently  marched  to  Danvanoor,  two  miles 
distant  from  Gingee.  A  grim  battle  ensued  in  which  Taij  Singh  was  killed 
and  his  army  completely  routed.  The  dead  body  of  Taij  Singh  was  burnt 
by  his  people  and  Taij  Singh’s  wife  (who  had  only  entered  into  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  him  and  had  never  seen  him)  burnt  herself  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Taij  Singh. 


VI. 

OTHER  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATIC 

1.  ^  J_»jt :  A  mathnavi  celebrating  the  exploits  of  Nawab  Anwar 
ad-Dln  Khan;  the  ruler  of  the  Carnatic  (died  A.H.  1162,  A.D.  1749)  with  a 
summary  of  events  under  his  son  and  successor,  Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All 
Khan,  (A.H.  1162-1210,  A.D.  1749-1794),  by  Mir  Isma'il  Khan,  poetically 
known  as  Abjadl,  son  of  Shah  Mir  Bijapuri,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mulla 
10* 
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Muhammad  Qasim,  the  author  of  the  famous  history  called  Tdrikh-i- 
Firishta.  He  was  born  at  Chingliput  which  is  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles  from  Madras.  After  completing  his  studies  he  entered  the  service  of 
Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan,  who  on  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Carnatic  assumed  the  title  Nawab  Amir  Hind  Wala  Jah  ‘Umdat  al- 
Mulk1  Asaf  ad-Dawla  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  Bahadur  Zafar  Jung  Sipah 
Salar.  The  Nawab  Wala  Jah  appointed  him  the  tutor  of  his  son  Nawab 
‘Umdat  al-Umara  and  showered  royal  favours  on  Abjadl.  He  was  re¬ 
warded  with  six  thousand  and  seven  hundred  rupees  on  presenting 
Anwar  Nama  to  the  Nawab,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Malik 
ash-Shu‘ara  or  poet-laureate  of  the  court  in  A.  H.  1189,  A.  D.  1775. 
Besides  being  a  court-poet  he  was  also  a  very  fine  prose  writer,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Nawab  Wala  Jah  I  to  His  Majesty  George  III  of  England 
in  A.D.  1760, 1  think,  was  composed  by  him.  For  the  letter  of  the  Nawab 
(with  an  English  version),  see  Rieu,  Cat..  Vol.  I,  p.  403.  He  died  in  A.H- 
1193,  A.D.  1779.2 

For  copies  of  the  work  see  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Cat.,  no.  872, 
p.  397  ;  Ethe,  Cat.,  nos.  1716,  2904  ;  Pertsch,  Berlin  Cat.,  no.  973  ; 
Sprenger,  Cat.  pp.  307and  308  ;  and  Stewart,  Cat.,  no.  119.  It  has  81  foil. 

Besides  Anwar  Nama,  Abjadi  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  : — 

(x)  A  Persian  diwan  or  collection  of  Ghazals  and  sixteen 
Rubais.  For  copies  see  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Cat.,  no.  873, 
p.  397  ;  Asafiyah  Cat.  Vol.  I,  p.  716,  no.  482  ;  ‘Abd  al-Bari’s  Library, 
Firangi  Mahal,  Lucknow,  vide  Nazir  Ahmad,  Notes  on  Persian  MSS. 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XIV,  1918,  no.  107. 

(2)  An  Urdu  diwan.  See  Blumhard's  India  Office  Cat.  of  Hindus¬ 
tani  MSS.,  no.  137. 

(3)  Tuhfah-i-Sibydn :  This  is  mentioned  by  Garcinde  Tassy  who 
had  a  MS.  copy  of  the  work.  See  Storey,  Persian  Literature,  Section  2 
Fasciculus  3,  p.  778. 

(4)  Mafhnavi-i-Haft  Jauhar:  A  Persian  Mathnavl  on  Bahram 
Gur.  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  Shamsul  ‘  Ulama  ‘  Ubaid  Allah, 
Madras,  see  Nazir  Ahmad,  Notes  on  Persian  MSS.,  no.  219. 

(5)  In  Gulzdr-i- A' zam,  p.  23,  three  other  works  by  the  author, 
viz.  (1)  Muwaddat  Nama  (2)  Qissa-i-Rdghib  wa  Marghub  and  (3)  a 
commentary  on  Tuhfat  al-’Iraqain  of  Khaqani,  are  also  mentioned. 

2.  :  A  history  of  the  Carnatic,  especially  of  the  time 

of  Anwar  Khan  (died  A. H.  1x62,  A.D.  1749)  and  of  his  son  and 
successor  Nawab  Wala  Jah  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan,  ruler  of  the  Carnatic 

r.  Sprenger  in  Oudh  Cat.,  nos.  64-5,  pp.  3°7  and  308  and  Pertsch  in  Berlin  Cat.,  no.  973,  p.  944  write 
• (Jmdat  al-Umara  in  place  of  'Umdat  al-Mulk,  but  I  think  that  they  are  not  right  as  ‘Umdat  al-Umara  was 
theepithet  of  Wala  J&h’s  son  who  ruled  over  the  Carnatic  after  his  father,  from  A.  H.  i2ioto  1216, A.D 
1795-1801. 

as.  Bibliography  :—Tadhkira  Gulzar  A’?am,  pp.  22-27,  Tadhkira  Subl. »  Wafan,  p.  27  ;  Ethd,  India  Office 
Cat.,  nos.  1716,  2904  ;  Garcin  de  Tassy,  pp.  98-9  ;  and  Beale,  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  15. 
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from  A.H.  1162-1210,  A.D.  1749-1795,  by  Sayyid  Burhan  Khan  Hand!, 
poetically  known  as  “  Burhan,”  bin  Sayyid  Hasan  Khan  Hand!.  His 
ancestors  lived  in  Bljapur,  but  he  was  born  at  Nathar  Nagar  (Trichinopoly). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ghulam  Husain  “  Jawdat,”  the  son  of  Muhammad 
Yar  £han  Na’itI  (died  A.H.  1213,  A.D.  1798,  see  Gulzar  A‘zam,  p.  150), 
and  his  fame  as  an  excellent  writer  of  the  Persian  language  spread  far  and 
wide  in  India.  He  was  commissioned  in  A.H.  1195,  A.D.  1781,  by  the 
Nawab  to  compose  a  history  of  the  rulers  of  the  Carnatic  from  his  first 
ancestors  who  resided  in  Madina  to  his  own  time.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
author  that  this  history  should  give  elaborate  accounts  of  the  dynasty  in 
simple  language,  avoiding  the  incongruities  and  deficiencies  which  are 
generally  caused  by  a  poetical  treatment  of  historical  facts  owing  to  the 
necessity  to  observe  rules  of  rhyme  and  metre.  The  author  fulfilled  the 
task  with  credit  and  based  his  history  not  on  Abjadl’s  AnwarNama  alone, 
but  also  consulted  other  materials  which  were  made  accessible  to  him. 
Later  on,  the  author  came  to  Madras  and  settled  there.  He  died  in  A.H. 
1238,  A.D.  1822.1  From  Tadhkira  Gulzar  A‘zam,p.  1 12,  it  appears  that  he 
is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works  : — 

(1)  Nara-i-Haidari,  (2)  Insha-i-Burhani,  (3)  Munsha’at  bi- 
Nazir,  and  (4)  Tut  I  Nama  in  poetry. 

For  copies  see  Ethe,  IndiaOffi.ce  Cat.,  no.  501.  Asafiyah  Cat.,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  100,  no.  1299,  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Subrahmanya  Sastri,  Descriptive  Cat.  of 
the  Islamic  MSS.  in  the  Government  Library,  Madras,  no.  304,  p.  382. 
It  has  219  foil.  ‘ 

From  the  preface,  it  appears  that  the  author  wanted  to  write  a 
Muqaddama  (prologue),  two  Daftars  (books)  and  a Khdtima  (epilogue)  for 
this  history  dealing  with  the  following  : — 

Muqaddama  :  On  the  accounts  of  Abjadi  and  the  occasion  for 
compiling  Anwar  Ndma. 

Daftar  1 :  On  the  accounts  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Nawab 
Wala  Jah  and  on  the  former  rulers  of  the  Carnatic  and  on  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Nawabs  Anwar  Khan  and  Wala  Jah  till  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  by  the  latter. 

Daftar  2 :  On  the  subsequent  events  and  particularly  on  a 
series  of  political  correspondence  between  the  principal  historical 
personages  of  that  period. 

Khatima  :  On  the  description  of  India  and  particularly  of  the 

Carnatic. 

The  author  could  not  complete  the  plan  on  which  he  wanted  to  write 
this  work.  Only  the  Muqaddama  and  the  first  Daftar  were  finished.2 

The  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  S.  Muhammad 
Husain  Nainar.  Part  I,  from  the  early  days  to  the  Battle  of  Amboor 


1.  Bibliography  in  Tadhkira-i-Gulzar  A‘?amt  pp,  ni-112. 

2.  Dr.  8.  M.  H.  Nainar,  p.  IX,  says,  11  The  available  copy  contains  only  the  Muqaddima,  the  first  Daftar 
and  the  Khdtima 
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(A.H.  1162),  printed  in  Madras  1934.  (Madras  University  Islamic  Series, 
no.  I)  ;  Part  II,  from  the  Battle  of  Amboor  in  A.H.  1162  to  the  capture 
of  Pondicherry  in  A.H.  1174,  A.D.  1761,  printed  in  Madras,  1939, 
(Madras  University  Islamic  Series,  no.  4,  Mr.  C.  S.  Srinivasachari,  m.a.  has 
given  in  English  a  description  and  a  summary  of  the  work  under  the  title 
“  Nawab  Anwaru’d-din  Khan  of  the  Carnatic”  from  the  Tuzuk-i- 
Wdlajahi  of  Burhanu’d-din,  published  in  pp.  121-129,  in  the  Indian 
Historical  Records  Commission,  Vol.  XIII,  Meeting  held  at  Patna, 
December,  1930,  printed,  Calcutta,  1932. 

3-  ;  A  very  short  history  of  the  rulers  of  the  Carnatic 

and  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot  and  the  Jagirdars  of  Vellore  by  an 
unknown  author.1  It  was  compiled  in  A.H.  1218,  A.D.  1803,  and  was 
based  on  KhafI  Khan’s  (died  A.H.  1143  or  1 144,  A.D.  1731)  Muntakhab-i- 
Lubab,  Baqir'Ali  Khan,  the  Jagirdar  of  Vellore’s  Nukdt  al-Kainat  and  on 
some  traditional  information.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  chapters 
as  follows  : — 

The  First  Chapter:  On  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot,  Sa'adat  Allah 
Khan.  ‘All  Dust  Khan,  the  son  of  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan’s  brother  of 
Ghulam  Sadiq  ‘All  Khan2  (commonly  called  Ghulam  ‘All  Khan),  and 
Safdar  ‘All  Khan  (who  was  murdered  on  the  15th  Sha’ban  A.H.  1155, 
15th  October  A.D.  1742),  with  their  offsprings. 

The  Second  Chapter  :  On  the  Jagirdars  of  Vellore  from 
Ghulam  ‘All  Khan  to  Ghulam  Murtada  Khan's  death  in  Trichinopoly, 
A.H.  1176,  A.D.  1763. 

The  Third  Chapter  :  On  the  Jagirdars  of  Vellore  from  Ghulam 
Murtada  Khan  to  A.H.  1218,  A.D.  1803,  the  date  on  which  this 
historical  treatise  was  completed. 

For  copies  see  Ethe,  India  Office  Cat.,  nos.  2844  and  2845.  See  also 
Storey,  p.  779.  It  has  37  foil. 

4.  jbr  oik  1  ;  A  detailed  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  Nawab 
‘Umdat  al-Umara  Wala  Jah  11,  (the  eldest  son  of  ‘Umdat  al-Mulk  Wala 
Jah  I)  (A.H.  1210-1216,  A.D.  1795-1801)  with  an  account  of  the  last  j'ear 
(viz.  A.H.  1210,  A.D.  1795)  of  the  reign  of  his  father,  the  Nawab 
‘Umdat  al-Mulk  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  Wala  Jah  I  (A.H.  1162-1210, 
A.D.  1749-1794),  with  a  summary  of  the  later  events  under  ‘Abd  al-‘Ali 
Khan  Nawab  ‘Azlm  ad-Dawla  Wala  Jah  IIP  (the  second  son  of  Nawab 
‘Umdat  al-Umara  Wala  Jah  II)  (A.H.  1216-1235,  A.D.  1801-1819); 
Nawab  A'zam  Jah  Wala  Jah  IV  (the  son  of  Nawab  ‘Azim  ad-Dawla) 

j  NawSb  ‘Aziz  Jung  in  his  work  T arikh-an- N  away  at,  p.  549,  gives  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  work 
as  Muhammad  Amin. 

2.  For  ‘All  Dust  KhSn  see  Tdrikh^-Nawdyd^  p.  364,  and  Ma'aihir  al -  Vmard  in  the  accounts  of  Naw4b 
Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,  Vol.  II,  p.  5*3- 

3,  The  eldest  son  of  Wala  Jah  II  was  Nawab  ‘All  Husain  Taj  al-Umara  but  he  was  deposed  from  the 
throne  after  18  days  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  his  brother  ‘A#m  ad-Dawla  was  appointed  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Taj  al-Umara  died  in  A.H.  1216,  A.D.  1801.  See  Asds  Riydsat  Carnatic ,  p.  29. 
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(A.H.  1235-1241,  A.D.  1819-1825) ;  and  Nawab  Muhammad  Ghauth 
Wala  Jah  V,  (the  son  of  Nawab  ‘Azlm  Jah)  (A.H.  1241-1272,  A.D.  1825- 
1855)  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle  ‘Azlm  Jah,  the  son  of  ‘Azim  ad- 
Dawla. 

Muhammad  Ghauth  Wala  Jah  V  assumed  the  reins  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Carnatic  in  his  eighteenth  year  in  A.H.  1258,  and  died  in 
A.H.  1272.  He  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  poet  of  high  order.  His 
poetical  name  was  A'zam.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  biographical  books 
on  Persian  poets,  one  is  called  cffj  -'J  ,  lithographed  at  the  Kishan- 

raj  Press,  Madras,  A.H.  1259,  and  the  other  is  named  iff 

lithographed,  Madras,  A.H.  1272.  His  uncle  ‘Azlm  Jah,  whose  full  name 
is  Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  ‘Azlm  Jah  Bahadur,  approached  the 
East  India  Company  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Wala  Jah  V,  in  A.H. 
1272,  A.D.  1855,  with  a  view  to  assuming  the  charge  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
his  request  was  not  granted  and  he  was  appointed  the  first  prince  of  Arcot 
with  an  allowance  of  rupees  twenty-five  thousand  per  month  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  A.H.  1290,  A.D.  1873. 1 

The  author  of  the  work:  jC‘  is  Khair  ad-Dln  Hasan  Ghulam 

Damin,  son  of  Iftikhar  ad-Dawla  Hafiz  Muhammad  Nasir  Khan  Bahadur 
Samsam  Jang.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Nawab  Wala  Jah  I,  and  was 
born  in  A.H.  1194,  A.D.  1780.  He  received  the  title  of  Sahib  ad-Dawla 
Jaladat  Jang  in  A.H.  1210,  A.D.  1795,  that  of  Khurshld  al-Mulk  in 
A.H.  1231,  A.D.  1815,  and  on  his  father’s  death  in  A.H.  1236,  A.D.  1820, 
that  of  Iftikhar  ad-Dowla  and  Samsam  Jang.  In  the  beginning  of  Rajab, 
A.H.  1249,  November  A.D.  1833,  when  he  was  living,  in  Madras,  he 
paid  a  homage  to  ‘Azlm  Jah,  the  regent,  and  was  requested  by  him  to 
write  a  history  of  his  great  ancestor  and  forefather,  ‘Umdat  al-Umara,  as 
the  poet  Abjadl  had  done  for  Anwar  Khan  in  his  famous  work  Anwar  NamaA 
He,  therefore,  wrote  this  history  which  he  completed  on  the  27th  Dhu’l- 
Hijjah  A.H.  1252,  4th  April  1837. 

For  copies  see  Ethe,  India  Office  Cat.  no.  502  ;  Subrahmanya  Cat.  of 
Islamic  MSS.,  Madras,  no.  447,  p.  486  and  No.  535  p.  546  ;  Ahl-i-Isam 
Library,  Madras,  vide  Nazir  Ahmad’s,  Notes  on  Persian  MSS.  Journal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  New  Series,  Vol.  14,  1918,  no.  8,  p.  ccxlix, 
no.  68  ;  and  Asafiyah  Cat.,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  1299,  p.  100.  It  has  129  foil. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  each  called  iff?,  (each  of  which 
contains  four  chapters,  (*-—M )  ar  d  a  Khatima  (epilogue)  as  follows  : — 

The  first  part  describes  the  events  during  the  years  A.H.  1209 


1.  See  Asds  Riydsat  Carnatic,  pp.  33  and  35. 

2.  In  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  this  work  Dr.  S.  Muhammad  Husain  Nainar  names  the  author  as 
4‘  Muhammad  Karim  Khairu’d-Dln  Hasan  Qhulam  Parr  in.” 

3.  Bibliography : — Eth£,  India  Office  Cat.,  no.  502,  and  Storey,  p.  780,  Dr.  Muhammad  Husain  Nainar, 
preface  of  Tuzuk-i -  Wdld  Jahi,  p.  1 3,  and  the  preface  of  the  Sawanihdt-i-Mumtdz,  pp.  3-6. 
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and  i2io.  It  deals  with  the  last  year  of  the  Nawab  Wala  Jah 
Muhammad  ‘All  Khan’s  reign,  his  death  on  the  29th  Rabf  I,  A  H. 
1210,  13th  October  A.D.  1795,  and  ‘Umdat  al-Umaras  accession. 

The  second  contains  accounts  of  the  years  A.H.  1211-1212. 

The  third  gives  accounts  of  A.H.  1213-1214. 

The  fourth  describes  the  events  of  the  years  A.H.  1215  and  1216 
with  a  short  summary  of  later  events  and  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the 
family  and  descendants  of  Anwar  Khan. 

The  Khatima  gives  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  composition  of  this  work.  For  details  see  Nainar’s  Tuzuk-i- 
Wala  Jahi,  Part  I,  pp.  xiv-xvi  and  the  translation  of  the  Sawanihdt-i- 
Mumtaz,  pp.  9-12.  It  has  129  foil. 

5.  irt-l  :  A  history  of  the  Carnatic  by  Muhammad 
Khair  ad-Din  Khan  Mahmud  Jang.  In  this  history,  the  author  gives 
short  accounts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Carnatic  and  begins  his  book  with  the 
accounts  of  Nawab  Anwar  ad-Din  Khan.  He  records  at  the  end  that 
Ghulam  Muhi  ad-Din  Khan,  entitled  Mu'izz  ad-Dawla,  son  of  Nawab 
‘Azim  Jah,  died  on  the  14th  Jumada  II,  A.H.  1301.  This  indicates  that 
the  author  was  of  modern  times.  His  son  Zahir  ad-Din  Ahmad  Khan 
has  lithographed  the  work  of  this  father  in  Fakhr-i-Nizami  Press,  Hyder¬ 
abad,  Deccan.  See  Storey,  p.  780. 

6.  :  A  political  and  natural  history  of  India  in  general 
and  particularly  of  the  Carnatic,  by  Mawlana  Mahammad  Sibghat  Allah 
Mufti.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Nawab  A‘zam  Jah 
Wala  Jah  IV  Muhammad  ‘All  Khan  Bahadur  Dhu’l-Fiqar  Jang  Siraj 
al-Umara,  who  was  installed  by  the  British  Government  as  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  on  3rd  February  1819,  A.H.  1235.  He  died  in  A.H.  1241, 
A.D.  1825. 

The  Mawlana  Sibghat  Allah  was  a  reliable  official  of  the  Nawab 
A'zam  Jah  and  had  the  epithet  of  Mahmadat  al-‘Ulama,  Badr  ad-Dowla, 
Mufti  (see  fol.  3 a  of  the  India  Office,  copy  no.  430)  or  as  he  is  called  on 
fol.  220a,  Nawaz  Khan  Bahadur  Mu‘tamad  Jang  ‘Umdat  al-‘Ulama 
Mufti  Badr  ad-Dowla.  He  selected  eminent  scholars  as  collaborators  for 
the  various  parts  of  the  book.  The  most  prominent  of  them  was  Rida 
Sahib,  known  as  Hakim  Baqir  Husain  Khan  Bahadur.  He  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  history  of  the  rulers  of  the  Carnatic  from  Sa'adat  Allah 
Khan  to  Nawab  Wala  Jah  IV  Muhammad  ‘AH  Khan  Bahadur  Siraj  al- 
Umara.  After  Rida  Sahib’s  death  Sayyid  Murtada  took  the  work  in  hand 
in  order  to  supply  other  necessary  portions  of  the  political  history  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  Nawab’s  death  in  A.H.  1241,  A.D.  1825,  interrupted 
this  work  and  thus  it  was  left  for  ever  unfinished.  Both  the  superintendent, 
Sibghat  Allah,1  and  the  principal  compiler,  Sayyid  Murtada,  were  still 
alive  in  A.H.  1276,  A.D.  1859, 2  the  latter  was  a  teacher  in  the  Madrasah. 

1.  According  to  Tarikh  an-Nawdydt,  p.  471  Sibghat  Allah  died  in  A.H.  1280,  A.D.  1863. 

2.  See  Eth<*,  Cat.,  no.  430. 
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The  work,  for  a  copy  of  which  see  Ethe,  India  Office  Cat.,  no.  430, 
contains  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the  political  history,  and  the 
second  part  the  natural  history  of  the  Carnatic,  which  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Roses  and  other  flowers. 

(2)  Tobacco  and  other  kinds  of  trees  and  plants. 

(3)  Vegetables. 

(4)  Cereals 

(5)  Birds  and  poultry  of  Payin  Ghat  and  Bala  Ghat. 

(6)  Beasts  of  prey. 

(7)  Waterfowl  and  fishes. 

(8)  Domestic  animals,  principally  the  horse. 

The  Nawab’s  zeal  for  the  compilation  of  this  work  was  particularly 
stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London  in 
1822,  as  is  mentioned  on  fol.  3  of  the  MSS.  It  is  some  times  called  £_)  I  {dr* 
from  the  epithet  of  the  Siraj  al-Umara  which  the  Nawab  had.  It  has  337  foil. 

7.  e.UA'1  £.s£  ;  A  collection  of  refined  prose-writing,  intermixed 
with  verses,  chiefly  letters  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  written  in  the 
name  of  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,  the  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  who  died  in 
A.H.  1x45,  A.D.  1732.  The  author  of  the  work  is  Muhammad  Amin 
Isra’IlI,  poetically  known  as  Amin.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bldil  (died  A.H.  1 133, 
A.D.  1720),  and  in  A.H.  1131,  A.D.  1718,  he  left  Upper  India  and  went 
to  the  Carnatic.  Through  the  help  of  Rai  Dakhni  Roy,  the  Diwan  of 
Nawab  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nawab  and 
was  appointed  in  the  epistolary  department  of  the  State.  He  was  in 
friendly  terms  with  the  Diwan  and  his  son  Rai  Budhchand  whom  he  has 
mentioned  with  respect  in  his  composition.  This  collection  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  latter  in  A.H.  1146,  A.D.  1735.1 

For  copies  see  Rieu,  Cat.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1067,  and  Ethe,  Cat.,  no.  2122. 
It  has  177  foil. 

8.  Cr*  J  :  Statistics  and  revenue  accounts  of  the  six  Subas  of 
the  Deccan2  with  a  historical  account  of  the  Asifs  or  Nizams  of  Haidarabad 
from  their  origin  to  A.H.  1197,  A.D.  1178,  the  year  when  this  work  Was 
compiled  by  Mun'im  Khan  al-Hamadani  al-Aurangabadl.  His  grand¬ 
father,  ‘Abd  al-Latlf,  settled  in  Aurangabad  and  his  father  ‘Abd  al-Mughnl 
died  in  Haidarabad  in  A.H.  1x81,  A.D.  1767. 3 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
Suba  of  Bljapur  and  of  a  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter 


1.  Bibliography : — Tadhktm  Gulzdr  A'zam  ;  p.  21  ;  Taghkira-i-Subl [1  Watan,  p.  33  ;  Rieu,  British  Museum 
Cat .  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1067  ;  and  Eth6,  India  Office  Cat,,  no.  2122. 

2.  The  names  of  the  six  $ubas,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Aurangabad.  (2)  &h3nd€s.  (3)  Bertr.  (4)  MuhammadSbad  (Bldar).  (5)  BljJpQr  and  a  portion 
of  the  Carnatic.  (6)  Idaiderabad  and  a  portion  of  the  Carnatic. 

3.  Bibliography : — Rieu,  Cat.,  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
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he  also  gives  an  account  of  Haidarabad  and  a  part  of  the  Carnatic. 
In  the  twelfth  chapter  he  gives  the  life  of  the  Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All 
Khan  ruler  of  the  Carnatic  from  A.H.  1162-1210,  A.D.  1749-1795. 

For  copies  see  Ethe,  Cat.,  no.  2836  ;  and  Rieu,  Cat.,  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
It  has  186  foil. 

9.  fjl  :  An  account  of  the  wonderful  garden  called  Bagh- 

i-Iram  in  the  Carnatic,  by  Mirza  Iqbal.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Tlpu 
Sultan  (A.H.  1197-1214,  A.D.  1782-1799)  this  garden  named  Iram  owing 
to  its  beauty  and  splendour  after  the  name  of  the  garden  devised  by 
Shaddad  bin  ‘Ad,  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Qur’an  as  -QJIolj  ^1.  For  copies 
see  Ethe,  India  Office  Cat.,  no.  2813.  It  has  5  foil. 

10.  oGjt  oL^J!  ;  A  history  of  the  Carnatic  by  Madar 
al-Mulk  Raushan  ad-Dawla  Bahadur  Jang  bin  Nawab  Wala  Jah. 
From  Nainar’s  translation  of  Tuzuk-i-Wdla  Jahi,  Vol.  II.  p.  8,  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Nawab  Wala  Jah  1  (A.H.  1162-1210, 
A.D.  1749-1795).  His  name  was  Muhammad  Munawar  and  he  held  the 
title  of  Madar  al-Mulk.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  famous  man  of  his  time  and 
commanded  great  honour  and  respect  and  held  the  title  of  Amir  al- 
Umara.  This  title  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Shah  ‘Alam  (A.H.  1173- 
1221,  A.D.  1759-1806)  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Tanjore. 

For  copies  see  Asafiyah  Cat.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1740.  no.  34  (4).  See  also 
Storey,  p.  780. 

11.  fvktl  f  A  :  A  history  of  the  Carnatic  by  Nawab  Ghulam 
Muhammad  ‘All  Khan,  entitled  ‘Azlm  Jah.1  He  was  the  son  of  ‘Azlm 
ad-Dawla,  Wala  Jah  III,  and  the  brother  of  A‘zam  Jah  Wala  Jah  IV. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  ‘  Azlm  Jah  was  appointed  regent  for  his 
nephew  Muhammad  Ghauth,  a  young  prince  of  15  months.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  from  A.H.  1241-1255,  A.D.  1825-1839.  In  this  history, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  period  in  which  he  served  as  a  regent.  He  died 
on  the  24th  Dhi’l-Qa'da  A.H.  1290,  A.D.  1873. 

For  copy  see  Asafiyah  Cat.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  98,  no.  1092. 

12.  W;  :  A  detailed  account  of  the  journey  of  Nawab 

A‘zam  Jah  Wala  Jah  IV,  to  Nagore  and  back  in  A.H.  1238, _  A.D.  1822, 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  Shah  Abd  al-Qadir  Wall,  by  Ghulam  Abel  al- 
Qadir  Nazir  bin  Ghulam  Muhi  ad-Din  Mu ‘jiz  with  the  title  of  Qadir 
A‘zam  Khan  Bahadur.  He  accompanied  the  Nawab  on  this  journey 
and  was  ordered  by  him  to  compile  an  account  of  the  journey  to  Nagore 
mentioning  the  names  of  villages,  tombs  of  saints,  rivers  and  other  places 
of  interest  which  they  have  come  across  in  the  course  of  their  journey. 
The  work  has  a  preface,  four  chapters  and  an  epilogue.  For  other  parti¬ 
culars  see  Nainar’s  translation  of  Tuzuk-i-Wdld  Jahi,  part  I,  the  preface, 
pp.  xvii-xviii. 

1.  Bibliography -  A sas  Riyasat  Karnatic,  pp.  32"33»  an^  Storey,  p.  780. 
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For  an  autograph  copy  see  P.  P.  Subrahmanya,  Cat.  of  Islamic.MSS., 
Madras,  no.  529,  p.  543.  It  has  324  foil. 

13.  oC|>J|o|£j  :  This  work  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  history 
of  the  Carnatic  called  Waqai ‘  Saddat  or  Said  Nama  (see  p.  443),  by  Baqir 
‘All  Khan,  the  son  of  the  brother  of  Nawab  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  latter  had  no  male  issue  and  consequently  adopted  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  appointing  the  elder,  Dust  ‘All,  to  succeed  him  to  the 
Nawabship  of  the  Carnatic  and  conferring  on  the  younger,  Baqir  ‘All, 
the  government  of  Vellore. 1 

I  was  unable  to  trace  a  copy  of  this  work  in  any  library.  Ethe,  India 
Office  Cat.,  no.  2844,  p.  1543,  makes  a  casual  reference  to  this  work. 

M.  Hidayat  Hosain. 


i.  Sec  History  of  the  Military  Transaction  of  the  British  Nation  mlndostan  from  the  year  1745,  Vol.  I, 
third  edition,  London  1780,  pp.  37  and  38  ;  and  Tarikh.  an-Nawaydt,  p.  256. 
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HYDERABAD 

Literary  Treasures  of  Aurangabad 

THE  Nizam’s  Dominions  abound  in  big  family  collections  of  Oriental 
MSS.,  but  only  a  few  of  them,  like  the  Sa'idlyah  Library  of  Hyder¬ 
abad  City,  have  so  far  been  brought  to  light.  A  thorough  survey 
of  them  all  has  great  prospects,  and  would  yield  results  of  great 
scientific  value.  The  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  good  fortune  of  recently 
visiting  in  Aurangabad  City  two  important  collections  of  rare  MSS.  : 


Panchakki  Library. 

The  Panchakki,  or  water-mill,  is  a  Muslim  monastry  of  the  time 
of  Aurangzeb.  It  is  related  that  once  it  possessed  a  library  consisting  of 
100,000  MSS.,  but  now  only  a  few  hundred  have  survived  and  most  of 
them  are  incomplete.  The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the  MSS. : — 

1.  if-x*  pp.  95,  by  an  unknown  author,  on  the  lines  of 

Arabian  Nights.  It  was  owned  by  an  Englishman  in  Secunderabad  under 
the  date  17th  October  1871.  It  is  in  Urdu.  Here  and  there  are  some 
meanings  and  notes  in  English. 

2.  By  order  of  Nasiruddin,  ruler  of  Oudh,  the  Sanskrit  work 

Hobdes  (?)  was  translated  into  Persian  under  the  title  Here 

we  have  its  Rekhti  ( i.e .  Urdu)  translation  done  by  Mb  Bahadur  ‘Aliy 
Husainiy  in  1217/1802  by  order  of  John  Gilchrist,  and  completed  in 
Calcutta  on  7th  Ramadan  1218/1803. 

3-  *il-**»  on  archery,  by  Muhammad  Barrah  alias  Saiyid  Mir 

‘Alawi,  size  4X6,  in  Persian,  incomplete. 

4.  An  illustrated  copy  of  ^  1  calligraphed  by  Sharafuddln 
ash -Sharif  al-Khawarizmiy,  dated  9th  Jumad£  II  981. 

5.  Second  volume  of  ub''  from  the  library  of  emperor 

Rafi'uddarajat,  in  different  hands. 

6.  isj &•,  by  Saiyid  Muhammad  Taqiy,  in  Urdu,  incomplete. 
It  begins  : 
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j  1 C-)  W*  I  ^  *»  I  *UJ  1 

l  $50  jj.  ^  ^  «£.  W  jI  y-  (*I*  tfi! 

7.  An  anonymous  Urdu  poem  by  some  one  with  apparently  Bahram 
as  his  poetic  name,  on  foolscap  size.  It  begins  : — 

t  \  tj  12^-  Uj£  .ayj  1  1*  ^ 

t$-j  uy*  oCji  ilr*^  LS.  oLv«ii  ,_p  3j^  ° -3  U 

Part  2  of  the  MS.  is  a  Persian  poem  by  the  same. 

8.  An  incomplete  copy  of  o^-o^  ,  by  Jami,  showing  entry  into  the 
library  of  emperor  Aurangzeb  in  1069.  Some  other  record  dated  1065  H. 

9.  Incomplete  copy  of  by  Makhdum  Saiyid 

Muhammad  Husainiy  Bandenawaz  Gesudaraz  ‘Ashaq  Shahbaz. 

10.  Diwan  of  Hafiz  dated  1223  H. 

11.  jtl^l  jj>xo  by  Khush  Hal  Rae,  compiled  at  the 

instance  of  Lalah  La'ldas  son  of  Rajah  Ram  Kayat  Bhatnakar,  dated  Friday, 
24th  Sha'ban  1173.  A  few  Urdu  couplets  are  on  pages  detached  from 
the  text.  The  title  is  pasted  with  the  following  printed  slip  with  the 
exception  of  the  figure  24  which  is  handwritten  : — 


12.  A  volume  with  a  few  pages  missing  in  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,  consisting  of  three  MSS  : — 

(a)  Pr.A-^1  dated  24th  Jumada  11  1248.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  later  period  of  the  Mughal  empire  down  to  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shah.  Calligraphed,  in  Persian,  by  Sa’ib  Rae,  by  order  of  Haidar  Husain 
Khan  Bahadur. 

GO  ytf  jl  J  6U.  L-i*p]  J  kJ‘-C'  J  Law  (3****^*  •'^7**  J  1  I 

•MjT 

calligraphed  by  the  same  calligraphist  for  the  same  patron  on  17th 
Jumada  II  1247. 

(c) 

13.  of  Sa'di  along  with  Urdu  translation,  sentence  by 
sentence  which  is  in  the  beginning  in  red  ink  to  distinguish  the  Urdu 
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from  thp/ Persian  text.  Size  8X12.  About  150  years  old.  It  begins: — 

jt,  |J^  jUI  j  l  c~u  ,  -UII 

. j  ^  j)jl 

14*  {jt ^  WjI  6^"  <-j oL»|^53|  c«0<o ) j£~  con- 

sisting  of  obiter  dicta  of  Hadrat  Shah  Burhanuddin  Auliya  (died  738  H.), 
on  the  lines  of  the  work  of  Khwaiah  ‘Imad. 

15.  fl£*Al  “Lo^-,  a  law  compendium  in  Persian,  calligraphed  by 
‘Abdul  Wahid  son  of  Shaikh  Muhammad  Tahir,  administrator  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Pir  Khdjan  Ganinashin.  dated  1st  Jumadk  I  1056. 

16.  -J)l  dated  26th  Safar  of  the  year  of  reign  of 

Muhammad  Shah  24/1155,  calligraphed  in  Hyderabad  by  Dhanlram 
son  of  Tarenmal  son  of  Prasotamdas  Kayasth  of  Etawah  near  Akbarabad. 
There  are  a  few  Urdu  couplets  on  the  first  page. 

17.  (?)...  J-^~  J  an  Arabic  biographical  work,  a  thick 

volume  of  about  a  thousand  pages,  with  illustrative  genealogical  trees. 
The  work  is  not  known  to  Brockelmann,  GAL. 

18.  in  Persian,  has  pages  missing  in  the  beginning, 
the  middle  and  the  end.  There  is  complete  copy  of  this  rare  work  in 
Paris  which  the  present  writer  had  utilised.  The  MS.  in  question  is  only 
about  1/ 10  of  the  whole. 

19.  A  few  leaves  of  a  poem  in  Turkish. 

20.  A  dirrah  or  whip  to  punish  those  who  drink  wine,  etc.  It  appears 
to  be  several  hundred  years  old,  preserved  in  gocd  order.  Its  shape  is 


Wooden  Leather  strap 

handle 


Library  of  Mr.  Gesudaraz. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Gesudaraz  Khan  of  Nawabptira  Street,  Aurangabad 
City,  has  not  only  inherited  a  collection  of  MSS.,  etc.,  of  considerable 
value,  but  has  himself  enriched  it  with  many  costly  and  valuable  new 
acquisitions.  The  library  contains,  beside  miniatures,  about  one  thousand 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  MSS.,  which  are  kept  in  very  gocd  state  of 
preservation.  In  this  first  short  notice,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  full 
justice  to  it.  A  few  of  the  more  important  MSS.  may  be  dealt  with  here  : — 


Construction  of  Bibi  Mausoleum. 

Aurangzeb’s  son  had  built  in  Aurangabad  a  copy  of  the  Taj.  This 
library  possesses  papers  which  give  the  estimates  of  the  Imperial  Public 
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Works’  Department.  Besides  being  of  great  historical  interest,  As  proper 
study  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  understanding  of  architectural, 
engineering,  masonic  and  other  technical  achievements  of  the  hay  days 
of  the  Mughal  period,  and  may  even  prove  of  practical  value  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  those  old  monuments. 


Other  Manuscripts. 

There  are  many  Arabic  works  not:  recorded  even  by  Brockelmann. 
There  is  a  Urdu  Dlwan  of  Wall,  which  contains  several  poems  not  found 
in  other  MSS.  of  this  work.  It  was  copied  in  1145  H.  There  is  the  Math- 
nawi  of  Mir  Hasan  which  is  of  considerable  rarity.  There  is  an  album 
of  calligraphy  with  17  miniature  illustrations.  Persian  translation  of 
Bhagvai  Gita,  translation  of  a  Syriac  prayer  attributed  to  Ibn-‘Abbas, 
Majmuah  ‘Alamgin  by  Amir  Qiwamuddin  Sinjanly,  daily  prayers  and 
litany  of  Naslruddln  Chiragh-e-Dehli,  obiter  dicta  of  Mu'Inuddin, 
Ghishtlv.  of  Qutbuddin  Bakhtiyar  Kakly,  and  of  Nizamuddin  Mahbub-e- 
Ilahl  are  some  of  the  other  interesting  works  found  here. 


A  Map  of  the  Battle-field  of  Ktiadlah. 

This  unique  copy  of  a  staff  map  of  this  historic  battle,  from  the 
same  collection,  is  13!  inches  long  and  6|  inches  wide.  The  paper  is  hand¬ 
made  and  is  getting  yellowish  by  age.  Apparently  it  is  as  old  as  it  claims 
to  be.  Its  proper  study  will  fall  in  the  domain  of  the  students  of  history. 
Here  I  reproduce  the  photograph  of  the  said  map,  with  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  its  owner,  along  with  a  brief  note  : 


Historical  Background. 

As  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  India,  many 
petty  independent  States  had  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  century,  the  Daulat  Khudadad  of 
Mysore,  the  Marathas  in  Poona,  and  the  Asafjahis  in  Hyderabad  were, 
beside  the  trading  companies  of  the  French  and  the  English,  the  principal 
actors  in  the  political  drama  of  southern  India. 

Owing  to  internecine  feuds  between  these  Deccanis,  some  treaties 
were  concluded  between  Hyderabad  and  Poona,  which  were  unfavourable 
to  the  former.  When  under  Nizam  ‘Aliy  Khan  a  more  stable  and  powerful 
government  ruled  over  the  Nizam’s  Dominions,  negotiations  were  opened 
in  order  to  revise  these  treaties. 

Hyderabad  was  on  good  terms  with  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  there  were  treaties  between  them  for  mutual  military  help.  The 
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Nizam, -not  unnaturally,  relied  upon  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  media¬ 
tion  between  him  and  the  Marathas  and  also  for  military  help  in  case  of  the 
negotiations  proving  futile.  The  British  declined  either  to  mediate  or 
to  render  military  help,  which  led  to  the  Marathas  stiffening  their 
claims,  and  the  conference  broke  out  after  an  exchange  of  hard  words  ; 
war  became  unavoidable. 

The  Nizam  was  forced  to  lean  more  and  more  towards  the  French 
mercenaries,  and  he  increased  their  strength.  A  Maratha  chief,  Maharaja 
Sindhia  was  also  won  over  bv  the  diplomacy  of  the  Nizam. 

After  these  preparations,  the  Nizam  marched  with  his  army  of  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horsemen  and  about  two 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  towards  the  Maratha  frontier.  En  route  he 
learnt  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Maharaja  Sindhia.  His  son  and 
successor  not  only  did  not  honour  his  father’s  pledge  but  he  actually 
joined  forces  with  the  opposite  camp. 

The  enemy  took  the  initiative  and  entered  the  Nizam’s  Dominions. 
Pillage  and  havoc  followed  in  his  wake.  War  had  now  to  be  faced  in 
self-defence.  Early  in  March,  1795,  the  two  forces  met  near  Khadlah  fort. 
According  to  Grant  Duff  ( History  of  the  Mahrattas,  II,  248),  and  Hyder¬ 
abad  histories,  in  the  first  encounter  the  trained  forces  of  the  Nizam  had 
control  over  the  situation.  Next  day  when  he  proceeded  forward  towards 
Parenda,  another  battle  ensued  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Hyderabad  army. 
Nizam  ‘Aliy  Khan  at  once  made  his  elephant  halt,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Asad  Khan  as  well  as  the  “  Gardis  ”  (army  organised  on  European  model), 
17,000  strong  under  M.  Raymond  were  ordered  to  face  the  Marathas 
led  by  Persram.  The  disposition  of  the  Maratha  army  was  as  follows  : — 

Left  flank  Centre  Right  flank 

Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  Persram  Bhao  Raghuji  Bhosla 

According  to  Sirajuddin  Talib,  author  of  Nizam  ‘Aliy  Khan,  scarcely 
had  Persram  advanced  when  Lai  Khan  Balluchi  opposed  him  with  his 
band  of  Pathans,  and  was  even  able  to  come  close  to  Persram  whom  he 
wounded.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Persram’s  son  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
father  and  Lai  Khan  was  killed.  The  Pathans  did  not  get  disheartened 
at  the  loss  of  their  commander,  and  were  soon  reinforced  by  the  troops 
of  Alif  Khan,  the  Nawab  of  Karnool,  and  by  Salabat  Khan  son  of  Isma  II- 
Khan  Panni.  The  Marathas  were  soon  driven  to  hard  straits. 

When  the  “  Gardis  ”  under  Raymond  and  Asad  ‘Aliy  Khan  were 
advancing  to  give  battle,  the  Maratha  artillery  under  Perron  was  able  to 
disperse  '  the  Hyderabad  cavalry.  Raymond’s  forces  still  remained 
intact,  and  fought  on  until  night  separated  the  opponents. --The  map 
refers  only  to  'the  part  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  road  to  Parenda. 

To  complete  the  story,  the  Maratha  patrols  traced,  during  the  night, 
the  camp  of  Raymond;  and  when  some  fires  were  exchanged  and  other 
fires  followed  point  blank,  the  mam  Hyderabad  army  concluded  trom 
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a  distance  that  the  Marathas  wanted  to  pursue  their  attack  even"  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  and  so  the  Ni^am  ordered  his  army  to  strike 
tents  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  fort  of  Khadlah.  In  the  morning  the 
Maratha  scouts  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Hyderabadis  had  left  the 
field  in  dismay  without  fight  and  had  left  much  ammunition.  The 
Marathas  then  marched  fcrward  and  besieged  the  fort  of  Khadlah  where 
scarcely  i/io  of  the  original  army  had  followed  with  the  Nizam.  Soon 
the  inglorious  treaty  of  Khadlah  had  to  be  accepted. 

The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  Hyderabad  army  is  believed  by  the 
author  of  Gulzar  Asafiyah  (p.  160-161)  to  be  due  to  the  defection  of 
certain  officers,  presumably  Ruknuddaulah,  a  former  upstart  minister. 
He  records  the  following  dialogue  between  the  Hyderabad  hostage  (Prime 
Minister  Aristu-Jah)  and  Nana-Farnawls  : — 

“  Well,  Nawab  Sahib  !  our  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  have  achieved 
greater  success  than  your  ten  millions  ” — (referring  to  the  alliance 
of  the  deceased  Sindhia  with  the  Nizam). 

The  map  which  we  are  publishing  shows  the  distribution  of  Nizam's 
army  when,  en  route  to  Parenda,  it  encountered  the  Marathas  : — 


Disposition  of  Hyderabad  Army. 

c sjjjy  gj>  bli-  Disposition  of  the  “  Victorious  army.” 
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Map  of  the  battle  of  Khadlah 
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Keys 


1.  Dilerjung  (?)  Bahadur  and  other  cavalry  officers  pi) 

obL 

2.  Ghulam  Sayyid  Khan  Bahadur  Suhrabjang,  with  a  trained  army, 
and  troops  equipped  with  armaments. 

~  y  j  l*v  U  oU.  »c~^. 

3.  Iftikharuddaulah  Muhammad  Kablr  Khan  Bahadur,  the  Pay¬ 
master-General  of  Deccan,  along  with  Mansabdars. 

4.  Adududdaulah  Twad  Khan  Bahadur  Ghulam  Naqshband  Khan 

^  ^ LsL  *xJ  y ~xJ  |  -LA>  C. 

5.  Safiullah  Khan  Khwaiah  ‘Abdurrashld  Khan  Bahadur. 

y  3  taL  -X*—^ j.)  |  -X^C-  «X.;x.  |  y*.  *  O  *X-M  I 

6.  Thabit  ‘Aliy  Khan  <->U-  J*  ojI? 

7.  Mustafa  Qull  Khan  oU-  J* 

8.  Mir  Musa  Khan  Muhammad  Nawaz  Khan  oC  jl y  jy* 

g.  Raja  Partabwant  Bahadur  )  - °G  ^rb 

jo.  Muhammad Ghauth  Khan  and  Mahfuz  Khan  3  oU-  -u«£ 

11.  Rustamdil  Khan  and  Murtada  Khan  oL-  {_^JrA  3  oU-  J-  ^-o 

12  &  13.  Samsamuddaulah  Mir  ‘Abdul-Haiy  Khan  Bahadur  Samsam- 
jang  and  Khwaja  ‘Abdurrashld  Khan  Bahadur  and  Darwish  Muhammad 
Khan .  j*  l j  ^  U.  I  a. J  j  jJ  |  .*  1./,  ^  .!-> 

(jlaL  Jve*s£  y, J  J  tjLal.  A>»  I  ^aLj 

14.  Mujlbullah  Khan  Bahadur  Safdar  ‘Aliy  Khan 

oL.  a-UI 

15.  Nawab  Asafjah  Nizamulmuik  Fatahjang  Bahadur,  the  Supreme 
Commander,  along  with  higher  officers  and  other  officers  in  his  company. 

AL.  Ar*“  .)^v^  tCJ  tgjll  *Uij  aUei^T 

O I— —J  1  &***&•  ^ ^  ‘  Ob^ o**1 

?  (a  certain  sign  which  I  could  not  decipher). 

?  Do  do  do 

16.  Muhammad  Aslam  Khan  Bahadur  i-A-  oU-  (*i-l 

17.  Brother  of  Kabir  Muhammad  Khan  Bahadur  jJV: 

1? 
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1 8.  Rahimullah  Khan  Bahadur,  Rajah  Makandas,  the  nephew  W  Rajah 
Bahadur  and  Ghulam  Muhluddln  Khan  Bahadur  and  two  other  officers 
of  the  “  Gardls  ”  (i.e.,  troops  organised  on  European  model). 

*~?hc.  j  }il^-  j  jif^  t»  ?)  L  «v»-b  (  jilj-  ot»-  *-Ul  ^-*0 

jjjtf. 

19.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Hyderabad,  oiT-uj 

20.  Mu'Inuddaulah  Munlrjang,  Rajah  Girdhar  Bahadur  and  Rai 
Rayan  and  Khwajah  ‘Abdurrahman  Bahadur,  Salim  Khan  along  with 
two  officers  of  the  “  Gardis  ” 

•{2  L»  .0  L,  5  2  t^.  |  -Vv-  «v.a.  |  $  0  b  l  1 5  j  )  ^  b*  ^  ^  ^  ‘0*0^.  ^ J  j  aJ  I 

jib 

21.  Mu'Inuddaulah  Bahadur  Shaukatjang  oi  OjjJl  <>»-* 

22.  Sarna  Rao  Sawai,  .  .  (?)  jang,  .  .  (?)  along  with 

two  thousand  horsemen  of  the  “  Gardls  ”. 

^  i  I J"  J  Jib  ...  ...  lj~  J  Ij  U 

23.  Rajah  Gopal  Singh  the  keeper  of  the  fort  of  Qandhar,  along  with 
two  officers  of  the  “  Gardis.” 

tj-ij(f  jli Ji  b  (Jb_jLl>.|j 

24.  Mubarizuddaulah  Bahadur  jjL* 

25.  Ruknuddaulah  Burhanullah  Khan  ot>.  ■*-UI  01*  v,j  Oj.U|^  > 

26.  Jalaluddaulah  Muhammad  Nadir  Khan  Dilerjang. 

j’Oi  oL  ^^b  ^.JjaJ]  d"^C. 

N.B. — The  difference  between  nos.  15  and  19  Would  ordinarily  be 
not  clear.  The  word  Bandagdn-e-‘ All  usually  denotes  the  royalty  ;  but 
it  means  here  Her  Majesty  and  other  female  members  of  the  camp,  who 
displayed  wonderful  bravery  and  courage. 

Between  posts  4  and  5  were  Ob,cJ*t_5^o  (Rocket  discharged)  ;  and 
between  posts  6  and  7  were  Ob  which  word  seems  to  be  a 

corruption  of  <>'b^  (j.e.,  muskets,  cf.  Steingass  in  loco). 

M.  H. 

A  Conference  of  the  Islamic  Sciences  in  the  Osmania  University : — 

THE  spectacle  of  the  present  day  world  as  spread  before  our  eyes 
shows  clearly  what  havoc  and  destruction  this  materialism  of  the  20th 
century  has  brought  about  in  its  wake.  In  fact  we  are  disgusted  with  the 
moral  degradation  and  the  political  and  social  chaos  prevalent  in  our  days. 
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Man  16'  therefore  anxiously  waiting  lor  a  new  order  which  may  purge 
the  modern  world  of  evil.  New  theories  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world  are  being  evolved.  The  concepts  of  the  east  and  the  west  are 
being  weighed  and  balanced.  At  such  a  time  the  students  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  Osmania  University  have  rightly  felt  the  need  for 
organizing  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  salient  features  of  Islam,  which  has  yet  the 
power  to  cure  this  disabled  world.  Apart  from  the  lectures  and  poems 
delivered  at  this  conference,  the  following  articles  were  also  contributed : — 

1.  The  Position  of  the  Capitalist  and  the  Labourer  in  Islam,  by  Mr. 
Yusuf  al-Dln,  M.A. 

2.  Imam  Tahawl  and  the  Science  of  Tradition,  by  Mr.  Syyed 
‘Abdul-Razzaq,  M.A. 

3.  The  Economic  Thoughts  of  Ibn- Khaldun,  by  Mr.  ‘Abdul-Qaclir. 
(of  the  Economics  Department). 

4.  The  Natural  Religion,  by  Moulana  ‘Abdul-Qadlr  Siddiqi, 
ex-Head  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

5.  The  Relation  between  Scholasticism  and  the  Science,  by  Mr. 
Syyed  Mohammad  Sadiq,  M.A. 

6.  Furqan,  by  Mufti  Rahimuddin. 

7.  History  and  Holy  Tradition  in  Balance,  by  Moulvi  Mohammad 
‘All  (of  the  Faculty  of  Theology). 

8.  Theocracy,  by  Mr.  Ya'qub  al-Rahman  (of  the  Faculty  of  Theo¬ 
logy). 

9.  Qur’an  and  the  Remedy  of  Fear,  by  Dr.  Mir  Waliuddin  (of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy). 

This  conference  has  also  passed  some  useful  resolutions  two  of  which 
deserve  special  mention  : — 

r.  That  the  education  ot  the  Faculty  ol  Theology  should  be  extended 
to  the  high  schools,  and  intermediate  colleges  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

2.  That:  arrangement  lor  higher  education  of  the  Islamic  sciences 
should  be  made  in  the  girls’  colleges  also. 

These  resolutions  require  no  comments.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  Islamic  sciences  are  the  most  essential  study  for  the  young 
Muslims  and  especially  for  the  Muslim  girls  who  must  be  properly 
equipped  to  play  their  destined  role  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Muslim 
nation  as  did  their  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  glorious  past. 

Celebration  oj  the  Prophet’s  Birthday  in  the  Osmania  University 

The  birthday  of  the  Prophet  (Peace  be  on  him !)  is  as  usual  being 
celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Osmania  University  hostels.  On 
this  occasion  the  following  subjects  for  the  prize  essays  have  been  selected  : 

1.  The  Relation  of  the  Prophet  with  his  Contemporary  Rulers  (for 
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the  students  of  F.A.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  B.E.  &  M.B.B.S.) 

2.  The  Islamic  Conception  of  Internationalism  (for  the  students  of 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.) 

3.  The  Place  of  the  Prophet  as  a  Teacher  of  Mankind  (for  non- 
Muslim  students  competing  for  the  Prof.  Subba  Rao  Prize). 

4.  The  Home-Life  of  the  Prophet  (for  girl  students). 

5.  The  Early  Life  of  Muhammad  (Peace  be  on  him  !)  (for  the 
students  of  the  secondary  schools). 


The  Education  of  Geography  in  the  Osmania  University  : — 

IT  is  learnt  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Osmania  University  will 
very  soon  possess  a  Chair  of  Geography.  Necessary  arrangements  are 
being  made  and  the  syllabus  for  classes  from  Intermediate  up  to  M.A. 
has  already  been  prepared.  This  highly  important  subject  deserves  to  be 
given  its  due  place  among  the  studies  carried  out  in  this  University.  It  is 
not  unjustly  hoped  that  the  scholars  of  the  Osmania  University,  in  keeping 
with  their  tradition,  will  throw  further  light  on  the  contributions  of  the 
Muslim  geographers  and  enlighten  the  Muslim  public  with  their  resear¬ 
ches  into  this  subject. 


Islamic  Research  Institute. 

THIS  institute  was  founded  in  1939  with  Mr.  Khwaia  Mo‘In  ad-Dln, 
as  its  founder  and  secretary.  It  aims  at  publishing  works  for  the  general 
public  on  Islam  and  modern  Islamic  States  both  in  the  Urdu  and  the 
English  languages.  This  institute  has  so  far  succeeded  in  compiling  and 
publishing  the  following  works  : — 

1.  Pan-Arabism  (in  Urdu)  by  Mr.  Khwaja  Mo‘In  ad-Dln,  B.A. 

2.  Modem  Afghanistan  Do. 

3.  Musalmanan-e  Chin  Do. 

Besides  these  published  works,  treatises  on  Islam  and  Contemporary 
Doctrines  of  Europe  and  New  World-Order  and  Islam  are  being  prepared. 
This  association  deserves  encouragement  as  it  is  doing  a  useful  service  in 
educating  the  public  opinion. 


The  Majlis-e-'  Ulama  of  Hyderabad- Deccan. 

AT  its  session  of  this  term,  this  association  of  the  Hyderabad  ‘Ulama 
has  given  its  verdict  upon  a  highy  important  question  for  the  Muslim 
community.  It  is  well-known  that  the  ‘Ids  or  Muslim  festivals  are 
dependent  upon  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  the  visibility  of  which 
should  be  declared  by  trustworthy  witnesses.  Owing  to  the  climatic 
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differences  the  dates  and  days  of  the  Muslim  festivals  differ  in  every  part 
of  the  Muslim  world.  The  Hyderabad  Ecclesiastical  Department  wished 
to  utilize  radios  and  to  broadcast  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  through¬ 
out  India  from  all  radio  stations.  But  the  learned  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  are  not  in  favour  of  such  a  move  as  it  would  not  conform  with  the 
principles  of  Islam.  The  main  points  of  the  argument  as  described  by 
Dr.  M.  Hamidullah  are  as  follows 

1.  To  celebrate  the  ‘Ids  on  one  and  the  same  day  all  over  the  world 
is  not  an  Islamic  necessity  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  time-tables  of  daily 
prayers  and  breakfasts  during  the  fasting  days  of  Ramadan  are  not  uni¬ 
form  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  The  nature  itself  likes  variety  ;  so  much  so,  the  duration  of  the 
day  is  not  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3 .  The  Holy  Tradition  informs  us  that  an  authoritative  report  regard¬ 
ing  the  sight  of  new  moon  in  Syria  was  not  considered  binding  in  al- 
Madina  by  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  . 

4.  Owing  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  earth  a  traveller  after  crossing 
a  certain  longitude  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  notices  that  if  on  the  one 
side  of  the  longitude  there  is  Friday,  on  the  other  side  of  it  at  the  same 
hour  there  is  Thursday  only  a  few  yards  away  ;  that  is  a  difference  of 
full  24  hours. 

5.  Similarly,  if  a  person  flies  from  the  east  to  the  west  or  vice  versa 
round  the  equator  at  a  speed  of  about  1,000  miles  an  hour  in  order  to 
cover  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  globular  shape  and 
rotation  of  the  earth,  in  one  direction  of  the  earth  the  traveller  will  never 
come  across  a  sunset  in  case  he  started  at  noon  ;  and  in  another  he 
will  see  the  sunrise  and  sunset  twice  in  24  hours. 

6.  In  the  northern  and  southern  zones  of  the  earth,  the  days  are 
so  short  that  there  the  timings  set  in  the  temperate  zones  for  praying  and 
fasting  are  of  no  use  at  all ;  and  at  the  poles  the  days  and  the  nights  alternate 
for  six  months  at  a  stretch. 

7.  Moreover,  the  new  moon  in  the  horizon  is  not  necessarily  seen 
in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  its  visibility  is  dependent  upon 
certain  laws  of  Nature.  According  to  the  superintendent  of  a  renowned 
observatory,  the  new  moon  can  be  observed  in  all  parts  to  the  west  of 
the  place  where  it  is  seen,  but  the  east  of  the  place,  the  new  moon  can 
be  sighted  only  within  a  limited  distance  on  the  same  day. 

8.  Imam  Abu-Hanlfa  or  any  one  of  the  early  Imams  never  held 
that  the  horizon  of  the  whole  world  is  one  and  the  same.  Nor  the 
Qur’an  or  the  Hadlth  leave  to  understand  that  the  new  moon  is  seen 
all  over  the  world  on  the  same  day.  It  were  a  few  of  the  later  jurists 
who  held  such  opinion. 

9.  To  rely  upon  radios  for  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the  sight 
of  the  new  moon  is  not  advisable  as  in  this  case  the  religion  is  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  machine  which  cannot  be  trusted. 

10.  A  report  regarding  the  sight  of  the  new  moon  in  a  country. 
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however,  can  be  acceptable  to  those  neighbouring  countries  only  which  are 
at  a  night’s  journey  according  to  the  speed  of  a  natural  means  of  conveyance. 

The  Collegian,  Vol.  XI,  1942,  No.  2. 

IN  this  magazine  of  the  Nizam  College  (Hyderabad)  there  are  two 
interesting  articles  dealing  with  Islam  ;  one  of  them  is  “  Cairo  and  Arabic 
Language  and  Literature”  by  Dr.  Zahid  ‘All.  This  article  describes  the 
part  played  by  Egypt  in  the  development  of  the  Arabic  language.  The 
other  article  is  “  Hints  to  the  Younger  Generation  ”  by  Nawab  Sir  Nizamat 
Jung.  The  gist  of  Nawab  Sir  Nizamat  Jung’s  message  in  his  own  words 
is  ”  For  us  Muslims  there  is  nothing  so  truly  inspiring  as  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  our  splendid  past.  Inspired  by  our  religion,  we  achieved  much  of 
that  progress  which  has  stamped  itself  upon  the  world.  So,  I  say,  that 
let  us  not  be  hurried  away  by  our  modern  hybrid  education  and  go  hunting 
for  false  enthusiasm  under  the  guidance  ol  those  who  willingly  or  un¬ 
willingly  misguide  us.  Let  us  remember  that  our  utmost  efforts  in  that 
direction  cannot  carry  us  beyond  feeble  imitation.  To  put  real  life  into 
our  enthusiasm,  let  us  draw  power  from  our  own  long-neglected  stores 
and  if  we  wish  to  march  towards  progress,  let  us  first  learn  to  stand  on 
our  own  feet.  The  lesson  of  experience  and  the  lesson  of  history  both 
teach  us  that  there  must  be  inward  power  for  all  true  progress.  And 
power  cannot  be  borrowed  ;  it  must  grow'  from  within.” 

This  thought-provoking  message  deserves  special  attention  of  the 
young  Muslims  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  leading  thinker  who  says  of 
himself,  “  I  have  travelled  many  a  league  since  my  student  days  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  seen  many  aspects  of  life  and  passed  through  different  worlds  of 
thoughts  and  imagination  and  faith.” 

M.  A.  M. 


DECCAN 

1.  Bharata  Itihasa  Samshodhaka  Mandala,  Poona  (Quarterly,  June  1942). 

IT  contains  an  article  on  a  Farman  of  Shahjahan  to  Kheloji  Bhonsle. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  not  consulted  contemporary  sources.  He 
has  further  avoided  the  scientific  verification  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Farman,  and  deliberately  neglecting  the  reproduction  of  its  facsimile 
has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  : — 

”  Here  we  find  that  no  account  of  the  meritorious  services  of  Kheloji 
in  the  campaign  of  Gulbarga  is  given  by  the  court  chroniclers  of  Shah 
Jahan.  This  Farman.  thus,  furnishes  us  with  one  more  document  signifying 
that  the  court  chroniclers  generally  avoided  giving  any  reference  to  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Hindu  nobles  and  commanders  of  the  army.” 

Ignoring  the  motives  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  we  give  here  for  the 
information  of  our  readers  some  of  the  references  which  supply  all  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  Kheloji  Bhonsle’s  activities,  viz.,  Badshah  Nama  of  Mulla 
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Abdul  Hamid  Lahori  (Vol.  I,  p.  413,  11,  p.  166),  ‘ Amal  $alih  (Vol.  I, 
p.  460),  Khafi  Khan  (Vol.  I,  p.  479),  Maathiru’l-Umara  (Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  520-524). 


2.  Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College  Research  Institute ,  Poona.  Vol.  III. 

In  this  issue  there  is  another  instalment  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Shaikh's  article 
on  Some  Literary  Personages  of  Ahmadnagar.  It  contains  the  account  of 
two  most  important  literary  figures  of  the  Deccan,  viz.,  Malik  Qummi  and 
Salabat  Khan,  who  contributed  a  good  deal  towards  the  general  history 
of  the  Deccan. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Chaghatai’s  important  monograph  on  the  Muslim  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Ahmadabad  through  their  Inscriptions,  covers  more  than  one 
hundred  pages.  This  monograph  helps  the  study  of  mediaeval  Gujarat. 
It  comprises  not  only  the  text  and  translation  of  the  inscriptions  from 
different  monuments  of  Ahmadabad  but  also  reproduces  eighteen  plates 
of  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions. 

3.  The  Iran  League  Quarterly,  Bombay,  April  1942. 

To  this  magazine  Furdoonjee  D.  J.  Paruck  has  contributed  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  one  of  his  lectures  on  The  Political  Relations  between  Persia  and 
India  in  which  he  has  traced  the  cultural  relations  existing  between  these 
two  countries  from  very  remote  times  and  has  divided  his  thesis  into  many 
sub-heads,  some  of  which  are  Indianised  Persian  Settlers,  Circulation  of 
Persian  Coins  in  Ancient  India,  Architectural  and  Inscriptional  Models, 
Sassanian  Domination  in  India,  Immigration  of  the  Parsis  into  India, 
Timur’s  Time,  and  Conclusion. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  learned  lecturer  under  the  caption  “  In 
Timur’s  Time  ”  are  of  particular  interest  to  us.  The  mention  of  the  word 
Gabr  for  an  Indian  infidel  in  the  ZafarN amah  of  Sharfu’d-Din  ‘All  Yazdl 
(Vol.  II.  pp.  129-145)  has  been  the  cause  of  some  misunderstanding ; 
despite  the  fact  that  Elliot  and  Dowson  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  506)  have  tried  to 
clear  the  ambiguity  in  a  footnote  saying  that  Gabr  has  come  to  mean 
an  infidel  in  general  and  so  Musalman’s  intolerance  and  contempt 
made  all  infidels  Gabrs.  To  amplify  this  assertion  we  cite  here  one  very 
interesting  incident.  When  Shaikh  Sa’di  Shirazi  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous 
temple  of  Somnath,  he  beautifully  described  it  in  his  verses  ( Bostan , 
Bombay  ed.,  p.  1 14),  and  one  of  them  is  worth  quoting  : — 

Now  from  this  particular  verse  of  ShaiWi  Sa'di  referring  to  the  chief 
Brahman  of  the  temple  reciting  Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Zoroastrians, 
We  can  easily  conclude  that  Avesta  is  supposed  to  be  the  holy  book  of  the 
Brahmans  by  Sa'di,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
different  Indian  religions.  The  meaning  of  Avesta  in  this  general  sense 
is  obviously  based  on  Shaikh  Sa'di’s  knowledge  of  the  infidels  of  Iran 
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whose  sacred  book  according  to  him  was  no  other  than  Avesta. ,  For  this 
reason  we  disagree  with  the  view  that  the  mention  of  Gabr  in  the  histories 
of  Timur  is  used  for  the  Zoroastrians,  since  it  is  a  general  term  for  all 
infidels. 

M.A.C. 


Majlis-e-' Ilmi  ( Academy  of  Islamic  Sciences)  of  Ddbhil,  Surat  (Gujarat). 

IN  1350  A. H.  this  academy  was  founded  by  Maulana  Muhammad 
Anwar  Shah  Kashmiri.  Shaikh-al-Hadith.  in  the  Islamia  College,  Dabhil ; 
and  it  is  now  working  under  the  patronage  of  Moulana  Shabblr  Hasan 
‘UthmanI  with  Moulvi  Syyed  Ahmad  Rida  Bijnori  as  its  director.  The 
aims  and  objects  of  this  academy  are — 

1.  To  edit  in  the  best  possible  manner  rare  MSS.  and  the  scientific 
works  of  the  eminent  Muslim  scholars. 

2.  To  compile  useful  works  on  religious  and  literary  subjects  with 
a  view  to  supply  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Muslim  community. 

3.  To  prepare  and  publish  books  useful  to  the  students  of  the 
Muslim  schools  and  to  the  Muslim  teachers  or  Professors. 

This  learned  body  has  so  far  published  the  following  works  : — 

1.  ‘-r-'"  :  by  Imam  Jamal  al-Dln  al-Zaila‘iy  (d.  762 
A.H.).  It  contains  all  the  holy  Traditions  authenticated  by  the  four 
schools  of  the  Islamic  jurisprudence.  This  academy  has  spent  much 
time  and  labour  in  producing  an  accurate  text  and  adding  valuable  foot¬ 
notes,  and  necessary  commentaries  to  this  highly  important  work.  It  is 
published  in  four  volumes  with  great  care. 

2.  ’■  It  is  a  highly  useful  commentary  on 
§ahih  al -Bukhari  in  four  volumes  by  a  famous  Indian  scholar  Moulvi 
Mohammad.  Anwar  al-Kashmiri  (d.  1352  A.H.). 

3.  :  (In  Arabic),  by  Imam  Shah  Wali-allah,  the  famous 

traditionist  of  India.  This  book  is  a  supplement  to  Shah  Sahib’s  famous 
work  **1^'  ;  as  the  latter  explains  the  secrets  of  the  Islamic 

tenets  and  jurisprudence  while  the  former  deals  with  ontology.  This 
valuable  work  of  Shah  Wali-allah  is  very  carefully  edited  after  it  had 
been  collated  with  a  rare  MS.  preserved  in  a  Russian  Library. 

4.  ** jyi  :  This  is  another  important  Arabic  work  of  Imam 

Shah  Wali-allah.  It  deals  with  such  problems  of  Islamic  theology  and 
metaphysics  as  are  not  generally  explained  by  a  majority  of  the  scholastics. 
The  edition  of  this  work  is  based  on  two  MSS.  one  of  them  is  a  copy  of 
the  MS.  of  Dar-ul-‘Oloom,  Deoband,  and  the  other  belongs  to  Maulana 
‘Ubaidullah  al-Sindhi. 

5.  :  by  Imam  Shah  Wali-allah. 
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6.  ‘-bl~4  is  in  Persian  on  Sufism  written  by  Hadrat  Mujaddid 
Sahib  Elfe-Thani. 

7.  is  another  treatise  in  Persian  on  Sufism  written  by  Allama 
Mahmood  al-TabrlzI. 

Besides  these  critical  editions,  the  following  original  works  of  the 
founder  of  this  academy — Maulana  Mohammad  Anwar  Shah  Kashmiri 
are  also  published. 

(r)  ‘  ii>^)  (r)  ‘  jiJiyJI  JJ  (,) 

(“0  |*}VJ|  ♦k*1  <■*  r^1  Ui  I  (rH 

c>!AC£~*(^)  alv“MoJbs'  (a)  i>L~)l  O  (oj*)  (dUI  ^IkJI 

oTjiJl 

The  Urdu  publications  of  this  Academy  are  : — 

1.  by  Moulana  Shabbir  Ahmad ‘Uthmanl. 

2.  oT^Jl J  I  by 

3.  d_j-o  by 

These  achievements  of  the  academy  really  deserve  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  receive  the  due  attention  of  the  Muslims. 
We  wish  it  success  in  its  ever-increasing  utility. 


M.  A.  M. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

The  Celebration  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Birthday  in  the  Muslim  University. 

To  celebrate  the  birthday  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Muslim  University,  an  ‘  At  Home  ’  was  given  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Lt.-Col.  Dr.  Sir  Ziauddin  Ahmad  in  the  befitting  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Nizam- Wellington  Pavilion.  Members  of  the  staff,  district 
officials  and  the  gentry  of  the  town  at  tended  the  function. 

Speaking  on  the  occasion,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
referred  to  the  close  connections  existing  between  Hyderabad  and  Aligarh 
and  remarked,  “  Hyderabad  at  present  is  the  centre  of  Muslim  culture 
and  Urdu  language  and  the  munificence  of  His  Exalted  Highness  is 
extended  to  every  institution  and  also  to  learned  men  all  over  India.  The 
university  is  particularly  indebted  to  His  Exalted  Highness  for  his  personal 
interest  and  generous  assistance.”  Dr.  Hadi  Hasan,  speaking  as  a  Hyder¬ 
abad!,  eulogized  the  services  of  His  Exalted  Highness  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  said,  Hyderabad  had  the  unique  distinction  of  spending 
Rupees  two  crores,  which  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  its  income,  on  the 
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education  of  its  people.  Hyderabad,  he  further  said,  was  also  the  foremost 
in  recognizing  the  value  and  promoting  the  use  of  Urdu  as  the  medium 
of  instruction.  He  also  referred  to  the  happiness,  contentment  and  perfect 
harmony  prevailing  among  different  sections  of  the  people  of  Hyderabad. 
The  University  Dean  offered  prayers  for  the  long  life  and  prosperity  of 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam  and  the  function  came  to  an  end  amid  scenes  of  fervour 
and  enthusiasm. 


Discovery  of  the  first  Muslim  Work  on  Optics. 

The  students  of  Physics  would  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr.  M.  Zaki- 
uddin  of  the  Muslim  University  (Aligarh)  has  discovered  in  the  Khuda 
Bakhsh.  Library,  Patna,  a  long  neglected  work  of  Al-Kindi  on  the  science 
of  optics.  The  learned  world  is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
science.  With  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  made  experimental  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  passage  of  light  in  matter,  closed  an  age  of  this  scientific 
achievement.  After  him  ‘Ali  ibn  al-Haitham  (known  as  Al-Hazan  in 
Europe)  made  pioneer  experiments  in  optics.  Between  A.D.  139  (Time 
of  Ptolemy)  and  A.D.  990  (Time  of  Al-Haitham)  is  a  gap  of  about  850 
years.  Dr.  Mohammad  Zakiuddin  has  been  trying  to  fill  up  this  gap  and 
has  found  a  work  which  does  throw  light  on  the  Muslim  experiments  in 
optics  during  this  intervening  period. 

Dr.  Zakiuddin’s  interest  in  works  of  Al-Kindi,  the  Arab  philosopher 
of  Baghdad,  needs  no  elucidation  as  the  doctor  has  already  published  an 
Urdu  translation  of  al-Kmdi’s  document  on  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky, 
in  the  Aligarh  Magazine  in  1931.  The  work  under  reference  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  M.  Zakiuddin  in  1931.  The  Patna  MS.  of  this  work  was 
copied  in  Cairo  about  850  A.H.  Ibn  al-Nadim  mentions  this  work  as 
£jk*  j  f  and  in  the  Patna  Library  Catalogue  it  is  quoted 
as  oltUDlj  aJL),  gut  the  text  of  the  MS.  denotes  that  it  deals  with 
geometrical  optics,  especially  about  mirrors  which  were  used  to  burn 
the  ships  of  the  combatant  enemy.  The  importance  of  this  work  can  be 
further  realized  by  the  fact  that  these  experiments  of  the  Muslim  scholars 
in  this  science  were  not  confined  to  theoretical  studies,  but  they  were 
actually  put  into  practice  during  Al-Kindi’s  time.  (See  Tajarib  al- 
Umam,  Vol.  II,  p.  278,  1.  18).  Though  Al-Kindi  mentions  ( 
in  this  work  repeatedly,  yet  it  does  not  mean  that  he  has  simply  given  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  Theories.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
a  drastic  criticism  of  as  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  work 

Al-Kindi  criticises  jn  the  following  words : 

T  jfiii  J-iA  Ol  ?!  f*-  Otf  ■*»  3  Jji 
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There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  work,  if  duly  edited,  will  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  history  of  optics.  The  doctor  had  actually 
started  a  critical  edition  of  this  work  in  collaboration  with  Moulvi  Raghib 
al-Badayuni,  but  as  some  pages  of  this  work  are  missing,  he  could  not  send 
for  other  MSS.  from  foreign  libraries  owing  to  the  obstacles  created  by 
war,  and  therefore  its  edition  has  been  postponed  for  the  duration  of  war. 
The  Muslim  University,  however,  should  be  congratulated  on  having  on 
its  staff  such  scholars  who  are  busy  in  the  revival  of  the  Muslim  legacy 
even  in  the  domain  of  Physics. 


Educational  Activities  of  the  Muslim  University. 

A  growing  interest  of  this  University  in  the  promotion  of  the  Islamic 
studies  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  has  recently  conferred  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  Arabic  on  one  of  its  scholars  Syyed  Mohd.  Yusuf.  The 
subject  of  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Yusuf  is  the  “  Life  of  al-Muhallah-b.-Abi 
Sufra.”  Al-Muhallab  was  the  leading  military  general  of  his  time  who  in 
the  year  78  A.H.  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the  A/.anqa  after  a 
prolonged  campaign  extending  over  thirteen  years.  This  thesis  aims  at 
presenting  the  tactical  methods,  the  military  strategy  and  the  elaborate 
organization  to  which  Al-Muhallab  owed  his  great  victories.  An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  estimate  his  contribution  to  the  Arabs’  art  of  warfare. 
His  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the  art  of  warfare  was  the  transition 
from  the  strategy  of  quick  lightning  blows  to  prolonged  war  of  exhaustion. 


The  Treasure  of  the  Habibganj  Library. 

Recently  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  an  occasion  to  visit  the  well- 
known  family  collection  of  Nawab  Sadr  Yar  Jung — Habib  al-Rahman 
Khan  Sherwani  of  Aligarh.  This  is  a  fine  collection  and  the  library  is 
equipped  with  different  types  of  catalogues  which  provide  references  not 
only  to  the  author  and  the  subject  of  the  books  but  to  the  scribe  and  the 
quality  ol  the  MSS.  also. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  works  out  of  which  1,000  are  MSS. 
A  descriptive  list  of  some  rare  MSS.,  which  are  mostly  Persian,  dealing 
with  the  oriental  history  has  already  been  published  by  Hakim  Shamsullah 
Qadri  in  1939-  A  few  rare  Arabic  MSS.  of  this  library,  which  deserve 
attention  of  the  scholars  are  given  below  : — 

Commentaries  of  the  Qur’an. 

1.  tkLJI  o-5,  a  commentary  of  Sura  Yusuf,  by  Imam  Ghazzali. 

2.  _>•*■)!,  by  Shihab  ad-Din  Ahmad-b. -Yusuf.  It  deals  with  the 
syntax  of  the  Qur’an. 
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3.  ilsT^JI  |»&-l j  by  Shaikh  Abl- ‘Abdallah  Jamal.  al-Dln 

Moharnmad-b.-‘Ali-b.-‘ Abdallah  al-Shafa’i,  compiled  in  808  A.H. 

4.  vM,  pages  missing  both  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end. 

5.  by  Abi-Ja‘far  Ahmad-b.-Ibrahlm-b.-al-Zubair  al- 
Thaqafi  (d.  708  A.H.),  transcribed  by  Mohd.  Hayat  in  1282  H. 

6.  *^1^1  ^ljicL.1  j  Jjl  -4-  by  Nasir-b.-Hasan.  It  is  dedi¬ 

cated  to  al-Sultan  Aurar.gzeb. 


Holy  Tradition  and  Fiqh. 

1. J*t  it  was  recently  copied  from  the  MS.  of  QadI 

Mohammad  Yahya  Bhopall. 

2.  by  Imam  Shafa‘1,  transcribed  by  ‘Abdul-Rahman 
al-Farsi  in  1310  H. 

3.  ^  Oi  transcribed  by  different  scribes. 

4.  crf^x^  cth  by  Al-Humaidi,  copied  from  the  Bankipur  MS. 
by  Surti  in  1345  H. 

5.  u'  There  is  only  one  part  containing  the  chapters  on 
Faith,  Ablution  ar.d  Prayer. 

6.  cr-—1 1  <y-  ■ — by  Al-Tibiy  (d.  723  H.). 

7.  by  Ibn-Makola. 

8.  by  Al-Tibiy. 

9.  by  Abl  Laith  al-Samarqandl. 


Biography. 


1.  by  Muhibb  al-Dln  al-Tabari. 

2.  *4 jr! I  by  Ibn-Hazm,  copied  by  Surti  from  a  MS.  of  Shaikh 

al-Islam’s  Library  at  Al-Madlna. 

3.  by  Al-Zamakhshari.  the  original  work 
from  which  this  is  abridged  is  by  Abu  Sa‘d  al-Samman  (d.  443  A.H.). 
It  is  calligraphed  in  fine  Naskh  by  an  unknown  scribe. 
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Sufism.  ■ 

1.  (?)  ■> ^  ^ '  jAb ' ,  by  al-Sakhawi ;  references  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  read  this  work  from  al-Sakhawi  are  given  in  author’s  own 
handwriting  at  the  margin. 

2.  S\  o ij  by  Imam  Abl  Al-Qasim  Abdul  Karim-b.- 

Hawazin  al-Qushairi  (d.  465  H.)  in  the  author’s  own  handwriting. 

Anjuman-i-‘Arabi,  U.  P.,  Allahabad. 

This  society  was  established  in  1939  with  the  object  of  fostering, 
encouraging  and  protecting  the  Arabic  education  in  the  Province.  Nawab 
Sadr  Yar  Jung  is  the  Patron  of  this  Anjuman  and  Prof.  A.  Siddiqi  and 
Mr.  Na’Imur-Rahman  (both  of  the  Allahabad  University)  are  President 
and  secretary-cum-treasurer  respectively. 

During  six  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  achieving  its  object.  Its  chief  method  of  encouragement  being 
the  award  of  scholarships  and  prizes  to  all  grades  of  Arabic  students, 
about  Rs.  2,500  have  already  been  spent  on  this  account.  It  awards  prizes 
to  the  most  successful  Arabic  students  at  the  High  Schools,  Intermediate 
and  Fazil  examinations  of  the  U.  P.  It  has  published  four  small  booklets 
on  Arabic  grammar,  and  has  already  distributed  about  3,000  of  them 
among  Arabic  students  of  the  Province.  It  has  been  instrumental  in 
spreading  Arabic  education  in  several  parts  in  the  Province,  and  through 
its  efforts  the  number  of  Arabic  students  has  more  than  doubled.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Anjuman  will  continue  to  prosper  and  flourish  through 
the  good  efforts  of  its  members  and  donors. 

M.  A.  M. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 

Oriental  College  Magazine,  Lahore  (Feb. -May  1942). 

THE  Last  concluding  instalment  of  Prof.  H.M.  ShairanI’s  article  on 
The  Criticism  on  the  ‘Ab-i-Hayat  of  Muhammad  Husain  Azad  can  be 
taken  as  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  Urdu  literature  in  general  and 
apart  from  it  if  the  Ab-i-Hayat  would  be  studied  along  with  this  criticism 
of  Prof.  Shairani,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  in 
the  study  of  the  biographies  of  various  renowned  poets  of  Urdu  language. 

It  was  in  1925  when  the  Oriental  College  Magazine  was  started  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Khan  Bahadur  Dr.  Muhammad  Shaft,  Principal  of 
the  Oriental  College,  Lahore,  as  a  quarterly  both  in  Hindi  and  Urdu 
languages.  Dr.  Muhammad  Shaft  is  going  to  retire  next  October,  after 
completing  eighteen  volumes  of  this  most  scholarly  magazine.  For  a  long 
time  the  need  of  publishing  the  lists  of  the  contents  of  the  articles  which 
have  so  far  appeared  in  this  magazine,  was  keenly  felt  by  the  scholars. 


G— 13 
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Thanks  to  Dr.  Shah’s  efforts,  the  list  has  been  published  in  the  May  issue, 
and  covers  about  sixty  pages. 

Other  useful  articles  published  in  this  magazine  are  : — 

Farahangistan-i-Iran  by  Prof.  Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal. 
Ghanimat-i-Kunjahi  by  Sh.  Sadiq  ‘Ali. 

Jang  Nama  (account  of  wars  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  English)  by 
Sardar  Baldev  Singh. 


The  Urdu,  Delhi  ( Jan.-April  1942). 

Imtiyaz  ‘All  ‘Arshl  has  contributed  a  long  article  on  the  Dasturul- 
Fa?ahat  in  which  the  writer  has  fully  discussed  the  sources  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  work,  and  in  this  connection  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  con¬ 
cerning  many  other  unknown,  useful  and  authoritative  books  dealing  with 
this  particular  theme  has  come  to  light. 

Sakhawat  Mlrza’s  contribution  on  Makhdum  Bijapuri,  who  was  also 
known  as  Dastgir  Sahib  Gayan  Bhandari.  Makhdum  was  born  at  Bijapur 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ‘Adil  Shah!  regime,  where  he  was  educated  by  his 
parents  and  afterwards  died  at  Hyderabad  in  1165  A.H.  He  had  travelled 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  knowledge.  When  we  turn  to  his  literary 
career,  we  come  to  know  that  he  was  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  those 
Deccani  savants  who  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to  literary  history  of 
the  Deccan. 

The  Burhan  ( Urdu  Monthly ),  Delhi  {Jan.- Aug.  1942). 

The  editor  Moulana  Sa'Id  Ahmad  delivered  a  lengthy  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  ‘  Anjuman-i-Islami  Tarlkh  wa  Tamaddun’  of  the 
Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  on  The  Causes  of  the  Rise  and  the  Fall  of 
Muslim  Community  ( Asbab  ‘Uruj  wa  Zawdl-i-Ummat )  which  has  been 
published  in  many  instalments.  He  has  very  ably  discussed  all  possible 
pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of  available  data. 

Moulvl  M.  Hifzu’r-Rahman  writes  a  very  important  article  on  Alexan¬ 
der  and  the  Rampart  of  Alexander  basing  his  arguments  on  the  Qur’anic 
text  in  the  Surah  Kahf 

The  Holy  Quran  and  the  Natural  Science,  by  M.  Abdul  Qayyum  Nadavi. 
Al-Madkhal  fi  Usuli’l-Hadith  of  Hakim  Nishapuri  (d.  405  A.H.)  by  M. 
Abdur-Rashid  Nu'mani  is  full  of  very  important  information  dealing  with 
the  science  of  traditions  and  the  writer  has  also  discussed  other  such 
works  on  comparative  basis. 

Sayyid  Husain  Shor  has  contributed  an  article  on  the  Adam  and  the 
Qur’an  which  is  mostly  based  on  the  holy  text.  The  other  articles  of  this 
issue  are  What  is  Philosophy  ?  by  Dr.  Mir  Waliyu'd-Din  and  The  Holy 
Quran  and  its  Preservation  by  Moulvl  Badr-i-‘Alam. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAM  ON  INDIAN 
CULTURE,  by  Dr.  Tara  Chand ; 
publishers,  the  Indian  Press,  Ltd.,  Allah¬ 
abad  ;  pp ,  327. 

IN  this  book  Dr.  Tara  Chand  has 
very  ably  maintained  his  thesis  that 
Indian  culture  is  synthetic  in  nature, 
eternally  seeking  to  find  a  unity  for  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  its  totality.  Foreign  influence  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  process 
of  Indian  cultural  development. 

The  advent  of  Muslims  in  India  in¬ 
troduced  an  altogether  new  element  in 
Indian  society,  pregnant  with  immense 
potentialities.  It  influenced  the  Hindu 
mode  of  thought  profoundly,  giving  rise 
to  various  forms  of  Bhagti  movement  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  movement  was  characterised  by 
its  emphasis  on  monotheistic  teaching  and 
human  equality.  Kablr  is  the  greatest 
exponent  of  this  new  Bhagti  doctrine. 

Kablr  refused  to  acknowledge  caste 
distinctions  and  preached  the  unity  of 
God  in  his  own  inimitable  and  vehement 
style,  having  a  ring  of  profound  sincerity 
about  it.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
“  Kablr  was  conscious  of  his  apostolic 
mission  and  his  life  and  teaching  followed 
the  line  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Imams  and  Shaikhs  of  Shia  and  Sufi 
sects.”  Kablr  says  with  confidence,  “  I 
am  the  servant  of  the  absolute  God  and  I 
have  come  to  save  the  devotees.  I  have 
taught  to  the  world  by  word  of  mouth  the 
knowledge  which  has  the  true  stamp.  I 
was  sent  here  because  the  world  was  seen 
in  misery,  all  were  bound  in  chains  of 
birth  and  death  and  no  one  had  found  the 
lasting  home.  The  Almighty  sent  me  to 
show  clearly  the  beginning  and  the  end.” 


The  Bhagti  cult  had  numerous  followers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Bhagti  condemned  idol- 
worship  and  caste-system  with  all  its 
externals  and  preached  devotion  to  one 
God,  the  Creator  of  all. 

The  author's  views  on  Indian  archi¬ 
tecture  and  painting  are  also  illuminat¬ 
ing.  In  Mediaeval  Indian  Art,  too,  the 
synthetic  influence  is  striking,  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  technique  being  negligible. 
The  compelling  force  of  the  Mediaeval 
Art  values  found  its  expression  in  the 
synthetic  Hindu-Muslim  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  painting. 

The  book  is  fully  documented  with 
copious  references  from  the  poetry  of 
the  Bhagat  saints.  The  treatment  of 
subject  is  lucid  and  thought-provoking. 
It  should  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultural 
history  of  India  and  also  by  those  who 
seek  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  problem  in  this  country. 


MUSLIM  INDIA ,  by  Mohammad 
No'mdn,  published  by  Kitabistan ,  Allah¬ 
abad,  pp .  433;  price  Rs .  4-8-0. 

IN  this  book  the  author  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  analyse  the  steps  and  the 
many  factors  responsible  for  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  All-India 
Muslim  League  as  a  vital  political  force. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Muslims  of  India 
on  the  eve  of  Minto-Morlev  Reforms 
in  1906,  in  order  to  make  their  demand 
for  separate  electorate  effective  and  to 
make  their  voice  heard  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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In  1916  the  League  and  the  Congress 
stood  on  one  platform,  fighting  for 
common  cause  and  for  a  common  goal, 
all  for  the  glory  of  the  Motherland.  Then 
came  the  Reforms  of  1919  and  the  non- 
co-operation  movement.  It  was,  in  fact, 
in  the  Khilafat  Conference  of  Delhi  in 
November  1919,  that  Gandhiji  first  pro¬ 
posed  his  non-co-operation  remedy  for 
the  Khilafat  wrong.  Later  on  its  aim 
was  extended  to  cover  Swaraj  for  the 
whole  country.  Before  long  the  relations 
of  Hindus  and  Muslims  which  stood  on 
weak  foundation  began  to  crumble  down. 
The  leaders  of  both  the  communities 
failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  Hindu-Muslim  problem.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  communities  deteri¬ 
orated  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  Royal  Commission  in  1927.  Then 
followed  the  Simon  and  Nehru  Reports 
and  the  Round  Table  Conferences. 
The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  provincial  Au¬ 
tonomy  resulting  in  the  complete  estran¬ 
gement  between  the  League  and  the 
Congress,  with  all  its  unfortunate  re¬ 
percussions  on  the  collective  life  ot  the 
country. 

Y.  H. 


MY  LIFE — A  Fragment  :  by  Mohammad 
*Alu  edited  by  Afzal  Iqbal,  M.A.; 
published  by  Sh.  Muhammad  Ashraf , 
Lahore. 

THERE  are  people  of  intellect  and 
abundant  knowledge  who  do  not 
write  books  while  less  gifted  people 
assume  the  role  of  authorship.  Moham¬ 
mad  ‘All  had  scholarly  attainments  and 
scholarly  ambitions  but  his  desire  to  be 
an  author  either  lacked  the  strength  of 
purpose  or  his  hectic  political  life  left  him 
neither  leisure  nor  peace  of  mind  to  give 
his  attention  to  authorship. 

It  seems  that  journalism  and  political 
activities  are  hostile  to  a  life  of  authorship. 
Mohammad  ‘All  who  wielded  a  facile  pen 
never  wrote  a  book  and  he  carried  to  his 
grave  the  unfulfilled  desire  of  writing  one. 
Only  in  the  forced  solitude  of  prison  life 
-did  he  find  some  leisure  to  venture  into 


the  realm  of  authorship.  A  longer  and 
unbroken  term  of  imprisonment  coupled 
with  the  facility  of  access  to  necessary 
documents  would  have  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  real  work  *,  but  alas  !  he  was  not 
destined  to  do  so.  The  book  before  us  is 
entitled  My  Life  :  A  Fragment .  No  in¬ 
dividual  is  born  nor  does  he  grow  or 
develop  in  a  social  vacuum.  We  find  in 
this  fragment  the  action  and  interaction 
of  personalities  and  environment  and  it  is 
as  much  a  mirror  of  contemporary  events 
as  a  record  of  personal  experiences.  It  is 
really  two  books  loosely  wielded  into  one. 
The  fragment  of  biography  is  much 
bigger  than  the  fragment  of  thoughts  on 
Islam. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  book  which 
is  reflected  almost  on  every  page  is  that 
it  is  addressed  to  a  Western  audience. 
It  is  difficult  to  justify  that  attitude.  A 
man  who  lived  and  worked  for  his  nation 
and  his  creed  should  have  written  primari¬ 
ly  for  his  own  people  or  should  have 
addressed  humanity  in  general. 

The  portion  on  Islam  and  the  sketch 
of  the  historical  evolution  of  its  theology, 
jurisprudence  and  general  ideology  brings 
out  nothing  very  original  or  forceful.  The 
reason  is  that  that  was  not  his  sphere  and 
he  was  not  sufficiently  equipped  for  such 
a  task.  His  forceful  presentation  is  there  ; 
there  is  such  a  freshness  in  the  manner 
but  very  little  in  the  matter. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  lucid,  fluent 
and  easy  style,  and  as  a  partial  record  of 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
lived  and  died  for  his  convictions,  its 
study  is  certainly  edifying.  Even  facts 
already  widely  known  when  presented  by 
such  a  personality  assume  new  vitality 
and  make  a  more  effective  appeal. 


SHAH  ABDUL  LATIF  OF  BHIT ,  by 
H.  T.  Sorleyt  D.  Lin.,  I.C.S.,  C.I.E., 
Oxford  University  Press ,  pp.  432;  price 
18 sh.  net. 

THIS  volume  beautifully  and  elegantly 
brought  out  by  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  really  incorporates  two 
books  into  one.  About  half  of  the  big 
volume  gives  the  history  of  Sind  from 
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1690  onward.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
a  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  a  great  religious  personality  should  give 
a  social,  political  and  economic  back¬ 
ground  because  even  the  greatest  men  act 
and  are  reacted  upon  by  environment. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
entire  history  of  a  country  for  centuries  in 
order  to  provide  a  background  to  the 
religious  activities  and  meditations  of  a 
saint.  Even  the  economic  history  of  the 
country  is  presented  to  us  with  remark¬ 
able  detail  and  in  a  scholarly  manner. 
Surely  the  tonnage  of  ships  in  the  port 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  ex¬ 
periences  of  Shah  ‘Abdul- La tlf.  One  half 
of  the  book  is  a  scholarly  study  of  the 
history  of  Sind  and  the  other  half  gives 
the  reader  a  good  understanding  of  the 
saint.  The  lyrics  of  the  Risalo  are  well 
rendered  though  it  is  almost  an  impossible 
task  to  import  into  the  translation,  the 
melody,  the  fervour  and  the  originality  of 
the  lyrics.  The  translation  of  such  mysti¬ 
cal  love  lyrics  is  at  best  only  the  wrong 
side  of  tapestry.  For  that  there  is  no 
remedy  and  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  any 
translator  for  having  failed  to  attain  the 
heights  of  the  original.  Mysticism  has  a 
universal  appeal  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  a  European  has  striven  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  a  saint  foreign  in  race  and 
religion.  Both  as  a  complete  history  of 
Bind  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  as  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  a  Muslim  saint 
the  book  is  a  praiseworthy  effort. 

K.  A.  H. 


ORIENTAL  TREASURES ,  by  Jamshed 
Cawasji  Katrak,  B. A.,  Fairy  Manor ,  4 th 
Floor ,  Gunbow  Street ,  Fort ,  Bombay; 
price  Rs .  20. 

THIS  modest-looking  work  is  large 
in  size  but  too  condensed  for 
leisurely  reading. 

This  book  contains  a  condensed  tabular 
descriptive  statement  of  over  a  thousand 
manuscripts  and  colophons,  in  Iranian 
and  Indian  languages,  with  classified 
contents  and  introduction.  It  also  deals 
with  historical,  biographical  scientific  and 


literary  subjects  critically  and  philologi- 
cally  discussed. 

The  colophons  show  the  prior  claim  of 
the  Parsis  to  the  Gujrati  language,  which 
originally  was  analytical ;  and  its  script 
without  any  horizontal  and  vertical  strokes 
shows  its  complete  independence  of  the 
Sanskrit  and  Devnagiri  scripts,  from  which 
it  is  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been 
derived.  The  discovery  of  the  Sumero — 
Accadian  records  prove  the  similarity  of 
some  words  of  those  languages,  still 
persistent  in  Gujrati,  especially  as  spoken 
by  the  Parsis. 

European  savants,  and  following  their 
steps,  some  Parsi  and  even  Indian  scho¬ 
lars,  have  drawn  wrong  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  supposed  ignorance  of  the 
Parsis  before  the  16th  century,  and  some 
have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  calling 
them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

Most  of  the  records  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Parsis  are  missing  ;  the  reason 
being  that  ever  since  their  coming  to 
India,  they  have  been  persistently  pro¬ 
secuted  even  in  this  country  at  intervals 
of  twenty- five  or  fifty  years  till  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — this  victimization  has 
been  due  to  their  being  like  buffers  bet¬ 
ween  contending  communities  and  races 
in  matters  religious,  racial  and  cultural. 

As  regards  the  cultural  achievements 
of  the  Parsis,  we  might  state  that  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  A.D., 
an  outstanding  Parsi  scholar  Lakhmidhar 
Behram  had  rendered  the  Pahlavi  Arda 
Viraf  Nameh,  first  into  Pazend,  then  into 
Sanskrit,  and  ultimately  into  Old  Gu  jrati 
language  in  prose.  Prior  to  this  no 
Gujrati  Hindu  writing  can  be  claimed. 

Later,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
two  outstanding  Parsi  poets  are  to  be 
found,  one  of  whom  Mobed  Rustom 
Peshotan  Hamajiar  has  composed  in  high 
Gujrati  verses,  four  works  on  ancient 
Iranian  history  and  legend,  the  diction 
and  style  of  which  closely  resemble  those 
of  his  junior  contemporary,  the  Gujrati 
poet  Premanand,  who  began  to  write 
after  1740  A.D. 

Another  poet  of  equal  merit  was 
Nosherwan  Jamshed  (Tata),  a  junior 
contemporary  of  Rustom  Peshotan.  One 
of  his  poetical  compositions  in  Gujrati 
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is  still  preserved.  It  is  a  fine  work,  not  only 
in  point  of  poetic  diction  and  style,  but 
also  as  regards  its  high  Gu  jrati  phraseology 
like  that  of  Mobed  Rustom. 

By  looking  through  the  book  of  Mr. 
Katrak  as  well  as  into  the  library  cata¬ 
logues,  we  learn  that  there  are  works 
written  or  copied,  by  and  for  the  Parsis, 
on  matters  religious,  social,  ethical,  legal, 
medical,  historical,  philosophical  and 
scientific,  in  various  Iranian  and  Indian 
languages  like  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Pazend, 
Persian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Urdu, 
Hindi,  Marathi  (by  Kalyan  people)  and 
Gujrati. 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  especially 
written  in  Persian,  Urdu,  Sanskrit  and 
Old  Gujrati  contain  not  only  flowery  and 
exquisite  script,  but  also  fine  realistic 
paintings  of  the  Persian  and  Mughal  style. 

The  art  of  calligraphy,  and  seven- 
styles  of  penmanship  of  the  Iranians  had 
reached  the  zenith  in  some  of  these 
manuscripts.  This  proves  the  artistic  and 
aesthetical  taste  of  the  older  Parsis. 

The  handwriting  of  most  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  is  simply  amazing  in  point  of 
neatness,  elegance  and  uniformity.  The 
freshness  of  the  ink  used  and  the  rich 
quality  of  the  paper  prove  the  scribes' 
foresight,  and  knowledge  of  technique, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  manuscripts 
for  ages. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight:  of  that  most  of 
the  Persian  works  or  their  translations 
transcribed  by  the  Parsi  calligraphists, 
were,  in  their  original,  written  by  scholarly 
Muslims,  whose  attempt  at  revival  of 
learning  in  the  Orient  is  most  praise¬ 
worthy.  These  Persian  compositions  cov¬ 
ered  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  Persian  and  Indian 
Muslims  under  the  Saffavides  and  the 

freat  Mughals  were  deeply  interested  in 
fakrit  and  Sanskrit,  just  as  the  Hindu 
Pandits  of  the  Mughal  and  the  Bahmani 
courts,  and  still  later,  of  the  Maratha  and 
the  Peshwa  courts,  were  well  versed  in 
Islamic  culture  and  in  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Urdu  literature.  In  their  company 
the  Parsis  also  had  made  their  mark,  as 
could  be  seen  from  the  examples  of  Dastur 
Azar  Kaiwan  and  his  host  of  Sabean 
Zoroastrian  disciples.  Other  noted  scho¬ 
lars  of  outstanding  merits  were  Dastur 


Ardeshir  Nosherwan  Kermani,  who  was 
sent  by  Shah  ‘Abbas  the  Great  to  India  at 
the  request  of  Akbar  the  Great,  to  help 
Mir  Jamaluddln  Husain  Inju  in  the 
compilation  of  his  famous  lexicon  Far - 
hang-i~Jahdngiri,  with  regard  to  the 
Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Pazend  and  Dari  words. 
The  other  scholar  was  Rustom  Gustasp 
Ardeshir,  a  layman  made  Dastur  for  his 
outstanding  literary  and  religious  merits. 

The  Earliest  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Parsis  date  back  to  8th  Century 
A.D.  They  are  attributed  to  one  “  Agah 
Daru.  ”  They  are  the  famous  16  Sanskrit 
shlokas  supposed  to  have  been  recited  a 
century  before  Yadava  Rana  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  East  (Parsis).  At 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  some  Parsis 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Sabean  school 
came  to  Kanheri,  near  Bombay,  in  three 
groups  within  25  years.  Their  records 
are  still  preserved  in  the  caves  in  the 
Pahiavi  script  and  language  inscribed  on 
the  rocks.  Another  outstanding  scholar 
was  the  famous  Neryosang  who  translated 
several  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  works  includ¬ 
ing  Ashirwad  into  Sanskrit.  Neryo¬ 
sang  s  version  is  the  solitary  example  of 
translations  from  extinct  Iranian  (Avesta 
and  Pahlavi)  languages  into  obsolete 
Sanskrit  or  Prakrit.  This  scholar,  Neryo¬ 
sang,  son  of  Dhaval,  who  flourished  in 
about  nth  century  A.D.,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  first  Mobed 
Neryosang  who  is  said  to  have  come  with 
the  Parsi  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Diu  and 
Sanjan  in  about  716  A.D.,  in  company 
with  (according  to  some)  Prince  Hormazd, 
son  of  Emperor  Yezdegird  Sheheriar,  the 
last  of  the  Sassanides.  Mr.  Katrak  has 
noticed  a  third  Neryosang  (Narsang)  son 
of  Aspal,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  A.D. 

There  have  been  other  noted  Zoroas¬ 
trian  scholars  who  have  composed  other 
Sanskrit  treatises  and  works,  like  Kustiya 
Karanam  (Dissertation  on  Kusti  and 
Sudreh). 

Liberal  minded  Parsi  scholars  of  old — 
both  patrons  and  scribes — were  fond  of 
Hebrew  and  Islamic  tales  and  Indian 
fables  and  romances,  as  can  be  noticed 
from  a  few  extant  Hindustani  and  Hindi 
manuscripts. 

One  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  very  old 
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Parsi-owned  manuscript  copy,  in  bold 
and  decent  handwriting,  of  the  holy 
Al-Qur’an,  with  Persian  commentaries. 
It  is  dated  800  Hijri. 

Zoroastrian  religious  works  treat  not 
only  of  religion,  but  also  of  ethics,  theo¬ 
logy,  “theosophy/’  history,  geography, 
philosophy,  metaphysics  and  old  traditions, 
etc.  Mr,  Katrak’s  publication  is  a  veritable 
4  Oriental  Treasure/  We  hope  that  the 
original,  MSS.  now  lying  4  alone  and 
unsearched  ’  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  the 
K.  R.  Gama  Oriental  Institute,  on  whose 
behalf  Mr.  Katrak  had  undertook  investi¬ 
gation  and  searching  examination  of  over 
a  thousand  manuscripts  in  many  a  private 
library,  both  at  Bombay  and  abroad, 
during  the  years  1920-22,  must  be  sifted 
out  and  published,  so  as  to  make  them 
available  and  accessible  to  research  work¬ 
ers  and  genuine  scholars. 

The  work  of  the  research  student  is  much 
facilitated  by  Mr.  Katrak  giving  thirteen 
separate  indices  of  the  manuscripts  accord¬ 
ing  to  languages,  scribes,  authors,  owners, 
patrons,  etc.;  and  by  giving  nine  appendi¬ 
ces  at  the  end  of  the  tabular  statement  on 
manuscripts.  The  notes  especially  are 
full  of  literary,  linguistic,  philological 
and  critical  merit.  The  Addenda,  too, 
is  not  less  valuable,  nor  is  the  Bibliography 
in  various  languages  including  English. 

We  hope  that  the  advancement  of 
liberal  knowledge  might  find  scholars  and 
patrons,  not  only  Zoroastrians,  but  also 
Hindus,  Jains,  Muslims,  Christians  and 
Jews  to  encourage  such  exhaustive  and 
encyclopaedic  works  as  Mr.  Katrak’s 

44  Oriental  Treasures.” 

One  noted  feature  in  Mr.  Katrak’s 

work  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  gives 

genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  scribes  and 
patrons  as  far  as  he  could  trace  them, 
together  with  origin  of  some  of  the  Parsi 
surnames.  While  Dr.  J.  M.  IJnvalla  and 
Ervad  Nosherwan  B.  Desai  have  given 
mere  colophons  and  their  transcripts 
without  any  comments,  Mr.  Katrak’s 

work  is  really  unique  of  its  kind. 


B.H.D.S. 


AL-MlNhlAj ,  being  the  Evolution  of 
Curriculum  in  the  Muslim  Educational 
Institution  of  India .  by  G.  M.  D.  Sufi , 
M.  A.,  L.  T.,  D.  Litt.;  published  by 
Shaikh  Pdohammad  Ashrafi  Lahore > 
1941 ;  price  Rs .  4. 

THE  t  raining  of  Dr.  Sufi  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher,  his  experience  as 
superintendent  of  a  Training  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tion  xl  problems  as  registrar  of  an  Indian 
University,  have  specially  qualified  him 
to  write  on  this  subject.  The  work  which 
is  now  before  us  was  submitted  as  thesis 
for  the  D.  Litt.  Degree  of  the  Paris 
University,  which  has  approved  it. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of  Curri¬ 
culum  in  education.  4  In  fact  much  of 
our  efficiency  and  well-being  rests  on 
what  we  decide  to  be  the  ultimate  form 
of  curriculum.  ’  In  this  way  Dr.  Sufi  has 
taken  up  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  book  contains  four  chapters  dealing 
with  the  curriculum  under  the  Turks  and 
Afghans,  Mughals,  British  Rule  in  India 
and  Thoughts  on  curriculum  in  Auto¬ 
nomous  India.  The  object  of  writing 
this  book  is  to  trace  the  various  stages  of 
the  development  of  curriculum  from  the 
advent  of  Islam  to  the  present-day  Mus¬ 
lim  education.  In  the  first  9  pages,  the 
author  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  93  Hijri 
Years,  starting  with  the  education  of 
Muslims  under  the  Holy  Prophet,  >ts 
spread  under  the  Khali fs,  Ommayads, 
Abbasids,  right  up  to  the  reign  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  From  here  the 
author  proceeds  in  detail.  With  the 
historical  background,  the  educational 
development  unfolds  itself  gently,  but  in 
a  sketchy  form.  The  curriculum  becomes 
most  interesting  under  the  Mughals. 
The  author  has  done  his  best  to  make 
the  discussion  fascinating,  otherwise  the 
reading  would  have  been  dull  and  boring. 

A  few  minor  mistakes  of  omission 
and  commission  should  be  pointed  out 
here.  The  author  while  referring  to  the 
scholars  that  adorned  the  court  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  cites  Al-Blrum’s 
work  Al-Qdnun-al-Masudi  (vide  page  13) 
but  does  not  mention  his  treatise  Atfidr- 
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al-Bagiya-fi-Ourun-al-Khdlivah ,  edited  by 
Edward  Sachau,  or  Kitah-al-Taflrnm-li- 
awail-i-Sina'at-al-Tanjm .  On  page  39, 
the  author  refers  to  only  two  monographs 
of  the  greatest  Muslim  physician  of  the 
3rd  century,  i.e.,  Abu-Bakr  Muhammad 
ibn-Zakariya-al-RazI  although  al-RazI 
(Latin  Rhazes),  had  a  number  of  books 
to  his  credit,  such  as  al-Hawi  (Latin  Con- 
tinens),  Kitdb-al-Mansurl  (Liber-Alman- 
sories)  and  al-Judari-wa-al-Hasbah  (avail¬ 
able  in  English  through  A.  Grenhill’s 
translation).  From  Ibn-Abi-‘Usaybiah, 
(Vol.  I,  Pages  309-310),  we  find  al-RazI 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  113 
major  and  28  minor  works.  On  the  same 
page  (39)»  Ibn-Slna’s  book  the  Qanun  is 
referred  to  by  the  author,  but  Ibn-Sma  s 
other  works,  such  as  Kitab-al-Shifa 1 
( Sanatio ),  are  omitted.  Talking  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  author  mentions  a  few  books, 
but  we  know  that  Ophthalmology  was 
especially  a  favourite  subject  of  Arab 
physicians.  'All-ibn-Isa  s  book,  the 
Tadhkirat-al-Kahhdlin.  treats  of  132  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye,  while  a  number  of 
books  on  medicine  are  left  out.  As  the 
chief  aim  of  the  author  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  Muslim  curriculum  in 
India,  a  detailed  description  of  all  the 
works  of  the  authors  may  be  of  little 
importance,  but  failure  to  mention  the 
following  subjects  as  taught  in  the 
Madrasas  opened  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq, 
i.e.,  Fiqh,  ‘Usul-i-Kalam,  Tafsir,  Hadith, 
Bayan,  Nahw,  Sarf,  llm-i-Nazar,  ‘Ilm-i- 
Riyadl,  ‘Ilm-i-Tib,  Tahrlr  and  Khat.  is 
more  serious.  No  mention  is  made  about 
the  education  of  women  in  this  period, 
although  we  know  that  there  were  13 
schools  for  girls.  There  is  scanty  men¬ 
tion  of  technical  education  under  the 
Mughals,  but  we  know  they  had  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  department,  but,  due 
to  the  paucity  of  material,  the  author  has 
not  been  able  to  trace  their  connection 
with  education.  The  author  has  not 
thrown  light  on  those  factors  that  led  to 
the  change  of  curriculum  from  period 
to  period. 

We  do  not  understand  how  the  author 
has  fallen  into  an  error  regarding  the 
period  of  sovereignty  of  Manmud  Shah 
Bahmani.  The  date  given  about  this  king 
(p.  41)  as  1378-1396  is  incorrect.  The 
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correct  date  is  1482-1518;  or  perhaps,, 
he  means  Muhammad  Shah  II.  (1378- 
1397)* 

The  last  chapter,  '  Thoughts  on  the 
Curriculum  in  Autonomous  India,  ’  al¬ 
though  a  little  out  of  date,  is  the  most 
thought-provoking  one.  However,  we 
deprecate  the  attempt  of  the  author  to 
rush  the  book  print  in  1940,  without 
making  it  up  to  date,  when  he  had  four 
years  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  from  the 
Muslim  point  of  view,  his  scheme  of 
education  for  the  future  leaves  much  to- 
be  desired. 

These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  dis¬ 
parage  Dr.  Sufi,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  book  and  deserves  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations.  The  book  has  a  short  biblio¬ 
graphy  which  could  have  been  much, 
improved  and  an  appendix  of  24  pages 
with  a  good  serviceable  index.  Lastly, 
the  publisher  deserves  our  congratulation 
for  the  excellent  printing  and  the  get  up 
of  the  book,  as  also  for  the  moderate  price. 


K.  S. 


TARTlB  NOZOL  QUR'AN-E-KARlM, 
by  Muhammad  Ajmal  Khan  (in  Urdu 
Language );  publisher ,  Kitab-Ghar ,  Allah¬ 
abad  ;  pp.  99  ;  price  Rs.  5. 

THE  study  of  arranging  the  verses  of 
the  Qur’an  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  revelation  has  been  popular 
among  eminent  orientalists  like  Muir, 
Noldeke,  Herschfeld,  Rodwell,  etc.  They 
have  treated  this  subject  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  historical,  literary  and  psycho¬ 
logical  evolution  of  the  Prophet’s  mission. 
After  laborious  and  painstaking  researches 
the  orientalists  themselves  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  attempts  have 
not  proved  very  much  successful.  Dis¬ 
regarding  the  prevailing  opinion,  the 
author  of  the  work  under  review  has 
tried  to  arrange  the  surahs  in  their 
chronological  order.  If  the  author  had 
confined  his  study  to  the  rearrangement 
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of  surahs  with  the  purpose  of  collecting 
historical  data  for  the  Qur’anic  Verses 
as  other  scholars  have  done,  it  would  have 
yielded  fruitful  results.  But  the  author's 
claim  that  the  Qur'an  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  such  rearrangement  (see 
p.  2)  is  very  intriguing  and  therefore 
requires  a  close  examination. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  verses 
of  the  Qur'an  have  not  been  revealed  in 
direct  answer  to  particular  questions  or 
in  connection  with  certain  incidents. 
There  are  comparatively  very  few  verses 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  certain 
incidents.  Even  these  verses,  as  far  as 
their  relations  to  certain  incidents  are 
concerned,  are  acknowledged  to  be  gene¬ 
ral  and  applicable  to  all  circumstances  by 
all  jurists.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  suppose 
that  chronological  data  of  each  verse  or 
surah  can  b3  determined  now  after  a  lapse 
of  13  centuries. 

Moreover,  the  Holy  Qur'an  was  revealed 
within  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  and 
five  months.  The  first  revelation  was 
surah  Al-‘Alaq  from  Iqra,  to  Ma  Lam 
Ya'lam,  and  it  was  revealed  on  the  night 
of  Al-Qadr  in  the  month  of  Ramadan 
when  the  Prophet  was  40  years  old.  This 
revelation  was  not  connected  with  any 
event  or  incident.  It  had  not  come  down 
in  answer  to  a  question  or  in  explanation 
of  any  intricate  problem  of  life  ;  and  most 
of  the  verses  were  generally  revelations 
unconnected  with  any  events.  Even  the 
verses  revealed  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  contain  such  legal  maxims  as  are 
applicable  to  all  circumstances  and  at  all 
times.  All  these  verses  therefore  are 
general  in  character  although  they  are 
revealed  in  reply  to  particular  questions 
and  therefore  nobody  holds  today  that 
the  utility  of  a  particular  verse  is  limited 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
revealed. 

Moreover,  all  that  was  revealed  was 
either  committed  to  memory  by  the 
Companions  of  the  Prophet  or  put  down 
in  black  and  white.  Both  memorisation 
and  writing  were  used  in  preserving  the 
Qur'an  during  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 
There  were  some  Companions  of  the 
Prophet,  who  used  to  take  down  on  white 
stones,  bones  and  pieces  of  paper  all  that 

14 


was  dictated  by  the  Prophet  at  the  time 
of  revelation,  and  the  Prophet  pointed 
out  the  place  and  position  of  the  verse 
and  the  surahs  in  the  Qur'an  when  a 
scribe  sat  down  to  write.  This  shows 
that  the  Prophet  did  not  follow  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  the  revelation  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Qur’an  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  present  order  of  surahs  that:  the 
Prophet  and  his  Companions  daily  read 
the  Qur’an,  and  so  were  its  copies  which 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Arabia, 
as  the  Holy  Qur'an  says  . 

(98  :  1 ,  2)^*  V*  •  /tiff*  y  J  J 

and 

^  ^  M  s'  ^  A  ^•s'*'*  s'  0  s'  *  St 

(3  a/'  i  yf  *  jf*  J.S!  C  yf' 

G  2 s  s'  *"  e 

s'  s'  s-  S’  S*  a  s  }• 

(80:  10-16)  ^ 

Further,  the  following  verse  (17  :  87). 

l/l  C,l  ClS  J* 

S'  O  O  — ’  / 

j/  1  ^  ^i7s]i 

is  admitted  by  all  scholars  to  have  been 
revealed  at  Mecca.  In  the  words  '•> 

the  demonstrative  pronoun  points  out 
that  Meccan  revelations  were  actually 
preserved  in  book-form  by  that  time,  and 
some  copies  of  the  same  were  sent  to  the 
people  of  Al-Madlna,  who  had  memo¬ 
rised  it  long  before  the  Prophet's  flight 
to  Al-Madina.  Accordingly,  Zaicl  was 
only  ten  years  old  and  he  had  learnt  by 
heart  more  than  ten  long  surahs  of  the 
Qur’an,  and  when  he  read  them  out  to 
the  Prophet,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  Zaid  that  he  made  him  his  (Prophet’s) 
scribe. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Prophet 
himself  arranged  the  verses  and  the 
surahs  according  to  the  divine  inspiration. 
In  any  case,  he  never  followed  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  revelation.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Prophet  did 
not  arrange  the  surahs  of  the  Qur'an  in 
his  lifetime.  Since  the  Prophet  did  not 
adopt  chronological  order  in  its  arrange- 
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merit,  it  does  not  behove  the  Muslims  of 
today  that  they  should  arrange  them 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  revelation. 
It  does  not  matter,  however,  if  one  takes 
up  such  study  in  order  to  quench  one's 
thirst  for  research,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  utility  of  the  verses  of  the  Qur'an 
lies  in  the  existing  order  and  not  in  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  surahs. 
The  value  of  the  chronological,  order  is 
limited  to  its  supplying  historical  data, 
but  after  the  Prophet  had  arranged  the 
surahs  according  to  divine  instructions, 
no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the 
chronological  order.  Truly,  all  the  verses 
dealing  with  one  subject-matter  should 
be  considered  as  if  they  were  revealed 
at  one  and  the  same  period  ;  and  no 
extraneous  reason  or  the  period  of  revela¬ 
tion  should  be  allowed  to  hamper  the 
continuity  of  the  message  latent  in  the 
existing  order  of  the  Qur’anic  verses. 

Brieftv  speaking,  the  chronological  order 
of  the  surahs  was  not  considered  worth¬ 
while  by  the  pious  Muslims  of  the  good 
old  days  since  the  Prophet  and  his  com¬ 
panions  did  not  give  it  any  importance 
for  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
Qur’an.  Some  Imams,  of  course,  indulged 
in  such  study  and  they  derived  some 
useful  conclusions ;  but  nothing  original 
or  useful  to  the  Muslim  world  has  been 
contributed  by  modern  researches  in  this 
respect.  The  gist  of  all  the  arguments 
is  that  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  Qur'an  was  overlooked  by  the  Prophet 
who  brought  this  divine  message  to  this 
world,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
disregarded  by  the  leaders  of  Muslim 
thought  in  the  exposition  of  the  Muslim 
Faith  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  Islam.  Neither  Imam  Malik  or  Imam 
Abu-Hanlfa,  nor  their  predecessors,  or 
their  successors  paid  any  attention  to  the 
chronological  order  of  the  surahs  in  the 
domain  of  Qur'anic  exegesis,  Apostolic 
Tradition  and  Fiqh. 

There  was  no  Qur'an  based  on  the 
chronological  order  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Qur'an  of  Caliph  *  All  which 
is  said  to  have  been  arranged  according 
to  the  dates  of  its  revelation  has  dis¬ 
appeared  like  the  Imam-al-Muntazar  (the 
expected  one).  And  if  ever  it  sees  the 
light  of  the  day  along  with  the  return  of 


the  expected  one,  it  would  be  no  other 
than  the  Qur’an  which  we  daily  recite ; 
because  none  could  expect  of  Caliph  'Al! 
that  he  would  adopt  an  arrangement 
different  from  that  made  by  the  Prophet 
who  had  discarded  the  chronological 
order.  Even  if  it  is  supposed  that  he 
arranged  the  surahs  chronologically,  it  is 
not  in  anyway  possible  that  he  would 
have  kept  it  concealed,  especially  when 
after  ‘Uthman  he  became  the  Khalif,  he 
had  all  the  power  of  making  it  a  legally 
authorised  document.. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  meaning  of  the  Qur’anic 
Verses  is  not  dependent  upon  circum¬ 
stances  exterior  to  the  verses.  The  Teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Qur’an  in  social  and  political 
affairs  and  its  explanation  of  the  physical 
Universe  and  the  other  world  are  all  self- 
explanatory.  Some  scholars  have  even 
compiled  a  number  of  books  on  inter¬ 
relation  and  inter-dependence  of  these 
surahs.  To  put  it  briefly,  no  scholar  in 
the  past  considered  the  history  of  revela¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  understanding  the 
Qur’an. 

Moreover,  a  perusal  of  this  book  reveals 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  author  has  not  added 
anything  original,  nor  has  he  added  any¬ 
thing  new  to  the  historical,  literary  and 
psychological  methods  already  adopted 
and  utilized  by  the  orientalists.  He  has 
simply  combined  all  these  methods  of 
enquiry.  Further,  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Qur’anic  revelation  the  verses  were  not 
written  down,  (see  p.  n)  but  the  fact 
is  that  Al-'Alaq  and  Al-Mudaththar  were 
very  early  committed  to  paper.  Long 
before  the  Prophet’s  flight  to  al- Madina, 
Caliph  ‘Omar  found  in  the  possession  of 
his  sister  a  written  Qur'an. 

A  short  list  of  references,  which  is  not 
exhaustive,  is  also  attached  to  this  book. 
No  mention  is  made  to  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  such  as  Tanfeh-a/- 
Qurdn  by  Al-Zanjani  in  Arabic  and 
Tarikh-al-Qurdn  by  Abdul  $amad  in 
Urdu,  in  which  the  order  of  the  suras 
ascribed  to  I  bn  al- ‘Abbas  is  different 
from  what  the  author  of  this  work  has 
described.  For  example,  a  few  differences 
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-are  quoted  below  : — 
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A 

Furthermore,  no  reference  to  the 
S'  ulthC  SUurah?/1, ranged  by  Caliph 

jh,  ,wU-“,y- lb"  Ka  b  and  Abdullah 
ibn  Mas  ud  is  given. 

M.  A.  M. 


